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“Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire obligé de les soumettre a une expérience mille et mille fois 
répétée ne perfectionnera jamais la physiologie du cerveau. "—GaLL. 


“I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicete with anything like clearness and precision, inan's mixed moral and 
intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating him in 
harmony with his faculties, as а being of power; with his wants, as a creature of 
necessity; and -vith his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker sud amen- 
able to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence."—JoHN BELL, M. D. 


“То Phrenology may be justly conceded the grand merit of having forced the 
1ductive ntethod of inquiry into mental philosophy, and thus laid the permanent 
foundations of a true mental scienco,”-- Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th Edition. 
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GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, 
Commander of ihe United States Army. 


HILE the policy of the United 
States Government does not 


V 


recognize a necessity for keeping up a - 


large army after the manner of Euro- 
pean nations, it does maintain a well- 
equipped force, which is deemed suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of order in 
those parts of the country where acts 
of insubordination are probable. On 
the frontier, in the Indian sections, de- 
partments of cavalry and infantry are 
posted, some of which operate as a mili- 
tary police for the benefit of the pioneer 
settlers. It must be remembered that 
if the army that is distinctively under 
the supervision of the War Department 
at Washington may be numbered by 
tens of thousands, there is a secondary 
force of no mean dimensions and mili- 
tary training in the citizen soldiers that 
are maintained by most of the States. 


' Since the late civil war the regimental 


organizations of many States have been 
greatly improved in efficiency and equip- 
ment, aud may be fairly considered a 
large reserve force from which the 
Government could draw serviceable 
troops for an emergency. The United 
States, however, we are glad to вау, is not 
a belligerent nation, but disposed to culti- 
vate the arts of peace at home and to 
encourage amity abroad, having taken 
the initiative to secure adjustment of in- 
ternational controversies by arbitra- 
tion. 

Major-General Schoüeld is the suc- 
cessor of a brilliant trio of soldiers as 
the Commander-in- Chief of the national 
forces—Grant, Sherman and Sheridan 
having preceded him. Like them he 
obtaived his military training at West, 
Point, graduating when twenty-two 
years of age. General Sheridan was 
graduated in the same class with him, 
and so also was General Hood. After 
‘West Point Schofield served two yearsin 
Fort Moultrie, and in Florida. Promoted 
to First Lieutenant of Artillery, he was 
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nearly five years Assistant Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Military 
Academy. In 1860 be became Professor 
of Physics in Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

While thus employed, the civil war 
began, and then Lieutenant Schofield 
at once reported for such duty as the 
War Department had for him. As 
Chief of Staff to General Nathaniel 
Lym he assisted in the latter's Missouri 
campaign. In the fall of 1861 he was 
commissioned Brigadier General - of 
Volunteers, and during 1862 and 1863 
was incommand of the Missouri militia, 
or of the Army of the Frontier, 
having been commissioned finally 
Major-General of the Department of 
the Missouri. In the spring of 1864 he 
was assigned to the command of the 
Department of the Ohio and of the 
Twenty-third Corps, which, with Stone- 
man’s cavalry division, made up the 
Army of the Ohio, and formed part of 
Sherman’s field forces. Moving from 
Chattanooga with Sherman against 
Johnston early in May, General Scho- 
field took part in the entire Atlanta 
campaign, the passage of the Chatta- 
hoochee, the various battles around 
Atlanta, and the capture of that place. 

After this General Schofield performed 
some notable work in the operations 
against Hood, who at one time seemed 
likely to obtain a most dangerous ad- 
vantage over the Union forces. Scho- 
field, with his corps, contested the 
advance of Hood at Franklin, and re- 
pulsed it ofter one of the severest strug- 
gles of the entire war. In this fight six 
Confederate generals were killed and 
six wounded, and the other losses of 
Hood amounted to 6,250 men. Scho- 
field, with a smaller force, lost 2,320 
men. For this success General Scho- 
field was appointed Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral of the regular army. It was this 
heavy blow that weakened the Confed- 
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erate strength to such a degree that it 


could no longer oppose the movements 
of Sherman effectively, although Gen- 
eral Hood made a bold aud exceedingly 
well planned attack upon the combined 
forces of Thomas and Schofield at Nash- 
ville, but was thoroughly routed. — 

After the affair at Nashville Schofield 
апа his command were transferred to 
North Carolina for the purpose of co- 
operating with Sherman. 

Oa the 22d of March that general met 
Schofield at Goldsborough, having come 
up from Savannah, and on the 26th of 
the following month Johnston surren- 
dered his army. The war had ended. 

In June following General Schofield 
was detailed to make inquiry in behalf 
of the State Dapartment with reference 
to the occupation of Mexico by French 
troops. Returning the following sum- 
mer he was assigned to command the 
Department of the Potomac, and then 
the First Military District, with head- 
quarters at Richmond. In June, 1868, 
President Johnson appointed him to 
succeed Secretary Stauton as Secretary 
of War, and he so remained until the 
following March, when, with the pro- 
motion of Sherman to be General of 
the Army, Schofleld was promoted to 
be Major-General, and soon after was 
assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, and then to the Divis- 
ton of the Pacific, which latter he held 
from 1870 to 1870. 

For five yearsthereafter he was Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and later spent a year in 
Europe. He had charge of the Divis- 
ion of the Pacific for about a year; of 
the Division of the Missouri from 1883 
to 1886, and of the Division of the At- 
lantic from 1886 to 1888. In August, 
1888, as senior Major General of the 
army, he succeeded to its command in 
the place of General Sheridan. 

Aside from the above rapid survey, 
the time of General Schofield has been 
employed to some extent with special 
services in behalf of governments, and 
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in a more individual or private ca- 
pacity. 

Born in Chautauqua county, New 
York, September 29, 1831, the Com- 
manding General is a vigorous, and, in - 
dustrious man at 60. With his tempera- 
ment, breadth of head and marked 
prominence of feature, we must expect 
him to be an active element ід his im- 
portant line of duty. :;Whatever he 
finds to do is done with a might that 
must be productive of certain results, 
He is no dallier, and inclined to no 
makeshifts or compromises, but adopta, 
where the matter is of his option, meas- 
ures that are thorough, systematic and 
direct. He has much pride of character, 
and so holds to the diguities of position 
and the staunch maintenance of au- 
thority. In uniform he is the soldier, 
believing in discipline and the proprie- 
ties of place and duty ; out of uniform 
as the citizan, a member of society, a 
man among men he is genial and sym- 
pathetical—axpressing himself with a 
hearty and emphatic sincerity. In gen- 
eral appearance General Schofield re- 
minds one of General Taylor, as tradi- 
tion and portraiture represent him, and 
in some mental characteristics he is not 
unlike the hero of Beuna Vista. Ap- 
parently in robust health now, we trust 
that he will live many years longer in 
the enjoyment of merited honors. 

——r —— ——— 

PRICES AND WaGES.—High wages 
and low prices can not go together. 
There is much more harm done by the 
efforts of the millions to obtain high 
wages without regard for the interest of 
him who has to pay them, and low 
prices regardless of the cost of produc- 
tion, than by all that the combined few 
can do in unjust reduction of wages, 
and advancementsin prices. These, in- 
deed, could accomplish nothing if the 
masses would favor honesty more than 
cheapness, and if no opportunity or 
change in circumstances could induce 
the now oppressed to become oppressors. 

J. В. HOFFER, | 


THE EXHIBITION 


ACKSON PARE, Chicago, is now 
thescene of activity unusual even in 
this period of industrial enterprises. 

There the great buildings projected for 
use during the Exposition of '93 are well 
under way, and the immense area of 
territory occupied by engineers and 
workmen suggests to the visitor that the 
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the electrical and mining and art ex- 
hibits. With the work in sucha state 
of progress we can not wonder at the 
growing interest of the public and the 
attention that foreign countries are 
showing the Columbian Exposition. 
Jackson Park lies on the bank of 
Lake Michigan, a considerable inland 


THE ADMINISTRATION BCILDING. 


impossible is being attempted, yet the 
Manufacturers! Building, upward of a 
quarter mile in length, has eight acres 
of its thirty-two acres of flooring laid ; 
the Horticultural Building, 1,000 feet 
long, is nearly completed ; the Agricul- 
tural Building, 800 by 500 feet, is ad- 
vancing, and so are the structures for 
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sea, as the reader need not be told, and 
fully seven miles from the City Hall. 
It is a great resort for the people, 
especially on Sunday, when it is esti- 
mated that, if the weather is fine, fully 
a hundred thousand people visit it. The 
Exposition Commission have taken a 
large and heretofore wild and uninvit- 
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ing section of the Park, and are grading 
and improving it so that in time it will 
be equal in horticultural attraction to 
any part of the improved section. Be- 
sides the buildings of the Exposition 
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of the main facade of the Administra- 
tion Building, the best, architecturally, 
of the series. No expense will be 
spared to make it a most beautiful and 
complete work of art. The estimated 


ELECTRICAL BUILDING. 


proper, there will be a structure for 
which space has been provided in the 
older or improved quarter of the Park. 
According to a recent statement, there 
were during the late fine weather up- 


cost is $650,0C0, and itsarea will be very 
much less than that of the other princi- 
palstructures. It will consist of four 
pavilions, 84 feet square, one at each of 
the four angles of the square of the 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 


ward of 3,000 persons employed on the 
grounds, a statement that intimates not 
a little vigor in those having charge of 
the affair. 

The first of the illustrations is a view 
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plan, and connected by a great central 
dome, 120 feet in diameter and 260 feet 
high. In the centre of each facade is a 
recess, 93 feet wide, within which is a 
grand entrance to the building. The 
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first story is іп the Doric order, of heavy 
proportions. "The second story, with its 
Extérnally, the design is divided into 
three principal stages. The first stage 
consists of the four pavilions, cor- 
responding in height with the buildings 
grouped about, which are 65 feet high. 
The second stage is of the same height, 
and is a continuation of the central 
rotunda, which is 175 feet square. The 
third stage is the base of the great dome, 
40 feet high and octagonal in form, and 
the dome itself, rising in graceful lines, 
richly ornamented with heavy moulded 
ribs and sculptured panels, and having 
a large glass skylight. The interior 
effects will be even more gorgeous than 
the exterior, resplendent with carvings, 
sculptures and immense paintings. 

Next in point of beauty will rank 

probably the Agricultural Building, a 
view of which will be given in a future 
number with other features of the colos- 
sal undertaking. This structure will 
have five pavilions, a grand entrance, 
60 feet wide, supported by Corinthian 
columns, 40 feet high. Back of the 
entrance a grand rotunda, 100 feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a glass dome, 
180 feet high. 
. The Electrical Building shown in the 
engraving covers a space of 700 by 350 
feet, or more than five and one-half 
acres. Like most of the other buildings, 
the style of architecture is Italian re- 
naissance, It is 60 feet high, and orna- 
mented with designs suggestive of the de- 
partment. Itis one of the handsomest 
of the grand central group, aud will cost 
$650,000. There will be four entrances 
to the building, the main one on the 
south. It will be built of a material re- 
sembling granite in color. A statue of 
Franklin will rise conspicuously before 
the south entrance. 

The Horticultural Hall, as shown on 
the architect's plan, has a central pa- 
vilion with twoend pavilions, thecentre 
pavilion roofed by a crystal dome, 187 
feet in diameter and 118 feet high, under 
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which will be exhibited the tallest palms, 
bamboos and tree ferns that can be pro- 
cured. There isa gallery in each one 
of the pavilions, designed for cafes. In 
this building will be exhibited all the 
varieties of flowers. plants, vines, seeds 
and horticultural implements. Those- 
exhibits requiring sunshine and light 
will be shown in the rear where the roof 
is entirely of glass. The front under the 
galleries is designed for exhibits that 
require only the ordinary amount of 
light. The exterior is in staff of stucco, 
tinted & soft, warm buff. The cost of 
the building will be $400,000. The scale 
on which this undertaking has bben pro- 
jected exceeds much the attempts of all 
other nationsin a similarline. The cost. 
of thebuildings themselves will approxi- 
mate ‘seven millions; the ground im- 
provements, water supply, railway, 
Steam and electric plants, viaducts, 
bridges, etc., will be not far from six mil- 
lions. Then, in addition, will be the sums. 
spent by the Government, the States and 
foreign countries, and the expenses of 
conducting the various departments. 

——————5—9 

VALUE ОЕ Соор Humor.—It is the 
oil that smooths many a rough place in 
life wbich otherwise would be very hard: 
sledding. A man who can smile at mis- 
fortune and the mistakes he has made: 
in life, and has had the courage to cor- 
rect them, and work manfully to make. 
amends, has that in him which de- 
serves success in the end. Illhumor 
sulks in its tent. Thesun never shines. 
bright enough to drive away the clouds. 
of gloom which continually surround 


_it. It has a snap and a snarl for any 


who may attempt to point out a better: 
way or offer a crumb of comfort. Good 

humor rises to the occasion and meets 

misfortune with asmile, often forgetting 

its own heart pains by lending a helping 

hand to those less fortunate. A man 

who laughs at misfortune and sets his. 
face bravely to do the right as God has 
given him toseeit, is of great worth to 
the world. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
ANDREW BOARDMAN, 9. 


AFTER the publication of Dr. Board- 
man's ‘‘ Defence of Phrenology," in the 
American Phrenological Journal, in 
1841, his friends requested him to put it 
into the form of a book, thinking that 
would bring it before othersthan phren- 
ologists, as it was supposed the readers 
of the Journal were. He finally deter- 
mined on such republication, and added 
two lectures, first and third parts of the 
volume, entitled ‘‘ A Defence of Phren- 
ology." In this book he had three essays 
—first, on the Nature and Value of 
Phrenological Evidence; second, A 
Vindication of Phrenology Against the 
Attack of Dr. J. Augustine Smith; 
third, A View of Facts Relied Upon by 
Phrenologists as Proof that the Cerebel- 
lum is the Seat of the Reproductive In- 
stinct. Dr. Boardman says: ‘‘ Part 
Three is intended more particularly for 
professional men.” 

In these essays Dr. Boardman brings 
before his readers evidence of a clear, 
scrutinizing mind with well-expressed, 

forcible and convincing arguments. No 
one, we think, can rise from the reading 
of this book without a conviction ‘‘ that 
there exists between certain parts of the 
brain and certain mental faculties the 
relation of Size and Power,” and assur- 
ance of the inference that such relation 
proves these respective portions of the 
brain to be the organs of these respec- 
tive faculties. He says: 

Ridicule is not evidence; denunciation is 
not evidence. The only correct method of 
procedure is to try Phrenology on its own 
merits. Its opponents can show that men 
of high reputation have ridiculed or de- 
nounced it, but they can not show that any 
one has fully and fairly examined the {acts 
on which it is based, and arrived at the con. 
clusion that it is not true. Whoever inves- 
tigates believes. The history of Phrenology 
proves this. 

His remarks with regard to Dr. Sew- 
ell's ** Errors of Phrenology Exposed " 
are very lucid, pertinent, sarcastic and 
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incontrovertible. The '' Reductio ad 
Absurdum" would explain in a few 
words his mode of treating the case. 

Dr. Boardman introduces testimonials 
in favor of Phrenology from many 
American gentlemen of science, a few 
only of which will be quoted. 

Nathan Allen, A.M., M.D., the first 
editor of the American Phrenological 
Journal and Miscellany, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1, 1841. 
To Anvrew Boarpman, Esq., M.D.: 

Dear S1r—It is nearly fifteen years since 
my attention was directed to the subject of 
Phrenology. At first my prejudices were de- 
cidedly against it, but, partly from curiosity 
and partly with the design of obtaining ma- 
terial with which more effectually to oppose 
it, I was led to procure and examine several 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s works. By this means 
my prejudices were somewhat removed, 
and I was induced to test the truth of 
Phrenology by an appeal tonature. It was 
not till after several years of careful and 
extensive observations that I became fully 
convinced of the truth of its principles—a 
conviction which I now entertain as firmly 
and by the same kind of evidence as my 
belief in the truths of chemistry, geology or 
any of the natural sciences. 

It is my firm belief that in Phrenology 
alone can we find a true exposition of the 
functions of the brain and the faculties of 
the mind, and that the principles of this 
science are susceptible of the most import- 
ant application to medicine, insanity, legis- 
lation, education, jurisprudence and politi- 
cal economy, as well as to the improvement 
of various institutions, manners and customs 
of society. 

He gives testimony from others, as 
follows : 

Jobn Bell, M. D., Lecturer in the’ Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, Medical Jurisprudence 
and Materia Medica, Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, Corr: spond- 
ing member of the American Philosophical 
Восіеѓу, etc., etc., and editorof the Eclectic 
Journal of Medicine and American Medi- 
cal Library. 
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Amos Dean, Eeq., Couneellor of Law, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
Albany Medical College, author of © The 
Philosophy of Human Life," etc. 

Samuel В. Randall, Esq., Superintendent 
of Public Schools for State New York. 

Silas Jones, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, 
Superintendent of the New York Institution 
for the Blind, and formerly Superintendent 
of the House of Reformation for Juvenile 
Offenders, Boston; author of & work on 
Phrenology, etc. 

Hon. J. V. C. Smith, M.D., Editor of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Professor of Anatomy, etc ; Health Officer 
ofthe Port of Boston, Mayor of Boston, 
Member of the Legislature of Mass., etc. 

Charles A. Lee, M.D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, 
&uthor of a work on Physiology, etc., etc. 

Rev. Joseph A. Warne, A.M., author of 
** Phrenology in the Family," Editor of the 
Baptist edition of the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary ; of Gamber’s Treatise on Moral 
Evidence, etc., etc. 

Elisha Bartlett, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

James Shannon, A. M., late President of 
Louisiana College, President of Bacon Col- 
lege, Kentucky, and Professor of Mental, 
Moral and Political Science. 

Зат" G. Howe, М. D., Director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Boston. 

Winslow Lewis, Jr, M. D., M.M.&S., 
Translator of Dr. Gall’s work, ““Оп the 
Origin of the Moral Qualities and Intellect- 
ual Faculties of Man and the Conditions of 
their Manifestations,” Boston. 

Rev. David Syme, A. M., West Farms 
Academy, N. Y. 

Dr. James Scott, LL.B., Surgeon and 
Lecturer to the Royal Hospital at Haslar, 
Surgeon and Medical Superintendent of the 
Royal Naval Lunatic Asylum, etc., etc. 

Samuel B. Woodward, M.D., Superinten- 
dent and Physician to the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Asylum. 

The following extracts will testify to 
the esteem in which Dr. Boardman held 
the gentlemen who gave the above tes- 
timonials: 
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The high character, the scientific and 
professional rank and acquirements of the 
foregoing witnesses, and the nature of their 
testimony, ought to render any attempt to 
support that testimony superfluous; yet, I 
will offer a few considerations in its fayor, 
such as are allowed, by all writers on evi- 
dence, to be of great welght. I remark, in 
the first place, that the testimony given is 
chiefly that of gentlemen educated in the 
old systems of philosophy and physiology, 
and who commenced their investigations 
of Phrenology with strong bias against it. 
It is greatly in favor of their sincerity and 
of the force of phrenological facts and con- 
clusions that they became convinced of 
their truth, despite their prior opinions and 
the greater or less strength of their preju- 
dices. 

Itis worthy of notice, too, that they be- 
came supporters of Phrenology against the 
ordinary suggestions of self-interest, and in 
the face of the ridicule &nd reproach cast 
on it and its adherents by those whose 
praise was deemed of high value, and 
whose censure was dreaded. When Phre- 
nology was denounced as  ''thorough 
quackery,” ‘‘despicable trumpery" (Edin- 
burgh Review); ‘‘ a wild effusion of a be- 
wildered imagination” (Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica); “а patchwork system of con- 
jecture and speculation” (Blackwood's 
Magazine; " when phrenologists were 
represented as ‘‘deficient in learning and 
accuracy" (North Am. Rev.); as charac- 
terized by ‘‘absolute insanity, gross igno- 
rance or the most matchless arrogance” 
(Edinburgh Review); and were held up to 
public contempt as the ‘‘dupes of em- 
pirics” (Edinburgh Review); “infernal 
idiots" (Blackwood’s Magazine); and 
©“ crazy sciolists” (London Lit. Gazette), 
the claims of Phrenology must be very 
strong that, notwithstanding such bitter 
denunciation and mockery from such 
sources, those claims are allowed and ad- 
vocated by men of acute and practised in- 
tellects, to whom scientific and profes- 
sional reputation is dear. 

Again, the clearness, definiteness and 
fairness of the phrenologists, strikingly 
manifest their sincerity and undoubting 
confidence. They give the utmost pub- 
licity to their facts, their methods of inves- 
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tigation, and their sequences, They collect 
8kulls from the ancient tumuli ; from the 
catacombs of Rome and Egypt, and the 
sands of Lybia; from the caves of the 
Peruvians and Mexicans, and the mounds 
of the North American tribes; from 
modern battle-fields and graveyards—in 
short, from every race class and variety of 
the human family. 

Not content with this, they obtain skulls, 
casts and drawings of known individuals 
of every variety of disposition and talent— 
of the warrior, the statesman, the orator; 
of the poet, the musician, the painter, the 
mathematician and the mechanicisn ; the 
proud man and the bumble; the cruel and 
the merciful; the poltroon and the brave; 
the irreverent and the pious ; of the man of 
predominating sentiment and of predomi- 
mating passion and selfishness ; of the intel- 
lectual giant and the idiot. Allare gathered 
into the mute yet eloquent assemblage of 
phrenological teachers that constitute the 
phrenologist's cabinet. 

It is evidentthat if the new doctrine of 
the brain is not true, these cabinets furnish 
ample means for its refutation, and thst 
phrenologists take infinite pains to secure 
their own discomfiture. The amount of ex- 
pense and labor lavished in the collection 
of specimens has, in some instances, been 
very great. 

Mr. Deville, of London, possessed a cabi- 
met of many thousands of skulls and casts— 
1,500 casts of persons taken when living ; 
150 of criminals; 129 illustrative of in- 
sanity ; 50 of persons distinguished for de- 
votional feeling; 40 of distinguished artists, 
‘painters, sculptors and architects; 80 of 
navigators and travelers; 80 of poets and 
Other literary characters; 70 of musicians, 
etc. ; 140 illustrative of the change which 
takes place in the form of the head from 
certain courses of mental exercise; 850 
casts of distinguished legislators, judges, 
lawyers, astronomers, engineers, actors, 
etc. ; 120 masks of distinguished persons ; 
150 skulls and 350 casts of skulls of persons 
of different nations, including casts of all 
the authenticated skulls in the museum of 
comparative anatomy of Paris; 300 busts 
of ancient philosophers and others, taken 
from the marbles originally in the Louvre, 
Florentine and Prussian galleries and private 
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collections ; and upwards of 8,000 skulls of 
animals. Not content with this enormous 
collection, Mr. Deville continually increased 
it. No sooner did he hear of any one 
whose mental manifestations were remark- 
able, than he was on his track to take his 
cast. 

It is highly characteristic of sincerity and 
intelligent confidence, thus to multiply 
observations ; and, by affording facilities of 
investigation, to leave enemies without 
excuse for their ignorance .and hostility. 
The sincerity and confidence of the phre- 
nologists appear pre-eminently in their 
readiness to submit their conclusions to the 
testa of Ше most trying experiments; snd 
by the success of such experiments is the 
truth of those conclusions establisbed. 
“Ifthe form of the brain, and the develop- 
ments of its various parts, be of no import, 
then, clearly, with the brain, skull, or head, 
from which alone to infer peculiarities of 
character, the phrenologist would be com- 
pletely at fault—a]] would be guess work. 
Yet, in marked cases, the phrenologist can 
tell, with striking accuracy, the prominent 
mental characteristics from the develop- 
ments of the brain alone. There, then, is 
a dilemma for those who deem the princi- 
ples of Phrenology improbable. 

A slight acquaintance with the doctrine 
of chances will show that the improbability 
of those principles being true, is trifling in 
comparison with the improbability, if they 
are false, of the phrenologist being able to 
infer character from cerebral developments. 
As a mere matter of faith, therefore, the 
believer in Phrenology is the most rational." 

An interesting item may be mentioned 
in connection with Dr. Boardman. On 
the 14th of March, 1839, a skull was 
presented to the Phrenological Society 
of New York with the request that its 
indications should be described. This 
was the first formal trial to which their 
skill, as practical Phrenologists, had 
been subjected. Boardman was chair- 
man of the committee and assisted in 
the examination, which proved to be in 
exact harmony with the facts that were 
given after the examination had been 
made. 

Andrew Boardman was born in Eng- 
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land not far from the city of Manchester, 
and came to this country while a mere 
boy. For some years he practiced medi- 
cine, but preferring the law, obtained 
admission to the bar of New York and 
continued in active practice until his 
death, May 11, 1881, at the age of sixty- 
nine. 

The following curiousexperiment was 
made by Dr. Boardman, by which he 
proved the innateness of animal in- 
stinct : 

A gentleman brought to him a num- 
ber of eggs of the copperhead snake, in 
each of which, as the event proved, 
there was & young reptile, almost ma- 
iure enough to make its exit. One of 
the eggs was broken, and the young in- 
habitant soon disentangled itself from 
its surroundings. “І then," said Dr. 
Boardman, 'struck it slightly on the 
tail two or three times ; immediately its 
energies were aroused, its tongue re- 
peatedly projected, its body thrown into 
coils and its head raised aloft in an atti- 
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tude of attention and defiance. I again 
struck its tail and immediately presented 
the stick toward its head, on which it 
darted forward and struck the end of 
the stick with accuracy. This I repeated 
several times with the same result. A 
second and third egg were broken, and 
were followed by similar results. .I 
think these are unexceptionable tests of 
the innate and connate powers of these 
animals. 

Uninfluenced by imitation, instruc- 
tion or experience, they manifested a 
bold, resentful and malignant dis- 
position, showing, as it seemed to me, 
a perception of distance, of the resis- 
tance to be overcome, and of the amount. 
of force requisite to overcome such re- 
sistance.” 

The above extracts from his book 
show the drift of Dr. Boardman’s 
thought as well as his style of language. 
He worked while his day lasted, and 
then went to his reward. 

OHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


———— $-——————— 


JAMES McLEOD. 


HE subject of this sketch and of 
the accompanying portrait—the 
*Octogenarian Farmer,” of the prize es- 
say—is a native of the British{Isles, but 
has spent the past quarter of a century 
in Canada on a farm in Lennox county, 
near the town of Napance, in Ontario, 
where he still resides. 

As stated in his essay, nearly 80 years 
of his life were spent in teaching and 
training the young of both sexes in Éng- 
land and the West Indies. For such 
work he was by nature peculiarly 
adapted. From early youth he was pas- 
sionately fond of natural history. At 
an early age he commenced training 
birds, squirrels, rabbits, dogs, ferrets, etc. 
On oneoccasion, when out in the country 
with a companion, shooting, they heard 
the croak of a raven, and on looking up 
saw in the distance a bird flying in their 
direction. Presently Mr. McLeod called 
out "Harry! Harry! Harry!" when down 
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came the bird on his shoulder, to the 
great astonishment of his companion, 
who exclaimed in bewilderment, ‘‘Well, 
McLeod, you must surely be the devil!” 
It is hardly necessary to say the bird was. 
one young McLeod had trained. 

Before Mr. McLeod commenced teach- 
ing he was fortunate enougb, he says, 
“to fall in with some of such works as. 
were then in existence on Phrenology, 
and kindred subjects,” with which 
"valuable and important science," he 
was ‘‘in perfect sympathy from the 
first." Mr. McLeod, in the following, 
relates some of his experiences in teach- 
ing and training, illustrating his meth- 
ods and the valueto him of his knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

"While I was engaged in teaching in 
Glo'ster, England, a Rev. Mr. Capper, 
of the same institution came to me one 
morning in great trouble and said, ‘I 
am sorry to tell you that I havea very 
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painful duty to perform. There are two 
boys who are going about the different 
farm houses and stealing any and every 
portable article they can carry off. Last 
Sunday they broke intq the house of a 
poor widow while she was at church, 
and carried off her week's provisions, 
and I am going to send for the police, 
to take them to jail.’ І said to the gen- 
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quired of Mr. Capper if there was no 
farmer to be found in the neighborhood 
who would give them employment. His 
answer was, ‘Why! bless you, if they 
should be seen about a farm house, the 
dogs would Бе set at them.’ — "Well,', I 
said, ‘if I had any employment for them 
I would take charge of them.’ ‘If you 
had them round your house you would 
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tleman, 'That would bea very serious 
course to pursue; who are they?’ ‘The 
fact is,’ he replied, ‘they belong to a 
very bad lot; the father isa drunken 
fellow who puts off his time around the 
public houses, and leaves his family to 
shift for themselves.’ I found their 
ages to be 14 and 16 years, and in- 
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be robbed,’ he said. My answer was 
‘If you will pay for their board I am 
willing to run all risks.’ Mr. Capper 
said he was very willing to defray all 
expenses. ‘But how on earth,’ he said, 
‘are you going to catch them? forin my 
opinion you might as well try to catch 
two young foxes.’ I laughed at that 
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ides, and said that ‘when I was a boy I 
actually tamed a wild cat.’ 

“Т found on inquiry that the family 
hada sort of den in a wild, secluded 
place on the side of a hill that was cov- 
ered with whins, The father was very 
seldom there, being engaged in the city 
of Glo'ster doing odd jobs around hotels. 
I found the habitation, which was a most 
miserable excuse for a shelter from the 
wind and storm, and stooping low, to 
get in the door, I found the place almost 
dark, as there was no window. I did 
not see an article of furniture of any 
kind except a small stool on which the 
mother was crouched. There was but 
the one smallroom. I said: ‘Well, Mrs. 
Marshall, you can, of course, have no 
idea why I have come here. ‘Nosir, I 
haven't I said, ‘I am very glad to say 
I have good news for you. A kind and 
benevolent gentlemen has promised to 
support and educate your two boys, on 
condition that they come to my place 
‘every morning at 9 o'clock. I am to be 
their teacher.’ ‘Indeed sir,’ said she, 
‘that is good news; but, sir, I have no 


_ more power to send those two boys to 


you than I would have over two wild ani- 
mals, Why just before you came in, the 
oldest boy, Edwin, threatened to knock 
my brains out with that stool if I did not 
get him something to eat.’ In answer 
to my question where the boys were, 
she said, ‘When they saw you coming 
up the hill they thought you were an of- 
ficer coming to take them to jail, and 
they ran off.’ "Well, said I, ‘as soon 
аз they see me going away they will 
come in to see what I wanted. Then 
уои can tell them of my errand, and as 
soon as I get into the whins I will go 
round to the back and you can detain 
them till Icome in.’ I descended the 
hill as far as it was clear of whins, and 
then made my way round to the back 
and re-entered the cabin. The two boys 
were on the floor in a crouching position, 
neither of them offering to look up. I 
said in a very assuring, cheerful tone, 
“Well, boys, your mother has to!d you 
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what I have come here for, and you 
both know that your mother is the best 
friend you have in the world. What she 
has said to you is the serious truth. Mr. 
Capper has offergd to pay all expenses 
for you, and when you cometo my place 
you will find there nearly everything 
that boys like, lota of pigeons, rabbits, 
squirrels, birds and a large fleld for all 
sorts of manly games.’ 

"Next morning found them at my 
place bright and early. When my classes 
were all assembled I addressed them 
thus, Ч expect every one of you to meet 
those unfortunate boys with kindness, 
and on no account to mention anything 
in connection with their past lives. In 
& very short time Mrs. McLeod and my- 
self had gained their fullest confidence. 
The course pursued was rational and 
kind instead of arbitrary and tyrannical 
—it was in accordance with the laws of 
mind instead of obsolete systems and 
absurd rules. To illustrate the results, 
I may mention an instance or 
two. A few months after they had 
come under our charge the elder boy, 
Edwin, was engaged removing an ash 
heap in which he found a silver spoon. 
He immediately brought it to Mrs. Mc- 
Leod, saying, ‘Please, ma’am, I found 
this in the ash pit.’ On another occa- 
sion, having some business away, I said 
to Edwin, 'Ishall be away all day, and 
I want you to dig in the garden tilldin- 
ner time, and in the afternoon the boys 
will be here for cricket, and you are at 
liberty to go if you chose, and havea 
game with them.’ In the evening when 
I returned, he was in the garden work- 
ing away like a good fellow. 

*"These boys were both of a reserved 
nature. Both had a retentive memory, 
and made good progress intellectually 
as well as morally. When I left Glo'ster, 
Rev. Mr. Capper took them under his 
charge, and was highly gratified at the 
great change which had been wrought 
in their character and conduct. 

* My experience is that juvenile crim- 
inals can be reformed by judicious 
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management, and proper moral training 
carried out in accordance with the hu- 
man nature with which we have to deal. 
While I was engaged in the Manchester 
Moral and Industrial Training Schools, 
I had ample opportunity of seeing the 
salutary effects of such a system, and 
also the unfortunate and deplorable re- 
sults of an opposite system. In this 
institution there were three distinct 
schools or departments, and I had 
charge of but one of them. In the 
other two the method pursued and dis- 
cipline practiced were, I thought, un- 
wise and severe—the old arbitrary sys- 
tem--and one of the natural consequences 
was frequent absconding of the pupils. 
During the whole twenty years I was 
engaged in this institution, not one pu- 
pil ran away from my department. I 
mention these things not in praise of 
myself, but in praise of the system of 
teaching and training I was fortunate 
enough to adopt and carry out. 

“I will here give an example of the 
mode of training practiced in one of 
those other departments of the institu- 
tion referred to: One of the boys had 
been guilty of some offence. The mas- 
ter on duty went to the head master and 
told him the circumstance. Mr. L. 
caused all the boys to be assembled in 
the play-room, when he addressed them 
as follows: ‘Some boy has been guilty 
of a low, filthy action, and I want any 
one of you who know who that boy is to 
fetch him to me, and the boy who fetches 
him to me shall have a penny.’ No one 
came out. Mr. L. goes on, ‘I am deter- 
mined to find him out, and I will give 
sixpence.’ Still no one moved. ‘I say 
Iam determined to find him, out and I 
will give a shilling,' but no one respond- 
ed to the offer. After waiting a few 
moments Mr. L. proceeds: 'Itell you I 
am determined to find that boy, and I 
will give half a crown, but nobody 
would close with even that tempting 
offer. So Mr. L. had to dismiss his 
boys without being able to carry out 
that *determination' of his. 
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“That night Joseph Boyd, who wasa 
pupil teacher overheard the following 
colloquy and compact between two of 
the aforementioned boys. ‘Tom! Tom!* 
but Tom was fastasleep. However, after 
a few pinches and punches Tom stirred 
and Asked, ‘What is it?’ ‘Why,’ says his. 
comrade, ‘you goto Knobstick in the 
morning and tell him you have found 
the lad as did the mischief, and he will 
give you the half crown, and I'll take 
the thrashing, and we'll go whacks 
(shares). Soin the morning Tom went 
to Mr. L. (‘Knobsticks’) saying, ‘Please 
sir, І have found the lad.’ ‘Ah!’ replied 
L., ‘I knew I should find the fellow; 
here sir, there isa penny, and you are- 
to come to me every Monday morning- 
for twenty-nine weeks for а penny; and: 
unfortunate Bill got a most severe flog- 
ging; and Mr. L. was in such a bad tem- 
per on Monday morning in consequence- 
of the unruly and careless way the boys. 
behaved on Sunday while in chapel, 
that Tom was afraid to go and ask for. 
the penny. 

. “Му experience with the negroes in 
the West Indies still further confirms 
the position that the only system of 
mental teaching and moral training 
which can prove successful and efficient 
with either black or white, is that found-. 
edon the constitution of man, as dis- 
closed by Phrenology and kindred sci- 
ences.” 

The physiology and phrenology of 
our ‘‘ octogenarian " friend is interest- 
ing. His firm and strong texture shows. 
few marks of the eighty years of his 
life. His intellect is of the knowing- 
sort. The perceptive organs and those. 
that retain knowledge are strongly 
marked; every fact that touches his. 
consciousness in any way is grasped 
quickly and retained vividly. His large- 
language enables him to recall whatever- 
he has seen, heard and experienced. He. 
is a natural editor and teacher, and: 
would have been successful in such. 
lines as a matter of course. He should 
be ingenious in the use of tools and 
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management of machinery. The full 
sidehead shows endurance and consti- 
tutional vigor, the elevation of the 
crown shows moral and religious power, 
and the physiognomy indicates a full 
backhead with the social organism well 
manifested. The physiognomy,‘as a 
whole, is striking, and intimates firm- 
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A NEW YEAR LYRIC. 


Over and on the hours glide 
Andthe days keep marching by, 
‘The changing months in order stride, 
Till à new year ho! we cry. 


‘The New Year's here; once more we trim 


Our sail for a voyage long, 
And forward look with vision keen 
And a joyous heart, and strong. 


Well for thee, youth, sail bravely on! 
Aud thou, grey head, be cheerful! 

The course is free, thy duty done 
Forbids thy being fearful. 


‘Oh, rich domain, with promise full, 
The twelvemonth now beginning! 
Resolve we all it's best to cull; 
For nobler ends be living. 
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ness, reliability, strength of purpose, 
friendliness and practical intelligence. 
Mr. McLeod, still on his farm, is hale 
and hearty in his eightieth year; and 
the portrait which the reader might 
think sixty orso, was actually taken but 
a few weeks ago for the pages of this 
magazine. A. Р, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 
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PHRENOLOGIOAL HEAD. 


THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY DR. U. К. TRAER. 


OBERT BURNS said : 


u Oh, wad some power the giftie g'e us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae many a blunder free us 
And foolish notion." 

Phrenology comes with the answer to 
that poetic prayer ; it gives us the power 
to see others as they are, and hold the 
mirror up to nature for ourselves. It 
gives us an ideal, a model, a standard 
by which to judge of the capabilities of 
every individual organization. Itisa 
garment that fitsand outlines with mar- 
vellous accuracy every person of what- 
ever age or condition in life ; it isa 
yard-stick by which every one can be 
measured and every perfection and im- 
perfection pointed out. It reveals the 
hidden springs of life and success, of 
power and the nature of these powers 
&nd how they may bedeveloped by edu- 
cational processes and explains their 
adaptations to the world of matter and 
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mind about us. Phrenologyis the only 
sysiem of mental philosophy that 
attempts to explain the relations of the 
mind to the body ; that takes into con- 
sideration the mutual influences, con- 
nections and dependencies existing 
between the physical man on the one 
hand and the psychic man on the other. 
Hence it throws a flood of light upon all 
the relations of life,and gives us the key 
that solves many of the problems per- 
taining to human nature. 

To the writer it seems to apply with 
especial force tothe matter of education 
—to marriage and to choice of avoca- 
tion. These we will briefly consider. 

First, education. What is it to edu- 
cate? Phrenology says, to bring by 
successful training the various powers 
of body and mind to the highest condi- 
tion of harmonious activity, would 
constitute a perfect education, “ Sana 
mens in corpore sano," is the great 
desideratum and should be the aim and 
end of every educational system. But 
how to do this—how so train and 
develop the faculties as to secure this 
harmonious activity and sustained 
power, that becomes at once the great 
practical question. And yet it is simple 
enough ; every organism is a congeries 
of powers, each having a specific nature 
and a well defined objective. Each is 
called into activity by its own natural 
stimuli and dies out if the incentives to 
activity are withdrawn. Hence to cul- 
tivate & power, exercise it legitimately 
under right conditions; if you would 
diminish its activity and influence, 
remove the incentives to action—the 
power will weaken—buried talents are 
lost, only those put to usury gain other 
talents. Here is the key to the educa- 
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tional problem, and largely to success in 
life. A man born and raised on a farm 
or on the sea or in the mechanic's shop 
until twenty years old has well devel- 
oped bones and muscles, largelungs and 
a perceptive cast of mentality because 
these powers have been especially used. 
He has the foundation upon which to 
build a harmonious and enduring super- 
structure. He has simply grown up 
according to the ordinary nature in the 
evolutionary processes of bodily and 
mental development. The law is plain. 
Every power counts at its own natural 
time. Those having reference to physi- 
cal existence— Vitativeness, Alimen- 
tiveness, etc., are the first active. Then 
the powers that perceivethe world about 
us, and further on those faculties that 
recognize our relations to other things 
and the world at large, and still later 
come those powers of the mind that 
appreciate excellence, truth, justice, 
humanity, God. 

Phrenology insists that this order of 
development and the nature of these 
powers should be taken into considera- 
tion by the educator. Thateach should 
be trained, educated from its conception. 
Then there would be no perversion. 
Could not be, and there would be secured 
& much more perfect and enduring har- 
mony of action. To be more specific : 
Life, its laws and aspirations should be 
regarded from the first ; the first devel- 
oped should be the firsttrained. Alimen- 
tiveness lies at the foundation of exist- 
ence, it should be regulated from the 
start; every child should be taught, edu- 
cated, іо eat right from the first meal. 
Then would theappetite be normal; then 
would come perfect temperance and per- 
fect health. And the laws of his other 
powers: He should be taught the right 
use of his physical powers, of his 
courage, his affections, his cautiousness, 
his perceptive and reflective intellect 
and in due time the uature and right 
use of his moral powers. Phrenology 
would teach Botany among the planta, 
Geology in the mines and among the 
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rocks, Astronomy beneath the blue 
vault of the starry heavens, Anatomy 
with models and by dissections ; the ob- 
jects studied would be handled, seen and 
heard ; no more mere memorizing, but 
positive knowledge would be the result. 
Viewed in this light the prevailing 
methods of teaching seem very imper- 
fect, not to say bad. "The effects of pre- 
vailing methods are plainly visible in 
the contour of heads and the state of 
physieal weakness observable in every 
community. 

Youth who have gone to school con- 
tinuously as thousands do up to twenty 
years of age, come to have a predomi- 
nant Mental temperament, with corres- 
ponding deficiency of the Vital and the 
Motive ; deficient blood-making and 
breathing power and a theoretical and 
impractical cast of mind. They are un- 
balanced and devitalized by that which 
should bring them toa high state of 
physical and moral perfection. A recog- 
nition and practical application of Phre- 
nology would change all this and give us 
an educational system in harmony with 
natural law and showing results far 
different from what we now behold, 
debility,disease,insanity,perversion and 
crime. Such are the results not of edu- 
cation,but of mis-education,a system that 
had its origin in the minds of men who 
were strangers to the true philosophy 
of the human mind, and it has remained 
in torce up tothe present day because 
of the same fact. But '' bay is break- 
ing." Gall and Spurzheim lighted a 
torch that is flashing the truth into the 
minds of men everywhere. "Very soon 
they will cease to speak lightly of 
Phrenology, asking what it is good for ? 
They will recognize in it an all-compre- 
hensive science of human nature, the 
guide to philosophy and the handmaid 
to Christianity. A volume might be 
written upon this theme. 

Second, The ** utility of Phrenology” 
is apparent when contemplating mar- 
riage. There can be no question as to 
the desirability of a happy union for 
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life. True marriage is the binding of 
two natures, it means ‘‘two souls with 
a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one.” It means far more than that : it 
casts the horoscope of other lives and 
determines largely what these lives shall 
be. Тһе problem is simple, ‘‘ Like 
begets like," “ Each after its kind is the 
law of the universe." '' Neither do 
men gather grapes from thorns nor figs 
from thistles." .No more should they 
expect health and happiness from ill-ad- 
vised, unscientific combinations in mar- 
riage. ‘‘ Getting married" is sowing 
for time and eternity. Forces are set 
in motion that for all we know, move 
on forever. A married life may bring 
either exquisite joy or misery indescrib- 
able. It often brings both joy and 
grief, but on the whole its results should 
be and are, happiness We hear of 
* domestic infelicities," of desertions and 
of crimes against nature, until some 
have been led to claim that ‘‘ marriage 
is a failure." Buta little reflection will 
correct that impression. While the 
troubles of life are published abroad, the 
thousands of little joys and good deeds 
are not heard of by the world. But the 
limits of a single article will not admit 
of a full discussion of this all important 
matter. We must be confined toa more 
practical question. How and to what 
extent can Phrenology be utilized here? 
We answer, by indicating who should 
marry, what combinations of tempera- 
ment and brain development should be 
made to secure the most favorable con- 
ditions for health and happiness, as in- 
dicating where the mistakes are made 
and how avoided, and how to cultivate 
and thus grow more perfectly united as 
the years go by. Tothe experienced, 
practical phrenologist, this is an easy 
matter. It is as easy for him to “pair off ” 
men and women so as to harmonize 
them as it is for the horseman to match 
his horses for speed and endurance. 
Here again we have to deal with certain 
inherent powers of body and mind. 
Definite results are to be produced ; per- 
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fection may not be obtained but we can 
approximate it. 

Phrenology recognizes three primary 
temperaments or kinds of power : the 
Vital, or nutritive, the Motive or Me- 
chanical and the Mental or Nervous. 
These constitute every man and woman 
in existence. In acombination in mar- 
riage none of these powers should be 
below the average in both parties, 
neither should there be an excessive 
development of either in both, but “һе 
twain” who are to be “опе flesh" 
should show a full development of each 
class of organs, that there be no defici- 
ency in either themselves or in their 
children. The case is the same in the 
matter of the brain developments, or 
similar. There should be such consti- 
tutional harmony that no positive an- 
tagonisms will develop; then with a 
well developed Conjugality the tendency 
would be to become more and more 
united and harmonious. But the skeptic 
says, '* Can these matters be determined 
beforehand?” we say unhesitatingly, 
“ Yes.” А study of the organization in 
the phrenological way will settle the 
matter more perfectly than years of an 
ordinary courtship. It is a great, a 
most important question seriously need- 
ing attention. The bearing and the 
utility of Phrenology here become con- 
spicuous as the science and its applica- 
tion become understood. Will the world 
of humanity, eager to find happiness, 
ever heed it? Yes, when men and 
women come to that condition of moral 
evolution where judgment takes the 
place of custom and love not passton 
acts in the lives of husbands and wives. 

Third, We can discuss but briefly the 
matter of *‘ Choice of a vocation.” And 
yet itis here that the utility of Phre- 
nology is most readily recognized. The 
observant phrenologist sees illustrations 
on every hand. Men and women are 
out of place, they are pulling against 
the current of their very best tendencies 
and dragging an anchor. Is it a wonder 
that they fail? Is it strange that some 
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should sicken and die in this unequal 
* grind" for subsistence and success? 
The problem is simple. Every vocation 
in life demands certain capabilities and 
to bring success a certain application. 
One secret of a success, at least, is to 
work in a harness that fits us. A horse 
can pullin any sort of a gear, but he can 
not pull his best ; neither can a man or 
woman exert power to the best advant- 
age, except when so situated that the 
whole powers can be made to bear with 
no unnecessary friction. Phrenology 
would put the right man in the right 
place, and morever educate him for his 
business. The practical phrenologist 
stands in relation to humanity on the 
one hand and the avocations of life on 
the other, as a mason stands to the wall 
he is building and the material he is 
using. A certain place is to be filled, 
he turns to the pile of rock and with a 
trained mechanic's eye, picks out a stone 
that almost fits it, a few blows with the 
hammer and trowel and it is laid; he uses 
little mortar, cleans up the spoils as he 
goes and builds rapidly a good strong 
wall. Sothe phrenologist sees certain 
niches in society tofill—law, medicine, 
teaching, preaching, the mechanic and 
fine arts, business, etc. Each requires 
a certain type of man to fill it. He turns 
to the crowd and picks him out by his 
temperament, quality and size and shape 
of head as easily as the mason selected 
the stone ; if an expert he will seldom 
make a mistake. There are thousands 
of successful men to-day who owe their 
good fortune largely to the itinerant 
phrenologist who put them on the right 
track and made suggestions as to the 
best way to improve time and talents. 

It is said that James A. Garfield 
walked forty miles to see a phrenologist, 
took his advice, and became president. 
It is the experience of every good 
phrenologist. The writer could enu- 
merate scores of cases (they are too 
numerous to mention) where a hint, a 
word of advice, started a young life on 
a successful career, where the course of 
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an older life, that had been a compara- 
tive failure up to that time, was changed 
and lo! Success learned to come un- 
bidden. Observation will convince any 
one that men and women are out of 
place and that much unhappiness and 
harm comes from it. Mechanics are in 
the pulpits, hammering out very poor 
sermons. There are musicians and 
orators on the farm and in the shop, and 
their work shows it; there are poets and 
undeveloped artists in kitchens and 
doing menial service, sadly wondering 
why they were born to such unprofitable 
and. uncongenial work. And so in 
every walk in life. Now Phrenology 
would change all this; it would utilize 
all power to the best advantage and put 
every man in the right place, and thus 
harmonize the individual to his service 
and put him in the way of the greatest 
possible success. Such, in brief, are 
some of the utilitarian features of Phre- 
nology, the only scientific system of 
mental philosophy in existence. 
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THE SIZE OF SIR WALTER SUOTI’S 
HEAD. 


N Wednesday, a lady who called 
on Mr. Dick, of Edinburgh, and 
left £5 ($25), for the monument, related 
the following unpublished anecdote of 
Sir Walter. ‘‘ When he was aboy, and 
residing with his family, in George 
Square, he and his brothers, along with 
the brothers of the lady, were in the 
practice of vying with each other in 
feats of physical agility. On one occa- 
sion they proposed to force themselves 
through the railing of the Square, the 
centre of which was then a sheep park. 
All of them got through but “ Watty,” 
as he was called by his companions, 
whose head, from its extraordinary 
breadth, stuck between two rails; nor 
could he be extricated until a black- 
smith was sent for, who, by lever power, 
contrived his escape."—Scotsman, June 
20, 1840. 
Two of Scott's four brothers were 
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older than he, the younger of them by 
about three years. The spaces between 
the present rails, which, being not at 
all modern in their aspect, are proba- 
bly the same that existed at the time 
referred to, vary from about 5% to 6} 
inches, as we have ascertained by 
measurement. With reference to the 
medical certificate published by Mr, 
Lockhart, and which bears that SirWal- 
ter Scott's brain was found on dissection 
to be not ‘‘large,” we have good authori- 
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MENTAL SCIENCE. 


PRACTICAL 


HRENOLOGY is not во much the 
science of brain, as many sup- 
pose, but the science of mind, of which 
the brain is the material expression. 
And as the mind is, not only will be the 
brain, but also the entire physical de- 
velopment. ‘Yes, more, as the mind is, 
80 will be the life of the individual pos- 
sessing it. Applied Phrenology is, then, 
the science of living, which is its best 
and broadest meaning, for there is not a 
phrase, or stage, or eondition of life to 
which Phrenology does not apply. 
What is it to live scientifically? I 
passed a band room before the leader 
had arrived. Each member was vigor- 
ously practicing his part, independent 
of allthe rest, and the din—it could not 
be called music, though each was doing 
his part well—was most excruciating to 
the sensitive ear. But the conductor 
arrives and immediately order begins to 
come out of chaos as the ''tüning up” 
proceeds. There are mutterings as of 
distant thunder from the bass viol, 
catchey littletrills and quavers form the 
clarionet and delightful strums and see- 
saws from some of the violins, long, 
mellow, delicious notes from others, 
that ow under the general confusion 
of sounds like the grand ocean swells 
under the feathery white caps that light- 
ly dance on their surface. Other in- 
struments idly run the gamutor give 
short, detached notes from the upper 
tones downward like a ball leisurely 
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ty for asserting that one of the medical 
gentleman present at the post-mortem 
examination, thought it, on the con- 
trary, large, and was even struck with 
its unusual size. Though forbidden to 
publish the grounds on which this as- 
sertion is made, we are at liberty to an- 
swer privately the inquiries of any one 
who desires further information on the 


subject. Editor of the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, vol. XII, 
1839. 


rolling ‘down stairs; and at last all is 
ready for the grand assault. Ata wave 
of the baton there bursts forth such a 
torrent of wonderful harmony that the 
soul is thrilled and inspired by the 
grandeur and majesty of the movement. 
Then a sweet minor strain touches and 
melts the innermost chords of our being ; 
and be the music what it will, sacred, 
gay, martial or funeral dirge, there is 
always the charm, the inspiration. The 
analogy is plain; the orchestra is the 
different faculties of the mind, and 
Phrenology the conductor. 

Mental discord produces just such an 
effect on our lives as musical discords 
on the ear, yet no matter what the rel- 
ative developments, they, when under- 
stood, may be brought into harmony, 
and life made at least a pleasant consci- 
ousness of constantly growing strength 
instead of the pitiful failure that comes 
to too many. A mere examination by 
a competent phrenologist will not effect 
this, but continued effort and deter- 
mined application. Was ever a great 
musician or artist able to succeed in any 
other way! 

There is in every one of us an ideal 
man and an instinctive desire for its full 
realization. Phrenology shows that we 
are not imperfect human beings but, 
rather, undeveloped ones, and how this 
ideal may be reached. The right exer- 
cise of each mental function results on]y 
in happiness, and in whatsoever we are 
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deficient, in that does our unhappiness 
consist, and it is only when we thor- 
oughly understand ourselves, that we 
can set about training and developing 
the weaker faculties. 

John Locke says: ‘‘The defects and 
weaknesses in men’s understandings, as 
well as other faculties, come from a 
want ofa right use of their own minds. 
I am apt to think the fault is generally 
mislaid upon nature, and there is often 
a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of due improve- 
ment of them.” All may not expect that 
the phrenologist will discover in them 
latent talents, which, once known and 
educated, will give them a high rank 
among men. A preacher once said: 
‘My hearers there is a great deal of or- 
dinary work to be done in the world, 
and thank God, there are a great many 
ordinary people to do it.” 

The one faculty of self esteem plays a 
very important part in our success or 
failure in life, and it is of inestimable 
value to us, to know whether we over 
or under-estimate ourselves, and then 
adapt ourselves accordingly. To do or- 
dinary work well is a far greater achieve- 
ment than to do superior work poorly. 
As the old rhyme says: ‘‘Never try to 
hold a bushel if designed to hold a peck.” 
But on the other hand, why spend your 
life in the smaller work if your talents 
fit you for a greater. 

In spite of our elaborate school sys- 
tems, one of the greatest needs of the 
age is the education of the human facul- 
ties for useful employments. On the 
ove hand we have a vast army of people 
dependent for their subsistence upon the 
employment provided by others, and yet 
receiving poor pay for their labor when 
they are fortunate enough to get employ- 
ment at all. On the other side is an 
army of employers who are willing to 
pay good wages for skilful work, but 
who find it next to impossible to obtain 
the competent, conscientious help they 
require. Those who thoroughly under- 
stand a vocation and give an honest 
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day's work for an honest day's pay, are 
the ones who keep their positions, and 
it is the inefficient ones who are dis- 
missed as soon as their services can be 
dispensed with. 

Can not some of our great philan- 
thropists devise a way by which the ex- 
act capabilities of each individual of this 
mass of humanity that is struggling for 
bread, may be accurately determined in 
childhood by a phrenological examina: 
tion, and then educate him accordinglyt 
Would not the large sums of money 
spentin charity and in trying to make 
good men out of bad ones, be more ad- 
vantageously used? We may even go 
further. Rather than depend upon à 
few large hearted men and women to 
bear the burden of elevating the inferior 
classes by this meaus, would it not be 
better if we as a people took hold of the 
matter aud made it obligatory for each 
child in the land to pass an examination 
by a reliable phrenologist and then be 
educated according to his needs and 
adaptability. Our public schools would 
be far more usefulif they were entirely 
reconstructed and devoted, as Prof. Sizer 
suggests, to the training of the faculties 
rather than the memory. 

Another exceedingly valuable result 
of Phrenology applied is in regard to 
health, the lack of which plays a most 
deplorable part in the miseries of the 
world. Each individual may be com- 
pared to a magnetic bar, the harmoni- 
ous organization occupying that state of 
equilibrium found at its centre, while 
the farther the departure from this the 
greater the inharmony. To obtain the 
desirable balance, one must find to which 
end of the pole he belongs. One man 
may have to excite or urge his mind and 
body to action, and in so doing, lives 
and enjoys so much more, that he ad- 
vises all others to do likewise. This ad- 
vice is usually taken by those whose 
minds are already too active, and the 
consequence is very disastrous, while 
had they pursued an exactly opposite 
course, they would have reached the 
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desired result. Phrenology is the mirror 
in which you may see your state so 
clearly reflected, that the proper course 
for you to pursue suggests itself at once 
to the mind, and you will be immeasur- 
ably benefited by applying it. 
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‚ The subject is inexhaustible, but his 
attention once called to it, the thought- 
ful and earnest student of humanity 
will trace the way for himself through 
the many phases that will present them 
selves. M. С. FREDERICK, 
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INJURY TO THE ANTERIOR LOBE 


Т" April, 1889, E. J. McCrary, а 
farmer living near Waco, had a 
horse with colic, and thinking to re- 
lieve the horse put a boy on the horse's 
back, while he walked behind with a 
whip. The horse becoming angry at the 
blows laid on him, kicked Mr. McCrary 
in the forehead, crushing in the skull 
over the faculties of eventuality, indi- 
viduality, locality. From size and 
weight Mr. McCrary was a man with a 
full square forehead, a prominent de- 
velopment of all these faculties named, 
and the skull was crushed in at the root 
of the nose to a level with the eyes, the 
fracture extending upward to the middle 
of the forehead showing now an un- 
sightly depression at the seat of the in- 
jury. The physician who was called, 
made no effort, as he should have done, 
to raise the fractured part and relieve the 
pressure upon the brain, and Mr. Mc- 
Crary was at times in a semi-uncon- 
scious condition for several weeks after 
the occurrence, but has so far recovered 
that he can walk about and look after 
his farm affairs a little, but he does not 
work any and says hedoes not take any 
interest in carrying on the business as 
formerly. Furthermore, he takes no 
interest in trying to learn and observe 
things as before. His memory, too, has 
suffered considerably, and he says that 
he does not remember dates, names, or 
even recognize faces, forms, etc., as 
readily as before. I asked him if he 
«could measure distances with the eye as 
before, he said he could not; for in- 
stance, he says, “І know my orchard is 
one hundred and fifty yards from here, 
yet the distance seems different from 
what it did; in fact, it seems further 
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away, and I can't locate it as I did." 
‘ Now,” said I to him, ‘‘does that tree 
in your yard, that awning post or that 
fence board appear to you as before?” 
' No," he replied, ‘‘form, size, width, 
height, etc., seem changed to me, and I 
can't measure things by the eye as I 
could before." І then asked him if he 
could shoot a gun. *''I don't think I 
could," was his answer, ‘‘I used to be 
a good shot with the rifle, but don't 
think I could be now. For instance, a 
vulture in the air will seem like a great 
ways’ off, when in fact it will be very 
near or almost directly over me. You 
see, I can't properly locate it." I then 
asked him if he was ever good at guess- 
ing at the weight and size of cattle, 
horses and hogs. He said he used to be 
a good, close guesser, but did not think 
he would be now. ''My children tell 
me Iam more irritable and cross than 
I used to be, but I don't think I am. I 
think it because my hearing is more 
defective, and, as a consequence, it is 
more difficult for me to distinguish 
sounds.” 

At the time of the accident, Mr. Mc- 
Crary was sixty years old, a hard-work- 
ing practical and successful farmer. He 
frankly gave me the above history of 
his case, and I give it to the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL as some 
evidences of the great truths of Phre- 
nology. 

W. E. HALL, M.D., Class 1890. 
— MH —— 

A correct description of character 
such as a competent phrenologist can 
give is the best acquisition that a young 
man with alight pocket and his fortune 
to make can secure.—Observer. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


Oe. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 
1. THE RELATION OF PARENTS TO OHILDREN. 


T is a most difficult and delicate mat- 
ter to lay down rules for domestic 
government, because it involves ad- 
monitions to the parents concerning 
their own conduct. A modern philoso- 
pher closes some remarks on this sub- 
ject with the dry conclusion: ‘‘ The 
general practiceof any ideal system of 
discipline is hopeless. Parents are not 
good enough.” But [think that although 
half the fault may lie in that direction 
at least half lies in the want of knowl- 
edge. Parents are not wise enough. 
When one reflects what exquisite tact 
is required by two grown people living 
together in the married relation to get 
along in harmony, even when they pos- 
sess an Ordinary amount of self control 
and considerable knowledge of human 
nature, it becomes evident that it is 
even more difficult for an adult to deal 
justly and intelligently with a child 
whose own point of view is consistently 
ignored, and whose only chance of be- 
ing understood or sympathized with 
lies in the accuracy and vividness of 
those recollections of his own childhood 
which a parent occasionally brings to 
bear in his dealings with his children. 
The prevailing fear with many con- 
scientious parents is that they shall be 
too mild ; that their policy shall not be 
repressive enough, and as no humane 
person can consistently maintain an 
attitude of harshness throughout, they 
waver between lenient impulses and 
scruples tending toward severity, so 
that their children are brought up as on 
a borderland between conflicting powers, 
alternately captured and released, until 
they come to have a philosophical con- 
tempt forauthority of any sort. 
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Theorizing is, in questions of discip- 
line, of less value than in almost any 
other method. There are a few general 
principles that arefirm ground on which 
to build a super-structure of family 
government that must be varied accord- 
ing to the special needs of each family. 
First and foremost, a parent must ask 
himself what is the extent and what the 
purpose of his natural authority over 
his child. Janet, in his Elements of 
Morals, states it absolutely: “ Paren- 
tal authority has no other origin than 
the actual interest of the children, and 
the mission of the parent is to represent. 
it.” 

What a marvelous power of self- 
abnegation is demanded of a parent who. 
is thus called upon to represent to him- 
self as judge and legislator, the interests. 
of another individual often seemingly 
at variance with his own. It is easy for- 
him to adjust all affairs with an eye to 
their proper relation and degrees of im- 
portance ; to balance against his own 
comfort his child's enlightenment, or- 
the child’s chances of innoceut enjoy- 
ment against his own convenience, or- 
the child’s ultimate and permanent 
welfare against his own tastes and pre- 
ferences ¢ 

When one thinks of the immense 
power residing in the parents, and per- 
ceives how easily a whim or caprice may 
mar or wreck the career of the indivi- 
dual under his charge, one needs great 
confidence in the natural right instincts- 
of humanity and the most profound 
trust in the self sacrificing love of the- 
parental heart to be able to believe that. 
this relation can be carried out with any 
approach to ideal perfection. 
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Asthe child can set up no standard 
and interpoee no limitations to the ex- 
ercise of authority, the first duty of the 
parent is to set up a strict standard for 
himself, founded on the law of equity 
just laid down. The difficulty is not in 
setting up the standard but in conform- 
ing to it. Perhaps the very bardest 
thing in the world is to avoid being a 
tyrant when the temptation is offered. 
Self-restraint must precede the exercise 
of justice ; a man must govern his tem- 
per and subdue his selfish impulses be- 
fore he can ever perceive that arother 
person has rights which he is bound to 
respect. We realize very little of tbe 
intensity and force of our children's 
tastes and desires because we are seldom 
in sufficiently disinterested condition to 
take account of them. They fall in 
outwardly with our ways and ideas and 
pass a great part of their lives in subjec- 
tion to our opinions. This is, of course, 
inevitable ; but it is surely enough that 
in matters of conscientious con viction we 
must impose the law of our own being 
upon our offspring. We should leave 
them liberty to develop their own pecu- 
liarities, recollecting that nature has 
established relations with a view totheir 
benefit, and only incidentally to our 
own. 

A common observation, excusing au- 
tocratic measures with the young is that 
"children do not know what is good 
for them.” True, but do their parents 
always know what is good for them—do 
they make an impartial study of every 
question and decide always for the true 
welfare of the governed? Unless they 
possess this patience and foresight they 
are not qualified for the responsible 
position they hold. Some one has rightly 
remarked that we expect more perfection 
of our children than we are capable of 
ourselves. I think that we sometimes 
fee) ita point of duty to enjoin upon 
others ideals we have ourselves failed 
to attain. Butitis a dangerous habit, 
both because there is a tendency in hu- 
man nature to imagine that it has itself 
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more than half performed duties it has 
advocated, and because to make require- 
ments too stern and strict for perform- 
ance engenders hopelessness in the 
unfortunate one во admonished. 

The endeavor, then, of a parent should 
be, firat, to make stern demands of him- 
self; to be fair minded, sympathetic, 
and patient- Next, having established 
such proper sentimentsin his own mind 
toward his child, to bring about the cor- 
rect relation of the child toward himself. 
If success has followed the attempt in 
the first instance, the second will be far 
easier than it appears at the instant of 
approaching the subject. 

FLORENCE HULL. 


Ф 
PRACTICAL REFORM IN GIRLS’ 
SCHOOLS. 


N Revue Bleue, of Paris, Michael 
Breal notes a recent improvement 
in the order of exercises in certain free 
schools for girls which is worthy of at- 
tention in educational lines here. 
iy The reform consisted of а new distri- 
bution of time for the session of the 
schools. Instead of making the chil- 
dren come both morning and afternoon, 
instead of making the children go 
through the streets four times a day and 
keeping them separated from their fami- 
lies for a large part of their waking 
hours, the plan was to give all the 
instruction in the morning between nine 
o'clock and noon, leaving the afterncon 
for domestic and perscnal work. The 
experiment has been made and the re- 
sults have been excellent. It bss not 
been difficult to keep within the limit of 
five mornings all the instruction really 
useful and necessary. Short intervals 
of recreation, to allow the pupils to 
breathe, have been arranged after each 
lesson. 

At the College Sevigne, there has 
never been such good work done before. 
The cbildren, with the prospect of being 
freeat noon, work with a will and show 
neither fatigue nor impatience. Not- 
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withstanding the diminution of scholastic 
work, the successes in every branch 
taught have not been less numerous or 
less deserved in preceding years. The 
schoolmistresses, for their part devote 
themselves more thoroughly to their 
labors, knowing that they can have the 
after part of the day for their own 
Studies. As to the families, they are 
grateful for this new arrangement. To 
have separated from them all day a 
young daughter of fifteen or sixteen 
seemed to many mothers a hard thing 
and hurtful to the child. There was no 
time for needlework, for drawing, or for 
music. For these occupations ample 
space is now assured. Besides, theyoung 
girl is not separated from the interior 
life of her home, but remains the aid and 
assistant of her inother. 

Thus the new system (it appears very 
simple now that it has been discovered) 
presents advantages. There is no 1ncon- 
venience about it, since parents who do 
not desire their daughters to take lessons 
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in music, drawing, or sewing at home, 
or to assist in the duties of the house- 
hold, can leave them at school in the 
afternoon. 

In this way the instructions of young 
girls, planned a little in haste, and 
somewhat overdone at its beginning, 
finds little by little its equilibrium. It 
is rare that an enterprise long desired 
and carried out with ardor, does not at 
first go beyond just bounds. That has 
happened in France more than once; 
and more than once in this way an en- 
terprise has retrograded after advancing, 
and the retrogression has been as rapid 
as the advance. This time it appears, 
says M. Breal, that we have been more 
happily inspired; and that, without 
sacrificing essential points, we shall 
be able to perfect details. We are as- 
sured that the State is going to profit 
by the experiment, and will introduce 
the system of the College Sevigne 
into the secondary courses of the Lycee 
Racine. 


— — P$ :.4— ———— 


THE PROPER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


HE faculties of children are easily 
reached through pictures and 

simple stories; but the masses of the 
boys and girls of the community have 
little of the right sort of reading at their 
command. A lady teacher of Boston 
remarked to one who writes thought- 
fully in this matter: ‘‘ Have you ever 
noticed,” she asked, ‘‘ that there are no 
stories written nowadays which appeal 
to children of the poorer classes? Take 
up almost any of our juvenile publica- 
tions, and you will find that the stories 
deal with children of the upper and well- 
to-do classes. The hero or heroine moves 
among rocking horses or dolls, ponies, 
books, elegancies, or at Jeast abundant 
comforts of every kind. You can not 
expect to win the interest of a little street 
arab with such stories. They do not 
touch his life, his environment, his sym- 
pathies. They were not written for him, 
and he knows it. І made this statement 
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one day to the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, and he said I had given hima 
new thought—one upon which he 
should try to act. 

Remember, then, that in trying to 
reach your street children (as you must 
at first) with stories and pictures, you 
should select, if possible, those which 
have some point of contact with the 
child’s previous life and environment. 
We need a revival of the Dickens school 
in juvenile literature, at least, to meet 
the needs of the thousands—yes, millions 
—of poor children which the churches of 
America are just beginning to lift out of 
degradation and ignorance and misery. 

When once you get the child 
thoroughly interested you have won him. 
It is easy to pass from secular stories 
and pictures to those of the Bible; and 
in connection with the latter you begin 
to weave in the threads of mora] and 
religious instruction which are here- 
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after to form the web and woof of your 
teaching. Of course, the process of 
weeding out old habits of speech and 
of thought must be a slow one. You 
can not make a little Lord Fauntleroy 
out of a street arab in a week, or a month, 
ora year, and probably you would not 
wish to. But all the while that you 
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are gaining him you are slowly trans- 
forming him. There is no real depravity 
of heart to stand in the way of your 
efforts. Theheartat its core is probably 
sweet and right. The changes have to 
be made chiefly in what we might call 
ethical etiquette—a right disposition 
acting itself out rightly. 


— eee 


CHARACTER IN 


4 ESEMBLANCE of outline,” says 

Lavater, '" expresses resembling 
powers of' mind, and the same kind of 
forehead in two persons generally de- 
notes the same mode of considering 
subjecis of observation, of sensation ; 
that as each country has its latitude and 
corresponding temperature, so has each 
countenance, each forehead their lati- 
tude, their correspondng temperature. 
The correct measurement and compari- 
gon of the naked head may most easily be 


OUTLINE. 


performed by thestupid. Thecompress- 
ed sides, the short neck, the egg-formed, 
pointed head are strikingly remarkable. 

Figure 3 is an industrious, quick-acting 
man of calm, noble,compassionate char- 
acter, firm, simple, profound,very witty 
and a deep thinker. 

“ Certain traits,” says Lavater, ‘‘are 
most conspicuous in silhouetteorshade." 
These are: Great obstinacy, great plia- 
ability, great profundity, great super- 
ficiality, great understanding and great 
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TYPES OF HEADS, 


shade. A head longer than broad and 
outline hard and angular betokens ex- 
cessive obstinacy. A more large and 
rounded outline shows excessive 
lethargy. A head broader than long 
with hard, strong, angular, contracted 
outline shows great implacability and 
often malignity. Lavater shows this 
head in figure 2 as the head of poetry, of 
genius, but calm reason and the capa- 
city of perceiving and defining the signs 
of things are wanting. 

Figure 1is in every respect completely 
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BACK VIEW. 


natural benevolence. Creative powers 
rather than acquired knowledge, Pride 
and humility are more prominent in the 
shade than variety. Great sensibility, 
and especially infantine innocence are 
expressive in shade. In the outline of 
the forehead to the eyebrows and the 
space between the eyebrows and the in- 
sertion of the nose we see with most 
certainty the powers of the understand- 
ing and of action and passion in man; 
in the outline of the nose, taste, sensi- 
bility and feeling; in the lips mildness 
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and anger, love and hatred; ір the chin, 
the degree and species of sensuality ; the 
neck combined with its hinder part and 
position the flexibility, contraction or 
frank sincerity of character ; the crown 
of the head, not so much the power as 
the richness of the understanding ; and 
the back of the head, the mobility, irri- 
tability and elasticity. Lavater gives an 
outline, or silhouette, from the bust of 
Cicero that he says appears to him a per- 
fect model of congeniality, where all is 
acute, sharp, discerning, searching, 
satirical, elegant, conspicuous, subtle. 
There is much expression in the outlines 
of the noses of Locke, Newton, Des 
Cartes and Leibnitz. These illustrious 
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four are said to havethe largest noses of 
any historical characters. It is easier to 
classify facesfrom silhouettes than from 
portraits. Silhouettes, says Lavater, col- 
lect the distracted attention, confine it to 
an outline, make the observation more 
simple, easy and precise. There are 
assertive, self-willed noses that we are 
quite apt to see in the faces of Hindoo 
priests, Jewish rabbis and Catholic 
divines, and, assays an able writer, of 
all advocates of ancient faiths. In the 
silhouette we see their noses are high 
and straight, join the forehead without 
any indentation. These are not argu- 
mentative noses; they are not here to 
argue, but toassert. The noses of the 
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rabbis are said to be very long, quite 
high and wide in the nostrils. The 
faces of great discoverers, inventors and 
leaders show force of character and. 
originality of thought, their noble out- 
lines rise among others as mountains. 
tower above the hills and valleys. 
around. ‘Plato, Michael Angelo and 
Shakespeare rear their starry fronts. 
sublime above the electest heraldry of 
genius.” Shakespeare's face, grand and 
picturesque, treasured still, as his plays: 
now near three hundred years old, and 
extending still “to the furtherest verge 
of human experience and sounding all. 
the surging depths of human conscious- 
ness." Inthe faceof Michael Angelo. 
unsurpassed as painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, we see still the lines of nobility 
shining so clear in his noble, benevolent 
illustrious life. So the face of Columbus 
looks down still upon this western. 
world, the home he found for all earth's 
weary and way-worn wanderers, and 
beloved still and forever revered the 
rugged, benevolent face of Peter Cooper, 
who has given hand and heart and 
wings to genius, and help and hope to 
poverty’s brightest, loveliest children. 
Among the immortals, how all these 
silhouettesshine forth! Time's wavesor 
oblivion’s dust can never cover their 
forceful individuality. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


—————— + $ + ————— 


“MR” JOB, 


" Look there, Mother," said Will, "don't you 
see Brown? 

Brown's coming to call—now can't 1 go. 
down?" 

“ Say, Mr.,” I said, “ there comes Mr. Brown, 

Be sure don't forget while he is ia town." 


The story of Job I told him that night. 
He said when I kissed him and put out the 
light : 
“Say Mr. Job, Mother, for Job is not right." 
L. M. M. 
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HEALTH, WHAT IS IT! 


HE scripture says '' Health and 
good estate of body are above all 

gold, and a strong body above infinite 
wealth.” It is the normal play of all 
the functions of the body ; it is the unit 
of harmony occurring asa result of 
conformity to the laws of life. To 
maintain health we must preserve the 
balanceof the life forces, obey the laws 
ofour being. What will make a sick 
man well will also prevent a well man 
from being sick. The agents conducive 
to health are air, water, food, sunlight, 
temperature, rest, exercise, clothing, 
magnetism, mental and emotional influ- 
ences. There must also be a moral 
atmosphere surrounding us in order to 
receive and maintain the best physical 
as well as spiritual health. Health is 
more precious than gold, and the sickly 
sentimentality so prevalent in our cities 
of delicate and bleached features, wasp 
waists, small feet, is detrimental to the 
highest moral and religious feelings, itis 
an outrage upon nature, and an impu- 
tation that God is a failure as the 
architect of these bodies. While we 
pray our bodies present an argument 
against us. It is as much a sin and a 
crime to destroy our capabilities and 
possibilities in this world by demoraliz- 
ing habits and customs as it is to refuse 
to do good. ''He who promotes the 
health of a community must in every 
way improve it." The true benefactors 
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of mankind are those who have taught 
the people the laws, and aided in pro- 
moting the conditions of health. It 
should be the duty of teachers, preachers, 
etc., to teach the doctrines of health as 
well as the doctrines of the church. We 
often pray ‘‘ Thy will be done, oh God,” 
when it was not God's will, but our own 
sin and folly which brought about such 
devastating effects. Itis God's will that 
we should be healthy, happy and enjoy 
life. Disease, sickness and premature 
death are the result of disobedience to 
the laws of life, physiological errors, 
punishment for oursins and trangres- 
sions. We have blamed Providence 
long enough; it is little short of 
blasphemy to impute to Him what we 
have brought upon ourselves. The 
signs of the times point toward better 
things. When a Talmage can preach a 
health sermon to his congregation and 
declare the whole truth, and when 
minor lights are saying that we blame 
Providence for afflicting our dearest 
friends or striking them down in the 
bloom of youth, when the true cause 
was violation, disobedience somewhere, 
somehow! Brother Martin (pastor of 
our Christian Church) is also treading 
in the footprints of Moses. Many of his 
utterances are pregnant with meaning 
and good thoughts on this subject. 
When the people are ready there will be 
found plenty to teach. What are the 
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laws of health ? The first law is that 
-every child born into the world should 
be provided with a good constitution, 
sound healthy organization, by having 
‚в strong and healthy father and mother. 
Feeble and diseased procreation is a sin 
against the race. As no farmer would 
sow bad corn, or breed from: weak and 
diseased animals, во no man or woman 
should risk bringing into the world un- 
healthy or short lived offspring. We 
should begin further back by teaching 
the laws of marriage. 

When а child is born the necessaries 
of a healthful existence are: The first 


and the last and continuous want of all 


animals is pure air. From birth to 
death, night and day, sleeping and wak- 
ing the blood wants oxygen. Then 
ventilate your rooms,expand your lungs, 
fill them with air, despise and discoun- 
tenance the fashion that impedes healthy 
respiration. The second necessary of 
lifeis water. Three-fourths of the hu- 
man body, and the bodies of most ani- 
mals is water. A man may be forty 
days without food, but it is doubtful if 


any one ever lived ten days without 


water. The waste of water from the 
body is constant. A certain quantity is 
carried off by every breath. Water 
comes from every pore of the skin, and 
when efflux is increased by heat or 
exercise, it gathers in drops of perspira- 
tion,drenches the clothing or trickles off 
in streams. It passes off in quantities 
from the bladder, loaded with wasted 
matter of muscles, bones and nerves. 
All these losses must be supplied. Water 
is essential to the formation of the gas- 
tric juice, to dissolve our food, also 
needed to dissolve and wash away the 
filth of consumed tissues, the universal 
carrier and dissolver, ''to keep our 
bodies clean from inmost to outmost.” 
The third necessary of life is food. 
Food is required to make blood ; the 
purest food will make the purest blood, 
with which the whole body, with all its 
wonderful organism, is built up and then 
renewed from:day to day; for every 
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organ from brain to bone is undergoing 
constant '' wear and tear," waste matter 
carried out by the lungs, skin, kidneys 
and intestines, secretions and excretions, 
which must be constantly renewed by 
nutrition. We need not only food, but 
good food, and those who are wise, and 
want the best of tools to work with, the 
finest brains and strongest muscles, will 
naturally seek for the best food since 
pure and good food makes pure and 
good blood, which builds up, sustains 
and renews a strong and healthy body. 

Air, water, food, these the great neces- 
saries of life, and in their perfection and 
purity, the prime requisite of health. 

In regard toeach of them there is the 
question of quantity. Of pure air, no 
one is likely to get too much, we can not 
breathe too much. In foul air we in- 
stinctively take in as little as possible, 
as many of ushave experienced in badly 
ventilated churches, lecture rooms, etc. 
Coming out of the unventilated church, 
theatre or fashionable party what long 
breaths we take of the fresh air. Nature 
calling for more oxygen in the blood. 
Every place where men live should be 
ventilated that they may breathe fully; 
the bad air of bedrooms, shops, public 
houses, schools, churches, fashionable 
assemblies, railroad trains, etc., etc., is 
& disgrace to civilization. Those who 
drink pure water, the only real drink, 
will not be likely to drink too much. A 
certain amount of water is required and 
essential to the best vigor of body and 
mind. Most people drink too little of the 
sparkling cheery life-giving element, 
water; less tea, coffee, cocoa and intoxi- 
cating liquors and more water. When 
the people begin to fully realize that the 
medicinal properties of water are superior 
to most of the decoctions, infusions, etc., 
etc., and that many of the so called 
remedies owe their efficiency to the large 
amount of water they contain, they will 
discard many very questionable reme- 
dies and partake freely of pure fresh 
water. 

The law of quantity in regard to (ood 
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isto take day by day just as much as is 
needed to supply force and makes up for 
waste. An ounce too much is a double 
waste. You wastethefoodand the force 
that is necessary todigest it, make it into 
blood, circulate it through the body, and 
finally expel it from the system when 
the food is simple, natural, healthful-- 
instinct and habit are generally safe 
guides. What more? Cleanliness 
everywhere. Pureair, pure water, pure 
food, a pure mind in a pure body. Mens 
sana in corpore sano. The daily bath is 
a religious duty with half the race, and 
though we do not think this necessary, 
every person should take a bath once 
or twice a week. ‘There is land and 
food, air and water, light and warmth, 
shelter and clothing, beauty and knowl- 
edge forall. If there can be one health- 
ful, happy home, why not millions f" 
If one child can be trained to health, 
knowledge and virtue, why not all! 
We believein man's goodness and innate 
principles of righteousness, justice and 
mercy. If this good work of sanitary 
and social reformation can bedone, why 
not begin at once and doit? Whena 
sound physiology is the most important 
part of every child's education, when it 
influences the lives of every father and 
mother, when children are healthfully 
begotten and healthfully reared and 
nurtured, health will be universal, and 
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there will be little need of physicians 
chemists or medicines. The intelligent. 
and educated surgeon and sanitarian 
will always bein demand. Let us not 
proceed until we have ascertained what 
is disease? Itis simply an unbalanced 
condition of the life forces; it is an effort. 
of nature to eradicate impurities from 
the system, to eliminate from the vital 
domain things detrimental to life. Dis- 
ease is pot a thing to be suppressed, but 
an action to be directed. We must not 
doctor effects, but remove causes, help 
nature in her efforts of purification and 
reparation by giving the best conditions 
ofcure. Nature has provided penalties 
from every violation of her laws. She 
is inexorable in her demands, must have 
her pound of flesh before she can or will 
be satisfied. The whole science of 
surgery and medicine is that of aiding 
the efforts of nature to cure. We can 
hold the fragments of a broken bone in 
their proper position, but nature must 
do the work by uniting them. All that 
we can dois to watch and favor these ~ 
operations. The whole theory of what 
disease is and its treatment have under- 
gone a marked change during the last 
twenty-five years, and the treatment 
must still further undergo radical. 
changes in the future. 
MRS. J. T. TRESIDDER, 
Warsaw Sanitarium. 
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HOW TO HELP 


EARLY every one has to act the 

part of a physician some time, 

and especially is this the case in country 
districts whereskilled helpis tooremote 
and the case urgent. Inthe treatment 
of wounds grown-up people generally 
should have some knowledge that 
needed attention may be given promptly 
and the injured, at least, kept in as 
good a state as possible until the doctor 
comes. A word or two on this subject 
from a practical source is offered here: 
The treatment of wounds chiefly con- 
sists in avoiding maltreatment of them. 
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THE WOUNDED. 


First, stop the bleeding. Exposure to 
the air will clot the blood, and plug 
most of the cut vessels. If any remain 
unplugged and the bleeding continues, 
press firmly but gently on the wound or: 
vessels if a large one, for a few minutes 
—examining cautiously from time to 
time to see if it has stopped. The reason 
this method sometimes fails is that, in- 
stead of firm, patient pressure, a series. 
of fussy, nervous, hurried digs, pokes. 
and dabs displace the clots as soon as 
formed. Second, remove any dirt, 
gravel, glass, thorns, etc. Third, de- 
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stroy any germs, fungi, bacteria, by 
washing the wound, and the parts 
around for some distance, with some 
antiseptic lotion which will kill them, 
and which any chemist will supply. 
The person who dresses a wound should 
always, before touching it, wash his 
own hands thoroughly in one of these 
lotions. 

It is obviously useless for the 
dresser to attempt to clean the wound 
if, after having done so, he touches 
some unpurifled body, which must be 
swarming with germs, collects them on 
his fingers, and sows a crop of them in 
the wound, for one germ may soon 
make a million. For the same reason, 
when the wound is being purified, 
purify it (the wound) first, then the parts 
adjacent, washing round and round in 
A series of circles, each larger than the 
last, and never go back from the edge 
of the purified area to the wound. This 
holds good of all dressings after the 
first; and many a wound, which has 
Started pure and healthy, has been con- 
verted into a putrid sore by the neglect 
of this apparently trivial precaution. 
The surgeon, of course, purifies all his 
instruments before using them. Fourth, 
avoid tension and secure drainage. All 
discharge from a wound, in excess of 
that quantity which can be carried away 
easily by the circulation, should come 
away in the dressings. If itis allowed 
to collect in the wound, it forms a stag- 
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nant pool most favorable to the growth 
of germs. Further, any such collections 
under, or deep in the wound, if unable 
to get out, give rise to tension, great 
pain and swelling, setting up further 
irritation, leading to the formation of 
matter, burrowing in the flesh and 'de- 
stroying it. Therefore, if a wound after 
a few days shows signs of becoming in- 
flamed, the cause is very likely ineffi- 
cient drainage, and the surgeon should 
be consulted. Inefficient drainage is 
the danger so often hidden under 
sticking-plaster. The common remedy 
is & poultice, which, though soothing, 
usually introduces more germs, and does 
not attack the cause directly. All the 
advantages of a poultice can be obtained 
in a hot antiseptic fomentation. Fiftb, 
see that the sides of the cut are in con- 
tact with one another—that there is no 
gaping. Sixth, put on adressing. This, 
of course, should be free from germs. 
The most generally convenient is old 
but clean linen rag, which has been 
boiled for a quarter of an hour and dipped 
in boracic acid lotion. If the wound is 
a raw surface, dress it with boracic oint- 
ment spread on a boiled rag, asa protec- 
tive. Thechief objection to antiseptics 
for domestic use lies in the fact that, the 
germs being extremely tenacious of life, 
the substances which will kill them will 
also kill human beings if left carelessly 
about to be drunk by children. Seventh, 
keep the wound at rest, 
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MRS. DEBORAH POWERS. 


NSTANCESof longevity wellauthen. 
ticated always find an audience 
wherever they may be related. This is 
especially true of those instances that 
relate to living persons, and it has been 
the practice of the editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGIOAL toexhibit a preference for the 
living in such mention of longevity as 
has occurred in these pages. 
Our attention has been called lately 
to a centenarian who resides at Lan- 
singburg, N. Y., and whose career in- 
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cludes matters of interest tbat are rarely 
found in the life of à woman of greatly 
advanced age. Mrs. Deborah Powers, 
of whom this sketch is drawn, celebrated 
her hundredth anniversity August 5, 
1890, and the occasion was madea some- 
what notable one in Lansingburg where 
she had lived since 1816. The brief ac- 
count at hand of her life tells us that 
she was theseventh child, and youngest 
daughter of Nathaniel and Sarah Nev- 
ins Ball, of Hebron, N. H. Her par- 
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ents were natives of Hollis, and they 
were among the early settlers of Hebron 
"They had ten children, fivesons and five 
daughters. Her father, who wasa far- 
mer, died at the age of 84, and her 
mother at 89. What education she re- 
ceived was but scant and obtained at the 
district school. Her domestic education, 
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other clothes of the country. Having 
obtained a knowledge of this, she began 
the practice of going from house to 
houseto makeup the clothing of the 
men of the families and the dressmak- 
ing of the women. The wages for that 
service were $1 per week and board. 
The pay for women spinning and weav- 
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in accordance with the habits of the 
community in which she lived, taught 
her cooking of the plain fare of farmers, 
spinning, dyeingin simple colors, ard 
weaving. When about 18 years of age 
.She went to Bristol and learned the tailor- 
ing trade, that is, to cut and make up 
men’s clothing, the material then being 
‘the homespun woolen, linen, and 
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ing was halfa dollar a week, and for 
housework 75 cents per week, with board 
in each case. 

She was married February 22, 1816, 
to William Powers, who was born in 
the adjoining town of Groton, but at 
thattime lived in Lansingburg, N. Y., 
and was then a school teacher. Thus 
Lansingburg became her home. 
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Mr. Powers had acquired some know- 
ledge of the manufactureof table oil- 
cloths while a young man, and his ex- 
perimentsin manufacturing were so suc- 
cessful that he gave up teaching in 1821 
and devoted his attention to oilcloth 
production. 

In June, 1829, an unexpected calatnity 
occurred to the family. Mr. Powers was 
engaged in making varnish when the 
resinous mixture took fire suddenly 
and he was so severely burned as to 
lose his life. Thus Mrs. Powers was left 
a widow with two children, the eldest 
twelve years of age, a new manufactory 
partially finished, and a large debt in- 
curred in its construction. She was 
badly burned in the accident herself. She 
made up her mind that the purpose 
which had been set under way should 
be carried out. She called to her aid 
her brother, Mr. John Bali, a lawyer, 
residing in Lansingburg, and later em- 
ployed Mr. Jonathan E. Whipple as her 
assistant, and took him into partnership 
in 1832. In 1842 her eldest son was ad- 
mitted into the firm, and in February, 
1847, her youngest son succeeded Mr. 
Whipple, and the present firm of D. 
Powers & Sons was organized. For 
many years she was actively interested 
in the conduct of the business, but grad- 
ually gave up her active control. 

In 1887 the bank of Lansingburg failed, 
being the only bank inthe town. Al- 
bert E. Powers was appointed receiver, 
and to facilitate the work of the receiver 
and to accommodate themselves and the 
customers of the bank of Lansingburg, 
the firm opened a private banking house, 
prefixing the style ‘‘ Bank" tothe firm 
name, and the two branches of business 
are still continued. Thus Mrs. Powers 
is undoubtedly the oldest, if not the first 
woman in the banking business in the 
world. 

Some years ago Mrs. Powers, feeling 
that she had acquired property enough, 
decided to found a home for aged ladies. 
In 1883 a suitable building and grounds 
were bought, a matron was obtained, 
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and a beginning was made. In June, 
1885, the institution was incorporated 
under the laws of the State as Deborah 
Powers Home for Old Ladies, and is 
now in full and successful operation at 
Lansingburg. 

A letter received not long since, from 
а niece of the worthy old lady, speaks 
of her as convalescent from a cold con- 
tracted in the early Spring days, but 
still feeble, has her breakfast in bed and 
gets up about ten o'clock. She is, how- 
ever, strong enough to go upstairs to 
sleep, and bears the weight of her hun- 
dred years in a wonderful way. Her 
mind is bright and active, and the ac- 
counts she is fond of giving of life in 
her young days are entertaining. The 
simplicity of it is in strong contrast with 
what is common now. The first cotton 
she ever saw was India cotton that her 
father had purchased for fifty cents a 
pound. It was put up in rolls as cotton 
batting is to-day. 

The portrait given is from а photo- 
graph taken of Mrs. Powers at the age 
of ninety, and represents an organiza- 
tion of such strength and spirit that 
ten years would be an easy estimate of 
her expectation. The head is well de- 
veloped and the expression that of a 
practical, steadfast, self-reliant and in- 
dustrious nature. We wish that the 
country possessed a hundred thousand 
of such women, i. e, women with such 
brains. Their influence would be marked 
in the community and healthful to pub- 
lic morals. 
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Ex-SEORETARY HAMILTON FIsH is in 
his home on the Hudson, nearly oppo- 
site West Point. Though eighty-three 
years of age, a year older than Glad- 
stone or Tennyson, he shows no sign of 
mental or physical failing. A writer 
who visited him recently says that, 
except fora slight imperfection in the 
Secretary's walk, he could see no 
change in him since 1882. 
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THE Mission оғ ParN.—The power 
which rules the universe—tbis great, 
tender power--uses pain as a signal 
of danger. Just, generous, beautiful 
Nature never strikes a foul blow; 
never attacks us behind our backs; 
never digs pitfalls or lays ambus- 
cades; never wears a smile upon her 
faca when there is vengeance in her 
heart. Patientiy she teaches us her 
laws, plainly she writes her warnings, 
tenderly she graduates herforces. Long 
before the fierce, red danger light of 
pain is flashed, she pleads with us—as 
though for her own sake, not ours—to 
be merciful to ourselves and to each 
other. She makes the overworked brain 
to wander from the subject of its labors. 
She turns the over-indulged body 
against the delights of yesterday. These 
are her caution signals: “Go slow." 
She stands ір the filthy courtsand alleys 
that we pass daily and beckons us to en- 
ter and realize with our senses what we 
allow to exist in the midst of culture of 
which we brag. And what do we do 
for ourselves? We ply whip and spur 
on the jaded brain as though it were a 
jibing horse—force it back into the road 
which leads to madness, and go on full 
gallop. 

We drug the rebellious body with 
stimulants, we hide the original, and 
think we have escaped the danger, 
and are very festive before night. We 
turn aside, as the Pharisee did of old, 
and pass on the other side with our 
handkerchief to our nose. At last, hav- 
ing broken Nature's laws, and disre- 
garded her warnings, forth she comes-- 
drums beating, colors flying—right in 
front! to punish us. Then wego down 
on our knees and whimper about it, it 
having pleased God Almighty to send 
this affliction upon us, and pray him to 
work a miracle in order to reverse the 
natural consequences of our disobedi- 
ence, or save from the trouble of doing 
our duty. In other words, we put our 
fingers in the fire and beg tbat it may 
not hurt. 
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BaTHING WITHOUT A BATHROOM.— 
“Нож can I bathe without a bath 
tub?” ruefully asks the city bred man 
or woman who has been reared 
among the improvements of modern 
plumbing. Very well, we answer, and 
perhaps with more real benefit than 
is obtained from a leisurely soaking in 
over warm water. One can bathe very 
well in his hotel room or in the country 
farm house in the following simple plan: 
The requisites area basin of tepid water, 
two ordinary towels and a rough bath 
towel. When the bath isto be taken un- 
cover the upper partof the body, leav- 
ing the limbs, from theloins downward, 
covered. Apply the bath towel to the 
exposed part of the body, with firm 
and rapid friction, all over; now soak 
one of the bedroomtowels in the basin, 
press it out, so as toavoid dripping, then 
rub well the whole upper part of the body 
with it, passing it over theshoulders and 
taking theopened-out ends in both hands 
and rubbing briskly the back. Wring 
out the towel and pass it again over the 
whole trunk for ihe first dry, after 
which rub thoroughly all over with the 
dry towel, and then apply friction with 
the bath towel until theskin is in one 
glow. Now put on the flannel under- 
jacket, turning it well up below. Then 
repeat the whole operation on the lower 
part of the body. You may open your 
window to get an abundant supply of 
oxygen, and you ought to take a tumbler 
or two of fresh cold water, in sips, dur- 
ing the operation of dressing, after 
which go out into the open air for half 
an hour before breakfast, and you re- 
turn with a good appetite, and there- 
after go through the laborsof the day 
with buoyancy, ease and elasticity. 
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A Learnep ''Doo."—One of our 
physicians recently received the follow- 
ing letter from a country physician (i) : 
"Dear dock I hav a pashunt whos 
phisicol sines shoes that the windpipe 
w&s ulcerated of, &nd his lung have 
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drop intoo his stumick.:: he is unabel to 
swoller and I feer his stumick tube is 
gon. I hav giv hym evry thing without 
effeckt. his father is weltliy Onerable 
and influenshial. he is an active memb- 
ber off the M. E. Chirsch and god nos I 
dont want too loose hym. what shall I 
due. ans. buy returne male. yoursin 
neede.” — Medical News. 


Some PHYSIOLOGICAL Facts.—The 
skin contains more than two million 
pores or openings, which are the outlets 
of an equal number of sweat glands. 

Each prespiratory duct is one-fourth 
of an inch in length, which would make 
the aggregate length of the whole about 
nine miles. 

The human skeleton consists of more 
than two hundred distinct bones. 

An amount of blood equal to the whole 
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quantity in the body passesthrough the 
heart once every minute. 

The full capacity of the mature lungs 
isabout three hundred and twenty cubic 
inches. 

About twothirdsof a pint of air is 
inhaled and exhaled at each breath in 
ordinary respiration. 

The stomach daily produces nine 
pounds of gastric juice for digestion of 
food; its capacity is about five pints. 

There are more than five hundred 
separate muscles in the body, with an 
equal number or more of nerves and 
blood vessels. 

The weight of the heart is from eight to 
twelve ounces. It beats one hundred 
thousand times in every twenty four 
hours. 

The average man takes five and one- 
half pounds of food and drink each day, 
which amounts to one ton of solid food 
and liquid nourishment annually. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Motor Centres.—In a paper 
discussing the motor centres of the brain 
and the principles of localization, Prof. C. 
L. Herrick, of Cincinnati, says: 

** Localization is not possible in the arbi- 
trary way mentioncd by Munk, neither can 
it be denied so abruptly as by Goltz. There 
are areas corresponding to the several 
classes of gensations, butthese cortical areas 
overlap to a very great extent, so that ір- 
jury to any part of the cortex may induce 
disturbances of a large number of functions. 
There is an inner nucleus, or sphere, for each 
gense, however, and these are located much 
as indicated by Munk. Extensive cortical 
lesions produce changes in disposition, be- 
cause of the loss of the normal association 
of percepts and images in the soul. Ofthe 
two views, first, that the cortex contains 
centres for all menta] manifestations, even 
o the crudest sensations and motor im- 
tpulses; and, second, that the cortex is 
solely concerned with concepts derived from 
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the several senses and voluntary impulses 
as wellas memory and attention, the authors 
seem to lean to the latter. The corpus 
striatum is regarded as an integral part of 
the cortex as much as the hippocampus. 

“Тһе attempt of Munk to substantiate a 
topographical projection of the retinal areas 
upon the cortex is considered as contrary to 
the facts brought out, and summarily dis- 
missed. On the other hand, it is concluded 
that the cortex contains only centres of 
sense-perception with their correlated mem- 
ory-images, while simple sensation and mo- 
tor impulses are located in the lowest cen- 
tres." 


The Festal Origin of Human 
Speech.—Mr. J. Donovan writes on the 
subject in Mind, and says: ‘‘ An interest 
has long been growing in matters connected 
wlth aboriginal music, through the sheer 
force of the reputation of the art as an 
accomplishment, and a supporter of menta] 
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culture, and not by reason of any confident 
insight into its psychological roots. The 
results of physiological and archaeological 
research, and the queries and guesses made 
about the power of mueic by philosophers 
from Aristotle downward, have been paral- 
led in such a remarkable way by travelers 
among contemporary savages, that the bare 
weight of ancient tradition and modern eth- 
nological fact could not help tending to 
raise musicinto a high place, as a factor in 
the evolution of mind, though psychology 
furnished no interpreting guide. 

I think the origin of speech, was only pos- 
sible through the aid of the psychological 
machinery, which belonged to musical 
pleasure. 

It must be observed that while commu- 
nal interest itself is not peculiar to man, it 
is peculiar to man to give expression to this 
interest in a way that has nothing to do 
with life-caring instincts. This commu- 
nal spirit finds its first and ;rudest expres- 
sion in the bodily play-excitement which 
is found in all grades of development, from 
that of the lowest Australian and American 
aborigines up to the choral dance, out of 
whichthe firat glorifying songs of the race 
and its heroes are found growing. Cer- 
tainly, we can not catch sight of this play- 
excitement in ita first spontaneous outlet ; 
at the lowest grade in which the manners of 
its outlet are formed, they had already be- 
come matters of racial tradition, and 
had become; involved іп (ће peculiar 
social habit of festal celebration. But 
(1) bodily play-movements in imitation of 
actions; (2) rhythmic beating ; (8) some 
approach to song, and (4) some degree of 
commercial interest display themselves as 
the most constant element of all festal cele- 
brations. 

The foundation, we have to work on is 
the animal consciousnese, as occupied with 
the diffused pleasure of bodily play-excite- 
ment, and the common elation following suc- 
cess in a common enterprise. This state 
of consciousness must be preserved in 
order to do ite work. The natural modes 
of expression tend to preserve it—1. e., the 
bodily play-excitement in imitation of the 
successful actions, and the rhythmic beat- 
ing. These movements give to conscious- 
ness preservative elements of sensation. 
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The psychologist will advance upon the 
philologist's negative definition of the ulti- 
mate roots of human speech. The philologist 
says that roots are elements of words, 
which analysis can reduce no farther. The 
psychologist may say that the root is not 
ultimate for him. He can trace it back to 
the musical tones, which become reproduc- 
tive agents of the vague presentative ele- 
ments of actions, as they have been 
repeatedly held together in consciousness, 
by the psychological machinery of nascent 
musical pleasure. He can trace the root 
back tothe rhythmic sounds that savages 
produce, when they beat sonorous bodies, 
amid the play-excitement which was origi- 
nated through commonal action, and which 
had become, at the earliest glimpses we ob- 
tain of it, involved likethe oldest and most 
sacred of the words it gave birth to, u 
the race's traditional custom of festal cele- 
bration. 


Effect of Morbid Brain Devel- 
opment on the Hody.—The most 
striking features of the ‘‘criminal”’ skull, as 
seen in American prisons, ia the tendency 
to trachy.cephalism (wideness of head) and 
not micro-cephaly (smallness of head), and 
the great frequency of criminal asymmetry. 
As far as our observations go, they tend to 
show that a degenerate type of skull is 
common among criminals, and that the as- 
sertion of Lombrosso that the deviation of 
type, as far as the index is concerned, is to- 
ward trachy-cephaly, is correct. 

A striking feature of the degenerate skull, 
as illustrated by many skulls in the habitual 
criminal class, is its peculiarly twisted con- 
formation. The form suggests what might 
result if the skull were taken while soft be- 
tween the hands and twisted in such a mar- 
ner that all points of anatomical correpond- 
ence are thrown out of their normal 
relations. The result would naturally be 
asymmetry in all directions.—Alienist and 


Neurologist. 


Causation of Sleep.—tin his suc- 
cessive publications, Dr. Cappir accepts 
the positlon, usually taken by physiolo- 
gists, that the state of sleep is accompanied 
by diminished brain circulation; but he 
combats the view that sleep is due to a dimi- 
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nution of the whole mass of blood within 
the cranial cavity, and that the compensa- 
tion for this diminution is gotten by an in- 
crease in the amount of cerebro-spinal fluid 
inthe ventricular and sub-arachnoid spaces 
of the brain. His objection to this opinion 
is based upon it not being reconcilable with 
either the physics or the physiology of the 
parts situated within the cranium. As re- 
gards the physics, he adopts the views advo- 
cated by Drs. Alexander Munroe (secundus), 
Abercrombie and Keller, that inasmuch as 
the brain lies within a closed cavity, which 
possesses rigid, bony walls, the contents 
can not be affected directly by the pressure 
of the atmosphere, which canonly influence 
the interior of the cranium through the 
blood-vessels, so that a force is constantly in 
operation to maintain the amount of blood 
within the intercranial vessels. The author 
believes that the effect of the pressure on 
the blood-vessels, say of the neck and head, 
is opposed to the movement of the blood in 
the veins, and that the tendency of the 
pressure is to keep the blood within the 
veins, which ramify in the vascular mem- 
brane enveloping the brain, called the pia- 
mater. At the same time, however, the 
arterial stream drives the blood onward into 
the capillaries and veins, which tends to 
dilate the latter vessels, and in conjunction 
with the backward pressure in the great 
veins, to retard the flow of blood through 
the veins of the pia mater, and consequently 
through the great venous sinuses of the head 
into the jugular vein. In this way he infers 
that while the brain itself becomes less vascu- 
lar, the mass of blood within the cranial cavity 
remains the same, but its mode of distribu. 
tion is altered ; a less proportion is within 
the arteries and capillaries, while an increase 
takes place in the contents of the veins of 
the pia mater. The author acknowledges, 
in connection with the nutrition of the brain, 
that molecular actions of a subtile kind take 
place between the blood and the blood- 
vessels and the nervous tissues, and that 
theze are much less active during sleep than 
when awake. The lessened activity in the 
nutrition of the nerve-protoplasm diminishes 
the activity of the capillary circulation. He 
regards, however, the change in the balance of 
the circulation between the arteries and the 
capillaries on the one hand and the veins on 
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the other as the keystone of the theory of 
the causation of sleep. The altered balance 
of the circulation occasions a change in the 
balance of active pressure, which is not so 


much within the brain substance as on the · 


surface. It is less expansive and more 
compressing, and with this compression 
consciousness ig suspended. In proof of 
this theory, the author adduces observations 
made by Dr. Hughlings Jackson and him- 
self on the retina, the blood-vessels of 
which are so intimately connected with 
those of the brain, both during sleep and in 
a state of coma, from which it would appear 
that in these conditions the retina was paler, 
its arteriessmaller, but its veins were larger, 
more tortuous and distended. In another 
case, recorded by Dr. Kennedy, where a por- 
tion of the skull and dura mater had been 
removed, and the pia mater consequently 
exposed, it was noticed that the veins in the 
latter were during sleep congested, and as- 
sumed a darker hue. 

In a chapter entitled **Some Points in 
Mental Physiology,” the author considers 
how far the peculiarities of the encephalic 
circulation may affect the functional activ- 
ity of different parts of the brain. Starting 
from the position that the brain is a com- 
posite organ, and that distinct portions are 
put into а state of functional activity in 
connection with the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, the question of balance of 
the circulation has again to be considered, 
for the part which is more immediately 
concerned in the production of the particu- 
lar cerebral operation must ,become the 
seat of vascular excitement, and theamount 
of blood flowing through its vessels will be 
greater than that tranamitted through those 
other parts of the brain, which are, for the 
time being, not so functionally active. 
Hence, а certain tension of the area or 
centre which {is actively working must 
arise, and the encephalic circulation is 
focussed in the direction of a:tivity. The 
parts which surround the operating centre 
would act as a background of resistance, 
and would afford such support as would 
secure the immediate liberating action in 
the discharging centre. 

The author applies his views on the en- 
cephalic circulation to the explanation of 
the phenomena of hypnotism. The first 
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incident in the hypnotic state is & steady, 
prolonged effort of volition, in which the 
attention is concentrated in a very restricted 
direction. The immediate consequence is 
fatigue of the nerve centres, concerned in 
keeping up the strain. Their molecular 
actions become enfeebled, the circulation 
through them is less active, and a condition 
approaching that of sleep is produced. If 
then, in the form of a ‘‘suggestion” from 
another some stimulus calls into activity a 
part of the brain not fatigued in the effort 
of attention, thevascluar activity in it will 
be increased and its function will be inten- 
sified. 

An assertion boldly made to a hyp- 
notized pereon may influence belief in 
opposition to previous experience, and if it 
be toward an ideational centre,some particu- 
lar notion may so monopolize the con- 
sciousness that discrimination and judgment 
may become almost as completely in abey- 
ance as in ordinary dreamiog.—From a 
Review in Nature. 


New Applications of Wood.—1n- 
vention is bringing wood to wonderful uses. 
By a simple process beautiful embossed 
panels are produced in wood, the work 
closely resembling carving, and its attrac- 
tiveness comparing favorably with that of 
fine art. In these the original patterns are 
carved by hand, and from these molds are 
made, on which the wood is placed after 
being softened; the wood in these molds is 
now subjected to 260 degrees of heat and to 
such great pressure as effectively prevents 
allshrinkage. Wood may be cut as thin as 
the .008 inch, though in this state it is not 
useful for veneering or decorative purposes ; 
that which is cut to the thickness of .01 
inch or .0066 and lined with paper being 
employed for ornamenting walls and ceil- 
ings, as this neither shrinks nor swells, there 
not being enough of it for the atmosphere 
to lay hold of. 

If it is desired to place such a ve- 
meer on the wall, all holes and cracks 
are first filled with plaster of paris, and 
after being glue-sized the wall is ready for 
the wood in panels. The veneers are made 
damp with a preparation of glycerine and 
water, which softens them and renders them 
pliable on their becoming dry. 
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Attention has been particularly called of 
late to the successful manufacture of vari- 
ous useful articles by subjecting wood pulp 
to а peculiar process, the results being very 
satisfactory. For this purpose the wood 
pulp is taken as it comes from the mill, and 
after first fully drying it or not, it is im- 
mersed in an indurating pickle, with color- 
ing, if desired; it is thus made quite in- 
destructible by fire, a bunsen burner simply 
charring the exterior surface. [tis claimed 
to be stronger than timber or joists and 
girders, and several times lighter tban iron 
or steel, and, above all, the cost of manu. 
facture is claimed to be so low as to bring 
it into competition with both wood and 
iron. Itis said that experiments will be 
made still further to decrease the cost and 
increase its field of influence, and that its 
manufacture is to be pushed. — Lumber 
World. 


A Town of Cripples.—One of the 
strangest places in the United States is the 
little city of Hazardsville, Conn., for in 
this small place nearly every person one 
meets із а cripple. Men without arms and 
legs, or with badly scarred faces, meet you 
at every turn, until the visitor begins to feel 
that he is visiting the grounds of some 
great hospital after a great battle. But the 
secret of this strange condition of the popu- 
lation is that near Hazardaville are the 
greatest powder mills in the world, and all 
the cripples have been maimed by explo- 
sions. 

During the day the able-bodied citizens 
are at work in tbe mills, and so only 
the cripples are to be seen in the 
streets. Strange to say these poor creatures 
seem very cheerful and happy, and often 
one comes upon a group of ten or twenty 
laughing and talking ae light-hearted and 
contented as if tbey possessed all their 
limbs. One reason for this mental dis- 
position, it may be intimated, is that they 
are for the most part provided for in the 
way of subsistence. One peculiarity will, 
however, strike the new comer at once, and 
that is the extreme care with which they 
move about, as if the habits acquired in 
the powder mills still cling to them even 
after they had been forced to leave their 
work. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
SIXTH PAPER. 


Many of the older philosophers ap- 
peared to regard character as a matter 
of acquirement, and not a manifestation 
of inherent qualities. Locke, the rep- 
resentative of these adopted for the most 
part the teaching of Aristotle, although 
we think that the distinguished author 
of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing went much further than a 
Strict interpretation of Aristotle's views 
would warrant in characterizing the 
mind asa mere tabula rasa, in which 
training, education, circumstances, im- 
pressed the elements that in their com- 
bination produced the special character- 
istics of individuality and capacity. In 
his Ethics, the instructor of Alexander 
wrote (Book II.): ''We acquire the 
virtues by doing the acts, as is the case 
with the arts, too. We leara an art by 
doing that which we wish to do when 
we have learned it; we become build- 
ers by buildiug and harpers by harping. 
And һо by doing just acts we become 
just, and by doing acts of temperance 
and courage we become temperate and 
courageous. Both virtues and vices 
result from and are formed by the same 
acts in which they manifest themselves, 
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as is the case with the arts also, Itis 
by building that good builders and bad 
builders alike are produced ; by build- 
ing well they will become good builders, 
and bad builders by building badly. It 
is by our conduct in our intercourse 
with other men that we become just or 
unjust.” 

This language accentuates the effect. 
of habit, on which we have already 
dwelt, but that Aristotle believed that 
habit was not to be considered as the 
sole factor in the production of good or 
bad traits, we think further quotation 
from him goes to show: ''So, too, with 
our animal appetites and the pas- 
sion of anger ; for by behaving in this 
way or in that on the occasion with 
which these passions are concerned, 
some become temperate and gentle, 
and others profligate and ill-tempered. 
In a word, the several habits or charac- 
ters are formed by the same kind of acts 
as those which they produce. Hence 
we ought to make sure that our acts be 
of a certain kind, for the revolting 
character varies as they vary. It makes 
no small difference, therefore, whether a 
man be trained from his youth up in 
this way or in that, but a great differ- 
ence, or rather all the difference." 

May we not infer from this language, 
that Aristotle recognized the existence 
of natural powers in the mind of man. 
that expressed themselves as ''appe- 
lites," ** passions," ete., with the special 
coloring or moral result that training 
and use impart? And may we not 
fairly assume that the Stagirite repro- 
duced in his moral, teaching the prin- 
ciples of his great instructor, Socrates, 
whose lofty conduct exemplified the in- 
fluence of self discipline? When So- 
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crates met the physiognomist, Zopirus, 
in the Garden of the Akademe, he ac- 
knowledged that his passions and ani- 
mal appetites were very strong, but 
that the constant practice of virtuous 
actions had enabled him to overcome 
them. Using his own words as trans- 
lated in Lavater, the Athenian sage 
vindicated the severe reflections of the 
face readers thus: ‘‘ By nature I am 
addicted to all these vices, and they 
were only restrained and vanquished by 
the continual practice of virtue.” 

One may point, then, to the most em- 
inent figure of classic Greece as a fine 
example of the happy results of self- 
culture on a moral plan, commencing 
with the recognition of the strength of 
his animal propensities, and their easy 
recourse to vicious influences. Soc- 
rates brought into exercise his intellec- 
tual and moral faculties for their 
control, and resolutely practised every 
day such conduct that in time became 
natural to him. 

It matters not how we become poss- 
eased of the instincts that make up 
moral nature, whether derived from an 
inherent source or acquired, they will 
have expression in some form. It may 
be the simple, primitive exhibition of 
child nature, in which a single feeling 
comes out on any occasion that stimu- 
lates the organic centre, or it may be 
the regular, harmonious, co-ordinated 
exhibition that has a definite character 
and a certain motive, or it may be the 
irregular disordered expression of un- 
trained and perverted faculties, with a 
vicious and destructive effect. 

Do we as arule grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the fact that moral power is 
the highest quality in mental economy: 
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that it is concerned especially in the de- 
velopment and exercise of the faculties 
that gives one poise, steadfastness, self 
control and conscientious regard for the 
rights of others? The man of moral 
power views life fron a position that 
renders him comparatively free frcm 
the influence of selfish or merely per- 
sonal considerations; conditions of en- 
vironment do not annoy him, as they do 
others—for he is more concerned with 
the claims of duty, fairness, kindness, 
charity, than interested in*;measures 
that relate to personal emolument or 
exaltation. That pride of integrity that 
uprears a standard with the severe le- 
gend: Fiat justitia, ruat coelum—he 
may not commend, but he believesthat to 
be honest at all times is the best course for 
the individual and the community; in 
the final outcome such a course will 
have a fruitage of honor, and the suc- 
cess that enlarges real living. The man 
of moral power does not see wherein the 
indulgence of appetiteor of any physical 
sense beyond the need of the b ody for 
recuperation aod vigor confers enjoy- 
In the fierce competitive strug- 
gles for business profit orsocial prefer- 


ment. 


ment that characterize modern affairs 
he finds little occasion for participation, 
yet he would bave all anxious to be 
honest and do the right, 'and if dis- 
posed to emulate each other, to aim 
toward the highest expression of true 
integrity in the management of their 
vocation. Capacity to act in this man- 
ner indicates that the man has attained 
a high degree of moral power. He has 
become great in an essential sense. 
We have said in another place, *'The 
faithful performance of one's work 
and duty, wherever be may be found, 
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whether as mechanic or clerk, or stu- 
dent or laborer—as son or daughter, 
brother or sister, acting well the part 
that has fallen to our hands, and us- 
ing to advantage opportunities that 
may come for personal growth and 
improvement, these contribute toward 
the fabric of true greatness in the meas- 
ure that they lend to the endowment 
of true nobleness of character. 
— —— *49—————— 
THE DYNAMITE SHOCK. 

Тнк attempt to murder a prominent 
New York broker by a ‘‘dynamite fiend,” 
is one of the most exciting incidents of 
the day. Thedynamiter was blown to 


' pieces, but the man he sought to destroy 


escaped in a marvelous fashion. The 
event is a fresh and startling warn- 
ing of a state of sentiment in 
certain classes of society that may ere 
long break out in deeds of much greater 
atrocity. Calling the perpetrator of 
such an act a ''crank," “madman,” 
“ dynamite fiend,” atc., does not palliate 
the great wrong, nor go far toward pro- 
tecting society against the ferocious 
temper of the many similar desperadoes 
that live among us. What is needed is 
a better administration of the laws 
against vice and crime, a more faithful 
police supervision of that large part of the 
community that is known to hold law 
and order in little respect. The late 
Dr. Howard Crosby, whose loss to New 
York very few appreciate, used to say 
that he did not ask so much for new 
laws for the government of the city as 
for the effectual carrying out of the 
laws already existing. Certainly if this 
were done the community at large 
would experience a great improvement 
in all respects. 
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We took occasion to visit the Morgue 
and inspect the features of the dyna- 
miter's head whileit was detained there 
for recognition. We were one of three 
hundred who had been in that morning 
to see the ghastly thing. We found an 
organization of the ordinary class, a 
temperament of strong fibrous char- 
acteristics and quality by no means high. 
The forehead, broad at the angles of the 
eyes, narrowed upward, and was by no 
means as high as represented in most of 
the newspapers. Itinclined backward, 
giving considerable prominence to the 
faceat the eyebrows. The cheek bones 
were also strong and the face full cen- 
trally. 

We were impressed by the marked 
breadth of the head at the base—the 
region of destructiveness was very full 
and so also the parts in front of that. 
The crown, as seen through glass, and 
the coarse black hair, appeared narrow 
and flattened, by no means suggestive 
of strong moral intuitions, and there 
seemed to be that abrupt falling off at 
the back part, that is usually associated 
with a feeble individuality and lack of 
steadiness and self control. We felt that 
the owner of the head was not of the 
type that becomes enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of noble, patriotic or philan- 
thropic aims, or was likely to be brave 
in the performance of duty, but that he 
might exhibit a spasmodic recklessness 
in the attempt to realize some object 
when inflated by an artificial idea, how- 
ever unreasonable, or controlled by 
some arbitrary superior might do a 
desperate thing. The conditions were 
not favorable for that prolonged study 
of the head that we otherwise should 
have given it, but the above comments 
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seemed warrauted by such opportunity 
as was afforded by the guardians of 
New York's unknown dead. 


—  — 9-094 ——————À 


A CALL FOR ORGANIZED STUDY. 


IN another place the reader will note 
a series of propositions formulated by 
the Committee on Work of the Institute 
Alumni relative to the application of 
phreuological theory and practice. 
These propositions show that the spirit 
of the Alumni, as represented by their 
committee, is not of that passive sort 
that is willing to ‘еі well enough 
alone," but is aggressive and progres- 
sive. Therealstudent of mind function 
recognizes very early in his research 


that our present knowledge of both the 


physiological and psychological rela- 
tions of mental phenomena is far from 
perfect. Well-established principles 
there are furnishing a sound basis for 
doctrine and practice that are conducive 
to the welfare of the individual and of 
society, but these principles in their full 
scope are not yet clearly understood, 
and there are conditions of thought and 
feeling that seem to be beyond them. 
Of all science human science is the 
largest in range and most complex, yet 
to the true phreno-psychologist this fact 
is in itself alluring and stimulating just 
as the complex problems of geology and 
astronomy are fascinating to the de- 
wotees of research in those special lines 
of science. There is need of good, 
honest work in the department of brain 
function and mind action, and such 


work will not fail of most important re-_ 


sults, The few toilersin the field invite 
more help, and wonder why ample pro- 
vision is not made for such investiga- 
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tious аз theirs when merely physical іп- 
vestigation has the support of rich en- 
dowmeuts and even public institutions. 
To be sure at Clark and Cornell Univer- 
sities, departments have been organized 
for study and observation in mental 
phenomena, but & domain so broad 
should have its thousand workers, each 
with the leisure and equipment requisite 
for systematic endeavor. 

The Committee on Work of the 
Alumni has begun its duty in a manner 
tliat commends itself. The aim is to 
promote not only tke study of phreno- 
logical science, but also to furnish a 
means of mutual benetit to all who take 
part in the study. 


It is fitting to add in this connection 
that many letters have been received in 
which congratulations are offered to 
those intrusted with the management of 
the Institute and of the affairs of the 
Alumni Association, for the activity 
that is shown in-both those organiza- 
tions. The time appears propitious for 
anew and important developmentin the 
great fleld of education that they are 
designed to promote. We are confident 
that great results can be accomplished 
by those who profess sympathy and in- 
terest in this work, if they will put 
shoulder to shoulder and seriously act 
for its promotion. No other work is 
better defined, and nothing else that we 
can undertake will bring happier results 
to the minds and bodies of men, so that 
in the opening of a new year every 
reader of this magazine has chart and 
compass for their own guidance and for. 
leading their fellows into a better sphere 
of being. 


L 
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{ fur ff orrespondents 


QUESTIONS ор "GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address: i 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 
С 

Tae DwiaHT CURE FOR INTEMPERANOE— 
S. T.—In reply to the query regarding our 
opinion of that very-much-circulated scheme 
of treating drunkards, we say briefly that 
the principle of suggestion is a large factor 
of it. The''remedy" is kept a secret, al- 
though one or two who have analyzed it say 
that it contains strychnia and no gold. We 
should have no confidence in the bi-chloride 
of gold which the exploiter of the “ rem- 
edy " says enters into its composition as po- 
tential toward overcoming the morbid 
appetite of an inebriate, although solid 
metallic gold with the stamp of government 
upon it may sometimes operate favorably 
in weaning one from anunfortunate course. 
The confidence inspired by the thousand 
alleged successes of Keeley is a most im- 
portant influence in the treatment, especially 
if the victim of the liquor habit goes all the 
way to that isolated Illinois town where the 
proprietor of the ‘‘remedy” lives. No 
doubt if the composition of the mixture were 
revealed the cures would dwindle mark- 
edly. 

ABSENT-MINDEPNESS—J. Н. A.— This dis- 
position is due to pre-occupation, as a rule. 
One becomes absorbed in thinking on some 
topic and forgets, or is indifferent Lo, his 
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temporary or current relations. People of 
the reflective type, especially those who are- 
engaged in abstruse studies, are most sub- 
ject to this often very inconvenient ten- 

dency. We heard of a man addicted to 

absence of mind who came home late one 

rainy night, and in the profundity of his 
reflection carefully tucked his wet umbrella. 
in bed and stationed himself in а corner. If 
this ever occurred, something more than. 
mere self-forgetfulness was the matter with 

him. You should try to give your attention 

strictly to what you шау have in hand, and 
avoid falling into reverie, or day-dreaming. 

Keep your eyes open and your wits about. 
you. 


Wearine HaT AND LARGE ÁPPROBATI VE- 
NES8—J. H. B.—Your observation is, to 
some extent, true. The young man witb 
large Approbativeness, if not fairly balanced. 
in intellect, hns the disposition to wear his. 
hat a little backward and off the forehead, 
at the same time inclined tothe side, giving 
him a rakish appearance. In some of the 
books discussing the language of the facul- 
ties you will find this organ interestingly 
described, as it affects the speech and manner 
of persons. 


Howry a VEGETABLE FuoD —A. §8.—Honey 
is classed with vegetable products, as the- 
bee gathers the sweet from flowers and 
stores it in the comb. The saccbarine 
secretion of the plant appears to undergo 
some change in the honey bag of the in- 
sect before its deposit in the wax receptacle, 
but what that change is we are unable to . 
say, but the honey retains the flavor, and, 
to some extent, peculiar properties of the 
plant from which it is obtained, so that 
dealers in honey are able to grade it for 
market purposes. 


ERxsiPELA8 —H. P.—If the attack is re- 
tent you will find relief by applications of 
cloths wrung out of cold water, to the 
part affected. In some cases hot water ap- 
plied in the same manner affords relief 
quickly. An easy treatment is carbolized. 
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vaseline, and Dr. Koch advises an ointment 
of creolin, iodoform and lanolin, brushed 
оп every four or five hours. Meanwhile, 
the diet should be very simple, with no 
heating or irritating substances in it, and 
such constitutional attention as will keep 
the secretions normal. 


ANTIPYBETIOS AND WATER—C. P.—The 
derivatives of coal tar that have obtained 
so much fame the past few years as sub- 
duers of fever and pain, have their draw- 
backs. In some cases they may induce а 
condit‘on of the heart that will be alarming. 
We have known convulsions to follow 
antipyrin, and cases are reported of sub- 
norma] fall of the temperature, with death. 
The doctor may prescribe napthol antife- 
brin, or phenacetine or exalgine, or sone 
other of the series, and leave his pa'ient 
apparently improved, but be summoned 
later to find him in a very serious condition 
because of the appearance of certain sec. 
ondary symptoms. Water is a more natural 
and far safer agent in the treatment of 
fevers, and with careful management pro- 
duces its effect just as soon as the carbon 
drugs. Oae doctor says in a medical ex- 
change just at hand, ‘‘I have often put my 
patient, with a temperature from 106° to 
108°, in cold water, and have always found 
the temperature rapidly reduced, and have 
yet to regret doing so." The reference is 
mainly to child patients. We have seen 
marvelous effects of water in severe cases 
of fever, and when convenient facilities are 
at command, always prefer to use water. 


SiGe fie фе GD 


Communications are invited on any topic of inte: 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


~__— — 


Principle of Scepticism.—There 
are confessions of faith without number. 
Why not confessions of doubt as well? 
There is a healthy, intellectual tone about 
philosophical doubt which should commend 
it to the world at large when it is once fully 
understood. Men have rarely believed on 
evidence. Their faith is a heritage which 
they hold it sin to barter away for the ardu- 
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ous liberty of thinking. What their fathers 
thought, they think, and will think, till 
their final exodus; and they will leave that 
credum to their children as the most prec- 
ious heirloom of antiquity. 

Doubt is simply indecision. The judg- 
ment is suspended. The data bearing on 
the question are Imperfect, and the mind 
impartially waits till fuller evidence is pre- 
sented. What consummate folly to render 
judgment at such & juncture, a judgment 
from which there is no appeal! Scepticism 
in its true and only legitimate sense is 
simply that freedom of mind which makes 
man truly rational. There is nothing mon- 
strous about it. Only the free, unhampered 
use of God's choicest gift! Why should it 
be condemned ? Ё 

All men love truth. They would not. 
knowingly be deceived by falsehood. There 
is something instinctively noble in this, if 
they be true to its logical consequences. It 
is the spark of celestial fire smoulderlng 


, away down in its own ashes, yet still there. 


But, in order to hold truth and truth only, 
we must use the only means which Nature: 
and Nature's God has given us. We are 
endowed with intellect. Was it intended 
to lie dormant forever? Or, like the hands 
which we are compelled to use in gaining & 
Subsistence, was it intended for noble ser. 
vice? Scepticism in this true sense is the 
basis of all true and abiding faith; for 
truth itself is superstition ; while the de- 
gree of evidence on which it is believed is 
unknown. J. W. 8. 


Unfermented Grape Juice.— 
Ерітов Pun£ENOLoGIOAL Journat—In your 
last July number you print an article from 
the American Analyst on “Grape Juice,” 
in which I find some assertions which any 
one properly interested in the subject should 
carefully investigate before giving editorial, 
or any other, indorsement. 

In the firet paragraph of the article re- 
ferred to we find this declaration : 

** Common sense will show at once that 
grape juice can not be made to keep with- 
out adding a preservative, such as alcohol, 
or an antiseptic, like salicylic acid." 

Now, the writer of that sentence may be 
the best chemist in the land, but if he is, it 
is quite evident that he never bad much ex- 
perience with grape juice outside of the 
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laboratory. I can produce evidence from 
my own experience to show that his asser- 
tion is too sweeping. 

In the year 1887I had a large crop of 
grapes in a vineyard of about fifteen acres. 
‘The season was a very hot one, and the fruit 
matured very rapidly, so much so that it 
was impossible to market all the grapes. 
‘They were of the Concord variety, and very 
sweet. 
the crop by expressing and bottling the juice 
for sacramental (or communion wine) use, 
and this ishow I proceeded : 

The grapes were picked from the stems 
by selecting only the perfect berries. Then, 
without allowing any time for even incipi- 
ent fermentation, they were placed in а 
clean burlap sack and the juice expressed 
by heavy pressure, strained, and immedi- 
ately transferred to a copper kettle and 
brought to a proper degree of heat. Any 


scum rising to the surface was carefully re- . 


moved, but nothing wag added, not even 
sugar. The bottles to contain the juice were 
ready at hand, clean and hot, and the corks 
well soaked in hot water and alcohol (this 
was all the alcohol used in the process). 
About one-half dozen bottles were filled at 
а time and thencorked with a patent corker. 
While yet hot each cork was carefully sealed 
with sealing-wax. They were then left in 
а moderately warm place to cool. Thus I 
proceeded until all the grapes had been taken 
care of. 

This “ wine" was very sweet, hence it 
contained sugar-—natural sugar—and, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of your chemist, 
would not keep. 

Did this Concord grape juice keep? 

It did! Some of it was moved, with the 
famlly, not less than four times, and sub- 
jected to various changes of atmospheric 
influences without the least trace of *'in- 
sensible fermentation." The last of the lot 
was sold to a church society in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1890, after they had used eighteen 
quart botties of the same. The last was like 
the first—perfectly sweet and full-flavored. 
References can be given if called for. 

GERSHAM. 

Note by the Editor.--We have no doubt 
of the statement made by ourcorrespondent. 
At will appear by it that the process was an 
anusutlly careful one, quite different from 
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I concluded to try to save a part of | 


the common procedure of those who send 
grape juice to our city markets. We know 
from observation that most of the grape 
juice sold in New York City contains alco- 
hol or some other equally objectionable an- 
tiseptic. We should not advise church 
people to use the ordinary grape juice found 
inthe market if they have any scruples 
against taking on Communion Sunday any- 
thing intoxicating. 
——— — 9-—-———————— 


A REQUEST FOR COMMUNICATIONS. 


HE Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Phrenology 
wishes to represent in its meetings the 
most advauced phrenological thought, 
and to lead on to new discoveries, or 
new methods, or new applications of the 
sciences. It wishes to make some sub- 
stantial advances in its special field. To 
accomplish this, the Working Commit- 
tee wishes to ascertain the status of 
Phrenology at the present time. To that 


'end, propounds the following questions 


for general consideration : 


Is there any objection not already am- 
ply answered by phrenologists which 
you have entertained or heard ? 

Is there any principle of Phrenology 
not fully sustained by facts? 

Is the evidence or analysis of any of 
the faculties hazy or imperfect ? 

Is there any outside fact of recent de- 
velopment in other sciences which mili- 
tates against Phrenology ? 

Is there any new faculty or new classi- 
fication which you have good evidence 
for? 

Is there any reformatory work related 
to human nature which Phrenology and 
its advocates ought to press forward be- 
fore the world ї 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Work desires to receive communications 
on the above from any or all persons 
interested in the progress of Phrenology, 
and especially from active workers or 
thinkers in this field. The association 
wishes to become an active factor in the 
progress of all important truths. 

Sulphur Grove, O. JOHN W. SHULL, 
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PERSONAL. 


James Parton, the well-known writer, 
died in Newburyport, October 17, after an 
illness of several weeks. Не was a native 
of Canterbury, England, born in 1822, and 
came to this country when five years old. 
Being inclined to literary pursuits he was 
first a contributor to the New York Home 
Journal. His first book was a life of 
Horace Greeley, published in 1855 in New 
York. His second volume was a collection 
of ** Humorous Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage, from Chaucer to Saxe," published 
in 1856. This was followed by “ The Life 
and Times of Aaron Burr," in which he 
sought to redeem Burr's reputation; “ The 
Life of Andrew Jackson," '* General But- 
ler in New Orleans," ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Benjamin Franklin," ‘Famous Americans 
of Recent Times,” “The People's Book of 
Biography," ‘‘ Triumphs of Enterprise, In- 
genuity and Public Spirit," “Tbe Words 
of Washington," “Fanny Fern: A Memorial 
Volume," ‘‘ Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 
“Те Parnesse Francais, a Book of French 
Poetry," ‘‘ Caricature and Other Comic Art 
in All Tames and Many Lands,” “Life of 
Voltaire,” ** Noted Women of Europe and 
America," “ Captains of Industiy," etc. 
He was also a voluminous contributor to 
the periodical press, many of his essays and 
shorter articles being collected and pub- 
lished in book form. In 1856 he married 
Sarah Payson Eldridge. sister of N. P. 
Willis, well known by her pen name, 
“ Fanny Fern." 

He early showed much interest in the 
phrenological doctrine of mentality, and 
employed it in bis biographical sketches. 


Mrs. Baran Van NosTRAND, of East Mill. 
stone, a little town not far from New Bruns- 
wich, N. J., celebrated her 108d birthday 
September 7 last. She was born where she 
now lives, and has lived there ever since. 
Her father was a drummer boy in the Revo- 
lution, and died at 94. Of Mrs. Van Nos. 
trand's eight children six are living, and, 
what is perhaps an unparalleled case, there 
has been no death among the children for 
seventy-five years. She has fairly good 
sight and memory, and talke well. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand, who knows all the 
people in that region, said to a reporter the 
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other day that sociability keeps people well 
and makes them live long, and added: 
“If our girls to-day are not well and do 
not live long, it is largely due to corsets. I 
do not believe in them, and I am sure that 
they have killed lots of girls, and have made: 
lots more miserable.” Wise matriarch. 


——+ 9 or oa ——— ——— 


WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
Politeness is only an art, but kindness is. 
an instinct. 


Shun evil, follow good; hold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way. 
Edwin Arnold. 
When a man is tempted to do tempting 
things, he can find a hundred ingenious- 
reasons for gratifying hislikIng. Thackeray. 


We call it quackery when a тап deals. 
with human lives by haphazard processes 
and reckless experimenting, and it deserves 
no better name when human souls are- 
treated in the same fashion. 


Some men can be coaxed, some must be 
driven, and once ір а long, long while we 
meet a man amenable to plain, cold resson- 
ing. 

Toil, when willing, groweth leas. 
“ Always play" may seem to bless,. 
Yet the end is weariness. 

Bayard Taylor. 

To have our good acts evil spoken of is: 
better than to have our bad acts well spoken 
of. The first we may live down and be 
stronger in the end, but the latter will tend. 
to encourage more evil in us. 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men," 


Prof. Stardust —“ How do you account: 
for the daily revolution of Ње earth?” Stu- 
dent Presby—‘‘ Because South America is 
a part of it." 

No doubt somepody has buried his money 
in der ground, but you may look for de 
money und I vhill take a bushel of turnips.. 
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Millionaire’s Daughter (entering photo- 
graph gallery and posing gracefully)—'* Will 
you take me, sir, just as Iam?" Photo- 
grapher (who can hardly make both ends 
meet)—'* I'll be glad to—without one plea.” 


Douglas Jerrold's retort to a would-be 
wit who, having fired off all his stale jokes 
with no effect, exclaimed: ‘Why, you 
never laugh when I say & good thing!" 

*5 Don't I?" said Jerrold. —''Only try me 
with one!” 

А '*Pome" was submitted to the editor 
by а young lady, the first verse running 
thus: 


‘*Oshuns of sorro I can sail. 
And yet feal quite strong, 
But onkindnes from e'nnyone, . 
Ialwas feal a rong." 


A MEDICAL EXAMINATION BY TELEPHONE. 


According to an English journal Tickle- 
ribs is a practical joker, but he is very 
much afraid of consumptior. The other 
evening he began coughing, and went to 
thetelepbone and called up Dr. Whiteye 
and told him he was pretty sure he was in 
the first stage ot consumption. 

Now, it may be stated by way of parenth- 
esis that Tickleribs had played a good many 
jokes on the girl at the central call-office; 
s0 as soon as she heard what he said she 
rang up a music shop where a young man 
is in the habit of practicing upon a brass 
horn about that time, and told him in her 
sweetest tone that she would like him to 
blow a short, sharp blast right in front of 
the transmitter of his telephone as soon as 
he heard the bell tinkle. The young man 
got ready. 

"Oh! Lfancy you're mistaken," sald the 
doctor. 


“ No I ain't. Lose no time. Come over 
at once.” 
“Hold on! Cough in the telephone.” 


The girl, who had been listening, jerked 
out the plug connecting Tickleribs, put 
that connecting the brass horn in its place, 
and tinkled the bell according to previous 
arrangement. 

The young man dropped the receiver 
from ita hook and blew a terrible blast. The 
girl immediately restored the connection, 
and the doctor, after recovering from his 
a:tonishment, asked: 

“Did you cough ?" 
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“ Yes; ain't it pretty bad?” 

i! I should say so?” exclaimed the doctor. 

** What shall I do?” У 

" Confine yourself to a diet of oats and 
baled hay." 

'Ogts and baled hay! 
mean ?" 

t Why, you are turning to a jackass very 
rapidly, and you had better begin your new 
way of living at once, You have symp- 
toms of the consumption of oats and baled 
hay." 

While the doctor wondered and the pa- 
tient raved, the telephone lady split her 
sides with laughter, and the innocent young 
man tooted his horn in ignorance of what 
he had done. 


What do you 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Воока as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek (о treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
vublications, especially those related in any way to 
mental aad physiological science. We can usually 
zupply any of those noticed. 


Тнк Business оғ TnAvEL: A Fifty Years’ 
Record of Progress. By W. Fraser Rae. 
London: Thomas Cook & Son. 


This thick and elegantly made book is 
unique as an outcome of the press. It de- 
scribes the beginning, progress and resulta 
of what not many years ago was considered 
a novel feature of business enterprise. It is 
the record of the work of Mr. Thomas Cook, 
во well known all over the world as the or- 
ganizer of schemes of travel. The business 
is carried on still with great energy by Mr. 
John Cook; the father, Thomas Cook, now 
well advanced in years, having retired from 
active life. We remember some of the 
earlier efforts of Mr. Cook in connection 
with American travel. When he extended 
the field of his usefulness into America we 
received a commission to have charge of 
the work on this side of the Atlantic, and 
were two or three years associated in this 
way. To-day there are several others in 
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this line of business besides the house of 
Cook & Son, and the whole world is covered 
by the cross-lines of its connection. There 
is a great convenience in carrying tickets 
and checks, when one is traveling in foreign 
countries, that receive prompt recognition 
"from railway and hotel officials; and to 
those especially who are not accustomed to 
‘travel, and who speak no tongue but that of 
their own land, the advantages of this system 
are a special benefit. The book is an inter- 
esting memorial of a useful career. 


Sans or Promise. Sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 1887-'89. 
By Lyman Abbott, D. D. 12mo, pp. 901. 
Cloth, price, $1.50. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York. 

This volume contains eighteen sermons, 
-arranged under the inclusive topic of the 
title page. These grew out of some supposed 
needs of the church or congregation, and so 
bavea practical application that may be 
-considered to be of widerscope than that 
specifically represented by the congregation 
of Plymouth Church. The firet two sermons 
are tributes to the memory of Dr. Abbott's 
great predecessor, Mr. Beecher. It must 
be said that the spirit of the discourses gen- 
erally owe their coloring largely to the in- 
fluence of that divine. In general organi- 
zation, however, Dr. Abbott exhibits very 
marked peculiarities of difference from 
Beecher. He is reflective, if anything; looks 
«pon life In its varied forms from the point 
of view of a thinker. His ideas, therefore, 
are much above the common plane, and so 
have a comprehensive bearing upon the 
great principles involved in church and in 
general moral work. Mr. Beecher was а 
-close observer, and dealt more with facts. 
The topics of these discourses suggert their 
philosophical bearing. For instance, “Тһе 
“Necessity of Progress,” ‘‘ The Religion of 
Humanity," “The Dogmatism of Paul," 
“Salvation by Growth," ‘‘What is the 
Bible ?” *' The Spiritual Nature.” 

One element in these sermons, it should 
be noted, isthe marked regard for the dif, 
ferential action of human nature. Dr. Ab- 
bott is a student of mind, and he appeals to 
his audiences from the point of view of the 
mental scientist; he recognizes the subjec- 
tive laws that govern the mind, and he 
shows the necessity for development, so 
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that man shall reach a high plane of spiritual 
intelligence. Another roint about Dr. Ab- 
bott’s matter, as reprecented in this dis- 
course, is its clearness; he is deeply reflec- 
tive, but never foggy. He is appreciative 
of the influences of the time, and his sug- 
gestions have a practical utility. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE BYMPTOMS OF TRE LAT- 
gst DIETETIO AND MzpicAL TREATMENT 
oF Variors DiskASED CONDITIONS; AND 
Еоор Рворпотз, DIGESTION, ÁSSIMILATION. 
Reed & Carnrick, New York. The prin- 
ciple involved in the essay scema to be 
that disease is largely the result of im- 
proper nutrition, and therefore itis most 
important that one's diet should be taken 
into account. The author of the essay 
considers flesh foods as being most im- 
portant tothe growth and the mainten- 
ance of tissue, and asserts practically that 
diseases are due chiefly to the insufficient 
proportion of flesh material in the food 
taken. We can not accept his claims in 
view of. the many examples that we have 
known and know of men and women, 
notably strong, vigorcus and long-lived, 
whose diet has been almost exclusively 
vegetarian; and we' would differ with 
him algo in his statements relating to ani- 
mala, since we know that the most intel- 
ligent and useful, and many of the most 
active, are nct carnivorous, but vegetable 
feeders. 

Doubtless much good arises from the 
careful study of digestion, but for a che m- 
ist to lay down positive rules to be fol- 
lowed by different persons in the order- 
ing of their meals, secms scarcely war- 
ranted by nature. People differ much in 
temperament, which means a different 
combination of the elements of food; 
the proteid compounds and the carbo- 
hydrates are differentially taken up in the 
fabric of their bodies. Nature, fuither- 
more, has provided man with an appara- 
tus thatdoes good work, where one is 
fairly prudent in eating, to dispose of the 
excess or waste of the food stuff. There 
are many excellent suggestions in this 
essay, во that it has a value to the stu- 
dent of Dietetics. But the way in which 
some of the points are served up by an 
enterprising manufacturing company of 
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medicinal food compounds, strikes us as 
having more commercial significance 
than rational. 


Тнк Sunnar SoHooL ТЕМРВВАМОВ CATE- 
onisM. By Julia Coleman, Author of ‘Al- 
cohol and Hygiene. Issued by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, N. Y. 

A little book containing the temperance 
teachings of the Bible in small condensed 
forms. There are twenty lessons with 
short questions and answers, and five les- 
sons on the ‘‘ Wines of the Bible." A proper 
adjunct to Sunday School work. 


EDUCATION aT МіоніаАМ AGRICULTURAL 
Сошлкак. The title of an essay by Presi- 
dent O. Clute. The points considered are 
the results of systematic agricultural 
training. 


Tue OPIGIN or LIFE AND Species AND Тнв 
DisrhiBUTION. А new theory! outlined 
by George Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tar Sonoot Book Lawsor Inpiana. ln- 
cluding Acts 1891 and 1889. Issued by 
Hervey D. Vories, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 1891. 


Tue Errgors or MassaGE. Compiled by 
Leroy Henry, Practical Masseur. Mas- 
sage is recognized as a proper measure 
in the treatment of certain forms of dis- 
ease, especially those relating to the mus- 
cles and superficial nerves. What this 
author has to say will receive for the 
most part the confirmation of advanced 
medicists. 


ConNEiL UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. Bulletin 80. Horticul- 
tural Division. Furnishes some prelim- 
inary studies of the influence of the elec- 
trical arc lamp upon green-house plants, 
and the result of the observations is that 
the naked arc light running continuously 
through the night is injurious to some 
plants, and in no case was it found to be 
profitable. However, the. light appears 
to hasten seed maturity, and it is suggest- 
ed that a modified light might be useful 
under certain conditions. Illustrated. 


MzpicAL SocigTY or THR County or New 
York. By-Laws Adopted November 25, 
1878, with amendments in years suc- 
ceeding to October, 1891. Published by 
the Society. 
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A REFORMED ALPHABET OF THF ENGLISB 
ГлкаслаЕ. By J. P. Gruwell, M. D. 
A little pamphlet advocating a simpli- 
fled orthography in the lineof Language 
Reform. 


Тнк SuPREME Passions ОР Man. By Paul 
Paquin, M.D. Published by The Little 
Blue Book Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Discusses a very important subject, and 
shows how the passions and appetites bear 
upon science, religion, morality, medi- 
cine, etc. The treatment is careful and 
refined, and the book, if well circulated, 
will have some influence we think in 
raising moral sentiment in society. 


RUMBEEBALB: OB, THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
Waits Cross. By JAMES Perrigo—is a 
sketch in somewhat allegorical style of 
an attack upon a member of the com- 
pound name given in the above title by 
certain earnest pecple, and by whom the 
member is destroyed after a long reign 
of terror over a people whose strength 
appeared weakness in any effort to re- 
lease themselves from the tyrant’s evil 


dominlon. Aristook Publishing  Co., 
Hodgdon, Maine. 
DgrsaRTRAN PuysioaL — CULTUBR, WITH 


PniNoIPLES OF THE UNIVERSAL FORMULA, 
by Carrica Le Favre, іва practical exposi- 
tion of natural physical exercises in'the 
line of Delsarte principles. It can be 
confidently conimended to all who seek 
physical improvement in both strength 
and grace. Especially adapted are tbe 
directions and illustrations for school and 
class uses. A fine half-tone engraving of 
the author forms the frontispiece. Pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 


SHortaaNnD AND 'lrPzwnITING, by Donald 
McKillop, illustrated, is a new issue in the 
Self Culture Library for December, '91. 
A book of over 100 pages. Contains hints 
and information of great practical value 
to the student of shorthand or type- 
writing. The best system of the former 
is represented, and all the mechanical 
substitutes for the pen of any real service 
are represented. Young amanuenses and 
reporters generally will welcome the 
book heartily as just the thing they need. 
Price, 40 cente, Fowler & Wells Co., 
publishers, New York. 
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CHARLES 8. CRISP. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


HE portrait shows a gentleman 
who resembles his mother, and 
has inherited a remarkably good constitu- 
tion and the ability to do a great deal of 
work. He will incline to work smoothly, 
easily. There seem to be few excesses 
in his development, and very few defi- 
ciencies. There is a roundness and a 
smoothness to his features, showing ex- 
sellent health, hearty constitutional 
vigor, power to generate vitality for the 
use of the muscles and the brain; and 
the ability to push any cause he ap- 
proves, and to oppose and hinder what- 
ever he disapproves, 

The perceptive organs are rather large, 
giving him the power to gather in facts 
and appreciate particulars. He has a 
good memory, and as a speaker he will 
not be likely to need much prompting. 

When the late Governor Pennington 
of New Jersey was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in 1859, he had a 
page that understood Parliamentary 
rules, it was said, better than any mem- 
ber on the floor—a boy of about eigh- 
teen years of age—who usually stood 
leaning on the corner of the Speaker's 
desk, so that he could talk to the Speaker 
without having it manifest to the public. 
The page would keep the run of the bus- 
iness and communicate it to the Speaker, 
and the Speaker, in turn, would talk it 
to the House. But Governor Penning- 
ton had not so good a memory as Mr. 
Crisp seems to have. 

He is a critic, makes pretty sharp dis- 
tinctions between points of thought and 
purpose. He appreciates a good joke, 
enjoys mirth and amusement. Hehasa 
kindly spirit, and considerablereverence 
and politeness, and a strong degree of 
firmness. He is ardent ; histemperament 
indicates that he is full of life and blood 
and geniality ; he is smoother and more 
mellow in demeanor than his name 
would suggest. His caution is rather 
large, so that he will be guarded and 
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careful in emergencies and reticent 
when necessary. He is not likely to give 
away his case by rash expressions of 
purpose or opinion. Hecan like or dis- 
like and not show it much; conse- 
quently he is accustomed to exhibit in 
his character and public office bland- 
ness, courtesy, fairness, force, self-poise 
and equanimity, unless he is sharply 
criticised and opposed by members of 
his own party, who, it might be sup- 
posed, would be his friends. A manly 
foe that belongs on the other side he 
will treat with courtesy; Lut an insidi- 
ous enemy in his own party, who wants 
to sting him and embarrass him, will 
nettle him, and perhaps tempt him on 
occasion to be imperious and determined. 
It is rarely that a man of Mr. Crisp's 
age is given the important place to which 
he has been elected. He is but forty six 
years old, yet of that variety of experi- 
ence that makes a man mature in a few 
decades if he have the mental character 
that is sharply susceptible to the instruc- 
tion and development of vicissitudes in 
life. He was born in England in 1845, 
and had known only a few years of life 
when his parents came to this country. 
They were actors, and for fifteen years 
prior to the late war traveled and played 
in different parts of the Southern States. 
The son attended the public schools of 
Savannah and Macon, in Georgia, and 
at the outbreak of the war entered the 
Confederate army. He became a lieu- 
tenant in a Virginia regiment, and took 
part in the Eastern campaigns for three 
years, when he was captured by the 
Union forces, and sent as a prisoner of 
war to Fort Delaware, where he was 
kept until the war was ended. On his 
release, still a mere youth, he returned 
to his family in Schley County, Ga. 
Turning his attention to law he pre- 
pared for its practice, and was admitted 
to the bar of his State. After six years 
of practice at Ellaville he was made 
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Soljcitor General for the Southern Ju- 
dicial District of Georgia, and moved to 
Americus, which is now his home. In 
1877 he was elected a judge of the Supe- 
tior Court, and sat upon the bench for 
several years, gaining a reputation for 
fairness, painstaking attention to duty 
and unfailing courtesy. Hegaveuphis 
judicial office to accept an election to the 
Georgia Legislature, in which he sat for 
a session or more. 

In 1882 he was elected to Congress, 
and since then has been a member of 
that body. He has always been a hard 
worker iu the committees of which he 
was a member, and from the very first 
has been listened to with respect when 
occupying the floor аз a speaker. In ap- 
pearance he strikes one as spirited and 
agreeable. He has a clear complexion, 
blue eyes, a straight, well-formed nose 
anda brown mustache. His voice. has 
the timbre usually associated with his 
temperament—it is clear and ringing. 
The most striking thing in his personal- 
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ity is his unfailing courtesy. This he 
never lost, even in the controversies he 
had during the last Congress, when 
the Speaker made rulings which Mr. 
Crisp and his associales held to be not 
only unprecedented but absolutely rev- 
olutionary. He has served on many 
committees, but his highest post was the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Elec- 
tions of the last House over which Mr. 
Carlisle presided. 

When the House of Representatives 
assembled in December last, it was a 
foregone conclusion that a Democratic 
Speaker would be elected, so decided is 
the majority of that side of the member- 
ship. Mr. Mills, of Texas, was thought to 
be the strongest candidate for the p'ace, 
and for a time in caucus he showed a 
powerful control in his party. How- 
ever, the choice finally rested on Judge 
Crisp. In the House he was elected by 
a large majority over Mr. Reed, the 
energetic and capable Speaker of the last 
session. 


———93—————— 


THE STUDY OF 


HAVE been much interested in Prof. 
Drayton's editorials on ''Sys- 
tematic Moral Education," and wish to 
pen a few thoughts on the subject. The 
happiness of man largely depends upon 
thedevelopment of all hisfaculties. God 
has constituted him for happiness, and 
he only fails in attaining to it by per- 
verting the faculties given him. The 
faculties of the mind must be studied in 
their order, and each one should occupy 
its legitimate position in administering 
io the wants of man. The great mis- 
takes of life are caused by the uunatural 
and uneven development of the dif- 
ferent powers of body and mind. 

The work of moral science is to see 
that the affections and will are properly 
cultured, as well as the faculties of the 
intellect. It isa fact that many persons 
of high intellectual ability are greatly 
deficient in morals. This is evidently 
largely caused by a neglect in moral 
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MORAL SCIENCE. 


education. When the sensibilities and 
will become subordinate to the intellect 
it is frequently the case that very intel- 
lectual persons are dissipated and im- 
moral. We need a more thorough 
course in our high schools and colleges 
in the department of moral scieuce. 
Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of Man” would 
make a good text-book for our higher 
institutions of learning. The follow- 
ing, we believe, are the principal 
reasons why moral culture is so much 
neglected : 

1. Men appear to value intellectual 
morethan moral worth. When the world 
reaches thehighest state of culture, this, 
evidently, will not be the case, but there 
can be no question that this is the fact 
at present. The great masters in science 
and literature are more admired at 
present than are such moral heroes as 
was the celebrated Howard, who spent 
his life in visiting the houses of woe. 
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The time will come when Penn, Wil- 
berforce and Wesley will be more 
admired than Cæsar, Napoleon or 
Frederick the Great. Mere intellectual 
superiority is no more to be compared 
to moral virtue than are the transient 
meteors to the great orb of day. 

2. Moral culture is frequently ne- 
glected, because persons think that in- 
tellectual culture comprehends every- 
thing. To the Christian philosopher the 
Study of nature in all its laws and 
adaptations suggests the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator. He finds 
something more in nature than blind 
force and insensate matter. 

8. Many claim that morals should be 
taught by parents and Sunday-school 
teachers, and not be included in our 
college courses. In this they are cer- 
tainly wrong ; for the highest part of 
our nature should be the mostimportant 
in the highest departments of study. 
According to phrenology, Veneration, 
Spirituality andConscientiousness repre- 
sent the highest elements in man's na- 
ture,andtheir location in the brainshows 
wisdom on the part of the Creator. It 
is a mistake to suppose that our colleges 
can not teach ethics without teaching 


EARLY SYRIAN 


HE short sketch of the practice of 

the ancient Chaldees in the 

burial of the dead, given in the last No- 
vember number, furnishes a glimpse of 
their civilization as concerns the plastic 
arts. In this number it is purposed to 
give a further view of the status of 
those early people with regard to the 
arts industrial. We shall see in this 
that there were features of development 
in their methods that resembled or were 
identical with those of otber races and 
peoples in a similar stage of evolution. 
We do not claim, however, that in 
pointing out similarities existing in the 
relics of pre-historic peoples, that one 
race was necessarily allied to the other 
by descent or conquest or communica- 
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sectarianism. "The sooner more atten- 
tion is given to the subject the better it 
will be for society, for the immoral 
habits frequently acquired by students 
at college are, indeed, fearful. In many 
cases the college course really does more 
harm than good. 

Bome good text-books should be pre- 
pared, embodying the highest moral 
cultureof the world. From the follow- 
ing by Mr. Lecky, it is evident that the 
morality of the Bible should not be 
neglected : ‘‘It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to present to the worid an ideal 
character which, through all the 
changes of eighteen centuries, has filled 
the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love, and has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments and conditions; has not only 
been the highest pattern of virtue, but 
the highest incentive to its practice, and 
has exercised so deep an influence that 
it may be truly said that the simple 
record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers, and than all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists.” 

J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 


«———— 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 


tion, but that similarity of physical 
condition, environment and necessity 
would naturally lead to the develop- 
ment of similar practices in their indus- 
tries and arts. Thus we may easily ac- 
count for the similarity of specimens 
of industrial art found in the structures 
of the mound. builders and the Toltecs 
to those of the river drift people of Eu- 
rope, and to those of the old Syrians. 
We note an especial similarity of 
the old stone implements and weapons 
of ancient Chaldea to those of the old 
aborigines of America. This suggests 
the notion, ventured by some fanciful 
writer on ethnology, that the American 
Indian was a modern representative of 
the lost tribes of Israel, a notion that 
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seems almost preposterous in the light 
of Indian customs and traditions, and 
the peculiar identity of racial character- 
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CHALDEAN ENGRAVED CYLINDER, 


istics shown by the aborigines wherever 
found. 

Addressing ourselves to the Chal- 
deans, we note first the most interesting 
of their art products—the tablets of 
baked clay and the engraved cylinders— 
because these have a valuable historic 
character. When a nation has reached 
the period of growth that includes 
ability to record events of importance 
in writing or symbols that may be per- 
petuated, that nation has taken a high 
position, relatively, in civilization. In 
the tombs, as we have noted before, tab- 
lets are found. On them were some- 
times represented, in low relief, either 
single figures of men, groups of men, or 
men in combination with animals, 
Though the specimens in question are 
rudely executed, they exemplify the fact 


Fig. 2. STONE IMPLEMENTS, CHALDEAN. 


that these people were not only not 
wanting in artistic ideas, but that they 
cultivated their ideas to such an extent 
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that marked improvement at succeeding 


periods distinctly characterized their 
productions. 

The engraved cylinders were used 
as seals or signets by their possessors, 
and are very interesting, because they 
throw considerable light"upon this cur- 
ious people. These cylinders were 
formed of moist clay, which was the 
chief material on which the Chaldean 
wrote. The cylinders are rounded, from 
half an inch to three inches in length, 
and about one-third of their length in 
diameter, The cylinder was hollow 


Fia. 3. SPEAR AND ARROW HEADS, STONE, 


from end to end so that it could be 
carried on a string. In earlier times 
the impression of the cylinder 
was probably made by hand, as 
one impresses wax with a seal, 
but later it was used with a bronze 
or copper axis attached toa handle 
(in the manner of the modern 
printer's ink roller), by which it 
was rolled across the clay from 
one end to the other. The signet 
cylinder of the King Urukh, who 
founded the most ancient build- 
ings in some of the Chaldean 
cities, is represented by the en- 
graving (Fig. 1); and the signet 
cylinder of his son has been re- 
cently recovered, and is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Whilethe letters of thein- 
scriptions are somewhat rudely formed, 
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as well as those on the stamped bricks of 
the same period, the figures have been 
as well cut, and as flowingly traced, as 
In the sight of 


those of a later date. 


Fig. 4. BRONZE MECHANICAL IMPLEMENTS. 


such conclusive evidence, therefore, we 
must acknowledge the surprising me- 
chanical and artistie skill which had 
been attained by the Chaldeans at the 
most remote historical period, and con- 
clude that the art of cylinder engraving 
had, even then, made considerable 
progress. 

The primitive Chaldean implements 
were either of stone or bronze, Iron at 
that time seems to have been quite un- 
known, and subsequently its first adap- 
tation was to personal ornaments, such 
as bangles and rings. The illustrations 
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show specimens of the curious imple- 
ments found in the most ancient 
mounds. The modern mechanic is 
usually interested in what kind of tools 
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were first used by man, and the reader 
who pursues any trade will be enabled 
by a study of the illustrations to judge 
of the vast improvement that has taken 
place in modern days. Inthe 
group shown by Fig. 2, A is 
a hammer, B a hatchet, C an 
adze,and Danail. Thespear 
and arrow heads are shown 
by Fig. 3. The bronze imple- 
ments are represented by Fig. 
4, in which E is a knife, Fa 
hatchet, G an adze, H a ham- 
mer, and I a sickle The 
mounds also contain knives 
of flint or chert, and some- 
times clay models for use in 
molding the bronze imple- 
ments. It will be observed 
by the illustrations that all 
these implements are of a very 
rudeand coarsecharacter. A 
curious flint instrument is 
shown by Fig. 5 Its use is. 
uncertain, but it is believed 
to have been designed for im- 
pressing characters upon the 
moist clay of tablets and cylin- 
ders. The advancement made by the 
Chaldeans is shown by their metallurgi- 
cal productions, While yet of a pecu- 


Fie. 6. GOLD EARRINGS. 


liarly crude character, their products 
evince an improvement in proportion as 
their experience in the arts grows 
broader. Metal is scarce, and the varie- 
ties are limited to gold, copper, tin, lead 
and iron. Gold is found in beads, ear- 
rings and other ornaments, that are not 
without positive grace in their form and 
design. 

Tin was known to the Chaldeans and 
used in their alloys, They hardened 
copper with it, making in that way the 
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bronze metal for many implements and 
weapons. Lead was much rarer than 
copper and tin, yet they employed it for 
some purposes, realizing, like the mod- 


LEADEN ARTICLES, 


Fic, 7. 


ern plumber, its adaptation to certain 
household needs (see Fig. 7). Bronze 
ornaments were in use (Fig. 8), and be- 
cause of the facility with which this 
composition could be worked we do not 
wonder that it was regarded as 
very important. It was made 
into weapons and instruments, 
as we have already seen. A 
bronze or copper bowl is found 
in almost every tomb. It is 
also quite common to find in 
the tombs with femaleskeletons 
such articles of ornaments as 
banglets and armlets, bracelets 
of rings or beads, earrings and 
rings for the toes,all made of 
bronze. Many of the rings are formed 
by grinding down a small kind of shell. 
Agate beads are not uncommon, and 
gold beads have been found in a few 


tombs, as well as some other ornaments 
in the same material. In the production 
of textile fabrics these people must have 
attained considerable excellence, but» 
owing tothe frail material com^ 
posing human apparel being in- 
capable of enduring ravages of 
time, there is little or nothing 
besides theshowing of thetablets 
and cylinders to inform us of its 
character. At the time of 
Joshua, a Babylonian garment 
of rare worth had been import- 
ed into Palestine (Josh. vii. 21). 
Upon the very cylinder re- 
presented by Fig. 1, and 
which must belong to a time at least 
five or six centuries earlier than the 
Hebrew account, may be seen how the 
early Syrian dressmaker fashioned the 
ladies’ garments, the three feminine 


Ета. B. CHALDEAN BANGLES. 


figures revealing a variety of design, 
and intimating, it may be inferred, dif- 
ferences of rank according to the style 
and finish. 


ee  — 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
AMARIAH BRIGHAM, M. D. 


MONG professional men of dis- 
linction who years ago declared 
themselves greatly benefited in their 
calling by the application of a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology, is the one named at 
the head of this sketch. He had long been 
a zealous defender and able advocate of 
this science, and, although heclosed his 
career in this life nearly half a century 
ago, his influence still lives. Thewriter 
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was acquainted with this gifted man, 
and both admired and esteemed his ca- 
pabilities, and was grieved, as were many 
others, at the loss to the world of one so 
able to help in elevating the general 
tone of mankind and in mitigating the 
sufferings of the feeble-minded as well 
as minds diseased. 

Amariah Brigham was born in New 
Marlborough, Berkshire County, Mass. 
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Dec. 26, 1798; died Sept. 8, 1849, at 
Utica, N. Y., while in charge of the 
State Lunatic Asylum. When he was 
six years old his father removed from 
Massachusetts to Chatham, N. Y., where 
he died in 1809. On the death of his 
father, being 11 years of age, Amariah 
went to reside with an uncle, Dr. Origen 
Brigham, in Schoharie, N. Y. Aftera 


of courts, Legislature and public men, 
and ''embraced with eagerness every 
possible means of acquiring knowledge." 
One who furnishes material for this part 
of the memoir well remembers the en- 
thusiasm with which he would describe 
men and scenes of the Capitol, on his 
occasional visits to his mother at Chat- 
ham. Although but 15 years of age, 
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few years this beloved relative and 
guardian died, and the nephew was left 
to care for himself. 

He started off alone, at the age of 14, 
io Albany, in pursuit of a livelihood, 
which he found in a book and stationery 
store, where he resided in the family of 
the proprietor, and had abundant access 
i» books, He уаз іп the neighborhood 
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he could describe the person and quali- 
ties of almost every man of note who 
came to Albany, had his own opinion 
formed on nearly all matters of public 
interest, and could cite book and chap- 
ter for the ground of his opinion. 

“ During a three years’ residence at Alba- 
ny, while he had given perfect satisfaction 
to his employer, he had retained his desire 
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for professional life, and had devoted all 
his leisure time to reading, and inquiry re- 
lating to the same. His mother now mov- 
ing back to his native place in Berkshire, 
Mass. he soon got released from his ens 
gagements and resided with her, and entered 
on the study of medicine with Dr. Edmund 
C. Peet, a distinguished physician, brother 
of Harvey P. Peet, Esq., president of the 
New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Here 
he resided and studied more than four 
years, not including his winter term, when 
he taught school, and one year spent in 
New York, attending medical lectures. His 
etudy, too, was close and thorough, often 
amounting to twelve hours a day, besides 
miscellaneous reading. 

* While he had at this time, when his 
professional studies commenced, acquired 
an extensive acquaintance with books, had 
practiced much in composition, and wrote 
well, he bad never in form studied English 
grammar. One who was the teacher of а 
select school] in the place informs us that 
he was waited on by the young medical 
student with a proposition to be taught the 
grammer, and wished to have it all done in 
a single day. A day was given him, and a 
hard day's work it was, for hundreds of 
questions had to be thoroughly answered 
and different parts of the text book ex: 
plained. In the evening several young 
persons who had spent months in the same 
study undertook to examine the pupil of a 
day, and found to their surprise that he had 
not only reached their position in the study, 
but had gone beyond them, and could pro- 
pose and solve difficulties in the language 
quite too hard for them. Within a few 
weeks he commenced the teaching of a 
school for the winter, in which he had a 
large class in grammar, and which was so 
taught that at the closing examination both 
teacher and pupils received high commen- 
dation. 

“In prosecuting his medical studies, he 
found that many things which he wanted 
were locked up in the French language. 
With the same resolution which had led 
him to master the English grammar, he 
procured dictionaries and other helps, and, 
without any teacher, mastered the French. 
Nearly one-third of his large library left is 
in this tongue, and was read, in later years 
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particularly, with as much facility as his 
own vernacular. | 

“The year 1820, when his professional 
studies closed, he spent with Dr. Plumb, of 
Canaan, Conn., engaged, most of tbe time, 
in practice with him. In 1821 he com- 
menced practice by himself in the town of 
Enfleld, Mass. After two years, with fair 
prospects, he found a more inviting field 
before him in Greentleld, the shire town of 
Franklin County, where he practiced for 
two years, when he went to Europe. After 
а year's residence in France, Italy, England 
and Scotland, he returned to Greenfield, 
but moved in April, 1831, to Hartford, 
Conn. Here he had a large and successful 
practice, much of it in the line of surgery, 
until 1887, when he moved to New York, 
and lectured one winter in the Crosby Street 
Medical College. But his health here not 
being good, and not liking the confinement 
to which he was so unused, he returned, in 
October, 1888, to Hartford, a place which 
was always dear to him, and where he had 
hoped, even to the last year, to spend the 
evening of his days.” 


Dr. Brigham was married Jan. 23, 
1833, to Susan C. Root, daughter of 
Spencer Root, Esq., of Greenfield, 
Mass., by whom he had four children. 
In January, 1840, he was appointed, in 
connection with Dr. Sumner, to take 
charge of the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford, and in July, 1840, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the same. 

“ Tn the summer of 1842 Dr. Brigham was 
appointed superintendent of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. The insti- 
tution was opened the 16th of January, 
1843. From this time until the period of 
his death he was unceasing in his devotion 
to the great cause of humanity in which he 
was engaged. The building first erected 
was intended as only a part of the entire 
establishment, and consequently was not 
susceptible of such arrangement 88 was 
necessary for a proper classification. It was 
the ambition of Dr. Brigham that the State 
of New York should have a model institu- 
tion, and this was impossible without fur- 
ther accommodations, and, although his 
duties were thereby rendered more arduous 
and responsible, without any Increase of 
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remuneration, he was unceasing in his ap- 
plication to the managers and the Legisla- 


ture for additional buildings. In May, 1844, : 


an additional appropriation of $60,000 was 
made by the Legislature to enable the man- 
agers to erect two additional wings for 
patients, thus doubling the accommodations. 
The new erections were completed in 1846, 
and were soon filled with patients; the 
average number was from 450 to 500. Dr. 
Brigham was not only ambitious of estab- 
lishing an institution which should be cred- 
itable to the State, but, in order that our 
citizens should avail themselves of its 
advantages, he labored to diffuse a more 
extended knowledge of the subject of in- 
sanity. This he did by popular lectures, 
and by embodying in his reports details of 
the causes, the early symptoms and means 
of prevention, but particulariy by the es- 
lishment of a quarterly journal, namely, 
the Journal of Insanity, which was de, 
voted exclusively to this subject. Ip order 
to secure its more extensive circulation it 
was placed at the low price of $1 a year, in 
addition to many copies gratuitously dis- 
tributed. To the readers of the Journal 
nothing need be said of its merits. At the 
time it was commenced it was the only 
journal of the kind published, and elicited 
the highest encomiums from the medical 
and legal professions, both in Europe and 
America. 

“In August, 1848, Dr. Brigham lost his 
only son, а promising lad of the age of 12 
years. A few weeks after he was called to 
follow to the grave his only remaining 
parent. These repeated afflictions evidently 
preyed upon a constitution naturally feeble, 
and seemed to prepare the way for his own 
premature removal. Dr. Brigham seemed 
to have a presentiment that the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage was approaching, and 
spoke freely of his death as not far distant. 

©“ He was urged to relax his exertions, or 
to resign bis situation. He promised that 
when the institution was in a cordition to 
dispense with his services be would retire, 
but that period never arrived. In August 
Dr. Brigham was seized with an epidemic 
which visited the institution. He, however, 
still persisted in discharging the duties of 
his office and attending to his patienta until 
80 far exhausted that it was impossible, and 
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he was released from hia sufferings in Sep- 
tember, 1849. 

“Dr. Brigham was a philanthropist—a- 
lover of his brother-man in the strictest 
sense of the term. He was ambitious of 
being useful, and often expressed the ide& 
that he saw no object in living after a mam 
had ceased to be useful." 


His teachings live in his writings. Im 
addition to his annual reports, in which: 
the subject of insanity was fully dis- 
cussed, and the editorial articles in the 
Journal of Insanity, he had at differ- 
ent times published works of a more 
permanent character. For instance, in 
1832 he published a small volume on 
Asiatic cholera ; also a work on menta? 
cultivation and excitement; in 1836 a. 
volumeon theinfluence of religion upon 
the health and physical welfare of man- 
kind ; in 1840 a volume on the brain, 
embracing anatomy, physiology and 
pathology. His last publication was an 
appropriate crowning of his labor of 
benevolence. It was a smal volume 
entitled ** The Asylum Souvenir," and 
is dedicated to those who have been un- 
der the care of the author and compiler. 

The first and strongest traitof Dr. Brig- 
ham was kindness and benevolence, 
combined with a high sense of justice. 
He also possessed a strong feeling of 
self-reliance, à quick perception of the 
views of others, but, above all, an iron 
will and determination, which brooked 
no opposition ; consequently in what- 
ever situation he was placed he must be 
absolute, or he was unhappy. It is sel- 
dom we find this strong determination 
of purpose connected with a feeble con- 
stitution, but whenever it exists the in- 
dividual may be marked for a premature 
grave. Thestrongest constitution can 
scarcely long maintain itself under the 
thousand irritations and annoyances to 
which such a willissubject. Dr. Brig- 
ham, as we have said, was ambitious, 
but his was a nobleambition—to be use- 
ful to mankind, and to leave a monu- 
ment by which heshould be remembered 
in after ages Few men were less covet- 
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ous of personal popularity, or more re- 
gardless of the opinions of those about 
him, so long as he was sustained by the 
approbation of his own conscience. 

Some of his successors and assistants 
who appreciated his views and carried 
them into practice, and with whom the 
writer has been favored with a personal 
. acquaintance, she hopes to introduce to 
her readers in alphabetical order, or 
nearly so, at a later date. 

OHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


Ф-———— 


How FgigNDs May CoRRUPT —In 
looking back over theexperiences of our 
own boyhood and youth, we can discern 
& hundred incidents, the teaching and 
leading of which were in the direction 
of vice and wrong. We can see how ac- 
quaintances and friends, whose mature 
age was the warrant for our confidence, 
sought by occasional or frequent sugges- 
tions to sow in the fresh soil of our 
mind principles of the most corrupt na- 
ture. Perhaps they did not realize the 
perverting effect of the language; we 
willat least credit them with that opinion 
but they were none the less teach. 
ers of evil that might have found a 
most destructive fruitage in our life, As 
it was, the wrong of those early years 
produced a harvest of mental weeds, 
whose influence it has been no easy task 
to combat and subdue. We trow that 
our experience in this respect has not 
been especially different from that of the 
majority of our adult readers, and we 
doubt not that they, like ourself, are 
inclined to accept a ''providence" as 
"shaping our ends," through the opera- 
tion of certain faculties that stimulated 
our perceptions of honesty und purity. 

With such an experience as this in 
view, itis but fair that our considera. 
tion of the vicious and criminal classes 
should be tempered with forbearance. 
Given an organization in which the ele- 
ments of passion, selfishness and appe- 
tite, are strong by inheritance, and the 
faculties appreciative of truth, kindness 
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reverence and integrity are weak or 
immature, such tutelage as we have 
mentioned would set the youth thus con- 
stituted by nature оп a career of which 
the end is disgrace and ruin. Society, 
therefore, is responsible in large meas- 
ure for the existence of vice and crime, 
from the lack of organized and psycho- 
logical methods for the development of 
those higher elements of mentality that 
offset and correct the tendencies of sel- 
fishness and propensity. H. 


BOARDMAN ON MiLL.—The following 
extract will be of interestto our readers, 
as it is taken from a letter addressed by 
Dr. Boardman to an English friend who 
was on intimate terms with John Stuart. 
Mill and was an answer to some re- 
marks Mill had written in the West- 
minster Review in relation to the 
phrenological doctrines : 

"In his work on Liberty Mr. Mill 
says ‘It would be well if one person 
would honestly point out to another 
that he thinks him in fault without being 


' considered unmannerly or presuming.” 


Relying on this, I should, if I had the 
honor of being acquainted with Mr. Mill, 
be likely to say to him, ‘Allow me to 
say to you, that in writing thus of 
Phrenology you are in fault. I take the 
liberty of expressing my opinion that. 
you have never read the works of Gall, 
for I believe that no such man as you 
could rise from reading them with any 
other conviction than that he was a. 
keen and cautious observer, a profound 
thinker, and an honest, earnest, pains- 
taking man, whose labors and conclu- 
sions ought never to be mentioned in 
any but courteous and respectful lan- 
guage. In the next place, you do not. 
allege or say anything from which it. 
may be inferred that you have investi- 
gated the question whether there issuch 
relation between specific mental mani- 
festations and the development of 
particular parts of the brain as to 
warrant the belief that the brain is a 
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congeries of organs, each organ having 
a specific intellectual or emotional func- 
tion. 

Now, if you have not made such 
investigation, can you justify yourself 
in treating contemptuously the convic- 
tions of such men as Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Broussais, Caldwell, Vimont, 
Ellis, Hunter, Gregory, Otto and others, 
who say they have carefully and labori- 
ously investigated the subject and have 
found that such relation does exist? I 
Submit, too, for your consideration 
whether, independently of its claims as 
the true physiology of the brain, a system 
ought to be so slightingly treated, of 
whichso high anauthority as Archbishop 
Whately said that ‘it employed a meta- 
physical nomenclature far more logical, 
accurate and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart and other writers of their 
schools.’ But beyond all this, I must 
express the conviction, not only that 
you have not investigated the subject, 
but that you have not attentively read 
any work of authority on the subject. 
I found my conviction on this, you at- 
tribute to Phrenology the rejection of 
the observation of internal conscious- 
ness. Now, no warrant for such state- 
ment can be found in any such work. 
‘The necessity of psychological observa- 
tion is in all such works insisted on in 
connection with careful observation of 
all the development of the brain. It is 
the method of the phrenologist to dis- 
cover and prove the relation between 
mental manifestation and cerebral de- 


velopment. 
You have, therefore, committed 
the grave fault of misrepresenting 


Phrenology, and then sneering at it. 
Pray, do you not concede that the brain 
is the organ of the mind? If so, then, 
are not its organization and mode of 
action among the most important of 
problems? And are not those persons 
who devote themselves in a careful, 
Xruth-loving spirit to the solution of 
those problems worthy of respectful 
-consideration ?” 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT? 


That comes to us on speedy wing, 
Like lightning from the sky ? 
And flashes through the human brain, 
Whence? Whither? How?and Why? 
Unsought, unbidden and unknown 
It swells each passing hour; 
It makes and unmakes men and minds— 
A weird mysterious power. 
Pray solve the riddle; ye who may— 
The mystery of Thought— 
Whence comes it? whither doth it tend ? 
Where is it? and where not? 
Is it a germ of boundless power, 
Of Infinite abode, - 
That links us to Omnipotence ?— 
Is it the breath ot God ? 
JOHN WENTWORTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


Still the hills are brown and bare, 
Still the Winter reigns supreme. 
But for those who haply share 
Nature's secrets, earth and air 
With sweet hope and promise teem. 
Leafless tree and meadow sere, 
Frozen stream and barren hill, 
To the careless one are drear; 
Objects once so fair and dear 
Seem as corpses, cold and still, 


O ye deaf, who will not hear! 
O ye blind, who will not see ! 
Cold and silence, do not fear, 
Unto Nature still draw near— 
Wonders yet she has for thee. 
Winter stern doth hush her song, 
Robs of verdure and of bloom; 
Holdeth her a captive long, 
Bound with icy fetters strong, 
Snow enshrouded, veiled in gloom. 
But her heart he can not reach, 
Where it throbbeth warm below; 
Can not check when she to esch 
Blade of grass and flower would teach 
How and when and where to grow. 


Her life-fluids can not chill, 
Can not stop their flow, when she 
Chooseth myriad veins to fill 
With the elixir that shall thrill 
Unto life renewed and free. 
Consciousness of this, her power, 
Winter from her can not take; 
And when dark his gray skies lower 
Glad she holds it as her dower, 
For the saddened earth's sweet sake. 
Shares it with the flowerless mead, 
Shivering tree and stream ice-bound; 
And their secret he can read, 
Whom the love of her doth lead 
Where her wisdom may be found. 
MARIE MERRICK. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


— eo 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


HOW PHRENOLOGY SAVED HER 
REPUTATION. 


HAD been attending school for 

some time at the academy, and 
rooming with a cousin, Bell Ainsworth, 
when we were surprised one morning 
by receiving a letter stating that, on 
account of the sudden illness of her 
mother, Bell must return home for a 
time, and that a Miss Mattie Ray would 
like to take her place as my room-mate 
if agreeable to me. I was glad to have 
some one to share the expenses as well 
as comforts of my room, and readily 
accepted, as Miss Ray was well recom- 
mended by my friends, although a 
stranger to myself. 

Three days after Bell's departure 
Mattie came. I was delighted with her 
appearance, and soon found a firm 
friend. She was quite young but faith- 
ful and studious, very soon gaining 
the respect of all her teachers. 

At Christmas time we had our usual 
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one week's vacation. To help out her 
expenses, Mattie engaged to spend her 
time with Mrs. Cole, to assist in the 
care of her two little ones and also be 
company during her husband's absence. 
He expected to leave home the day 
after Christmas on a special trip to the 
city and would be gone only four days. 
As he was atrusted clerk in ‘a well es- 
tablished store, he was to make several 
purchases for the proprietor. 

Mrs. Cole’s ‘‘maid of all work,” a 
trustworthy Swede, had asked for the 
holiday week to visit friends, and so it 
was that Mattie had obtained the position 
for a short time. She left me on 
Wednesday, the day before Christmas, 
while I did not leave town for home 
until Friday morning, and, as it hap- 
pened, on the sametrain with Mr. Cole. 
Although I knew Mr. Cole from having 
seen him in the store, I was surprised 
that he should come to me almost as 
soon as he boarded the train, and more 
surprised at what he had to say. He 
excused himself for making the in- 
quiries, but asked my opinion regarding 
Mattie’s honesty. 

He said that the night before he had 
placed two ten-dollar bills and two 
twenties in his pocket-book and then put 
that into his vest pocket. 

This he had done in Mattie's presence. 

He had spent the evening at home, 
retiring early so as to be ready for the 
firsttrain. Intbe morning he discov- 
ered a loose button on his vest, and 
Mattie had kindly sewed it on for him 
while he ate his breakfast, the pocket- 
book remaining in the pocket. She was 
not alone in the room as he remembered, 
yet when hetook out his pocket-book at 
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the depot to buy his ticket only one of 
the ten dollar bills was there. 

I assured Mr. Cole that during all my 
acquaintance with Mattie 1 had never 
seen anything suspicious about her, and 
sincerely hoped he would be able to 
solve the mystery upon his return home 
to his own satisfaction and her credit. 
I suggested burglars, but, of course, the 
fact of so small a part of the money 
being gone was enough to set aside that 
idea. 

I soon reached my destination aud 
heard no more about the matter until 
my return to school, when I was forci- 
bly impressed by the change that bad 
taken place during my absence. Mattie 
seemed the same quiet, studious girl, 
and honest in every purpose. I could 
not suspect her,but it was very evident 
that many of her classmates did, from 
their cool and unfriendly manner 
toward her. 

Although Mattie gradually became 
more reserved toward the others, to me 
she was perfectly frank, and I believed 
innocent of the real cause of their be- 
havior, saying to me that she thought 
the other girls felt above her since she 
had been ‘‘ working out." 

I asked her how she had enjoyed her 
vacation. Shesaid Mrs. Cole had been 
very kind to her in many ways. When 
she had lost her card case, which a 
friend had sent her on Christmas, Mrs. 
‘Cole had even insisted that she should 
take an old one of hers which was still 
quite nice. Upon my inquiring how 
she had lost her present, the tears came 
to her eyes and she told me she could 
not tell. She had shown it to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole the evening before he started 
for the city. Mr. Cole had admired its 
‘beauty and spoken of its probable cost ; 
.after which she was sure she had put it 
carefully away in her writing desk, but 
failed ever to find it. I was puzzled, 
but determined to solve the mystery if 
possible. 

Fortunately an opportunity 
presented itself. 


soon 
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A young professor, McCarn, came to 
the town lecturing on Phrenology. He 
had made some remarkably close delin- 
eations of character, exciting much 
interest in his large audiences. 

A young student and ardent ad- 
mirer of the Professor made a wager 
with Mr. Cole that the Professor could 
correctly delineate the character of four 
strangers, blindfolded. McCarn agreed 
to make the trial and fill out charts for 
the applicants if they afterward wished. 
The matter was spoken of in the 
physiology class, and Mattie and myself 
offered ourselves as candidates, and 
were immediately accepted. Mrs. Cole 
had already promised to be one of the 
number, provided it should be a private 
affair and at her home. The fourth 
person was soon found, and the time 
agreed upon when the examination 
should take place. 

I had been very much interested in 
Phrenology for some time, and had 
studied it sufficiently to believe that 
some clue to the thief, if thief it was, 
would be found. I thought it quite 
probable that Mattie would be declared 
a sleep-walker, as she did go about in 
her sleep sometimes. 

But I was wholly unprepared for so 
complete an exposure as was made 
through the examinations. 

When the time arrived he was duly 
blindfolded before being ushered into 
the room where we were called up for 
examination by numbers, making it 
impossible for him to know whom he 
had before him. My turn came first. 

The examiner dealt with us very 
candidly, neither covering faults nor 
exaggerating virtues ; and as for myself 
I feel very grateful to him for telling 
me I had a temper that I must control, 
or it would get the better of me. I ad- 
mit that at the time I felt toward him 
somewhat asthe man did who, when the 
phrenologist told him he had a violent 
temper, jumped up and dared him to 
say it again if he wanted his head 
knocked off. І since have followed his 
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advice with regard to occupation with 
very satisfactory results. 

When the Professor began Mrs. Cole's 
delineation he hesitated a moment and 
then said: ‘‘ Now, here is a head which 
has not always been well managed. 
"The moral faculties are 80 nearly pre- 
dominant that usually they rule, but at 
times, I am sorry to say, they probably 
do not." He went on to describe the 
kleptomaniac, but said that in her case 
constant effort on her part and watch- 
fulness on the part of her friends would 
soon strengthen her morals beyond 
suspicion. The dear woman was so 
grieved and mortified that as soon as 
the Professor was through with her she 
left the room. 

Mattie he described as being perfectly 
honest in purpose, and particularly 
keen in mathematics. (She is now one 
of the foremost mathematicians of this 
-country.) 

When the phrenologist had com- 
‘pleted his work the student was told he 
had gained the wager and the three 
gentlemen withdrew. Mr. Cole asked 
Mattie and myself to remain a few mo- 
ments, as his wife wished to speak with 
us. When she entered the room she 
'seemed very much overcome. 

She placed Mattie’s card case in her 
hand, begging forgiveness and assuring 
us if effort on her own part could suc- 
ceed she would overcome the fault. 

She could say no more, and again 
rushed from the room. 

Mr. Cole, supposing that Mattie knew 
of the suspicion resting upon her in re- 
gard to the ten dollars, explained that 
his wife had'admitted taking that. He 
had accidentally come across Mattie’s 
card case in his wife’s possession, and 
asshe said Mattie had exchanged with 
her he could but feel that there was 
-something wrong somewhere, and had 
got up the wager to expose the mystery, 
expecting to find that Mattie had not 
only stolen the money butthe card case, 
‘too, trading the latter off to hide her 
: crime. 
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Suffice it to say that Mrs. Cole did 
succeed in making her moral faculties 
predominant, her husband being al- 
ways her loving helper in the struggle, 
and both are sincerely thankful for the 
help given by the science of Phrenology. 

МЕЗ. W. G. WHITTEMORE, 


——————»—9 a 


A TEACHER’S TESTIMONY. 


T AVING been a teacher during 
forty years of my life, I found 
Phrenology an indispensable pre requi- 
site, So greata variety of temperaments, 
propensities and interests to encounter, 
some guide or system of procedure was 
necessary to cope successfully with the 
difficulties of my situation. Skill to read, 
expound and discriminate character is 
often more important than a collegiate 
scholarship. Interested parents, seeking 
the most suitable studies adapted to the 
tastes, faculties and future pursuits of 
their children, suggested to me the 
study of Phrenology as a science and as 
an art; for what advantage is the 
knowledge of any branch of education 
without the skill or ability to reduce it 
to practical purposes? Meeting with a 
stray copy of Combe's ‘‘Constitution of 
Man,” I was led step by step to a fair 
understanding of its rudiments. Pur- 
chasing the books of Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, who have very greatly simplitied 
and extended the science, I was able, by 
the aid of lectures and private instruc- 
tion, to render the assistance sought for 
by anxious parents. The region of 
moral sentiments, intellectual faculties, 
with animal propensities, being located 
and specified, my more difficult task lay 
in dealing with them relatively in their 
influence one upon the other and har- 
moniously for the general good. My 
first opportunity in this enterprise oc- 
curred with a respectable family whose 
children attended a family school of 
mine, three sons and four daughters, 
whose studies were left wholly to my 
discretion—a somewhat unenviable po- 
sition for a teacher. 
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Frank, the eldest, came for the first 
experiment. On laying my hands on 
his head I found the main features of 
his mental make-up—Constructiveness 
large, with Calculation very large; ma- 
chinery or civil engineering must be his 
oecupation, although they had designed 
him for the ministry. ‘‘This,” I said, 
"will never do. Language is small, 
Veneration moderate, Combativeness 
large and Benevolence small. Look," 
said I, ‘‘at Locality, Weight, Form, 
Size—all very large; all his studies are 
in this direction—natural philosophy, 
mathematics, mechanicsand all physical 
sciences are his delight and devotion 
henceforward.” And well did future 
events justify the decision of histeacher 
and confirm the confidence of the 
parents in his intelligence and integrity. 

On examination of the second son, 
Gerald, a different state of things was 
found to exist. Acquisitiveness large, 
with Caution medium, were supposed to 
constitute two favorable conditions for 
Success in mercantile pursuits, especially 
as Benevolence aud Conscientiousness 
are large, which must act as a check- 
rein on that dominant propensity, 
giving a liberal tendency to his large 
income. Knowing and Executive fac- 
ulties, respectively, would impart vim 
and vigor, courage and confidence, 
so needful, especially counterbalanced 
by Caution, which, with fair Causality, 
must check unreasonable speculation 
and wildcat enterprises. Benevolence 
and Hope must nourish a warm heart 
and open hand. Such a happy union 
of qualities must result in that noblest 
of human characters—a philanthropist. 
Such a portraiture of character deter- 
mined the parents to educate Gerald for 
commercial pursuits. Bookkeeping, 
practical mathematics, mental arithme- 
tic. commercial law and forms and 
problems absorbed his time and atten- 
tion. Modern languages — German, 
French, Italian—all of which might be 
required in travel, or the practical de- 
tails of mercantile business. Nor did 
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the second son disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his parents, for he became a 
free-hearted and liberal-minded million- 
aire of New York City, as distinguished 
for his beneficence as for his successful 
prosecution of trade. 

The third son, Norman, was the pet. 
of all. At a glance there was not a. 
doubt as to his mental and moral 
characteristics — the smooth, round, 
well-proportioned head; the bright, 
protruding eye ; the benignant smile ; 
the reverential demeanor—bespoke the 
clergyman. High in the region of 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, Ideality and Language 
full, the finest combinations of senti- 
ments and faculties for that sacred 
calling. There was one organ somewhat 
too large under certain circumstances ; 
Wonder or Marvelousness would have 
a tendency to yield to doubtful state- 
ments, but it was a favorable indication 
that Causality was correspondingly 
large, which, by asking the “why,” 
“how” and ‘‘ wherefore,” would coun- 
teract the above. Reason and argument, 
cause and effect, must stand as ap 
effectual barrier to excessive credulity 
or senselecs superstition. Accordingly, 
all his studies had some reference and 
bearing in the direction of his future 
profession. Nor did Norman prove less 
successful than the others. Asa divine 
he stood super-eminent; Ideality gave 
elegance of thought and richness of 
imagery, while Language clothes his 
conceptions in fitting words, eloquence 
of expression, truth and beauty of 
description, Causality coming in to 
complete the harmony, imparted logical 
accuracy and critical taate. 

Ella, the eldestdaughter of four, came 
in for a share of attention. A fair and 
gentle blonde, indicatiug a sanguine 
temperament. It was evident without 
a touch that perceptive faculties were 
prominent—Form, Size, Weight, Order 
and Color very large; tangible proof 
discovered Imitation large and Hope 
full. What union of intellectual quali- 
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ties could be more auspicious for success 
as an artist, either painting or sculpture? 
The former she adopted. The brush and 
easel, instead of bronze and marble, was 
her choice, as well as the wish of her 
parents, and such was her diligence and 
her delight in her favorite pursuit that 
whatever her pencil, crayon or brush 
touched glowed with elegance or 
bloomed with beauty. She enjoyed the 
finest opportunities for excellence, and 
well she improved them. Home and 
foreign teachers, with the best models, 
seconded by genius and industry, pro- 
duced the most desirable and admirable 
consequences. Her works became pop- 
ular, and were sought by al] persons of 
refinement. 

Josephine, the second daughter, a de- 
cided brunette, in which the motive 
temperament mingled agreeably with 
the sanguine. Tangible examination 
revealed quite a different state of things 
from her sister; in her, Language and 
Ideality were the predominant traits of 
character and pointed in the direction 
of authorship; the pen was mightier 
than the pencil or brush in her case. 
Hope and Benevolence equally fall, 
lending their sweet and stimulating im- 
pulses to themes of love and joy and 
peace and purity. Ink and not paint 
was the material of her workmanship. 
Works of history, travel, fiction, bio- 
graphy, poetry, were thenceforth her 
literary world; the lexicon, not the 
easel, was the instrument of her labors. 
She improvised a new world of weird 
fancies, fanticisms, feelings and fashions 
of her own. Memory and imagination 
were the fancy store-house of all that 
was good, pure, lovely, beautiful and 
sublime. From this gorgeous palace, 
under the magic touch of the wand of 
genius and tact, she drew at will forms 
of elegance and grandeur. 

Irene, the third, had an individuality 
of her own—Tune, Time and Order with 
Ideality, were the dominant faculties 
of her mind. Pen and brush were ig- 
nored ; the tuning fork and lyre strings 
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were to be her implements of handi- 
craft, and well did she employ them, 
until the rich sonatas of Mendelssohn, 
symphonies of Beethoven and masses 
of Mozart were her delight and devo- 
tion ; guitar and piano became her in- 
separable companions. The psalter of 
David, the sacred songs of Zion, the 
hallowed melodies of Handel and 
Haydn, Watts and Wesley were the 
shrine of her worship. But as Ideality 
exceeded in dimensions Veneration, 
operatio music, home songs of the 
Fatherland, were greater favorites than 
the hymns and ditties of our popular 
evangelic assemblies. She saw and felt 
less of the true spirit of poetry here and 
now, than in the solemn, scientific and 
sublime compositions of the old masters. 
Still no one of the three sisters was 
wholly deflcient in the sentiments and 
faculties possessed by the others; all 
had certain traits, talents and tastes 
alike, only aot in the same degree of de- 
velopment. То be accounted for on the 
principle of hereditary transmission. 
The blood of different families, inter- 
mingling by marriage affinities, pro- 
duced a diversity of organic structure, 
of brain and nerve, vitality and vivacity. 
It is the legitimate province and preroga- 
tive of Phrenology to locate, describe 
and develop those constitutional traits of 
character. 

Lucetta, the youngest of the sister- 
hood, had all their mental qualities in a 
moderate degree and could turn her 
hand deftly in all directions, but not to 
the extent of proficiency as the rest. 
With her Imitation, Mirth, Wit and 
Humor with Hope—these were the per- 
sonal characteristics of the pet of the 
household. The histrionic profession 
seemed to indicate her destiny. The 
drama was her delight. Thalia with 
her smiling work had greater attrac— 
tions than the grave sister, Melpomene. 
with her tragic habiliments. Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides of the ancients 
were her preference; Avon's bard, the 
magician of Abbotsford, with Petrarch, 
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were her choice among the moderns. 
She never contemplated an actual ap- 
p2arance on the stage—it was in private 
and social circles she displayed her 
talents, the charm of domestic life, none 
knew her outside of this domain but 
ќо love and praise. She had an in- 
atinctive perception and appreciation of 
the ludicrous iu life; gloom and sadness 
could not d well ia her presence; smiles, 
not tears, were the woof of her web. 
-Adhesiveness and Benevolence large, 
made her a tender, affectionate friend ; 
she was an assiduous nurse at the bed- 
-side of suffering, preparing some 
delicacy for the destitute and heart- 
broken wayfarer. Hope being full, she 
wasof necessity an optimist ; noday, no 
hour was overcast; every cloud had 
some rift through which she was sure 
Xo see some blue spots of clear sky. 
-Approbativeness large required her to 
enjoy the good opinion of her associ- 
ates, but Self esteem just of that fair 
development as to lay a wholesome re- 


straint upon the abuses to which that 
sentimentisliable. Humility and mod- 
esty and chastity were the heavenly 
visitants and residents of the dear girl's 
life. Conscientiousness large was the 
censor and guardian of all ber moral, 
intellectual, social and spiritual organi- 
zation. A docile and dutiful daughter, 
а loving and faithful sister, a warm and 
true-hearted friend, she had noneof the 
capriciousness and whimsicalities of 
many pretended benefactors. Just at 
the primal verge of lovely womanhood, 
engaged by betrothment to a worthy 
and noble young man, taking a pleasant 
ride on a cold, windy day in March, she 
was seized with peritonitis, and in spite 
of the bast medical assistance, ceased to 
breathe in six hours after the attack, 
with but one word upon her precious 
lips, “ Mamma, Mamma, Mamma.” The 
spotof her resting-placeis weekly visited 
and the treasures of Flora deposited on 
her gravein theform of crossor wreath. 
SAMUEL T. DUFFELL. 


—————94-—————— 


A REVIEW OF 


PHRENOLOGICAL DOCTRINE. 


THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC FACULTIES. 


PRELIMINARY step to an un- 
derstanding of the doctrines of 
mental science is a knowledge of the 
special functions of the mental facul- 
ties. Addressing myself to the 
serious inquirer who would know 
about them I would say these faculties 
may, in a general way, be divided into 
three classes: The Animal, the Intel- 
lectual and the Moral. The animal 
man possesses, in common with the 
lower animals. The intellectual raises 
him in some particulars above the ani- 
malby giving him reason in the place 
of instinct. And the moral constitute 
his pre eminent excellence, in giving 
him a sense of right and wrong, and 
making him a moral and accountable 
being. These organs are all double, 
and occupy corresponding positions in 
each hemisphere of the brain. The 
power of manifesting any faculty is 
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measured by the size and activity of ita 
organ in the brain, and these organs, 
differing in relative size in different in- 
dividuals, occasion the great diversity 
of talent and character which we ob- 
serve among men. Every faculty stands 
in a determinate relation to certain ex 
ternal objects, and has a legitimate 
sphere of activity. These objects, when 
presented to it, excite it to activity, and 
so long as it is exercised within its nat- 
ural spnere, its action is good and proper 
and capable of ministering to our com- 
fort and enjoyment. But every faculty 
is liable to transgress its natural bouud- 
ary, and then its activity leads to abuse; 
and in this abuse of our mental faculties 
we have the source of a very large pro- 
portion of the evils and unhappiness 
which afflict our race. 

First, then, under the animal propen- 
sities, we have Amativeness, whose 
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organ is the cerebellüm, which, when 
large, gives fullness to the neck between 
the ears. Тһе function of this organ is 
to manifest the sexual feeling, and to 
inspire with love for the opposite sex. 
This feeling is obviously essential to the 
preservation of the human race as well 
as the whole animal kingdom. In the 
lower animals Amativeness operates 
solely as an instinct, and never leads to 
abuse ; but in man, who has reason and 
moral sentiment as the guide of the 
propensities instead of instinct, it is 
the source of innumerable and debasing 
evils when not kept within its natural 
boundary by the restraining influence 
of the higher sentiments. 

Next above Amativeness, on the mid- 
die line of the head, the organ of Philo- 
progeniti veness is located. The function 
of this organ is to manifest love for off- 
spring. In the lower animals this feel- 
ing is clearly distinguished, and often 
excites our admiration by the intensity 
of its manifestation. This feeling is 
obviously essential to animal existence, 
for unless such an instinct were im- 
planted in the mental constitution the 
young of nearly every species would 
perish in their helpless infancy, and the 
сасе of animals would soon become ex- 
tinct. 

Among twenty-nine infanticides 
whom Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ex- 
amined, the organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness was found very feebly developed 
in twenty-five. І 

The organ of Conjugality is located 
on either side of Philoprogenitiveness. 
It is the function of this organ to mani- 
fest the mating instinct. It gives the 
desire to form a union for life with one 
of the opposite sex. This is not yet a 
generally accepted faculty of mind. 
Those who object to it consider that in 
the other social organs we have suff- 
cient cause for the feeling of permanent 
union between the sexes. But in the 
lower animals this faculty is clearly 
manifested by some, and in others, 
which are fully possessed of the; other 
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social faculties, it does not appear at all. 
The lion and the eagle, for example, 
choose a sexual mate, and remain firmly 
attached to that mate for life, while 
most of our domestic animals associate 
promiscuously, and do not manifest the 
mating instinct at all. From this is de- 
rived an argument for the existence of 
such a faculty in man. For it will be 
found, as a general rule, that the higher 
an animal is in the scale of being, the 
greater is the number of faculties which 
it manifests. Man, standing at the head 
of the animal kingdom, will be found 
possessed of all the mental faculties 
which are manifested by the lower ani- 
mals, and beside them intellect and 
the moral sentiments, which constitutes 
his great superiority over them all. 


LARGE BOCIAL ORGANISM. 


The organ of Inhabitiveness is located 
on the medial line of the head next 
above Philoprogenitiveness. Its func- 
tion is to give attachment to the place 
where one was born, or has lived. This 
faculty is manifested by nearly every 
animal in existence. Many birds return 
year after year from their winter quar- 
ters to their summer home, and rear 
their young in the same nest which they 
have occupied for many seasons. All 
of our domestic animals show a strong 
attachment for their home, and will 
often make their way back to it from a 
considerable distance. Even fishes have 
their summer spawning ground, to which 
they return from the great ocean as to 
their family home. 
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It is the undue activity of this organ 
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developed it furnishes & powerful anti- 


which causes that terrible feeling of 
homesickness generally experienced 
during the first absence from home. 
Such a deleterious influence does this 
feeling exert over mind and body, that 
instances are known of death having 
resulted from excessive pining for 
home. 

The organ of Adhesiveness, or Friend- 
ship, is located on each side of the organ 
of Inhabitiveness. It gives an instinc- 
tive tendency to attachment for any ob- 
ject capable of experiencing fondness, 
and it finds the greatest delight in the 
return of affection. It prompts the in- 
dividual to seek society, make friends 
and indulge social feelings. 

The possession of this organ makes 
man a social being, and enables him to 
derive the countless advantages which 
result from his living in society. This 
faculty is clearly manifested by many 
of the lower animals. Sheep, horses 
and cattle herd together, each with their 
kind, and often show signs of the great- 
est uneasiness when deprived of accus- 
tomed companions. Continuity, or 
Concentrativeness, is located on the 
middle line of the head, directly above 
Inhabitiveness. It is the function of 
this organ to give concentration of 
thought or feeling ; to hold the attention 
fixed upon any subject until its details 
are mastered and a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in regard to it is reached. 


THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


We come now to consider the selfish 
propensities, which are located at the 
sides of the head about the ears. They 
are termed selfish because they are usu- 
ally exerted for and terminate in the 
interest cf the individual himself. 

Vitativeness, or the Lever of Life, the 
first organ of this group, is situated 
directly behind the ear and forward from 
Amativeness. It is the function of this 
organ to manifest a love of existence for 
its own sake. By the strong desire to 
live which it communicates when well 
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dote to diseases which are commonly 
fatal. The difference among men in 
their tenacity of life, or their resistance 
to death, is a matter of common observa- 
iion. Some readily yield to the en- 
croachment of disease, give up and die 
under circumstances in which others of 
less physical vigor recover. The cause 
of this difference will be found in the 
degree in which this faculty is possessed. 
When large it exerts a powerful influ- 
ence over the will and gives a strong 
determination to live, which is greatly 
favorable to recovery. 

The organ of Combativeness lies about 
an inch and a half directly backward 
from the top of the ear. Its function is 
to manifest the feelings of opposition 
and resistance. It is not primarily a 
fightiog faculty, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but a most essential element of 
the mental constitution, since it places 
us in harmony with that condition of 
life in which a spirit of opposition is 
necessary to resist the encroachments 
upon our rights which result from the 
activity of the selfish faculties of our 
fellow-men, and in which it is often 
necessary even to fight to maintain our- 
selves in existence. This faculty is 
clearly a part of the mental constitution 
of every animal. There are none so 
weak and timid that they will not show 
resistance when their rights are in- 
vaded, and especially do they become 
fierce and courageous when their young 
are endangered. 

Alimentiveness is situated immedi- 
ately in front of tbe upper part of the 
ear. Itis the function of this organ to 
manifest a desire for food. The eye 
and the ear bear the same relation to 
the senses of sight and hearing that the 
stomach does to this organ. If the 
nerve which connects it with the 
stomach be severed the sense of hunger 
will be lost, though the system may be 
in great need of food. A dog was kept 
without food till he was ravenous with 
hunger ; the pneumo-gastric nerve was 
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then divided, and the sensation of 
huager immediately left him. 

The organ of Destructiveness is located 
directly above the ear. When large it 
gives breadth to the head at this region. 
Dr. Gall named this organ the ''Pro- 
pensity to kill," because he invariably 
found it large in murderers and a cor- 
respondiug portion of the brain largely 
developed in carnivorous animals. But 
the taking of life is au extreme or per- 
verted manifestation of the faculty. It 
has a wide sphere of useful activity in 
the common affairs of life, ір giving 
energy an executive ability to charac- 
ter, and placing us in harmony with the 
pain, destruction and death which are 
the necessary attendants of our exist- 
ence. 

This faculty is sometimes named Exe- 
cutiveness, because, when rightly con- 
trolled, it contributes an energy to 
character which enables the individual 
to experience great satisfaction in rush- 
ing through any undertaking in which 
heengages. Destructiveness isthe pre- 
dominant characteristic of the car- 
aivora ; and no one can have failed to 
notice the great difference in the breadth 
of. the head at the location of this organ 
between the lion, tiger, bear and hyena 
and the graminivorous animals, as the 
horse, the cow, the sheep and the deer. 

Secretiveness is located directly above 
Destructiveness. It is the function of 
this organ to conceal within the mind 
itself our thoughts, feelings and pur- 
poses, where it would be to our disad- 
vantage to give them open expression, 
In its legitimate activity it greatly aids 
in conferring the quality of prudence 
upon character by withholding the ex- 
pression of our thoughts and emotions 
till the judgment shall have had time 
to pronounce upon their propriety. “А 
fool," says Solomon, ''uttereth all his 
mind; but a wise man keepeth it till 
afterward." 

Acquisitiveness is located at the side 
of the head in front of Secretiveness. 
Its function is to give the desire to 
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acquire and accumulate property. In 
its well-regulated activity it prompts the 
individual to store up the surplus which 
remains after his present wants have 
been satisfled, that it may supply his 
needs when he has no longer the oppor- 
tunity to accumulate. 

Dr. Gall, injudiciously perhaps, 
named thisthe ‘‘Organ of Theft” be- 
cause he invariably found it large in 
thieves; but it is no more the organ of 
theft than the stomach is the organ of 
glutting. It simply gives the impulse 
to acquire and possess, and the strength 
of the impulse will be measured by the 
size and activity of the ограр. But 
every organ is modified in its activity 
by its association with other organs. 
Conscientiousness, for instance, gives 
us the instinctive sense of right and 
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wrong which leads us to respect the 
rights of ownership in the possession of 
property ; but if this faculty be feebly 
developed, while Acquisitiveness is pos- 
sessed in large measure, the desire to pos- 
sess will have no restraining influence 
upon its activity, and the individual will 
be prone to appropriate to himself the 
property which justly belongs to 
another in proportion to the strength of 
his faculty of Acquisitiveness. 

This faculty is clearly manifested by 
some of the Jower animals and by others 
not at all. The squirrel and the bee 
store up their winter’s supply of provi- 
sion during the period of its abundance, 
and are thus enabled to maintain them- 
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selves in existence till nature again 
opens her storehouse. The great ma- 
jority of animals, however, do not mani- 
fest this faculty. Many change their 
locality when the source of their food 
supply is closed by the frosts of winter ; 
others secure a stinted and precarious 
subsistence during the inclement season; 
and others are wholly dependent for 
their maintenance on the providence of 
man, JAMES MO NEILL. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE '* HIT? CONTEST CLOSED. 


Ав announced in the JOURNAL for 
March last that a reward of ten dollars 
would be paid to the person who should 
report the best hit in a phrenological 
examination by any person, we began 
in May their publication, and sixty-eight 
have appeared in the JOURNAL, closing 
with the December number. During 
the month of December we received 
many votes on the subject. The greatest 
number of votes were for Hit No. 68, 
the next No. 18, then 52 and 63 ; then 
1, 31 and 50 had an equal number; 6, 
13, 20, 21, 24, 36 and 46 had an equal 
number ; 5, 16, 38, 55, 58, 65 and 67 had 
an equal number of votes. Some wrote 
unable to decide, they were all so good. 
We now renew the same offer for 1892, 
70: 
TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

THE editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 


will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGIOAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest, Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 775 
Broadway, New York. 
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THE ROMAN NOSE. 


I sine the nose, the kind that grows 
Into à huge proboscis, 
The sort that doctors diag-nose 
“ Elephantiasis naris ossis.’ 
Avaunt, ye folks with tiny snouts! 
Of flat insipid features, 
The Muse will none of you, she 
scouts 
Such ordinary creatures. 


1 sing the Roman nose, the scythe 
That mows its way to glory. 

Sure sign of natures strong and blithe, 
Well known in song and story, 

On battlefield, in civil life. 
In senate, court and cloister, 

The Roman nose is like a knife, 
The world is like ғр oyster. 


A MODERN ROMAN МОВЕ, 


The wight whose nose describes a curve 
Like beak of kite or vulture, 

Is sure to be a man of nerve, 
And oft is one of culture. 

Just cast your eye o'er Clio's page, 
Research one fact discloses, 

The mighty men of every age 
Were men of mighty noses. 


Napoleon, the prince of fate, 
Richelieu, that prince of plunder, 

Cæsar and Frederick the Great 
Each had a nasal wonder. 

Then let us toast the big-nosed host, 
Let’s raise a mighty chorus 

Of loud *' amens" from sea and coast, 
Stertorous and sonorous! 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN, 
2. THE RELATION OF CHILDREN TO PARENTS. 


TANDING toward his child in the 
position of a special Providence, 

the guide of his ignorance, the guardian 
of his helplessness, the parent has a 
right to demand obedience to the seem- 
ingly unbounded but really restricted 
authority which it is his duty to exer- 
cise for the welfare of his charge. And 
now it will be necessary for him to un- 
derstand that obedience is not natural ; 
children have no spontaneous instinct 
for it. They come into the world nct 
knowing what it is any more than how 
to practice it; and herein one perceives 
the desirability of not making the first 
lesson unduly harsh and severe Re- 
straints being repugnant to human be- 
ings, those which are inevitable should 
be imposed gradually and gently. There 
ought to be a certain sympathy with the 
baffled, disappointed feeling that pos- 
sesses even the youngest being when 
prevented from carrying out an im- 
pulse. At first only such impulses as 
tend to the child's own injury should be 
thwarted, that the check may stand out 
in sharp contrast with his usual free- 
dom of movement ; and also, that there 
may grow up in his mind an idea that a 
command is not an arbitrary exertion of 
power on the part of the stronger, but 
a kindly ordinance, having in view his 
own welfare. It is not worth while 
constantly to tell a child tbat we mean 
well toward him and work for his hap- 
piness. He must feel the truth of the 
assertion—must see it borne out in the 
conditions of his life. Once really im- 
bued with the belief that a parent is a 
sympathetic, considerate friend, a child 
falls into the habit of deference toward 
his elder, just as à mature mind comes 
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to submit to the mysterious decrees of a 
Providence believed to be benevolent. 
But—no more readily than that. What 
human being but first rebels and strives 
to have his own way when fate seems 
against him? Submission only follows 
when one feels that his will is beating 
against a rock, that there isa great im- 
movable Power behind the human 
agencies fighting him; sothat what he 
would have refused to a fellow creature 
he yields to Law. 

The combative instinct is a natural 
one, and is necessary to our preserva- 
tion. All possess it to a greater or lesser 
extent, and as it is a blind, indiscrimi- 
nate instinct it has to be trained, so that 
itshall come to exercise itself only in 
the proper direction. A child does not 
at first distinguish the opposition of his 
parents from that of any other hostile 
force ; it is perfectly repugnant to him. 
How is he to be reconciled to it—how is 
a parent to reveal himself so as to make 
the child feel, long before he can reason 
about it, that he is the guardian and 
protector of his interests? Only by 
associating the necessary authority with 
his welfare, in ways so plain that the 
young mind can see the connection. 
For instance, suppose a child creeps to- 
ward a hot stove, intent on putting his 
hand upon it. If a mother can exercise 
such restraint over herself as to permit 
him barely to touch it before she draws 
him away she will have made an ad- 
vance, for the baby whose sensations 
are acute will realize that the stove is 
his foe and the mother his friend, ard 
he never could have comprehended that 
if he had been withdrawn before he hzd 
felt for himself that the stove hurt him. 
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The mother may then strive to make 
him understand the two words *' don't" 
and `‘ һо,” and then the next time he 
is in danger from such a source the 
repetition of those two words will bring 
the affair to his memory, and he will 
associate "don't" with safety. But 
mere words mean nothing to a child; 
and all the tender language that could 
be uttered would not impress him with- 
out the smile and caress accompanying 
them ; nor all the warnings without his 
associating them with some past experi- 
ence. 

In all cases when a slight hurt will 
educate interferenceshould be withheld. 
Herbert Spencer demonstrates in the 
clearest manner that a warning of dan- 
ger followed by sympathy, when the 
warning has been verified, is the most 
effective way of inspiring a child with 
confidence iu his parents and fixing in 
his mind an impression of actions to Le 
avoided. And it ought to be borne in 
mind that the experience is enough, 
without tiresome iterations on the part 
of the parent that he'has suffered for 
disobedience. That fact is known al- 
ready, and the effort to impress it more 
deeply is revolting, and arouses an ani- 
mosity which is, most of all things, to 
be avoided. 

Of course a small child must be pro- 
tected daily and hourly from harm, but 
such interposition should not be tbrust 
upon his notice until he can see the 
sense of it. There ought never to be a 
waste of authority; to display it is to 
abuse it; and the great object is to train 
a child into submission without exciting 
bad feeling. 

Love, confidence and obedience should 
grow up side by side in a childish heart. 
Affection is the first sentiment natural 
to an infant, who responds in a remark- 
ably short time to the tenderness lav- 
ished upon it. To develop from this 
trustfulness and docility isa mission for 
which parents would do well to prepare 
themselves by the practice of a rigid 
self-control, and the cultivation of a 
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patience and sympathy far beyond that 
they have needed in any other relation 
in life. 

Rousseau says: ‘The child ought to 
love his mother before he knows that it 
is his duty to до so.” And—honor to 
human nature |—the lack of filial affee- 
tion is rare. Butif we could see how 
alloyed it often is with doubt, mistrust 
and sometimes contempt, we should be 
less complacent in our acceptance of the 
view that our children love us. What 
word of compliment or regard can ever 
awaken in our hearts the exquisite sat- 
isfaction evoked by the honest, volun- 
tary exclamation of a tiny being who 
throws himself into our arms, saying : 
‘*Good mother, dear mother!” And 
who can help feeling humbled at a 
tribute only half deserved, or avoid 
recollecting that it comes far less often 
than it would if she were truer to her 
ideals and a more perfect mother to her 
child ! | 

Although these ideals can never be 
wholly realized, because we can never 
carry into the heat and hurry of active 
life accurate recollections of our calmly 
reasoned-out views, yet ** we should aim 
to advance toward perfection, not away 
from it." Disinterestedness ard self- 
control on the part of the parent ; love, 
trust and obedience on the part of the 
child—how is the relation to besustained 
when once happily begun ? 

FLORENCE HULL. 
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His DEMEANOR.—Sharp eyed men of 
business take note of a boy's general 
appearance in making up their estimate 
of what he is worth. A straightforward, 
manly. bearing will help any lad to get 
on his way in the world, while the hap 
hazard sortof way usually suggests to 
the observer a corresponding character. 
Manliness is not a garmert you can put 
on and take off like your Sunday coat. 
It must have its foundation in the heart, 
or it will be a flimsy sham that will de- 
ceive nobody. 
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ON USING BOTH HANDS. 


T has long been a matter of wonder 

to me why parents will persist in 
teaching their children to use the right 
hand almost to the exclusion of the left, 
when they know by personal experience 
that the use of both is very desirable, 
often feeling the need of the left hand 
in operations that require an equal skill 
in both. I have seen persons punish 
their children for using both hands 
promiscuously, thus trying to suppress a 
natural instinct, simply because the 
child might be laughed at and thus re- 


. flect on its parents. It is a lamentable 


fact that there are thou:ands of things 
done in this world through the prompt- 
ings of vanity, and itthus formsastrong 
factor in the suppression of originality 
aud freedom of thought. From a purely 
physiological point of view the impor- 
tance of using both hands is much 
greater than in the mere increase of 
usefulness, and my attention was first 
led to the consideration of this subject 
by the peculiar cranial developments of 
people who used either one hand or tbe 
otherexclusively, or both hands equally. 
Asa result of a large number of obser- 
vations, I find that in those who use, we 
will say, the left hand a comparative 
deficiency will be found at the organ of 
Weight in the left hemisphere of the 
brain, and closer observation would no 
doubt reveal that such a difference does 
exist in the organ of Destructiveness of 
the same hemisphere also, as this latter 
is directly concerned in supplying the 
force necessary for muscular action ; 
while the faculty of weight regulates 
and modifies that force to suit circum- 
stances, gives sense o' resistance and a 
correct appreciation of the amount of 
power required to accomplish any given 
purpose. Furthermore, the importance 
and accuracy of its action may be in- 
ferred from the fact that many persons 
can stand on an inclined plane and 
draw a line vertically that will be a 
perfect right angle to the level of the 
earth, without anything around that 
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could possibly guide them in the least. 
Now this is largely due, not to mere in- 
stinct, but to a keen and wonderful 
discrimination on ihe part of that 
faculty in estimating the force of gravity 
on all sides of the body, and by placing 
the body in the center of those forces it 
establishes a perfect balance. When 
my attention was first called to the 
unequal development of the faculty of 
weight in some people, I also noticed 
that all the perceptives on the same side 
were apparently as well developed as 
those of the undepressed side ; and this 
led me to wonder what the cause could 
be, and I finally came to tha conclusion 
that it had some connection specially 
with the greater use of one arm than the 
other in matters pertaining to skill 
rather than strength. In general ob- 
servation, and in the appreciation of 
form, size, color, order and number of 
things around us, we use both eyes ; but 
with weight it is different, since that has 
more to do with muscular control than 
with ocular impressions, hence, one side 
or the other may be more or less devel- 
oped according to which arm is the 
more used. The use of both eyes im- 
plies the use of both hemispheres of the 
brain, and in all probability a man who 
loses an eye will in time have a superior 
development of that half of the brain 
which corresponds to the remaining eye 
—as far at least as the perceptives are 
concerned. In cases where men are 
engaged in doing purely muscular 
work, which requires more force than 
skill, and habitually use one arm in 
preference to the other, the faculty of 
destructiveness will receive the most 
development, and on the side that is 
opposite to the arm most in use. The 
physiological point that I wish to make 
in regard to the advisability of a prom- 
iscuous use of both arms lies in the fact 
that I think a good deal (if not all) of 
the uneven development of the two 
halves of the brain might be attributable 
to this one-sided practice beginning at 
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early childhood. The reason for this 
may be because of the greater amount 
of blood that must flow to the hemi- 
sphere that does the most work, and as 
a consequence not only do the immediate 
organs concerned get more blood, but 
all the surrounding ones also are more 
or less congested, by which they are 
brought to a greater state of activity 
than those on the opposite side, and this 
after a time becomes habitual, resulting 
in an unsymmetrical development of the 
brain. It becomes self-evident therefore 
that if one side of the brain is larger and 
more active than the other, the two 
halves can no longer work as harmoni- 
ously together as they should, and thus 
more labor will be forced upon the active 
section than on the other, causing a cor- 
responding reduction of efficiency for a 
given volume of brain. If a man wanted 
to couple two electric motors together, 
say of one horse-power each, in order 
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to obtain two horse-power, he would be- 
compelled to select two machines that 

run exactly at thesame rate of speed and 

that are of exactly the same dimensions 

in every respect, otherwise the result 

would be anything but profitable or 

practical. No man would think of 

coupling a pair of machines together, 

one of which runs 2,000 revolutions per 

minute, and the other only 1,000, be- 

cause the faster one would have to do all 

the work, besides, to & certain extent, 

dragging theotheralong. Forthesame 

reason would we never think of har- 

nessing a horse and an ox together, or 

a fast horse with a slow one, a strong ` 
with a weak. Children should by all 

means be taught to use their two arms 

equally in everything they do, and this. 
habit would in the course of time become 

& second nature, just as much so as the. 
use of one arm only does. 

JULES BUCHEL. 


———— ——9——————— 


“COME, LET US LIVE WITH OUR CHILDREN." * 


OME, let us live with our children ; 

not for them, or at the same time, 

but with them, that our daily life may 
be so mingled with, and merged into, 
theirs, that one looking on cannot say 
where our relation to them begins or 
ceases. This is no light task ; indeed, it 
is impossible without a certain God- 
given insight into child-nature. For 
children, like Juno, walk the earth with 
their heads in the heavens. It is hard 
to lift our thoughts from their daily 
level to meet the deep and abstruse rea- 
sonings of some great philosopher ; but 
it is far harder to lift our thouglits above 
the petty, narrow surroundings of self, 
to the broad, untrammeled regions of a 
child's mind. We may conceal indiffer- 
ence and dislike from our dearest friend, 
but the clear, penetrating glance of the 
child detects it at once. He knows 
whether we are interested in the story 
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we are telling, or whether we are doing- 
it merely to keep him quiet. So, if we 
wish to live with our children, we must. 
not expect them to be able to live in the: 
world we live in, but we must leave the- 
world of self and enter the children's 
world. Ав I have said before, this is. 
impossible without an intuitive knowl- 
edge of child-nature. Otherwise, we- 
might grope along, bruising and dis- 
figuring the children's delicate organs. 
of feeling and thinking by our blind 
efforts to reach them. 

Sympathy is the expression of this. 
Divine gift of knowledge of child- 
nature. We must be able to stand on 
ihe same spot the child stands on, and 
look in the same direction, if we wish 
to see what he sees. We must know 
what feelings led the boy to disobey, 
and what feelings followed his disobedi- 
ence, before we can hope to influence 
him by our words and awaken contri- 
tion. On the other hand, we must not. 
force our sympathy upon the children, 
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for either they will become so dependent 
upon it that they will not be able to act 
without its aid, or else they will become 
indifferent to it, and then we shall be 
pushed out of the children’s world. The 
doting and fussy mother is not living 
with her children any more than the 
careless and indifferent mother. Though 
the duty to live with the children rests 
first and chiefly upon parents, yet 
Frosbel, the great apostle of child-cul- 
ture, showed very plainly its importance 
to teachers, by making it the motto of 
his kindergarten system. 

The Kindergartener's fitness for her 
duty depends upon her ability to live 
with her children. She, no less than 


N outlining the essential needs in 
modern education, & writer says: 
‘* Schools for tbe people must emphasize 
those features of an education which 
will be most helpful tothe people, which 
take hold of their daily life to its 
strengthening and itssweetening. First 
and foremost, in all grades of advance- 
ment, must come the useful, with enough 
of the ornamental to make the useful 
attractive. 

* [n the proper development of self- 
hood which looks to an increase in 
means of self-elevation, and which re- 
sults in the elevation of others brought 
under its influence, the school must look 
to the most prominent needs of the 
child. For persuasion, he needs a con- 
trol of his own language, an under- 
standing of the use and the power of 
words, a self-poise which will ensure a 
ready and a right utterance at the right 
time, ability to think upon his feet, and 
& store of knowledge upon which to 
draw at will. For practical power he 
needs to know of men in their various 
relations, how men have acted under 
certain conditions, what men have suc- 
ceeded and by what means, how nature's 
forces may be utilized, in what direc- 
tions he may best use his own physical 
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the mother, must enter the children's 
world if she would train and guide their 
slowly awakening threefold nature. 
How can she expect to supply the means 
for rousing and developing the outward 
activity of this threefold nature if she 
is not able to recognize the inward 
causes of such activity? The true kin- 
dergartener is not repelled by this re- 
quirement ; she finds that after living in 
the children's world, the world of self 
sinks out of sight, and she is able to 
look out over the roofs and see nothing 
but blue skies; for to live with our 
children is to‘live very close to God 
himself. 
AMELIE M. FARQUHAR. 


*——— 


WHAT TRUE EDUCATION 


INVOLVES. 


powers through their strengthening and. 
their preservation, how each may secure 
the best results in the application of 
acquired intellectual power to the indus- 
tries in which he must engage, how his- 
sphere of influence may be enlarged 
through the application of the highest 
moral forces. In this commercial age 
the child must not be left in ignorance 
of the wide world, so narrowed by 
advance of science as to give pungency 
io the adage, 'Nothing human is for- 
eign to me^ With this community of 
interest, competition arises which will 
demand the closest calculation, the 
clearest head, the firmest principles, the 
most thorough knowledge of the forces at. 
command and oftheir most effective use. 

‘The man thatis to be therefore needs - 
a grounding in the language of his 
country, facility in process of reasoning, 
familiarity with the forces of nature and 
of methods of their control, knowledge: 
of other peoples, of the course and the 
laws of trade. 

* The child who has been taught to 
utter tersely and with clearness his own 
thoughts, who has acquired the habits of 
close and critical observation of the 
common things about him, who can 
control his muscular movements within. 
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the lines of their highest efficiency, who 
realizes as he climbs the hill of know- 
ledge that his horizon rapidly recedes 
and is by reason of this made more 
humble--the child so taught and trained 
can never be educated out of bis sphere 
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in life, but will, on the other hand, be 
educated for it, Enough has been said 
to indicate the fundamental topics in a 
proper course of study. They should be 
such as to call into exercise the faculties 
of sight, speech and manual skill.” 


m em 
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| HEALTH 


MODERN FOOTBALL, 


HE game of baseball no longer en- 

gages the attention of general 
society, but it is football that commands 
the interest of those who are supposed 
to lead the popular sentiment in things 
of sportinginterest. This football game 
is not that diversion, so-called, of the 
last generation, any more than the base- 
ball of the present is like the game of 
the same titlein which our fathers found 
a wholesome recreation; it is rather a 
contest in which the physical force and 
athletic skill of two sets of men are 
brought into exercise in a most earnest 
and often desperate manner, reminding 
one of the contests in the days of an- 
cient Rome. To such a pass, indeed, 
has the matter come that it would ap- 
pear that leading institutions of learn- 
ing set more upon a victory won by a 
team of students ina football match than 
upon intellectual scholarship. A match 
between Yale and Princeton, as exem- 
plified lately, will draw twenty times 
more people of the class called educated 
than a match in which the mental cul- 
ture of twenty or thirty young men, 
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rather than their muscular develop- 
ment, is put to trial. 

But this is not the whole of it. At 
these football contests there are scenes 
of struggle and fierceness that are, to 
use plain speech, brutal, and some of 
the *' players” are sure to be injured to 
a greater or less extent and compelled 
to leave the field, other men being at 
hand to take their places, and ready to 
meet a similar contingency of injury. 
Very serious wounds, and even fatal in- 
juries have been received by some 
players, yet, aside from mere incidental 
reference to such occurrences, little 
account is made of them in the public 
prints. Likethe sports of the ancient 
amphitheater and of the modern bull- 
ring, the probability of somebody beir g 
hurt in football gives the game its spe- 
cial attraction, we suspect. 

Football is an importation from Eng- 
land. Possibly some ‘‘ improvements" 
have been made upon the original 
pattern of it as conducted by our trans. 
atlantic cousins, but it would appear 
that they, too, carry the game to the 
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degree of struggle that involves risk to 
the physical integrity of players. The 
London Lancet saw fit to devote some 
space to its consideration, and some 
things that were said haveas much perti- 
nencetothe American fashion of players 
as to the English, as will be seen by the 
following : 

* During the football season that has 
just concluded scarcely a week has 
passed in which we have not recorded 
more or less serious accidents which 
have occurred at the game. It is neces- 
sary to point out that we have in no way 
made any special effort to obtain a 
complete roll of the casualties that have 
happened to football players. We have 
recorded them as we have chanced to 
come across them in the columns of the 
daily and weekly newspapers which 
come under our notice in the ordinary 
routine. There is little doubt that if we 
had consulted the pages of our sporting 
contemporaries, and taken other means 
of ensuring that our list should be an 
exhaustive one and inclusive of minor 
casualties, it would have been multiplied 
at least twenty-fold. There can be no 
question that these accidents (which are 
too often caused by unnecessary rough 
play, and sometimes, it would seem, 
by almost a malice prepense, players 
being told to ‘stop’ a good man of the 
opposite side) have of late years increased 
enormously in numbers. It would also 
appear that they have, as the game has 
attained greater and greater popularity, 
become of a much more serious and 
fatal character. Among the casualties 
we have recorded are twelve cases of 
‘death directly attributable to injuries 
received in football matches. ‘Asphyxia 
caused by paralysis of the muscles of 
respiration’ ; ‘acute peritonitis conse- 
quent on injuries received while playing 


in a match’; ‘injury to the brain’; 
‘rupture of the intestine’; ‘rupture 
of the right kidney’; ‘abdominal 


injuries’ are given as some of the 
causes of death. It is unnecessary 
further to particularize. We have said 
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enough to show that this game has, 
unfortunately, dangers far exceeding 
those encountered in other forms of 
amusement. We shall, of course, be 
told that serious accidents occur in the 
hunting field, out shooting, at cricket, 
and at other games. This there is no 
denying, and we would be at no pains to 
attempt to deny it; for risk must 
accompany us all our lives, and every 
moment of them, and we are not disposed 
to make much of the little additional 
risk that is run in healthy and reason- 
able forms of sport. Football, however, 
stands almost alone as regards the 
causation of its accidents, which are 
nearly invariably the result of per- 
sonal encounter with players of the 
Opposing side, and it is this element 
of personal conflict which we chiefly 
deplore." 

The wonder is that the dangerous. 
features of the game have not been 
dwelt upon by someof our medical peri- 
odicals. The matteris certainly of high 
importance, and should betaken in hand 
with direct earnestness. Football should 
be an excellent means of physical ex- 
ercise. Under proper regulation, with 
a leadership that is intelligent and dis 
creet, it could be made a means of true 
diversion, as well as afford that emula- 
tion that is wholesome to the young man. 
A game so conducted that it involves 
risk to health and life is unworthy 
English civilization, and should, of all 
things, be intolerable to the spirit of 
American collegiate institutions. 

н. в. D. 

ASIDE from putting them ор the right 
way of living the best use of a 
physician is t» put heart into sick folk;. 
and one of the worst uses of a doctor is 
to take heart from them by discouraging 
them. Quack nostrums would not have 
any patent sale if they did not makethe 
patient think temporarily there was 
hope of recovery. True charity puts 
heart into people by rousing them to. 
self help. 
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WHY A VEGETARIAN. 


RS. LA FAVRE, in giving her 
experience with the diet ques- 
tion, and her reasons for becoming a 
vegetarian, says: "I had chronic 
diarrhea during my entire meat eating 
life, and might yet be a flesh.eating 
sufferer but that upon the adoption of 
the Salsbury system of meat. and. water 
diet, I grew rapidly so much worse that 
I only escaped death by entirely dis- 
carding flesh food. Vegetarianism had 
not suggested itself to me, but every 
time that I returned to meat I was at- 
tacked with my old malady, until hav- 
ing made repeated attempts, I entirely 
bade farewell forever to all meats (flesh, 
fish and fowl). 

“I was never free from thatdistressing 
ailment two months at atime in my 
thirty years of meat eating, except 
when at sea for a length of time. Flesb- 
eating so far impaired my nervous 
system that insomnia and violent head- 
aches terminated in spinal trouble, and 
curvature. I was reduced to seventy- 
four pounds weight, and in a most 
serious mental and physical condition. 

“Upon my adoption of a veetarian 
diet, I improved rapidly, and by the 
time I was thoroughly weaned from 
flesh foods, so that they became digust- 
ing to me, I was entirely free from my 
chronic diarrhea and those frightful 


-headaches. 


“I have since, by the aid of massage 
and Swedish movements, straightened 
my spine. To be sure, I still feel, to 
some degree, the evil effects of that 
savage meat diet. 

‘*But by the way of showing you 
what a glorious change had come over 
me in the short space of two years upon 
з diet of pulse, cereals and fruit, I rend 
you a photograph taken at that time. 
I was then engaged in mental and 
physical labor— writing, lecturing and 
teaching physical culture, upon an 
apple diet. At this time I had acquired the 
exact, ‘‘correct” weight, 130 pounds, for 
one of my height—5 feet, 3 1-3 inches. 
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“I can assure you my heart is full 
of gratitude to be free from the mala- 
dies which had chained me all those 
years. I feel like proclaiming vege- 
tarianism from the housetops to all hu- 
manity! Is it surprising, then, that I 
have organized vegetarian societies in 
Chicago, New York and Boston ? 

“ From the first day that I realized 
that it was not the golden grain, the 
clean nuts or the glorious fruitsthat had 
kept me on the rack for thirty years, 
but ‘dead animals,’ I set about solving 
the problem, and finding the philosophy 
underlying the whole ‘food question.’ 

“The more diligent and unceasing 
my studies, the more fascinating the 
subject becomes, and I am now satisfied 
that the material of which we build our 
bodies and brains plays a far greater 
part in the questions of health, morality 
and mental evolution, than has ever 
been conceived in modern times. 

“I would have friends and strangers 
all to know that I have discovered that 
I never had carnivorous teeth ; but I 
have a ‘pre-emption claim,’ a ‘rock 
bottom title’ tothe brain I have and 
hold to be mine own, and that brain is 
a vegetarian brain. That is the beauty 
of it. 

"Iam thankful, too, that mine eyes 
have been made to see the glory of the 
Lord as I hever saw it when my vision 
was obscured, and my brain dulled by 
a diet of dead animals. 

tt The brain is a higher and more im- 
portant organ to offer in argument than 


‘the teeth, as I prove tothe satisfaction 


of my audiences. I show by the su- 
perior brain development of the vege- 
tarian animals, fowl and men, over that 
of the carnivorous, the vital importance 
of our taking up the study of vegetar- 
ian philosophy. 

“This study should be adopted not 
only by societies, but as well in the 
schools, where children may early learn 
to build their bodies and brains for the 
use to which they should be put." 
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THE LITTLE 


NDER this heading the Sanitarian 

publishes the following article 

‘by M. M., which our hygienic readers, 

we doubt not, will approve as contain- 
‘ing suggestions of practical value: 

** One of the highest medical authori- 
ties is credited with the statement, that 
*nine-tenths of the diseases that afflict 
humanity are caused by neglect to 
answer the calls of nature.’ This state 
-of affairs is generally admitted, but is 
usually attributed to individual indol- 
-ence. That, doubtless, has a great deal 
to do with it, but should not part of the 
blame be laid upon the often unpleasant 
environments, which make us shrink as 
‘from the performance of a painful duty ? 
‘In social life, unless from absolute 
necessity or charity, people of refined 
habits do not call on those whose sur- 
roundingsshock their sense of decency ; 
but when they go to pay the calls of 
nature, they are often compelled to 
visit her in the meanest and most offen- 
sive of abodes built for her by men's 
hands; for nature herself makes no 
:such mistakes in conducting her opera- 
tions. She does not always surround 
herself with the pomp and pride of life, 
but she invariably hedges herself in with 
the thousand decencies and the pomp of 
privacy. 

“ But what do we often do? We build 
what is sometimes aptly termed ‘an 
out-house,’ because it is placed so that 
the delicate: minded among its frequent- 
ers may be made keenly alive to the 
fact that they can be plainly seen by 
-every passer-by and by every idle neigh- 
bor on the lookout. This tiny building 
is seldom weatherproof. In conse- 

‘quence, keen cold winds, from above, 
below and all around, find ready en- 
trance, chill the uncovered person, fre- 
-quently check the motions, and make 
the strong as well as the weak, the 
young as well as the old, very sorry 
indeed that they are so often uselessly 
-obliged to answer the calls of nature. 
` 'Tis true, the floor is sometimes carpeted 
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with snow, but the feet feel that to be 
but coid comfort, though the door may 
enjoy rattling its broken hasp and 
creaking its loose hinges 

“Нож often, too, are the nose and the 
eye offended by disregard of the Mosaic 
injunction, found in the twelfth, thir- 
ieenth and fourteenth verses of the 
twenty-third chapter of Deuteronomy ! 
Of course this injunction was addressed 
to a people who had been debased by 
slavery, but who were being trained to 
fit them for their high calling as the 
chosen of God. Butis not some such 
sanitary regulation needed in these 
times, when a natural office is often 
made so offensive to us by its environ- 
ments that it is difficult for us to believe 
that ‘God made man a little lower than 
the angels,’ or that the human body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost? 

“ Dwellers in the aristocratic regions of 
& well-drained city, whose wealth en- 
ables them to surround themselves with 
all devices tending to a refined seclu- 
sion, may doubt all this, but sanitary 
inspectors who have made a round of 
domiciliary visits in the suburbs, or the 
older, neglected parts of a large city, or 
to auy part of a country town or village 
will readily affirm as to its general 
truth. 

“ This unpardonable neglect of one of 
the minor decencies by the mass of the 
people seems to be caused partly by a 
feeling of false shame, and partly by an 
idea that it is expensive and trouble- 
some to make any change that will im- 
prove their sanitary condition or dignify 
their daily lives. 

“Тһе Rev. Henry Moule, of Fording- 
ton Vicarage, Dorsetshire, England, 
was one of the first to turn his attention 
to this matter. With the threefold 
object of improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of his people, refining their habits 

? and enriching their gardens, he invented 
what he called the ‘dry earth closet.’ 
It is based on the power of clay and the 
decomposed organic matter found in 
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the soil to absorb and retain all offen- 
sive odors and all fertilizing matters ; 
and it consists, essentially, of a me- 
chanical contrivance (attached to the 
ordinary seat) for measuring out and 
discharging into the vault or pan below 
a sufficient quantity of sifted dry earth 
to entirely cover the solid ordure and to 
absorb the urine. The discharge of 
earth is affected by an ordinary pull-up, 
similar to that used in the water-closet, 
or (in the self-acting apparatus) by the 
rising of the seat when the weight of the 
person is removed. From the moment 
when the earth is discharged and the 
evacuation covered, all offensive ex- 
halation entirely ceases. Undercertain 
circumstances there may be, at times, a 
slight odor, as of guano mixed with 
earth, but this is so trifling and so local 
that a commode arranged on this plan 
may, witkout the least annoyance, be 
kept in use in any room. 

‘The ‘dry earth closet’ of the philan- 
thropic clergyman was found to work 
well, and was acceptable to his parish- 
ioners. One reason why it was so was 
because dry earth was ready to hand, or 
could be easily procured in a country 
district where labor was cheap. But 
where labor was dear and dry earth 
scarce, those who had to pay for the 
carting of the earth and the removal of 
the deodorized increment found it both 
expensive and troublesome. 

** But a modification of this dry earth 
closet,the joint contrivance of an English 
church clergyman and his brother, ‘the 
doctor,’ residents of a Canadian country 
town, who had heard of Moule's inven- 
tion, is a good substitute, and is within 
the reach of all. This will be briefly 
described. 

‘‘ The vault was dug as for an ordinary 
closet, about fifteen feet deep, and a 
rough wooden shell fitted in. About 
four feet below the surface of this 
wooden shell a stout wide ledge wase 
firmly fastened all around. Upon this 
ledge a substantially made wooden box 
was placed, just as we place a well- 
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fitting tray into our trunks. About 
three feet of the back of the wooden 
shell was then taken out, leaving the 
back of the box exposed. From the 
center of the back of the box a square 
was cut outand a trap door fitted in and 
hasped down. The tiny building, on 
which pains, paint aud inventive 
genius had not been spared to make it 
snug, comfortable, well lighted and 
well ventilated, was placed securely on 
this vault. After stones had been im- 
bedded in the earth at the back of the 
vault, to keep it from falling upon the 
trap door, two or three heavy planks 
were laid across the hollow close to the 
closet. These were first covered with a 
barrowful of earth and then with a heap 
of brushwood. Within the closet, in 
the left-hand corner, a tall wooden box 
was placed, about two-thirds full of 
dry, well-sifted wood ashes. The box 
also contained a small long-handled 
fire-shovel. When about six inches of 
the ashes had been strewn into the vault 
the closet was ready for use. No; not 
quite ; for squares of suitable paper had 
to be cut, looped together with twine, 
and hung within convenient reaching 
distance of the right hand ; also a little 
to the left of this pad of paper, and above 
the range of sight when seated, a ten- 
pound paper bag of the toughest texture 
had to be hung by a loop on a nail 
driven into the corner. 

“ At first the rector thought that his 
guests would be ‘quick witted enough 
to understand the arrangement,’ but 
when he found that the majority of 
them were, as the Scotch say, ‘dull in 
the uptak,’ he had to think of some 
plan to enforce his rules and regula- 
tions. As by-word of-mouth instruc- 
tions would have been rather embar- 
rassing to both sides, he tacked up ex- 
plicit written orders, which must have 
provoked many a smile. Above the 
bin of sifted ashes he nailed a card 
which instructed: ‘Those who use this 
closet must strew two shovelfuls of 
ashes into the vault.’ Above the pad of 
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clean paper he tacked the thrifty pro- 
verb: ‘ Waste not, want not.’ And above 
the paper bag he suspended a card bear- 
ing this warning: ‘All refuse paper 
must be put into this bag ; nota scrap of 
clean or unclean paper must be thrown 
into the vault' This had the desired 
effect. Some complacently united to 
humor their host's whim, as they called 
it, and others, immediately recognizing 
its utility and decency, took notes with 
a view to modifying their own closet 
arrangements. Sarah, the maid-of-all- 
work, caused a good deal of amusement 
in the family circle by writing her 
instructions in blue pencil on the front 
of the ash-bin. These were: ‘Strew 
two shuffefuls of ashes into the volt, but 
don't spill two shuffefuls ontotre floar. 
By order of the Gurl who has to sweap 
up.’ This order was emphatically ap- 
proved of by those fastidious ones who 
didn’t have to ‘sweep up.’ 

“ This closet opened off the woodshed, 
and besides being snugly weatherproof 
in itself was sheltered on one side by the 
shed and on another by a high board 
fence. The otl.er twosides were screened 
from observation by lattice work, outside 
of which evergreens were planted to 
give added seclusion and shade. A 
ventilator in the roof and two sunny 
little windows, screened at will from 
within by tiny Venetian shutters, gave 
ample light and currents of fresh air. 
For winter use, the rector’s wife and 
daughters made ‘ hooked ' mats for floor 
and for foot support. These were hung 
upevery night in the shed to air and 
put back first thing in the morning. For 
the greater protection and comfort of 
invalids, an old-fashioned foot-warmer, 
with a handle like a basket, was always 
at hand ready to be filled with live coals 
and carried out. 

“Тһе little place was always kept as 
exquisitely clean as the dainty, old- 
fashioned drawing-room, and so vigilant 
was the overseeing care bestowed on 
every detail, that the most delicate and 
acute sense of smell could not detect the 
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slightest abiding unpleasant odor. The 
paper bag was frequently changed, and 
every night the accumulated contents 
were burned ; out of doors in the sum- 
mer, and in the kitchen stove--after a 
strong draft had been secured—in the 
winter. At stated times the decdorized 
mass of solid increment—in which there 
was not, or ought not to have been, any 
refuse paper to add useless bulk— was 
spaded through the trap door, out of the: 
box in the upper partof the vault, into æ 
wheelbarrow, thrown upon the garden 
soil, and thoroughly incorporated with 
it. In this cleansing-out process there 
was little to offend, so well had the ashes 
donetheir concealing,deodorizing work. 

“ [n using this modified form of Moule's 
invention, it is not necessary to dig a 
deep vault. The rector, given to fore- 
casting, thought that some day his 
property might be bought by those who 
preferred the old style ; but his brother, 
the doctor, not troubling about what 
might be, simply fitted his well-made, 
four-feet-deep box, with its trap-door, 
into a smoothly dug hole that exactly 
held it, and set the closet over it. In 
all other respects it was a model of his 
brother's. This last is within the reach 
of all, even those who live in other 
people’s houses; for when they find 
themselves in possession cf an unspeak- 
ably foul closet, they can cover up the 
old vault and set the well-cleaned, re- 
paired, fumigated closet upon a vault 
fashioned after the doctor’s plan. A 
stout dry-goods box, which can be 
bought for a trifle, answers well enough 
for the purpose, after a little ‘tinkering ^ 
to form a trap-door. 

“ Of course dry earth is by far the best 
deodorizer and absorbent, but when ib 
can not be easily and cheaply procured, 
well-sifted wood or coa) ashes—wood pre- 
ferred—is a good substitute. The ashes. 
must be kept dry. If they are not, they. 
lose their absorbing, deodorizing powers. 
They must also be well sifted. If they 
are not, the cinders add a useless and 
very heavy bulk to the increment.” 
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HANDY 

HE Christian Union tells the fol- 

lowing story to show the advan- 

tages of having ' Handy Places," ete., 
about the house. 

“Ав an old-maid aunty I visited this 
summer a newly furnished home, and 
made so many suggestions in this line, 
that it became a standing joke. The boy 
of the household, although not a Jack- 
at-all-trades, was ever ready to please 
me. His morning salutation, ‘Well, 
aunty, any shelves to-day ? could sel- 
dom be angwered in the negative, for 
seeing the comfort of a few made us, 
like Oliver Twist, constantly cry for 
*more.' Two small shelves put into 
grandmother's closet for vials, etc., only 
suggested the convenience of one the 
full length, which, with hooks screwed 
up into it, also made space for her dresses 
below. 

“ Aunty' s room had no closet, but in 
а corner were soon two, in form more 
rounding out than the quarter of a circle. 
Before fastening up the lower shelf, it 
was covered with screw-hooks at spaces 
of five inches. With а cretonne curtain 
fastened to the top shelf, it became quite 
an ornament to the room. A similar 
closet was put in the corner of the dear 
mother's room, and here she hangs the 
*piece bags, saving many a tiresome 
run to the attic when something must 
be mended ‘right away’ by her willing 
hands. 

t The books which one cannot leave 
behind, aud yet find no place for when 
the trunks are unpacked, were made to 
feel quite at home on a book-shelf of 
thin pieces of wood, strung on cords in 
which knots were made to keep them in 
place. 

‘The little sister’s overcrowded closet 
was enlarged by placing a shelf, two 
feet wide, the entire length, and high 
enough from the floor to admit boxes 
below. On this thelawn dresses, neatly 
folded, not only saves work in the 
laundry, but, what is still more import- 
ant, will spare the dear one much vexa- 
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tion. A shelf in the bath-room for the 
many conveniences needed there; a 
shelf in the spare room washstand, 
where visitors may place the bottles 
necessary to bring, but troublescme to 
dispose of ; a narrow strip for tumblers 
and cups between shelves in dining- 
room closet; a shelf near kitchen range, 
on which cook can place necessary arti- 
cles, and below ita box for the knives 
and forks in constant use—all save many 
а weary step. 

* And so we went from garret to cel- 
lar, and, whilethe father and son smiled 
at the old maid's whims, the workers in 
the household thanked her, and only 
wondered how they so long endured the 
need of these conveniences. And is it 
notso in many homes, if only our boys 
would think of it? The work of an 
hour with their deft hands wil. save 
many steps а day, and in a year miles 
of needless walking for those willing 
feet that spare not themselves in the 
service of love." 

The story is a good one in spite of its 
brevity. It needs qualification in one 
or two places, lest those who attempt to 
follow its instructions be led into trouble. 
The under side of a shelf is no place for 
a clothes hook. There are many styles 
made for the purpose, but they are all 
disappointing. Evidently the old maid 
was better at invention than at experi- 
ence. Five inch spaces are too small to 
hang clothes for grown people, or even 
children. Ten inches from one hook to 
another is not too much, and a foot is 
still better. If one doesn't believe it, 
the experience can be gained very 
easily. 

Shelves put up on cords are very good 
theoretically ; practically they аге a 
tremendous strain on the temper and 
patience. Better pile the books on 
the floor and cover them with a cloth 
until a proper set of shelves can 
be got, and put up with screws and 
brackets. 

W. E. Р. 
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NATURE AND ARTIFICE.—A few years 
ago a party of tourists through the 
mountains in North Carolina stopped at 
the picturesque village of Waynesburg 
for a few days. 

While they were climbing one of the 
mountains near the town they met a 
young girl driving some cows to pasture. 
She had a beautiful head and noble 
figure, which her dress, a short blue 
flannel gown and a white handkerchief 
knotted at her throat, set off. Her hair 
was twisted in a smooth coil at the nape 
of her neck. 

The artist of the party exclaimed 
with delight—'' Come to-morrow ; just 
as you are," he begged, ‘‘and I will 
make a picture of you." 

The girl promised, well pleased, but 
lingered to inspect the strangers from a 
little distance. 

The next day she appeared, but the 
artist found to his horror that she wore 
& tawdry print gown, looped and be- 
dizened with bows, in an attempt at imi- 
tation of the dresses worn by the ladies 
of the party. Her hair was cut in & 
bang, puffed and frizzed. Upon her 
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hands were a pair of soiled gloves. She 
attempted to mince as she walked. All 
the grace of her free carriage, learned 
in climbing the mountain passes, was 
gone. She was a ridiculous burlesque 
of a fine lady of the town. 


—— o4 — ——— 


AN APPLICATION FOR Вовмв. —А good 
domestic remedy for burns can be pre- 
pared in the following manner: Take 
about a pound of the best white glue and 
break it into small bits and soak in a 
quartof water until soft. Then dissolve 
completely by means of a water bath, 
and add twoounces of glycerine and six 
drams of pure carbolic acid; continuing 
the heat until the whole is dissolved. 
On cooling, this hardens to an elastic 
mass covered with a shining skin, and 
it may be kept for any length of time in 
& well.corked bottle. When required for 
use it is to be placed for a few minutes 
in a water bath until sufficiently liquid, 
and then applied by means of a broad 
camel's-hair brush. It forms in about 
two minutes a shining, smooth, flexible 
and nearly transparent skin. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Unconscious Recall of the For- 
gotten.—1t is an every-day occurrence to 
most of ив to forget a particular word, or a 
line of poetry, and remember it some hours 
later, when we have ceased consciously to 
seek for it. We try, perbaps anxiously at 
first, to recover it, well aware that it is 
hidden somewhere in our memory, but un- 
able to seize it. By and by, when, so far as 
consciousness goes, our whole minds are 
absorbed in a different topic, we exclaim, 
* Eureka! The word or verse ia so and 
во.” So familiar is this phenomenon that we 
are accustomed in similar straits to say, 
‹‹ Never mind, І shali think of it by and 
by." Aud we deliberately turn away, not 
intending finally to abandon the pursuit, 
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but precisely as if we were possessed of an 
obedient secretary or librarian, whom we 
could order to hunt up a missing document 
or turn out a word in a dictionary while we 
interested ourselves with something else. 
The more this phenomenon is studied th e 
more, I think, the observer of his own men- 
tal processes will be obliged to concede th at 
во far as his own conscious self is concerned, 
the research is made absolutely without 
him. He has neither power nor pleasure, 
nor sense of labor in the task, any more; 
than if it were performed by somebody else, 
his conscious self is all the time suffering, 
enjoying or laboring on totally different 
grounds. 

Piano-playing is of all others the most 
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extraordinary manifestation of the powers 
of unconscious cerebration. Here we seem 
to have not one slave, but а dozen. Two 
different lines of hieroglyphics have to be 
read at once, and the right hand is to be 
guided to attend to one of them, the left to 
the other. All the ten fingers have their 
work assigned as quickly as they can move. 
The mind interprets scores of A sbarps and 
B flats and C naturals into black ivory keys 
and white ones ; crotchets, and quavers, and 
demi.semi-quavers, rests and all the other 
mysteries of music. The feet are not idle, 
but have something to do with the pedals. 
And all the time the performer—the con- 
scious performer—is in a seventh heaven of 
artistic rapture at the results of all this 
tremendous business, or, perchance, lost in 
a flirtation with the individual who turns 
the leaves of the music book.— Pop. Science 
News. 


Man Affected by Other Worlds. 
—Thbe fact that our knowledge of the out- 
Bide world is due to nerve-like or vibrating 
forms of energy of varying dimensions 
leads to some very interesting speculations. 
Space is full of such vibrations: from the 
sun, and from every fixed star, streams of 
radiant energy are constantly flowing, of 
every possible magnitude and variety. Up 
to the present time we have been acquainted 
with vibrations of a very narrow range of 
magnitude, approximately between three 
and eight ten-millionths of a millimeter, a 
millimeter being about one-twenty-fifth of 
an inch. But is is probable there are other 
vibrations, both larger and smaller, con- 
stantly surrounding us, which, if our organ- 
isms were adapted to receive them, might 
reveal to us forms of knowledge of which 
at present we have no conception. 

Considering the problem of life itself— 
What force is it that leads men and animals 
to perpetuate their individuality by seeking 
food and fleeing from or giving battle to 
enemies, or leads them to perpetuate their 
species by reproducing their kind? What 
is the universa] fear of death but an ірвііпс- 
tive tendency toward the perpetaation of 
both individual and species? We can find 
no cause for such actions and desires, un- 
less they are an imperfectly conceived con- 
nection with the undiscovered universe 
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around us. May not some of the vibrations 
sent to us from the sun and other centers of 
radiant energy have a more profound influ- 
ence upon us than we have knowledge of ? 
The nerves of light and heat are directly 
perceived by us; but what of the others? 
There is certainly an undiscovered universe. 
Whether it is identical with ''that undis- 
covered country from whose bourn notrav- 
eler returns ” time onlycantell. Our menta) 
and spiritual horizon is a very limited one. 
The little progress we have made in com- 
prehending the mechanism of the universe, 
which our senses make known to ua, only 
shows the vaetness of that which lies be- 
yond ; and we must depend alone upon the 
great and universal law of progress and 
development to bring us to a complete un- 
derstanding of the conditions of our own 
existence, and a perfect comprehensicn of 
the great truth that ‘‘the laws of Nature 
are the thoughts of God.”—Popular Sci- 
ence News. 


Prehistoric Monuments of 
HBrittamy.--In the barren and almost 
treeless plains of Morbihan, near the Land's 
End of France, are many of those so-called 
Celtic ог Druidical ruins. These remains 
are mounds, tombs and monoliths, erected 
by a race whose remote desc«ndants still 
occupy the soil, their farms and dwellings 
bordering upon and, in part, inclosing the 
tombs and lines of stone pillars which keep 
silent watch over the region. The best known 
and most imposing of these series of pillars 
or ** menhirs" (long stones) are the great 
alignments of Carnac, which have for cen- 
turies excited the curiosity and interest of 
travelers and antiquarians. 

The menhirs, also called peulvans, are 
arranged in groups of from nine to thirteen 
rows, each row being called an alignment. 
These menhirs must have been roughly 
hewed and chipped into their present shapea 
with small axes of polished fiint. jade and 
the harder varieties of serpentine. But how 
were they transported and put in position, 
for they weigh more than some of the obe- 
lisks of Egypt? 

The tomb-like structures called dolmens, 
from men, a stone, and dol, a table, consist 
of a few large, broad, flat stones set up on 
edge, so as to inclose a more or less oblong 
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apace. The larger ones are about six feet 
high, and covered by a single great slab 
(table), or several flat stones. They in 
nearly all cases facethe east, and were places 
of sepulture, or tombs. All archeologists 
agree that these monuments were erected 
by the Neolithic race, or group of races, 
who used polished stone axes, and that this 
complex of races originated in the East, 
perhaps between the Caspian and Black 
seas, bringing with them the cereals, flax 
and the domestic animals. The people now 
inhabiting these plains speak а semi.fossil 
language, and still cherish a few Pagan, al- 
most prehistoric, superstitions. They could 
readily talk with Celtic, Irish and Welsh, 
but French is a foreign language to them, 
and, in short, they are a link between the 
present and the age of stone E. M. 


Insanity in the American Ne- 
£ro.-—The increase of insanity in the negro 
race during the past twenty-five years has 
been at the enormous rate of 100 per cent., or 
more, every ten years. This has been the 
case in Virginia, and the increase has been 
hardly less in other States where the same 
etiological influences exist. From 1880 to 
1890 the negro population of Virginia in- 
creased only 1.46 per cent. (according to 
ihe census report), while the number of 
insane negroes in 1890 was double that in 
1880. In 1860 there was only one insane 
negro to every 5,800 of the population, 
while now there is approximately 1 to every 
800. Іа the white race the proportion is 1 to 
625—about. The causes productive of the 
rapid increase of insanity in the negro 
since the war have been numerous: Alco- 
hol, vices, excesses in vicious habits, bur- 
den of support, overcrowded and unhealthy 
apartments, violation of rules of health 
and hygiene, idleness and general priva- 
tion, political and religious excitement, 
etc.—in short, abuse of freedom. Hered- 
ity has, as yet, played little part in caus- 
ing insanity in the negro, but it is growirg 
in importance, and in the future it will, 
doubtless, be a most potent setiological 
factor. Genera] paresis is rarely seen ina 
negro. Abuse of alcohol in the negro is 
more apt to produce epileptoid convulsions, 
mania, etc., than delirium tremens—Dr. F. 
Drewey, in New York Medical Journal. 
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Evidence of Purpose in Na- 
ture.—The universe in all its parte is the 
visible manifestation to us of an underlying 
mind, and all interpretation by us of the 
phenomena of nature should therefore be 
guided by the assumption of underlying 
purpose.—It seems to me that very much of 
the philosophy of our day goes astray sim- 
ply because it endeavors to cut loose from 
this principle of mind as the basis of all 
phenomena. We might conceivably, for ex- 
ample, trace clearly every stage in the pro- 
gress and evolution of the earth and its 
inhabitants, from the primitive nebulous 
state, to the present time. We might recog- 
nize every successive step as the necessary 
consignment of the antecedent conditions. 
We might then conceivably exhaust the en- 
tire physical content. But yet the real 
relation of each step to the antecedent con- 
ditions would not he even touched. We 
would have a multitude of facts, more or 
less coherent, in groups, it might be, but no 
unity throughout. The guiding principle, 
on which to base such unity, would be dis- 
cerned. We should observe a process, but 
no plan; orderly change, but no purpose ; 
mind and intelligence emerging from matter 
and force, but no antecedent mind and in- 
telligence. This, indeed, seems the bias 
which to-day warps much of our scientific 
philosophy, and builds upon sound facts a 
top heavy structure. Tae assumption seems 
to be that, if we can trace the mechanism and 
exhaust the entire physical content, we shall 
explain everything, and the intellectual and 
moral content will be necessarily included. 
The physicist, dealing exclusively with mat- 
ter and energy, may be quite right in con- 
fining his study to the purely physical 
aspect, but, when he proceeds to construct 
a philosophy of the universe, such a position 
is an insufficient basis. To deal with phe- 
nomena, and ignore that which lies back of 
all phenomena, to attempt to unify all 
knowledge by disregarding that which gives 
significance to unity, is to fail at the very 
start.” 

From *' Science and Immortality ’—The 
Century. 


Causation of Fatigue.—With re- 
gard to the incidents of fatigue phenomena, 
considered as representing in intensified form 
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the incidence of changes which underlie the 
'" muscular sense" and the ''sense of ef- 
fort," the conclusions which appear to me 
of most interest are: 

1. That the conducting channels (nerve 
fibers) do not suffer fatigue, but that fatigue 
consequent upon excessive nervous action, 
whether voluntary or excited, especially in- 
volves the terminal or junctional organs in 
the weaker muscular chain. 

2. That in voluntary fatigue the degree of 
change is in decreasing ratio from center to 
periphery. In other words, tbat the cell of 
higher function is, relatively to the amount 
of effect which it can produce, more ex- 
haustible than the cell which is subordinate 
to it in the centro-muscular chain. So that 
central fatigue is protective from peripher- 
al fatigue, and although normally in the 
body the dynamic effect of the physiologi- 
cal stimulus emitted by а “motor” center 
far exceeds the '' maximal" effect which 
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can be elicited by direct experimental exci- 
tation, yet that physiological stimulus, by 
virtue of the rapid exhaustibility of the or- 
gan from which it proceeds, cannot normally 
*overdrive" and exhaust the subordinate 
elementa of the motor apparatus. The lower 
function is deep-rooted, the higher function 
is now grown and growing. The organic 
foundation is firm, the organic crown is 
mobile; expenditure in each single move- 
ment, the expenditure of a day's work, the 
expenditure of a life-time, the accelerated 
expenditure of the over-mastered or over- 
willing slave, the narcotic after effect of the 
stimulation effect, the accidental episode of 
epilepsy, have as their common feature & 
dissolution of matter beginning at the crown 
of the nervous edifice and deepening in ever- 
smaller ratio througbout its lower strata. 
Last to come is first to go, first to go is most. 
to go, First to come is last to go, last to go 
is least to go.”—Brain. 


NEW YORK, 
February, 1892. 


THE CONTRASTS—IN HEALTH, IN 
SICKNESS. 

HE principle crystallized in the old 

song, '* We never miss the water 
till the well runs dry," is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the diversity of conduct ex- 
hibited by people when well and when 
ill. In the first condition, with every- 
thing going on much to their liking-- 
good appetite, good fellowship, ability 
to go about, burn the oil or gas long 
into the night, etc.—they are careless of 
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themselves, indifferent to the best in- 


terests of mind or body. They whistle- 


or snap their fingers derisively at kindly 
meant admonitions, and the deprecatory 
shake of a mother’s or father’s head is. 
by the young man or young woman set 
to the account of old-fogyness or undue 
anxiety. 

But when sickness comes, with its 
cramps and pains, its fever and conges- 
tion, its confinement to chamber or bed, 
then the demeanor is completely altered. 
The careless attitude becomes one of 
crouching humility ; the scornful face is. 
changed toan expression of anxiety and 
entreaty ; the disdainful voice, with the 
language of slang and willful intoler- 
ance of advice, becomes pitifully meek 
and declares submission to every mode 
of treatment that will only help toward 
getting well. 

Nobody wants to be sick or invalided, 
Yet why is it that most areso indifferent: 
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to taking reasonable care of themselves 
when well? Is it because of an inherent 
dislike to the serious regard of self that 
such care demands, or is it because of & 
mistaken idea of thetrouble that attends 
taking care of one's self properly? As 
concerns the first of these questions, we 
are sure that there is no serious dislike 
to self-consideration by these people, for 
so far as gratification goes in social mat- 
ters, dress, appetite, amusement, and 
what may minister to physical ease, they 
pay very much attention to their per- 
sonale. But the second question may 
be answered in the affirmative in appli- 
cation to the majority, who doentertain 
the notion that to follow the advice of 
the books and of physicians would be to 
inaugurate a system of constant over- 
sight in which every act would be a 
subject of inquisition with respect to its 
healthfulness. In this view of the mat- 
ter the young man or young woman 
says, ‘‘Who wants to be constantly 
thinking whether this or that is going 
to hurt him! Pshaw! I'd rather have 
my fun, even if I 'm sick after it.” 

It is, however, the extremes of indis- 
creet conduct that we would protest 
against—actions altogether beyond the 
pale of reason, and which any intelli- 
gent person knows to be harmful. In 
the rush of business enterprise, in the 
whirl of social pleasures, men and 
women forget or are indifferent to the 
simplest rules of hygiene and temper- 
ance, and when broken down with ner- 
vous debility, or dyspepsia, or rheuma- 
tism, or catarrh, or whatever else the 
“faculty " may term it, they fearfully 
appeal to the physician for restoration. 

There's an enormous amount of edu 
cational work being done now-a-days, 
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and fresh schemes for further work are 
exhibited, but there seems to belittlecon- 
sideration given to the more important 
need of the masses for sound hygienic 
instruction, that they may at least be 
shown how the adoption of habits for 
the reasonable care of their health will 
promote their interests in all lines of 
daily life. 
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LET US HAVE IT TESTED. 

In reply, as it were, to a statement 
of ours, that we believed education and 
the development of special surround- 
ings had more to do with character and 
capacity than birth, a disciple of hered- 
ity sent us an elaborate pamphlet con- 
taining a long list of ‘‘examples,” 
showing how this voluptuary, that 
drunkard, that eccentric, that lunatic, 
etc., had progeny manifesting pecul- 
jarities of nature similar to the parent. 
We were not told the character of the 
nurture, environment and education of 
the progeny, but it appeared to be ав- 
sumed that the perversion and debase- 
ment of the children of such parentage 
were an inevitable consequence. It 
might be expected to be inevitable from 
the fact that, as things are in modern 
society, if a child be born in a depraved 
milieu, heis likely to remain there long 
enough to have what elements of moral 
and physical perversion were born with 
him developed into active operation 
and powerful control. 

We are having во many examples set 
before us almost daily of children, born 
in what are considered our best famil- 
ies, bringing, through vicious or crimi- 
nal conduct, reproach and shame to their 
parents, that we wonder the heredity 
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people do not take this more into ac- 
count, and from a view of both sides— 
the relation of a debased parentage, or 
of an honorable family stock—draw 
stronger conclusions with respect to the 
natural tendencies of human nature to 
depravity. 

But we are not moved from our po- 
sition by what we hear or read of 
Statistics, for the statistics are very de- 
ficient in point of information tbat has 
a most essential bearing on the matter 
of our claims. The unfortunate victims 
of vice and sin are rarely shown to 
have had a reasonable opportunity to 
extricate themselves from the perverting 
influences amid which they were born, 
so that the disastrous outcome of a 
course of wickedness, ruin, is but a 
natural finality. Alexandre Dumas, 
Jr., in а book entitled ‘Тһе Palace of 
Justice,” at Paris, asks why not try to 
resolve the questions of heredity, free 
will and responsibility in early life, and 
in scientific fashion? Why not put the 
child of vice and crime where he shall 
have the education and instruction that 
we would give to our own children, and 
see what would become of ‘‘that implac- 
able heredity, the subject of so many dis- 
cussions purely theoretical at present." 

Some of our charitable institutions 
claim to have done great things for the 
homeless street waif, with the aid of a 
system of instruction far from perfect. 
With a well-equipped home, officered 
by men and women who understand 
human organization and character and 
have a warm sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate of their kind, what may not be 
done to rescue and reform the “ hood- 
lum ” class, and deliver society from a 
growing terrorism ? 
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KNOW IT TOO WELL. 


Ir is announced that the editor of the 
Wine and Spirit Bulletin has bought a 
tract of about fifty acres of land in the 
suburbs of Louisville, Ky., to be converted 
into a select mansion and villa district. It 
is also stated that ten of Kentucky’s leading 
distillers and wealthy liquor dealers have 
joined inthe enterprise, and have purchased 
lots with a view to building. What is spe- 
cially significant about the transaction is 
the fact, as is stated, that the title-deeds for 
the estate contain a proviso prohibiting the 
erection of places for the sale of liquor.— 
Exchange. 


If this be true, and we have no reason 
for thinking it false, the fact should be 
published broadcast as a most powerful 
manifesto against the liquor traffic from 
the very men who are engaged in it as 
a settled business. By employing the 
profits of their damning trade in other 
and legitimate lines they aim to secure 
themselves from loss, 

Those liquor-makers and liquor-sell- 
ers are smart. They know what to 
expect from others of their own class. 
They know that one rum shop in a little 
community may hinder its better growth, 
if it doss not ruin it altogether; and so 
they resolve that while they themselves 
may thrive on gains drawn from the 
pockets of appetite-bound patrons, they 
are not going to havetheir families and 
their tenants exposed to injury and loss 
that will react upon themselves with 
prompt directness. 

A better temperance lecture than this 
from Kentucky, where whisky-making 
and whisky-drinking have had the 
character in times past of amanly virtue, 
can scarcely be circulated. The moral 
of it is clear to the dullest. 
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EiGHTY Four —It may be well to note 
‘thatthe poet of patriotism and charity, 
‘for Mr. Whittier deserves all the sig 
nificance belonging to such an ascrip- 
"tion, has just passed his eighty-fourth 
year. According to report, this Nestor 
of American poetry, if not of English 
poetry at large, is in that good state of 
‘healtb that makes birthday congratula- 
‘tions much more than matter of course 
-compliments. New England has reason 
‘to be proud of Whittier. And there is 
‘the piquant ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” О. W. Н. only two years be- 
hind his friend of Amesbury, whose 
spirit does not appear to have lost a 
particle of its resilience, 

It issome timesince the current press 
has published a fresh poem by Mr. 
Whittier, ‘‘ but,” as a literary contem- 
porary says, ‘‘his latest verse has even 
a riper and mellower tone than his ear- 
liest.” If good fruit mellows with age, 
certainly we should expect a similar 
quality in the well-considered verse of 
the Quaker poet. 

& LL ———= 

PRACTICAL SUPPORT.—The series of 
articles on '' Governing Children," be- 
ginning with the January number, has 
anticipated in some particulars what 
we had in view in the further devel- 
opment of the subject of Systematic 

Moral Culture. Miss Florence Hull, 
will, itis likely, surprise some mothers 
aud teachers by the directness of her 
imputation that to them is due a large 
share of the evils in social life. This 
new writer shows an unusual mastery 
of the subject on which she writes—an 
understanding of child-nature and a 
discernment of its needs for development 
and training that one will look far into 
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the books on pedagogy to find their 
like. Her points are so well founded 
that doubtless many readers will own 
that they have never before realized the 
necessity of trouble and care in guiding 
the little ones. In her second article 
Miss Hull shows most positively that 
obedience is the result of training, and 
her suggestions for securing it bavea 
logical'clearness that must earry con- 
viction of their practical value. 

That the more advanced of anthro- 
pologists are rather on our side than 
against us in this matter we may quote 
from one of the most prominent, Mr. 
Francis Galton. He has devoted a great 
deal of time to investigation into the 
heredity of genius, and comes to the 
conclusion that the brain of a child 
naturally tends to develop the facul- 
ties, more or less equally commingled, of 
both its parents. This general rule is, 
however, modified in the tirst place by 
the superiority of one sex over the other. 
In some families the influence of the 
father's intellect or want of intellect is 
conspicuous in all the children and 
prevails altogether over that of the 
mother. In other families the positions 
are reversed, and in many instances 
some of the children resemble one parent 
and some the other. Sometimes they 
are like neither parent, but an uncle, 
aunt or some other collateral relative. 
If this were not so how aecount for the 
great original differences found in a 
family of children ? 

The extreme notions of some of the 
hereditary advocates with regard to 
the transmission of vicious and crim- 
inal constitutions, do not find much 
support here. 
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QUESTIONS or ''GzNERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered іп this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, тиз? be рто- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. Ifyou use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAEE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. Їм ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what із better, а prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address ! 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 
АЕ“ 

Basis or TzxaonrNa—Question.—Is not 
the study and application of psychology by 
& great many teachers based upon the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology ? J. Е. 

Answer.—Very many teachers recognize 
the necessity of a sound psychology to ef- 
fective teaching. Pedagogy, which has in 
later days been rgade a special study, claims 
& Scientific basis, and that, of course, is 
psychology. The more recent developments 
in the American system of education, or the 
Quincy method, as it is called, are due, we 
think it fair to say, to the efforts of Horace 
Mann to make teaching true to human or- 
ganization, and his views werederived from 
the predications of George Combe and other 
phrenologists. To be sure, some authori- 
ties in the educational realm point to the 
metaphysicians, or psychologists, as pro- 
viders of the facts and principles of mind 
structure, but what there is of sound, trust- 
worthy doctrine in the standard treatises on 
psychology is so much likethe postulations 
of Phrenology that one may suspect the lat- 
ter to be the source of the former. 


STRENGTH OF AN ORGAN—W. A. M.— Your 
remarks are in the main true. The cubical 
area of an organ bears a relation to its pow- 
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er, taking into account quality, etc., but it 
must be remembered that the character of 
the expression of the faculty depends upor 
the co-ordinate relation of the organ to other 
organs. 'The broad, low head will belikely 
to give to Secretiveness, for example, a cer- 
tain practical, matter-of-fact physical or 
selfish coloration that will not be seen im 
Secretiveness that is relatedto & high crown 
and a full reflective development. In the 
latter case the expression may be strongly 
individual, yet have a good moral tone. 
There may be a more adroit or shrewd use 
of Secretiveness in the latter case than the 
former, but the selfish or mean element wil} 
not appear, ав in the case of the low head. 
Again, in the high head, with the better 
environment, it is likely to have Secretive- 
ne88 become less potential in the person's 
activities, and in time appear to be even 
weak. Tho exercise of the selfish elements 
depends, of course, upon the stimulation 
they receive, and here it is that environ- 
ment or assocation and habit bears a most 
important part in their influence. 


Hats AND Heaps—T. B.--The article to 
which you refer we have seen. It is faulty 
in several particulars. First, because the 
writer does not take into view the fact that 
the conformator which was used in taking 
the reduced forms that appear inthe article 
does not proportionately reduce the shapes, 
but narrows them unduly. Any craniolo- 
gist would pronounce nearly all of them as 
inaccurate, and a criminal anthropologist. 
would be likely to say that if certain of the 
heads be correctly represented their owners. 
should be carefully looked after by the po- 
lice. The writer ventures а statement that. 
is remarkable only for its evident ignorance, 
in saying that ‘‘the Phrenology of the Gall 
and Spurzheim variety has been exploded 
for a multitude of good reasons,” for were 
he conversant with the views of leading 
anthropologists in Europe and America, as 
Benedikt, Broca, Ferrier, Spitzka, Buttolph, 
etc., he would know that the opinions of 
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Gall and Spurzheim аге taking higher 
gr ound in general science than ever before, 
and for “a multitude of good reasons ” are 
now and then appealed to in the diagnosis 
of brain and mind disease. We suspect that 
the article was made up by some newspaper 
man who collected theconformator shapes, 
and then made his “copy ” to fit them as 
best he knew or could guess. 


Diszasep SkvLL—H. 8. P.—A careful ex- 
amination may reveal conditions of disease 
in early life or at the present time. Chil- 
dren who have had rickets, or dropsy on 
the brain, or necrosis due to inherited dis. 
ease usually carry into adult life some of 
the effects of the malady from which they 
suffer. There may be an incomplete clos- 
ure of ‘certain sutures, which will be 
evident on manipulation, or a thickening or 
folding over of the tables. In order to be 
acquainted with the indications of cranial 
disease, it would be necessary for you to 
study the anatomy of the skull and the 
pathology of diseases that affect it. 
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Communications are invited on any topicof inte 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from hi 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
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The Spurzheim Collection in 
Hoston.—4A statement is made in one of 
the recent Sketches of Phrenological Bio- 
graphy, with reference to tbe cranium of 
Dr. Spurzheim and his collection of phren- 
ological material, that is somewhat incor- 
rect, and if it will be permitted I should 
like to say something with regard to the 
matter, and perhaps furnish a little in- 
formation that may be of use to the reader 
of the PHRrenoogioat. First, let me say 
that after the Boston Phrenological Society 
had terminated its active existence, the en- 
tire phrenological museum—including the 
skull of Dr. Spurzheim, his collection of 
skulls and busts, along with the busts col- 
lected and presented to the Society by Mr. 
J. D. Holm, of London, and the busts col- 
lected by members of the Boston Phrenologi- 
cal Society—was purchased by Dr. J. C. 
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Warren, of Boston, and by him presented 
to the Harvard Medical School in 1847, at 
that time located on North Grove street, 
Boston. The donation then became part 
of, the Warren Anatomical Museum. A 
few years ago, when the Harvard Medical 
School removed to their new building, cor- 
ner of Boylston and Exeter streets, they 
transferred the Warren Anatomical Museum 
to it also, along with the skull of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, but his general collection of skulls 
and busts, over 400 in number, was left be- 
hind (as being of no value, I suppose). The 
old college building is now partly occupied 
by the Harvard Dental School (another 
branch of Harvard College), but the collec- 
tion of busts can still be inspected by any 
one applying to the janitor. The room 
where they are placed is, however, in great 
disorder, being made the dumping ‘ground 
of all kinds of rubbish. Spurzheim's skull, 
along with a lock of his hair, can be seen by 
any one applying tothe janitor of Harvard 
Medical School, or to the curator of the 
Warren Anatomical Museum, on every 
Saturday, between 12 and 1 o'clock. Close 
by the side of the case contaiving Dr. 
Spurzheim’s skull is the case containing the 
skull of his friend, Dr. Robertson, of Paris, 
who arranged in his will that after his death 
his skull should be prepared and sent across 
and placed beside that of Dr. Spurzheim. 
Another object of interest in tbe Warren 
Anatomical Museum to phrenologista is tbe 
gkull of Phineas Gage, of celebrated crow- 
bar.case fame, with which almost every 
phrenological reader is familiar. Having 
visited the Warren Anatomical Museum,. 
with its phrenological treasures, as well the 
collection of busts at the Dental School,. 
many times, I can assure every phrenologi- 
ca] student that they are well worth a visit.. 
J. A. DENKSINGER. М. D. 


* Know Thysaelf.’”’—‘‘ Thou" art an: 
important study. Nothing more wonderful,. 
more complex, than man. An invaluable 
help in the analyzation of his character, his. 
bodily powers, physical and mental, is the- 
PnHRENOLOGICAL JovumNAL. Each issue is- 
replete with valuable information, for both 
old and young, and as an educator in the 
home it has no equal in its peculiar field of 
instructions. — Argus Reflector (Md... 
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An Estimate.-—-A New England lady 
writes: “I am deeply interested in the 
.&dvancement of all that is good and pure, 
and tends to the up-building of mankind ; 
hence I add my mite. * + * Iamin- 
deed greatly benefited by the reading of 
‘Child Culture,’ and trust that thousands 
of mothers will be guided by the excellent 
advice that comes through the columns of 
your valuable journal. The proper and 
wise training of the little ones is the begin- 
ning of greatness. I notice the advertise- 
ment for sending names of twenty five 
ladies who would be interested in your 
works, 80 send the following names. 

` R. C. Р. 
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PERSONAL. 
Joan Howard PARNELL, а brother of the 


‘Irish leader, is said to own a small fruit 


farm in Georgia. He is described as a 
seedy-looking man of forty-seven, who has 
not met with great success in this country. 
It is thought that he may inherit what re- 
‘mains of the estate in Ireland. 


Ровтло interest is growing in the career of 
Horace Mann. The excellent biography so 
far published of him shows how the great 
teacher grew up. From the beginning of 
his career at school, braiding straw to buy 
his first books, till he died the president of 
a’college—having accomplished meanwhile 


-a most extraordinary work авап educational 


reformer—every day and every year was 
full of interest. Horace Mann pronounced 
what might be called educational prophe- 


‘cies, and much that he shadowed ont has 


already come true. It is, of course, not 
forgotten that this *' heaven-sent man,” as 
some regard him, owed his success to his 
knowledge of phrenological doctrines. 


Rosert Diox, whose death occurred not 
long since, should have received more 
notice than hedid. Few men were more ac- 
tive, industrious and useful to society than 
he. In country newspaperdom he should 
be remembered, for he was the inventor of 
the Dick mailing machine, which is in use 
in nearly every country newspaper in the 
land, besides being a temperance lecturer 
and religious writer and publisher. He was 


:а native of Scotland, and came to America 
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with his parents and ten other children when 
he was 5 yeara old. The family settled in 
the backwoods of Canada. Surrounded by 
poverty and difficulties he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in educating himself to an extent 
that gained him admittance to Madison 
University. Subsequently he took a three- 
year course at Hamilton College and gradu- 
ated at the age of 25. He had been preach- 
ing, writing, lecturing and inventing ever 
since. His inventions brought him wealth, 
which he used with a lavish hand among 
the poor. He lived thirty years in Buffalo. 

Whenever in New York City Mr. Dick 
was accustomed to run in to see us, and to 
the last had aj] the force and elasticity of a 
young man. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself 
Tf thou the truth would teach.” 


Ir any one has stumbled and fallen, help 
him up gently, and pass on before a crowd 
gathers. 


Tre world may owe you a living, but the 
nobility that you owe the world will forbid 
you taking your due. 


Bo nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
Во near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, '' Thou must," 
The youth replies, “ I can.” 
— Emerson. 


Не who possesses the love of his family, 
the respect of his friends, and who believes 
in God, has happiness enough to triumph 
over all possible misfortunes. 


Every man has his chain and his clog, 
only it is looser and lighter to one man than 
another; and he is more at ease who takes 
it up than he who drags it. 


Great ав have been the discoveries and 
achievements of science in the Jast hundred 
years, it is doubtless true that the sum of 
the unknown is yet vastly in excess of that 
of the known and always will be. 

To fare well implies the partaking only 
of such food as does not disagree with body 
or mind ; hence only those fare well who 
live temperately.—Socrates. 

Happy is the man who has the wisdom 
and the honesty to accept cheerfully the 
pursuit in which he can best serve the 
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world and himself, whether it be, according 
to the world's estimate, high or low.— 
Phrenological Miscellany. 

Drones and dunces may be raised, but 
tact, talent and worth find their own wings. 
— What to Do and Why. 

Integrity is the corner-stone of success ; 
diligence and talent the means of attaining 
it.—Choice of Pursuits. 

Few are so poorly endowed as not to be 
valuable somewhere, and many spend the 
evening of life in vain regrets over their 
misfortunes, whose powers and talents 
might have given them a seat among 
princes, if their care and diligence had been 
directed to the proper pursuit. The wasted 
friction of the world's unwise and ill- 
directed effort would make all men rich. 
—Choice of Pursuits. 

Talent, skill and force are invaluable 
qualities in human character, but without 
self-reliance they are like excellent tools 
having no handles:—Self- Reliance. 

If a man’s ambition be smothered, he is 
comparatively valueless. Ambition is a 
support to action, even as steam-power is 
the source of propulsion in ships.— Appro- 
bativeness. 

Men can not afford to live low down in 
the scale of being. To be poor and 
dependent is bad enough but to be ignorant 
also is unnecessary, and therefore disgrace- 
ful and intolerable.— How to Teach. 

“ Parents, provoke not your children to 
wrath,” especially your children-in-law ; 
and children, ‘‘ Honor your parents,” espe- 
cially your parents-in-law.— Right Selec- 
tion in Wedlock. 

Some of the best people that can be 
found, morally and intellectually, would not 
agree and be happy, if married, because 
their slight imperfections come in the same 
places. 

The mothers-in-law constitute al] the nice 
respectable women that have families. 
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MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Ia relished by the best of men." 


CanRUTHER8—'' Of what use is a family 
tree anyhow?”  Waite-—-'' Why, to cast 
one's neighbors into the shade, of courte." 
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Mra. Manty—‘“‘ Very few faces look best. 
in repose.” Mr. Curry—'' True; во many 
people sleep with their mouths open." 


I PAINTED Well her portrait, 
And she cried aloud with glee : 
* Oh, won't the family be surprised 
When І tell ‘om that it’s me." 


Doctor (thoughtfully)—'' I believe you 
must have some sort of poison in your sys- 
tem." 

Patient—'' Shouldn't wonder. 
that last stuff you gave me?” 


What was 


** We've got to economize, Maud,” said 
Henry. “It is absolutely necessary.” 
** Very well," returned Maud, '' I shall give 
up your cigars.” ‘ And I will do without 
your fall bonnet," said Henry. 


ч Iy—if you only knew what the bill was- 
for," sobbed the young wife,“ you would. 
b-be ashamed to scold so about it.” 

“u What was it for ?" demanded John. 

“ Му birthday present for you,” said the 
sad little wife. 


Misrszss—'' Why, Mary, I told you to 
make up my room an hour ago, and here it. 
is in terrible disorder." Mary--'' Yis, mum, 
an' I did make it up ; but the master came 
into put on a clane collar, mum, an’ he 
lost the button." 


t I Love you," he protested, ‘ better than 
my life. I would die for you if necessary." 

“Oh, nomsense!" replied the practical 
girl. ‘Promise me that you will get up 
and make the fires, and I'll consider your 
proposition." 


PorvLAR ScigNoE.—Susie—Obh, mamma, 
I'll never disobey you again. 

Mamma—Why, Susie, what have you 
done ? 

Susie—Well, I drank my milk at lunch, 
and then I ate—a pickle, and the milk said 
to Ше pickle, * Get out," and the pickle 
said, ‘‘I won't," and they are having an 
awful time !--Life. 


Dr. Pittasury—Well!, Mr. Sceptic, did 
you follow my prescription ? 

Sceptic—No; if I had I would have 
broken my neck. 

Dr. Pillsbury—Why, what do you mean? 

Sceptic—-I threw the prescription out of 
the window. 


In this department we give short reviews of such. 
Sew Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
“actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ште for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usuall 
vupply any of those noticed. e 


А B С or THE Swepisn SYSTEM ОЕ Epvoa- 
TIONAL Gymnastics, By Hartvig Nissen, 
Instructor of Physical Training in the 
Public Schools of Boston, Mass.; Instruc- 
tor of Swedish and German Gymnastics 
at Harvard University’s Summer School, 
1891; author of ‘‘ A Manual on Swedish 
Movement and Massage Treatment,” etc. 
With illustrations. 12mo, pp.106. F. A. 
Davis, publisher, Philadelphia. 

From Sweden we have borrowed not a 
little that has relation to teaching—espe- 
cially in primary depariments—and for the 
many years past that the subject of school 
gymnastics bas received so much attention 
we have heard and read a great deal of 
methods in use in Swedish schools. The 
aim that distinguishes these methods is to 
supply children forms of exercise that shall 
be simple and natural, and so meet the im- 
perious need of their growing bodies, while 
they at the same time shall be entertainingly 
interested. In other words, the exercises 
are a systematic form of play, at once grati- 
fying and improving to mind and body. 
This book furnishes a practical system for 
the use of school teachers and home guar- 
dians, with the principles, rules, graded 
exercises and illustrations that render it a 
true manual in concise form. 

History оғ Crrcumorsion, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By P. C. Remend- 
ing, M. D. F. A. Davis, publisher, Phil- 
adelphia. 

A book that will find readers, because of 
its novel character. It shows not a little 
industry on the part of the author to give 
an exbaustive account of a semi-barbarous 
practice. The physiological, hygienic and 
moral sides of the topic are considered, as 
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wellas the older religious views and prac- 
tices. Recognizing clearly enough, as 
physicians do now, the production of sundry 
reflex neuroses, because of congenital or 
acquired deviations from the normal in sex- 
ual constitution, what the author has to say 
regarding phimosis, etc., is of interest. We 
do not know that the reader will altogether 
agree with the author in some of his side 
reflections, notably tbat of promiscuous 
consultation among physicians, true and 
pretended, and the expediency of depriving 
financial agents and managers of their 
virility. This last would be indeed an ex- 
traordinary method for promoting civil and 
social reform. The wholesale application 
of his idea i8 somewhat objectionable. It 
seems to us like a revolt against nature, and 
the emphatic manner in which it is projected 
upon the attention is prejudicial to the his- 
torical value of the book. 

Was ABRAHAM LINOOLN A SPIRITUALIST ? or, 
Curious Revelations from the Life of a 
Trance Medium. By Mrs. Nettie Col- 
burn-Maynard. Illustrated. Published 
by Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia. 
The title of thia book may give it a read- 

ing beyond the circle of people who enter- 

tain an undivided confidence in the prac- 
ticability of communicating with the other 
world. The author recites certain incidents 
in her early life, having arelation tothe war 
and the capital of the nation during the 
war, that show an interest un the part of 

Mr. Lincoln, then President, in the possible 

capability of a medium to advise on sub- 

jects of importance to the national admin- 
istration. We do not find, however, in our 
reading of that part of the book where Mr. 

Lincoln is brought in, that he indicated a be- 

lief in the professed claim of the medium 

to get her inspiration from the spirit world. 

We have it from another author that Mr. 

Lincoln placed very little real confidence in 

the services of the spiritual séance, aud was 

very far from being *'converted." So the 
answer іо the question that appears con- 
spicuously as the title of the book would 
be “No.” The chapters in which Mr. 

Lincoln is used are but a small part of the 

book, the remainder being occupied with 

matter similar to that of most books of the 
kind with which we have become ac- 
quainted. 
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(Ex-Oriente. Studies of Oriental Life and 
Thought. By Edward P. Thwing, M. D., 
Ph. D., Member of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, British Medical Association, New 
York Academy of Anthropology, etc. 
12mo, рр. 119. Price, $1. Hurst & Co., 
"New York. 


А fresh volume this, reflecting in а man- 
wer peculiarly that of the author's, the social 
life, art, industry, etc., of the far East. It 
is not a book of travels, but a book of 
thoughts, as suggested by personal obser- 
vation. While not extensive in matter, it 
is intensive, and yet covers much ground 
affecting the religious, scientific and com- 
mercial relations of tbe Asiatic peoples. As 
а contemporary remarks, in noticing the 
book : ‘‘ The people of to-day are of greater 
importance than the ruins of past centuries, 
and the equipment of missionaries should 
include a knowledge of Eastern life and 
sociological questions. The volume is 
printed in large type on heavy paper, bound 
in paper or boards. Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
president of the American Board, says that 
* jn thought and style it is fresh and ani- 
mated, full of interest, abounding in sug- 
gestions with an Oriental color upon them 
which quite fascinates the eye." 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘CoromBia DAILY CALENDAR, with blanks for 
Memoranda, is а convenient accessory 
for the office desk. Published by the 
Pope Mfg. Company, of bicycle fame. 
Boston and New York. 


HzaaLTH CaLenpar—1892. By Frank E. 
Housh & Co. Brattleboro, Vt. A neat 
arrangement for the home that would be 
conducted on hygienic principles. Has 
a menu for every day in the year. 


Twenty szooND ANNUAL Report of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. New 
York. A good showing of an excellent 
charity. 


PracrioaL TYPzgwRiTING by the All-finger 
Method, by Bates Torrey, has already 
reached its second edition, indicating the 
estimation set upon it by those who em- 
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ploy this most useful art in their various 

callings. The second edition contains 
new matter of importance, especially to 
those who use the improved machines, 
and a chapter on “ Typewriting for the 
Blind.” Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 
New York. 


ANNUAL Report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1891. This report shows 
that the department is under the band of 
a business man. The usual deficit ap- 
pears to bave been much reduced, and 
some excellent methods introduced into 
the routine of the service. Postal tele- 
phones are advised for the use of the 
public. So also pneumatic tubes and a 
one-cent general rate are commended. 
The comment on the desirability of hav- 
ing our mail matter transmitted under 
our own national flag must receive the 
general assent of all ioyal citizens. 


Тнв Erm Tree or Yore.—Song, by E. A. 
Grovnor.—is а new composition that re- 
flects a tender sentiment of tbe human 
heart. The home feeling seems to be 
losing its grip on modern Americans as a 
class, but here and there we find a gratify- 
ing exception tothe rule, and all such will 
welcome the words and music of this 
song. Let our children sing it, as our 
fathers used to sing with a lusty cheer 
“Тһе Brave Old Oak." 


:0: 


A Triok Tuar Wonks Bota Ways.—A 
shrewd Broadway druggist has a large 
silver-plated machine in view for register- 
ing weight. People come in to make pur- 
chases, and while the clerks are filling their 
orders they step on the scales, To the right 
of the scales is a small table covered with 
pamphlets entitled, ‘‘How to Get Thin.” 
On the other side is a similar table on which 
there are а lot of books labeled, ‘Ном to 
Increase One's Weight." No man ever gets 
off the scales without deciding that he is 
either too fat or too lean, and naturally 
selects a book which recommends a pill, 
and the pills cost $2 а box. If the visitor 
be too fat he buys a box having a bluefabel, 
and if he is too thin he takes a box of a 
reddish tint. 
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THE DEAD DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


HE death of the young Duke of 

Ciarence, eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, has produced & very strong 
expression of tender feeling on the part 
of the English public. Although 
twenty-eight years of age and next in 
line to his father as successor to the 
throne, the duke does notappear to have 
claimed much attention outside the cir- 
cle in which he moved. Prince George, 
the younger brother, possesses a much 
more active nature, and it is of him 
that we have heard in one relation or 
another. The marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence to one of the most attractive 
young ladies of the British nobility, the 
Princess of Teck, which had been an- 
nounced to occur in January, is 
another, and probably the more marked 
consideration that renders his unex- 
pected taking off painful. The disap- 
pointment of the charming princess has 
its practical as well as sentimental side, 
Our always graceful contemporary of 
Harpers Weekly fittingly remarks: 
"With the Duke's death the young 
Princess of Teck’s brief vision of 
queenly state vanishes. She had 
scarcely heard the ‘Hail, Queen that 
is to be?’ when even the faint sem- 
blance of a crown disappears.” 

The portrait of the young prince as 
commonly printed in the current pub- 
lications, and as we have it, shows the 
correctness of the common opinion of 
his nature. He was his mother's boy 
in more respects than one—amiable, 
impressible, affectionate. The narrow 
head shows a wantof the elements of 
force that render one capable of effec- 
tive action in the ordinary circum- 
stances of life. He was of sensitive 
mould, difüdent and hesitating, nat- 
urally we should say, and needed en- 
couraging and prompting to do his best. 
The full eye and over-hanging lid that 
are peculiar tothe Hanover stock appear 
in his portrait as they do in nearly all 

_ the children of the Prince of Wales. 
‘fhe: projecting chin and broad, deep 
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jaw show a strong social nature—a 
warm interest in al] that belongs to 
home, friendship and society. 

Albert Victor, as the duke was 
named at his christening, was born 
January 8, 1864, and died on the 14th 
of the same month, thus making him a 
little over twenty-eight. He died of 
pneumonia, brought on by unwise ex- 
posure, as he took part in shooting par- 
ties at the residence of the family, 
Sandringham, while subject to an at- 
tack of influenza. The prince is said 
to have been always of frail health, and 
this fact doubtless had much to do with 
his apparent lack of mental energy. 
He was, however, well educated, having 
studied at German as well as at the 
English universities. A longer life 
might have developed qualities for 
which he has not been credited. His 
titles were, Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale, and Earl of Athlone. Ніз brother 
George, about one year younger, now 
becomes heir to the throne after his 
father, the Prince of Wales. 

It is not generally known, we think, 
on this side of the ocean that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales do not now for 
the first time mourn the loss of a son, 
since one died soon after his birth, on 
the 6th of April, 1871. Before death it 
was baptized, receiving the names of 
Alexander John Charles Albert. The 
funeral was attended by the children of 
Sandringham. 


In reference to this sad occurrence an 
English poet writes : 


All Life could give with lavish hands she 
gave, 

A sunlit mora, a heaven without a cloud, 
All Earth could promise, all the heart 
, might crave, 

Power, Glory, Love,the beckoning Future 

vowed: 
* * * * 


Alas! within the shadow of the shroud 
Our silent tears fall fast beside his grave. 
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EMOTIONAL SOURCES OF INTELLECTUAL POWER. 
BALANOE OF BODY AND OF BBAIN. 


TELLECTUAL capacity represents 
the maximum power of intellect in 
a single effort. 

Intellectual efficiency representa the 
maximum power of intellect in a sus- 
tained effort. It represents what intel- 
lect can do in an extended period of 
time if kept to the highest tension com- 
patible with continued strength and 
integrity. | 

Intellectual action represents what 
intellect will do in an extended period 
of time if left to its own spontaneous 
activity and the stimulus of the emotions 
and propensities. 

Intellectual capacity is measured by 
the absolute size of the intellectual or- 
gans, quality and temperament and cul- 
ture being equal. Two persons having 
equal developments of the intellectual 
organs, and the modifying conditions 
similar, will have equal intellectual ca- 
pacities, though one may exceed the 
other in efficiency. 

Efficiency requires another element. 
The mental operations require great ex- 
penditure of nervous force, and unless 
this force is generated as fast as it is ex- 
pended, there must come, sooner or 
later, a period of exhaustion demanding 
rest, or & period during which expendi- 
ture is less than generation, resulting in 
recuperation. Intheabovesupposititious 
cases of equal capacity, the expenditure 
of force would be equal in an equal 
effort. If then, in these two persons, 
the power of generating force be un- 
equal, the one with the greater recuper- 
ative power will be the more effective, 
because more capable of sustained men- 
tal work. Joseph C. Neal, in a single 
brilliant effort, was the equal of any 
man of his time; but he was incapable 
of sustaining a continued effort without 
wearing out his very life. Alex. H. 
Btephens, throughout his public career, 
mauifested a logical acumen scarcely 
equaled among his colleagues, but like 
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Neal he was incapable of sustained 
effort. On the other hand, such men as 
Webster, Silas Wright, Dr. Dowling 
and Henry Ward Beecher, with mag- 
nificent heads and commanding talent, 
generated nerve force rapidly, and were 
ready at any time to bear the strain of 
continuous work. This resiliency, or 
power of generating nerve force, and 
recuperating after exhaustion, originat- 
ing in a staunch stomach and assimilat- 
ing organs and a fine pair of lungs, is 
the chief element in intellectual effi- 
ciency. 

Intellectual action, however, is the 
most important of all, since it is the 
basis of actual intellectual attainment. 
An intellect may have great efficiency, 
the possibility of accomplishment, but, 
unless it is stimulated to its highest ten- 
sion and kept at work its due propor- 
tion of time, its actual work may be 
very small compared with its possibili- 
ties. 

The gist'of the whole} question is: 
What type of physical and mental de- 
velopment is most conducive to intel- 
lectual work? 

First, there must be a preponderance 
of intellect, that it may lead and be the 
chief thing in life; and its organs should 
be large. There must be sufficient body 
in good health to sustain the whole 
brain, whether the feeling be strong or 
weak compared with intellect. 

The three divisions of Intellect—the ' 
Perceptive, Literary and Reflective 
faculties—should be equally developed. 
For if the reflectives greatly predomi- 
nate, the mind will be metaphysical, 
dreamy, theoretical, impractical. It will 
neglect facts, and consequently its field 
of action will be limited. It will waste 
its energies on quesiions of little impor- 
tance. If the perceptives greatly pre- 
dominate the mind will be, acute in 
observing, rapid in gathering facta, but 
it will be only a vast storehouse of 
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knowledge. Itcan not apply its facts. 
It is and must be superficial. When 
both regions are balanced the whole 
field of intellect will be opened up. Yet 
if the literary faculties are weak the 
power of communicating thought will 
be deficient, and much of the inspiration 
to effort, which comes from elevated 
conversation, willbelost. Allare neces- 
sary to the greatest efficiency and ac- 
tion. 

But are the sentiments and propensi- 
ties really necessary to a strong intel- 
lectual man? Some seem to think that 
if intellect is harmonious in itself it will 
do as much or more work with these 
faculties weak than with them strong, 
since it would increase the intellectual 
predominance. : 

No doubt from its own spontaneity 
intellect would be almost continuously 
active, and the life would present little 
else than a cold, passionless intellec- 
tuality; but it is doubtful if such a 
character could ever be roused to the 
exertion of its full powers. It would be 
lacking in stimuli. | 

This view has support in every one's 
consciousness or observation. Discuss- 
ing a philosophical question in the quiet 
of the study, when only the intellect is 
active and the work is pursued only for 
the love of it, is one thing ; but dashing 
off a reply to a hostile criticism is quite 
&nother, for the stimuli of Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, Firmness and Com- 
bativeness spur the intellectual facul- 
ties to their highest efforts. The per- 
ceptions become clear and keen, the 
memory distinct and powerful, the 
imagination exalted, reasoning strong 
and lucid, and language voluble and 
copious, while every fiber of the body 
seems to thrill with excitement. The 
sentences flow clear-cut and nervous, 
and ten pages will be produced to every 
one in the undisturbed meditations of 
the study. 

Conversation is always inspiriting, 
for the social instincts are brought into 
play in conjunction with Approbative- 
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ness and other faculties. Thoughts and 
ideas, which in our solitary musings re- 
main vague and uncertain, now become 
vivid and distinct through greater in- 
tellectual activity. Amativeness and 
Friendship are especially stimulating, as 
the whole body of the world’s lyric 
poetry and every one’s consciousness 
attest. 

Conscientiousness is а powerful 
stimulus, The man wholacks this feel- 
ing of duty and obligation, this sense of 
the existence of right and wrong as 
qualities of actions, will have one whole 
field of effort closed. Ethics, both 
theoretical and practical, will be a blank 
to him. And this subject is one requir- 
ing and exciting the keenest of intellec- 
tual effort, since it enters into almost 
every act of our lives. 

Veneration, Spirituality, Hope, have 
left in the religious world, especially in 
the creeds and the innumerable apologies 
and defenses and expositions, unques- 
tionable testimonies to their power as 
sources of mental work. More intelli- 
gence has been employed in these press- 
ing questions, than in any others which 
have occupied the human mind. 

Acquisitiveness has been instrumental 
in the construction of the world’s com- 
mercial fabric; with Approbativeness 
and Self-esteem, it studies the stock and 
grain matkets and gambles in Wall 
street; and, with honor and conscience, 
it nerved Sir Walter Scott, in the period 
of his financial reverses, to literary 
efforts beyond his strength. Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Firmness and 
Self-esteem, in times of war, have led to 
inventions of Krupp guns, ironclad 
monitors, torpedos and all the destruc- 
tive enginery of combat. 

Every sentiment and propensity may, 
in turn, become a stimulus. Intellect 
was placed in the human constitution to 
gain knowledge tobe used in gratifying 
in a proper way the whole man, and to 
plan and control the mode of gratifica- 
tion ; it is consequently a servant as 
well as a guide, and though it acts from 
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spontaneity, its highest efforts are always 
due to stimulation, and are in propor- 
tion to it. If this is the true interpreta- 
tion of intellectual action, it is clear 
that a well-balanced development of all 
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the faculties, with aslight predominance 
of the intellectual organs, all sustained 
by a strong, healthy body, is the best 
constitution for intellectual greatness 
and attainment. JOHN W. SHULL. 
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THE CHILIAN 


NIGHT or two since, at about 
eleven o'clock, the hoarse cries 
of men disturbed our first sleep. We 
listened, and soon recognized the con 
fused and uncertain roaring of those 
semi-hoodlum  ''attaches" of jour- 
nalism, familiar enough to city life, who 
vend extra editions of some enterprising 
daily, reciting in sensational terms 
some real or hypothetical occurrence of 
more than passing interest. From the 
repeated cries of these fellows we 
gleaned the words, ''Declaration of 
"War," and as so much has been in the 
papers with regard to the ‘‘strained re- 
lations” between the United States and 
Chili, growing out of an outrage com- 
mitted upon a company of American 
sailors in Valparaiso a while ago, we 
thought that it might be possible that 
Government had concluded to press the 
matter of inquiry to the point of hostili- 
ties. We, however, addressed ourselves 
to sleep with the thought that we shall 
know the truth in the morning. 

With the morning and its newspapers 
came the announcement, ''No crisis 
yet," and we deemed it safe to leave the 
further discussion of the subject to the 
authorities at Washington, No matter 
what partisan feeling may prompt a 
news-writer or any one else to say with 
reference to the necessity of ‘‘ vindicat- 
ing the honor of the nation," the 
Government will not undertake à war 
with a small nation like Chili unless the 
circumstances overwhelmingly support 
such action. This view is certainly 
warranted by the tone of President Har- 
rison's message to Congress. As the 
matter of the outrage stands, it is the 
prevailing sentiment of the people at 
large that the United States would do a 
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very unwise thing to declare war against 
Chili—un wise from the point of view of 
liberal diplomacy, unwise as regards our 
interests, commercial and civil. 

A brief account of the occurrence 
that precipitated the difference between 
the South American State and our own 
is the following : 

On the 16th of October certain Ameri- 
can seamen wearing the uniform of 
their class were set upon, with little or 
no serious provocation, by a body of 


JORGE MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILI. 


armed men in the streets of Valparaiso. 
Being unarmed and defenseless, many 
of them were severely} wounded, one 
was killed, and all wereZtreated with 
brutal indignity. Other American 
sailors were, without any fault, arrested 
and forsome time held by the authori- 
ties. It із said that the Chilian govern- 
ment did nothing to bring thezoffenders 
to justice, and made no expression of 
regret or of a purpose to institute in- 
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quiries with a view to bringing the of an event so serious in its character, 
guilty parties to punishment. There- and adding that if the facts were as re- 
upon, after the lapse of seven days, our ported it cou:d not doubt that the Chilian 
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Government addressed a courteous note authorities would offer prompt and ful? 
to the government of Chili, inquiring reparation. To this request Chili made 
whether it had any explanation to offer what was regarded as a very inadequate 
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retarn,andcertain things weresaid in her 


diplomatic ‘‘ note” that were unbecom- 
ing the dignity of any official authority. 
A little later, as the reader knows, pa- 
cific counsels prevailed ard the trouble 
is now in a way toward settlement. 

Whatever the situation, it is proper to 
consider that the Chilians are smarting 
from certain foreign and domestic 
troubles, There is the Peruvian war, 
in which, to be sure, she was successful, 
yet at the cost of much of her best blood 
and a depleted treasury. Next came the 
revolution, in which the rebellious 
party was almost victorious, and in the 
course of which the conduct of certain 
accredited representatives of theUnited 
States was construed by a naturally 
suspicious and jealous people as favor- 
able to the insurgents. The minister 
sent to Chiliby the present Administra- 
tion was popularly believed to have 
given moral support to Balmaceda, be- 
cause he afforded asylum to certain 
refugees of known sympathy for the 
revolutionists; yet in this he did not 
exceed his right and privilege as a 
foreign minister. Believingthe Ameri- 
can Minister to be favorable to their 
enemies, it would not be otherwise than 
natural for a people of the excitable 
temper of the Chilians to exhibit a re- 
taliatory spirit on occasion, the possible 
complication in which they might in- 
volve their government with another 
nation not being sufficiently considered. 

Some alarmists suggest that represen- 
tatives of English commercial interests 
in Chili have had a good deal to do with 
fomenting an unfriendly feeling in Val- 
paraiso toward us of the North, think- 
ing that out of a possible severance of 
relations Great Britain would reap spe- 
cial advantages. We can scarcely be- 
lieve any such statement to be more 
than a dishonest speculation. The clear- 
sighted South American knows that his 
nearer neighbor, the mighty and im- 
mensely growing Republic, will be of 
more service to him in the near future 
than the monarchy so far’ away. 
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The new president of Chili, Senor 
Montt, has the appearance of a well- 
developed man. His temperament isa 
strong combination, with the motive 
element somewhat in predominance. 
His physique ‘seems very powerful 
and enduring, and his mental force 
stronger than common. He has good 
capacity for language and practical dis- 
cernment—should be the man to carry 
into effect what may be decided upon as 
expedient or necessary in a situation. 

A man of that mature age that signi- 
fles experience, he has the organism 
that contributes qualities of self-reli- 
ance, ambition and courage; is, indeed, 
rather quick-tempered and very much 
of the soldier. His sympathies are 
strong, and his social feelings well 
marked, so that in the manifestations of 
conduct he would be likely to express 
the complexion of his environment, or 
the prevailing sentiment of friends and 
advisers. With so much breadth of 
head, with temples so very prominent 
at the lower brow, so much cautious- 
ness, he should be energetic, a good or- 
ganizer, close in observation, rather 
shrewd, and discreet in suggestion. He 
is a practical man, we think, and al- 
though quick-tempered, not likely to 
act precipitately in a serious matter. 

The bird's-eye view of the city of Val- 
paraiso shows it to have a beautiful 
position on one of the finest harbors of 
the world. An old city, dating from 
about 1540, it has passed through many 
changes, its importance as a marine 
station and commercial center having 
been recognized for hundreds of years. 
It is now the most prominent South 
Pacific port, and with the backing of 
good government could not fail to grow 
rapidly and contribute in every way to 
the advantage of the Chilians. 

From what is now known of the un- 
fortunate affair in the streets of Valpa- 
raiso it must be conceded that the United 
States has shown more of the spirit of 
humanity and kindness than the Chilian 
authorities. EDITOR. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


PHRENOLOGY THE KEY TO PER. 
SONAL AND SOCIAL ELEVATION. 
N looking around and observing that 
all animate creation when untram- 
meled by the artifices of man and free 
from disease appears to be enjoying 
life to the fullest possible extent, the 
thought, upon reflection, naturally sug- 
gests itself that happiness is the end of 
animate existence. But, as we also find 
suffering in various forms, and too nu- 
merous to mention, another tbought 
presents itself—what are the means to 
that end, or how can happinesss be ob- 
tained, and misery be avoided 
To the solution of this all-important 
problem mankind has, throughout all 
ages, no doubt, been applying itself, 


. and with what success history has, to 


some extent, given usan idea. But as 
it is not our province to discussthe multi- 
tudinous methods involved, I will pro- 
ceed at once to put, and subsequently 
iry to answer, the question. What 
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position does Phrenology hold as a 
means of enabling one to obtain happi- 
ness! For this shall constitute my 
criterion of utility. Believing that one 
of the essentials to happiness is mental 
harmony with one’s surroundings, or 
environment, I purpose testing the ser- 
vice of Phrenology as & means to iis 
acquisition. 

It appears to me that this harmony 


р may be obtained in two ways: опе, by 


modifying our mentalities to suit exist- 
iug environments, the other by chang- 
ing surroundings to suit our mentali- 
ties. 

This proposition postulates the ‘‘ free 
moral agency" of man, for without it 
he could do nothing to help or hinder 
the course of certain events which go 
toward making up his environments. 
Right here, I opine, is where the whole 
thing hinges; for withuot this condition 
Phrenology would be of no practical 
use whatever. What would it profit us 
to be told, with scientific accuracy, 
that we possess certain good and certain 
bad traits, if the good could not be 
cultivated, and thereby augmented, 
and the bad restrained, thereby weak- 
ened and eventually overcome? 

In following up the subject along this 
line by way of some practical applica- 
tions, I will begin by saying that a 
knowledge of Phrenology will enable 
parents to so train their children that 
in case they are mentally unfavorably 
organized, they shall be constantly im- 
proved as regards mental balance; or if 
by nature they are favorably endowed, 
that this balance may be maintained. I 
hold that mental balance is of prime im- 
portance to the highest happiness, and 
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that Phrenology holds the key to the 
secret of it. 

A youth then who has, asa result of 
phrenological training or by natural 
endowment, mental balance, will, when 
about to learn a trade or profession, be 
able to master almostany of them. But 
as most of those who have to earn a 
livelihood are not thus circumstanced, 
the consultation of some good, practical 
phrenologist becomes of the utmost im- 
portance, as it will enable them to go at 


once into such business or trade as they ' 


are best adapted to, and thus achieve 
immediate success, and, as & conse- 
quence, obtain happiness. 

I was once asked: ‘‘Of what use 
would Phrenology be even if it could 
tell what a person is fit for—does not a 
man himself know better than any one 
else what he can do?” I replied that 
he can not tell either absolutely or rela- 
tively for what he is best fitted, without 
trying himself at the different trades or 
other occupations in which his specific 
fitness is to be adjudged. And as this 
would involve considerable loss of time, 
and since in this age "time is money,” 
also a consequent pecuniary loss, would 
not the value of Phrenology be inesti- 
mable if its application would obviate 
these results ? 

Then, as the youth advances toward 
man's estate, there comes a most critical 
period in his life, viz., the time when he 
is about to choose а life-companion. 
The value of Phrenology at this time 
can not well be over-estimated, since a 
knowledge of it will enable him to ad- 
measure his own mental status, and if 
not harmonious, choose one in whom 
other, though congenial, characteristics 
obtain, to the end that a harmonious 
endowment of their offspring may be 
secured—this being the great desidera- 
tum. 

Again, in default of this knowledge 
on the part of the persons involved, a 
phrenological consultation may be the 
means of preventing an unfavorable 
union, and directing tre parties to other 
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and more congenial companions. And 
this is of no slight importance, as wit- 
ness the many unhappy marriages of 
the present, which were consummated 
in utter ignorance of the true import of 
the relations about to be assumed, and 
of the essentials to make it sacred and 
honorable before God and man. 

In view of the fact that, because of 
this state of affairs, certain reformers (1) 
in this line denounce marriage, and 
prescribe as a remedy ‘‘free-love” (so- 
called), and what is worse, out-and-out 
* Varietyism," it may not be inoppor- 
tune here to state that Phrenology vin- 
dicates marriage, and places the dua) 
relation of the sexes on an unimpeach- 
able basis by showing that it is due to 
the promptness of a mental faculty 
(Conjugality) the possession of which 
by man specifically adapts him to this 
relation. 

Moreover, while a knowledge of 
Phrenology would have prevented an 
unfavorable union, it also affords very 
material aid in mitigating the evils con- 
sequent on the same after having been 
ignorantly entered into, by showing 
where the dissonances are, why they 
are there, and how they can, toa great 
extent, be modified if not wholly over- 
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Then, as the young man enters upon 
the active duties of life, as husband, 
father, business man and citizen, he 
will, if he has a full development of the 
moral faculties—which is essential to 
mental balance, consequently to the 
highest happiness—realize the great 
moral responsibilities in which he is in- 
volved, and will therefore desire, more 
than ever before, some scientific cri- 
terion by which to determine what con- 
stitutes right and what wrong. 

Phrenology, I think, furnishes this 
criterion by analyzing the mental facul- 
lies, and thus discovering tbeir re- 
lations to each other and to the uni- 
verse ; that their normal action is pro- 
motive of good, and their abnormal of 
evil ; hence, that the unnecessary vio- 
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lation of any faculty constitutes wrong, 
and the action of any and all faculties 
in harmony with each and all others 
can not be other than right. I say the 
unnecessary violation because in scme 
instances it is necessary temporarily to 
violate one or more faculties in order to 
obtain some ulterior good, as in cases 
of surgery where severe and painful 
operations are required. In such cases 
the hand of the surgeon must not be 
unnerved by the action of Benevo'ence 
—which would cause him to shrink from 
giving pain—but Intellect must, for the 
time being, ignore this impulse and 
summon all energies necestary to aid in 
accomplishing the desired result. 

This criterion is applicable to almost 
every phase of human activity, especi- 
ally to those actions which involve 
others as well as ourselves. And since 
the greater part of our actions are thus 
involved, how different would be our 
condition morally from what now ob- 
tains if this criterion were univertally 
recognized and applied in every-day 
life! Would not the “ Golden Rule” 
then take the place of '' Every one for 
himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most," which at present appears to be 
the motto with not a few in practical, 
every-day business life? and would not 
this be a great step toward the realiza- 
tion of the “millenium”? and would 
not this constitute an achievement 
which at present is relegated io the 
realm of ‘‘ Utopia" 1 

Yet Iam sanguine in the belief that 
the application of the principles taugbt 
by Phrenology, in connection with a 
“ nationalist regime”—under which 
alone, in my judgment, they could be 
successfully and fully carried out— 
would bring about just results. My 
faith in the ‘‘supremacy of the moral 
sentiments and intellect"-—on the im- 
pelling force of the one, and the guiding 
power of the other, the bringing about 
of' this condition depends—determines 
my belief. 

In summing up I want to say that, 
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while I fully recognize the inestimable 
value of Phrenology as a means of pro- 
moting happinessunder alltheever-vary- 
ing circumstances and conditions of life, 
I also think that by reason of its being 
the only science (to my knowledge) that 
can demonstrate by tangible physical 
facts that morals are due to, and the 
result of, an '* organic instinct " inherent 
in the human mind—a part of, and in 
harmony with, universal nature— and 
can therefore give us exact data con- 
cerning the same, its highest function— 
and which is also her prerogative—con- 
sists in showing wherein and why cer- 
tain external conditions are, or are not, 
in harmony with the constitution of the 
human mind ; and if out of harmony, 
what are the best means of securing 
harmony ; and ditto if tbe mind is, by 
reason of some abnormality, out of bar- 
mony with normal surroundings; to 
the end that mankind may, in the 
interest of morality—which is synony- 
mous with our highest self interest— 
after having been thus shown their 
duty, be impelled to do all in their 
power to rectify the evils thus brought 
to light. 

The importance of this is the more 
apparent, because some of the crying 
evils of to-day are sanctioned and also 
innocently participated in (in the name 
of business) by some conscientious per- 
sons, who, I am confident, would turn 
about and become most aggressive in 
combating the same if they but had this 
scientific exposition of the evils. 

Believing that a great many evils are 
traceable to wrong industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions, and that the main- 
tenance of our present competitive 
system is anything but desirable—as із 
evidenced by the general discontent 
which prevailsamong the toiling masses 
—and a change is impending, I think it 
expedient to bring everything possible 
to bear with & view to finding out what 
change will bring relief with the least 
possible friction consistent with the 


greatest possible good. 
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Of the different changes proposed by 
reformers in this line, ‘‘ Nationalism ” 
commends itself to me as being best quali- 
fled for the task, and of bringing order 
out of the present chaotic condition of 
society ; more especially since, in my 
judgment, it does not, in its essentia] 
features, militate against any of the 
constituent elements of the human mind 
as revealed by Phrenology. Hence I 
will venture—under appeal for correc- 
tion if I tread on forbidden ground— 
the opinion that ‘‘ Nationalism” will, 
by furnishing the proper social, indus- 
trial and economic conditions, make 
possible the further ‘‘conscious evolu- 
tion " of society to a higher moral plane 
than has heretofore been attained, ard 
thus infinitely widen the feld, and en- 
large the scope of phrenological utility. 

In writing the foregoing pages I have 
endeavored to maintain a strict and 
conscientious loyalty to my convictions 
of truth and morality, hoping that 
whatever of truth may be contained 
therein may be the means of doing some 
good; and wherein error is manifested 
it may but bring out the truth with 
which it conflicts in bolder and sublimer 
relief; and on the principle that our 
mistakes sometimes teach us most effec- 
tive Jessons, it may not be wholly an 
evil. 

But be that as it may. my desire is that 
whatever is truly phrenological may 
be disseminated until the whole world 
shall know of a doctrine which can 
teach us scientifically how to **so live 
that retrospect shall be satisfactory, and 
that prospect shall be blissful ”—a con- 
summation so sublime that whatever 
aids in bringing it about is truly worthy 
of the highest encomiums and our heart- 
iest support, since it certainly embcdies 
the highest form of utility known to 
man in which it is his privilege to par- 
ticipate, with the blessed consciousness 
that he is fulfilling the ‘‘ true intent” of 
the ‘‘ Master.” 

If what I.have written shall be the 
means of inducing others to investigate 
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for themselves, to see whether these 
things be true, its highest mission will 
have been accomplished, and, I trust, a 
good purpose subserved. 
G. J. STEMERDINE, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 
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TO THE CLASS ОЕ 1891. 


OU haye now completed a course 
of instruction in a school that 
Stands out quite alone among the insti- 
tutions of learning of the world, and is 
the oldest school of its kind devoted to 
the study of human nature. You have 
had the advantage of its collection of 
crania, casts, portraits, etc.; you have 
listened to the ablest instructors in the 
science of human nature in ihe world 
to-day. Mrs.C. F. Wells, oneof the few 
noble women remaining among usfrom a 
former generation; who came in con- 
tact with the great men that are fast 
passing away; who has been familiar 
with Phrenology and its struggles from 
its infancy in this country, has told you 
all about its days of trial and adversity. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, filled with the 
wisdom of the past and present, in his 
fertile brain has condensed a whole 
system of philosophy, and is a cyclope- 
dia of facts pertaining to the science of 
man. Hishair has turned gray while 
in the service of mankind. Have you 
listened to his teaching as did the disci- 
ples of old that sat at the feet of Gama- 
lial, as though his words were priceless 
jewels, true nuggets of gold ! Students 
of Phrenology and the kindred sciences 
may not have the advantage of his 
teaching and wisdom many years to 
come, for he is like a shock of corn full 
ripe, and will soon be gathered unto his 
fathers. 

You have listened to Prof. Drayton, 
“the philosopher of the institute," a 
man well fitted to speak on the history 
of mental science. All the other in- 
structors have been able and talented, 
and have given you every advantage. 
Now comes your oppo:rtun ty ard re- 
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sponsibility. What сап and will you do 
for the world, equipped as you are? ‘‘ The 
harvest is great and the reapers but 
few." You can be a godsend to the 
world if you will; you can lift the 
fallen, instruct the ignorant and refine 
the vulgar. You can banish sorrow 
from the brow of care; you can bring 
hope to the hopeless and cheer to the 
despondent. People thirsting for knowl- 
edge about themselves will come to you, 
and you can determine the destiny of 
many; be sure forthat reason that your 
advice is guided by judgment and rea- 
son. Aslecturers you can do much good. 
Cultivate the faculties of reason and 
imagination in your hearers. The 
man of imagination can roam in all 
countries, live in all ages, and think the 
grandest thoughts of all humanity ! 
He is not confined to time, space or 
country. But expect not too much re- 
ward. You will be missionaries, re- 
formers, and such men in all ages have 
not been popular. People are not will- 
ing to pay much for having the way of 
truth and life pointed out. The lot of 
the reformers has been mainly perse- 
cution, poverty and pain. If you carry 
on your work as it should be you will 
find room for much rejoicing and much 
sorrow. I can speak from experience. 

Go forth now and spread a knowledge 
of buman nature far and wide. Do 
good unto your brothers and sisters of 
humanity, and be a credit to the insti- 
tution that sends you to them. 

L. HUMMEL, 
Class of 1877. 
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TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
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address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment,. PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 775 
Broadway, New York. 
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HITS FOR 1892, 


HIT NO. 69-70—RATHER TRAGIC.— 
This is a true story. ltell you that before 
I begin, because it seems so remarkable. 
The incidents are recorded just as they 
happened. 

t wasin Deming, New Mexico. I was 
walking down one of the principal streets, 
when & man. standing at the door of & 
Baloon, accosted me— 

* Hello! Are you the phrenologist oe 

“ Yes, Bir. Can I do anything for you?” 

** Will you come in here and examine my 
head ?" 

** Certainly.” 

Baloon work is not to my taste, but I try 
to go wherever I am needed. I followed 
him in There were five or six gamblers 
and cowboys present. They were quiet and 
nearly sober. My subject sat down, and I 

ve him a short description, while they 

stened attentively. The man looked like 
& commercial traveler, but was a profes- 
sional gambler. He was affable, of pleasant 
speech and witty, genial and friendly, but 
very shrewd, quick in thought, secretive 
and keen. I laid considerable stress on bis 
Secretiveness ; said that hecould conceal al) 
his private sentiments and express any 
others that he pleased, so well as to appear 
to most strangers perfectly open-minded ; 
that he was a faithful friend, but an ever- 
lasting enemy. He never forgot injuries, 
and was very liable to return them. All 
who were present agreed with him that I 
had described his character very well. 
Several others were examined. 

Either that evening or the next—I am not 
sure which—when I was sitting in the office 
of the Commercial Hotel after ‘‘ supper,” 
two colored men entered and approached 
me. I saw there was sume business on 
hand, and looked them over. One was of 
average size, middle age and copper color. 
The other was a broad type of the Motive 
Temperament, probably 28 years of age 
and very dark in color. 

‘(My brother wants his head felt,” said 
the smaller man. 

** Your brother?" I asked. 
mother, I presume." 

" Yes, sir.” They both spoke clearly. 

This big, bony, muscular negro had a head 
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something like an Apache. He had power- 
ful Perceptives, great Self-Esteem and 
Firmness very large and dangerous De- 
structiveness. The Reflectives, with Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness, were but 
moderate. І dwelt upon his rashness ; said 
he was liable to accident; might do some- 
thing in the heat of the moment that would 
bring about a sudden death. He contra- 
dicted mein regard to this his most strik- 
ing trait of character, asserting in an ag- 
gressive way that he was not at all pug- 
nacious. But his brother took my side, and 
he let it go. Ав well as I can remember he 
had pretty good Benevolence, and was 
kindly when not ruffied. 

Next morning I passed the saloon, and 
saw these two men that I had examined 
playing cards. The gambler's head was tied 
up with a white handkerchief, wound about 
80 88 to cover carefully a point on the right 
side of his head between Destructiveness 
and Combativeness. I saw there was some- 
thing wrong, and, feeling interested in him 
as one of my subjects, I entered. 

** What has happened to your head?" I 
asked. 

"Nothing," he replied, in a squeaky 
voice that showed that he was in pain, but 
without taking his eyes off his opponent's 
hands. 

I applied to the bartender, and he told 
me that they had quarreled, and that the 
colored man had snatched up a small toma- 
hawk that lay near and struck the other 
with it just above the ear. The latter was 
prevented from using his revolver, and now 
they were playing the same game over 
again. І went out about my business. 
That evening, at about seven o'clock, I 
called upon a lady on another street, by re- 
quest, and made an examination of her 
head. We were stilltalking about it, when 
we heard three revolver shots in quick suc- 
cession, evidently from over the way. 

* Oh !" she exclaimed, leaping to her feet. 

Then came another shot. She ran to the 
door, and threw it open. Acroas the street 


was а large gambling saloon. A crowd of 
men was streaming out of it. 
“Му husband's over there. Won't you 


go and see if he’s safe?" I ran over and 
Durs Chit into the glittering den of iniquity. 

* Who's shot? What is it?" I asked of 
several. But I got no answer. I came out. 
There was the lady on the sidewalk talking 
to a tall, dignified-looking man. 

“ Anybody hurt?" I asked him. 

t Yes,” he said. “A nigger's got shot 
full of holes.” 

I followed the crowd down the street, 
and saw the white gambler of whom I have 
been speaking standing at the door of a 
store. He was the cynosure of all eyes. 
His own eyes had an ugly, cynical, search- 
ing look. The handkerchief was still on his 
head. Moving on, I soon obtained the 
history of the whole affair. 
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The colored man was standing at the 
bar of the last-mentioned saloon, and was 
in the act of raising a drink of whisky to 
his mouth, when the white gambler came in 

uickly, leveled a revolver at him from a 

istance of a few feet and fired three shots. 
The negro then clutched a man and tried to 
get behind him, but a friend of the white 
gambler hit him on the head with the handle 
of his pistol. He fell, and in falling re- 
ceived the fourth ball. He was then carried 
out by a side door. : 

“Served him right,” said a man in the 
hotel office. ‘‘That white fellow should 
not have played cards with him in the first 
place, but seein’ that he did, and got hit with 
an axe, he did right in killin’ the nigger. 
They say he’s crazy, anyhow, now, an’ won't 
be 'rested.”’ 

I was told that the colored man died 
shortly after being shot, and I never heard 
that the man who killed him had been taken 
up. One can easily see the action of the two 
organizations. First, the negro showed his 
strong Destructiveness and lack of Cau- 
tiousness by the tomahawk blow; second, 
the self-restraint exercised by the other was 
in accordance with his large Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness, but his Destructiveness 
becoming inflamed by the woun: (which 
was both mental and physical), the man 
was wrought up to the point of actual tak- 
ing human life, and the deed was done in 
accordance with the politic. shrewd, strate- 
gic character of the gambler. 

JAMES MAO BLAIN. 


HIT NO. 71—CATCHING A ROGUE.— 
A man about forty entered my office, hat off, 
and took a seat; he wanted me to become 
an agent to the *' Provident Association." 
] read his character and saw that I must 
frustrate his persistent efforts to best me. 
The application for an agency was filledup 
and remarked to him, “Have you not en- 
tered the wrong shop?" He smiled and 
said, “No; but I thought you would like to 
do business.” While he was making a 
cigarette, a brief descriptive note was placed 
in an addressed envelope—‘' Does this man 
represent your association ?" The trick was 
not noticed. He took it. put his own pos- 
tal stamp on it and posted it. This skeptic 
was Boon enlightened upon the truthfulness 
of Phrenology. Telephonic reply, ‘‘ Kee 
watch upon him ; do not arouse his suspi. 
cion; he is wanted all over the country for 
frauds.” The chief constable of Рогів- 
mouth reports from different jurisdictions 
—Manchester, Oxford, Bath, Southampton, 
and in London the detectives had a list of 
77 cases; 52 had been seen who were de- 
frauded. These frauds extended over some 

ears and amounted tothousands of pounds. 

e was discharged from Portsmouth prison 
last October. 

I beg to append a notice of the press in 
relation to the affair and a letter: ü 
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'The Provident Association, which Robin- 
son said he represented, has behaved ad- 
mirably towards many of those who were 
defrauded, allowing them the benefit of the 
monies abstracted from them by the prisoner, 
and the following letter has been received 
from the Association, expressing their ap- 
precision of Mr. Brooks’ part in the mat- 

т. 


April 28, 1890. 

“ Dear Brg—I regret that I have been 
unable to write you sooner, owing to pres- 
sure of business. Having had an opportu- 
nity of explaining to the directors the part 
you took in bringing Robinson to justice 
at the recent Portsmouth Quarter Sessions, 
Iam desired to ask your acceptance of the 
enclosed cheque as a slight compensation 
for the time you had necessarily to give and 
tbe pains you took in connection with this 
unpleasant matter. The discretion you dis- 
played in dealing with Robinson when he 
opened negotiations with you is deserving 
of our highest commendation and our 
thanks, which please accept. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Gregory, Agency Manager." 

WALTER Brooks, 

Southsea, 
England. 


HIT NO. 72.—Many feos ago I ex- 
amined a gentleman’s head at Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, ascribed to him large Spirituality, 
said: '" You sometimes dream out things; 
are forewarned of danger.” 

After the examination he stated that I 
described him exactly; that he was twice 
forewarned of danger, and saved his life 
each time during the late rebellion. 

Once being worn out for sleep and rest,and 
being in the rear while a battle was pend- 
ing, he lay down to takeanap. Immedi- 
ately he had an impression that he must 
leave there. Not heeding the first admoni- 
tion, a second came with more force: he 
obeyed and had only gone two rods, when 
a shell struck precisely where he had been 
lying a minute before. 

While lying in camp another time he 
dreamed—tbey had orders to go a days’ 
travel to a certain place ; he saw how every 
foot of the ground looked (never having 
traveled over it); that while leading the 
command the enemy ambushed, shot him 
in the forehead and killed him. 

On the march, and before they had arrived 
at the spot indicated in the dream, a fellow 
officer relieved him of his command, and 
waa shot in the forehead and killed. 


GEO. COLES. 
Abbott, Colo. 


HIT NO. 78.—Prof. Nelson Sizer was in- 
vited to lecture before the Lincoln Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Janu- 
ary 20, 1892. One of the men who waa in- 
vited to be publicly examined was described 
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as having a remarkably high head with a 
large development of the higher intellect, 
the moral sentiments, with decidedly large 
Firmness, Conscientiousness and felf.Es- 
teem. The Professor said: ‘‘ This gentle- 
man reminds me of a young lady I once ex- 
amined, to whom I said: * You must have 
descended from old-school Presbyterian or 
Quaker stock, for such types of head are 
more often found in those classes of people 
than elsewhere.’ She laughed and said: 
i "d father was an old-school Presbyterian 
and my mother was а Quaker.’ The gentle- 
man said: ‘That is my case exactly; my 
father was a Presbyterian, my mother was 
а Quaker, and as you Bay Iam more like 
her than like my father.’” G. MITOHELL. 
HIT NO. 74.—In one of my lectures in 
western Kansas a man was chosen by the 
audience for public examination, a stranger 
to me. I said: ‘‘ This man has large Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness and large 
Benevolence, with low Firmness. If he 
were crowded too closely and imposed upon 
he would strike a fellow a terrible blow and 
then run.” The audience shook the house 
with laughter. After the lecture they told 
me that he knocked a person down with a 
club in Missouri and ran, and kept going 
till he reached western Kansas. 
Monument, Kas. THOMAS HAWTHORN. 


:0: 
А THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 

NE of the serious mistakes made by 
mothers in training their children 

is in supposing that careful habits can 
be cultivated in careless surroundings. 
A ragged or worn carpet, so little valued 
by the mother that grease or ink spots 
can be left on it without causing com- 
ment, may become a moral calamity. 
Tying the child up in a bib, and giving 
it the liberty to spill its food when eat- 
ing, is responsible for bad table habits 
in the men and women whom we meet. 
A child who is made to eat its food care. 
fully, in a room where the furnishings 
are respected, where a penalty will fol- 
low carelessness, naturally acquires 
careful, refined manners. Many a 
mother spends more time repairing 
damages—the results of careless habits, 
due largely to the furnishings in the 
dining-room—than she would need to 
spend in setting a table carefully and 
keeping the room in order, so that its 
order and neatness commanded the res- 
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pect of the children. The ounce of pre- 
vention is worth several pounds of cure 
in the training of children, and it is a 
pity that the ounce of prevention is not 
administered in the infinitesimal doses 
necessary in early childhood, rather 
than in the radical doses necessary to 
overcome neglect in matters that are 


never minor—fíor manners and habits 
mark the man. A man may be a moral 
man and eat with his knife; but he 
would bea more valuable man in the 
community if he recognized the uses for 
which the knife was designed, and ap- 
plied it only to those uses.—Christian 
Union. 


— —— —» 94 —————— 
SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


OSEPH RODES BUCHANAN was 
born at Frankfort, Ky., Decem- 
ber 11, 1814, and although now 

but little over seventy-seven years of 
age he was one of the early representa- 


of; not governed by policy, nor con- 
ciliatory when opposed, but feeling sure 
he was right he still maintained his own 
opinion. He was said to have been 
speculative and abstract, or obscure and 


DR. JOSEPH R. BUCHANAN, 


tives of the science of Phrenology, hav- 
ing adopted that as his subject for propa- 
gandism in his twenty-first year. His 
father, Dr. Joseph Buchanan, was a 
man of thought, independent in his 
ideas, and frank in his expression there- 
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not understood by uneducated or igno- 
rant minds. He was, at an early day 
of its existence, Professor of Medicine in 
Transylvania University, where Dr. 
Caldwell spent so many eventful years 
as Professor of Physiology. It was here 
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also that the subject of this sketch com- 
menced the study of the medical pro- 
fession, in 1833, under the instruction of 
Dr. Caldwell. He did not, however, 
readily accept Dr. Caldwell's phreno- 
logical teachings at the time, but two 
years later, after patient investigation 
of heads and characters combined, he 
decided to make Phrenology his pro- 
fession. At Louisville, Ky., where 
my brother, L. N. Fowler, was then 
lecturing oa Phrenology in the latter 
half of 1835, Dr. Buchanan proposed to 
join him in disseminating the science of 
Phrenology through the Southwest- 
ern States, in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he as lecturer, my brother as 
examiner. Thus associated, the two 
traveled down the Ohio River to the 
junction of the Mississippi, and up that 
river to St. Louis, from whence they 
went down the river to New Orleans, 
which place they reached January 8, 
1836, on the 21st anniversary of the 
famous battle between General Andrew 
Jackson and General Sir E. Packenham.* 

On their way they introduced Phren- 
ology at many places, viz.: Nashville, 
Memphis, Natchez, etc., and made a 
long tarry of two or three months at 
New Orleans. 

When the Summer’s heat arrived Dr. 
Buchanan wished to visit Texas, while 
my brother wished to return North, so 
each went his way with a brotherly love 
continuing. 

Thus Dr. Buchanan carried the glad 
tidings of the science on and through 
some of the far southwestern territory, 
teaching and learning at every step, 
and, with his investigating and philo- 
sophical mental grasp, so far outstripped 
his compeers in other investigations 
that but few, comparatively, have been 
able to reach his altitude, or compre- 
hend the value and the benefits to be 
gained by his discoveries. Few persons 
possess so far-seeing and prophetic a 


*It will be remembered that this victorious 
battle was fought by General Jackson from be- 
hind breast works of cotton bags. 
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vision as his, and of course are not cap- 
able of appreciating views that to them 
appear only speculative. Though at 
times discouraged in climbing alone the 
hill of science, he has never forgotten 
his early efforts and successes, and 
when the time demanded it has man- 
fully breasted the storm and defended 
our science against the attacks of men 
of note who allowed their prejudices 
against Phrenology to prevent them 
from gaining a knowledge which would 
have saved them from proclaiming their 
ignorance of its claims and its benefits. 
Dr. Buchanan possesses the courage to 
advocate openly what he believes, and is 


self-reliant in his method of defending 


his ideas and discoveries. In his public 
efforts he has ever championed the un- 
popular, but what he considered just, 
cause, and was never deterred by oppo- 
sition from advocating the course that 
he thought would aid the oppressed and 
lead to humanitarianism, to progress, 
reform, equitable dealing, and what 
might benefit and elevate the human 
race. 

During his travels and lectures in 
Alabama, Florida and other places in 
the South and West, he met with many 
interesting facts and incidents which he 
communicated to the early volumes of 
the American Phrenological Journal. 

In the year 1841 he began to make 
discoveries, which he communicated 
promptly to the American as well as to 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nal, (These discoveries were in the line 
of Anthropology—which pertains to all 
that belongs to man’s organization, 
physical, mental or spiritual—under the 
names of neurology, sarcognomy, psy- 
chometry, psychology, etc.; but becom- 
ing almost discouraged because others 
could not see the importance of his in- 
quiries as he saw them, and help him to 
propagate them, he retired to his home 
in Louisville, and remained in retire- 
ment for twenty years. 

The following quotation from{a re- 
porter is, in a few words, what Dr. 
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Buchanan says in relation to his dis- 
coveries : 


"The utility of this grand doctrine is 
that psychometry gives us the unlimited 
command of medical agencies. The labors 
of Darwin have familiarized the world with 
the theory of evolution, but it requires a 
higher power than scientists have yet used 
torise above the purely physical into a 
realm of life correlating with physical or- 
ganization, which science cannot touch. 
Here comes in the word Sarcognomy, a 
word which I could use in the connection 
of the corporal and psychical. Sarcognomy 
is the solution of the grand problem, the 
grandest problem of all science, from which 
the wisest and boldest of all ages have 


shrunk back, not daring to attemptit—the . 


problem of the triune constitution of man-- 
soul, brain and body. The philosophy of 
Sarcognomy is transcendent, but its value 
in the healing art has induced meto confine 
myself to that." 

Dr. Buchanan's greatest admirers and 
most highly educated and best friends 
confess to being unable to explain to 
the comprehension of others his views; 
therefore the present writer admits that 
shecan not, as yet, do what educated pro- 
fessional gentlemen have not been able 
to do; and it is unnecessary for herto- 
explain for him, because he still lives 
and is able to speak for himself. 

My readers will exclaim with the 
writer cut bono, or what is the good to 
humanity of all his investigations and 
discoveries, if, after all, they can not be 
understood and applied? Besides, hav- 
ing had ample evidence myself of the 
correctness of the location of the phren- 
ological organs, as taught by phrenolo- 
gists, it would not be possible for me to 
accept them as taught by Dr. Buchanan; 
nor does his method of discovery satisfy 
my requirement of exactitude and tangi- 
bility of evidence. In order to develop, 
under his method, the locations and 
manifestations of organs, it would seem 
to require an unhealthy, unsound and 
unbalanced physical organization, with 
its congeries of nerves and ‘‘nervaura,” 
accompanied by a lively imagination. 
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With due allowance for his scholarly 
attainments, his erudition in literature, 
science, history, and his great command 
of language, if he be too quick in draw- 
ing inferences from too slight data, 
should he be considered a reliable leader? 

Dr. Buchanan may have had so much 
severe criticism as to create a disposition 
to retaliate, in a measure; for, like his. 
father, he expresses his feelings without 
much reserve or smoothing process, and 
thereby may lose some friends who are 
still admirers of certain of his qualities 
and abilities. The following (out of 
many similar) extracts are given in cor- 
roboration of the above: 

“The philosophizers of the present day 
know a little more about the brain than the 
‘children of the mist,’ who have flourished 
in past centuries; but in endeavoring to be 
positive, cautious and exact, they have 
simply become narrow-minded and ignor- 
ant—ignorant of the grandest fact in na- 
ture, the existence of the human soul and 
the unseen world to which it belongs." 

+ + + + * ж 

“ The members of the learned profession 
do not easily forgive the man who presumcs 


to teach them and to force them onward 


faster than they are willing to go." 


Ancient pictures evidence that the 
psychiesciences were extant at that time. 
Dr. Buchanan deserves credit for their 
revival in these latter days. At this 
time we can but remember the old 
adage about catching flies with sweets 
or acids, and are inclined to think 
that if, instead of severely castigating his 
opponents, Dr. Buchanan had merely en- 
deavored to convince or persuade them, 
he might now have more followers. 

OHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


BENEFIT OF A SOBER, MORAL LIFE.. 
—For two hundred years statistics of 
the Congregational ministers of New 
England have been kept, and they show 
alongevity averaging seventy-one years. 
In 1890 the average age of 99 of these 
men who had died was 71 years and 4 
months. So much for regular living. 
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PHRENOLOGY IGNORED WITHOUT REASON. 


HAT cases which go to prove the 
truth of Phrenology occur in the 
practice of physicians, and are reported 
in medical journals that ignore this 
science, is shown by the two following 
instances : 

At the meeting of the New York State 
Medical Association, October 29, 1891, 
Dr. John Cronyn related the case of a 
boy who was accidentally shot while at 
play, the ball entering the forehead over 
the left eye. He was believed to be dead, 
but after Dr. Cronyn probed the wound 
the instrument struck the bullet, caus- 
ing a click. The ball receded back ward, 
and then the boy began to manifest 
signs of life. He became conscious af- 
ter the third day, had no recollection of 
what had occurred, was paralyzed in 
the right arm and leg. The doctor 
called attention to thefollowing curious 
fact in this ease, and remarked that 
there was something in psychology 
which we had yet to learn, but neither 
he nor any doctor present made any 
reference to Phrenology. The boy 
completely recovered. Speech, which 
had been lost, gradually returned, but 
he had to relearn his alphabet, while his 
power of calculation was improved ten- 
fold, being remarked by all who knew 
his limited ability in this direction before 


HE recent arrival in America of 

the daughter of Francois Del 

Sarte gives fresh impetus to the already 
well-established popularity of the phil- 
osophy this great man formulated. In 
America, Del Sarte is talked of and ad- 
mired in reflned society every where, and 
has been reverenced by some of us, in 
appreciation of the grand principles his 
philosophy embraces. These principles, 
let it be understood, are not mere theor- 
ies, but actual formulas that are practi- 
cal in their nature and universal in their 
scope. And as Madame Geraldy-Del 
Sarte repeats in the language of her 
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FRANCOIS DEL SARTE AND HIS 


the aecident. To the mind of almost 
anybody, unless it were that of a doc- 
tor, this case would suggest the exist- 
ence of at least twodistinct mental organs 
in the brain, namely, of Language and 
of Calculation. 

Dr. Cronyn gave the further history 
of this boy, to the effect that nine years 
and a half after sustaining the gun-shot 
injury the right side of his skull was 
fractured, and he died after three days. 
The coroner's investigation revealcd the 
old bullet encapsulated at a lower level 
than where it bad entered, no trace of 
the tract of entrance remaining. 

The other case was reported in a Rus- 
sian journal, has been copied by the 
London Lancet and other journals, yet 
not a word is uttered with reference to 
its bearing on Phrenology. Aman fell, 
struck his temple, fracturing the tempo- 
ral bone, including the petrous portion, 
and afterward among his symptoms 
was excessive appetite. He could not 
get enough to eat, although given enor- 
mous quantities of food. This case 
would suggest to any one besides a phy- 
sician, it may be said, that there is a 
mental faculty of Alimentiveness located 
in the brain, probably in the region of 
theinjury, and where phrenologists now 
locate that organ. R. 


FAMILY. 


father: ‘‘These laws apply to all things 
possible." Shesays: '' My father recog- 
nized that God made us in His own image 
and stamped upon us the imprint of 
His seal, and this seal is THE TRINITY. 
And as we find life, mind and soul in 
man, so do we find three every where. 
We see Three running through all 
things possible." 

Francois DEL SARTE, whose portrait. 
we are fortunate enough to present with 
this sketch, was born in the north of 
France, in the year 1811, and died at 
Paris in the year 1871, during the 
siege. Asseen by the portrait, Del Sarte: 
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had a finely developed brain, and his 
body was developed in good proportion. 
He was altogether more large than 
small, as is usual with persons born 
in northern France. Before his hair 
turned gray it was light brown; his 
complexion soft and fair; and his eyes 
brown and expressive. He was a hand- 
some man physically and mentally. 

Del Sarte’s parents, especially his 
mother, were persons of good mental 
ability. He was left an orphan at an 


of the laws underlying all art and ex- 
pression, and to his success in this field 
of labor was due the distinction he 
achieved in middle and later life. 
Although his voice was not remarka- 
ble, yet his singing was so full of soul— 
80 expressive--that he won the admira- 
tion and favor of kings, nobility and 
persons in the highest ranks of culture. 
As the shape of his head indicates, he 
wasa man of high moral character, and 
his strong social feelings rendered him 
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FRANCOIS DEL SARTE. 


early age, but the hardships he endured 
did not stunt the further development of 
his intellect, but rather served him well 
in the exercise of his higher faculties. 
His ugly experiences were all turned to 
good account, under the guidance of 
the inherent genius with which he was 
endowed. The greater part of Del 
Sarte's life was devoted to the discovery 


Google 


devoted to his family and solicitous for 
their future success. 

Francois Del Sarte had not so far for- 
mulated his philosophy as to present it 
to the world in printed form, But for 
his untimely death at the mature and 
useful age of sixty, the world might 
have had a systematically arranged and 
published philosophy accessible to all 


1892.] 


and of practical aid to people engaged 
in all lines of thought and action. 

ln his philosophy he recognizes the 
three attributes of men—life, soul and 
mind—as essential to the perfect whole. 
The same triplicate law that applies to 
man obtains with equal fidelity in all 
expression and art. It is a science that 
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He was a fine interpreter of Gluck, 
and of the two original portraits of 
Gluck one belonged to Del Sarte (the 
other was owned by Madame Evand). 
The original parts of Gluck's opera, 
“ Alcestis," annotated in red penciling, 
by Gluck himself, for its first presenta- 
tion, belonged to Madame Del Sarte’s 


MARIE GERALDY-DEL SARTF, 


is not antagonistic to art, It underlies 
all art and reveals new truths and 
beauties not hitherto understocd and 
known. 

Many of the most renowned artists of 
recent years have profited by this great 
master's teaching. It may be truly said 
that Del Sarte was a master of all arts. 
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father, who was chef du chant at the 
Grand Opera. He was also the first one 
to abandon the perroque (wig) on the 
operatic stage, as the great Talma was the 
first to abandon iton the dramatic stage. 

Del Sarte’s wife came from a very 
talented family, and she herself was, at 
the age of twelve, professor of harmony 
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and piano at the Conservatoire, Paris. 
She resigned at the age of twenty. 
Maddme Del Sarte died about a year 
agoand the two daughters are at present 
in mourning. The family still possess 
many objects of value. Among these 
are music albums containing original 
poems and strains of music from the 
most distinguished artists of those days. 
These were written for and presented to 
Madame Wartel, who was an aunt of 
Del Sarte’s children. There are also 
two curious canes, which are to all ap- 
pearance plain knob-headed canes, but 
upon holding the one with double 
knobs up to the light it is found to be so 
carved as to present the profile portraits 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The other one has more knobs and por- 
traits of a whole royal family. This hid- 
den art was very useful in those days of 
shaky empires. Such canes would be 
interesting phrenological studies. 

Madame Wartel was a musician of 
great mark, and her husband is yet a 
professor. He ''formed" (prepared) 
such distinguished singers as Christine 
Nilsson and Emma Abbott. Viset, the 
composer of Carmen, was a nephew of 
Del Sarte. 

These things are of interest to Ameri- 
cans, who have been anxious to hear 
more about the great master and his 
ideas, but have hitherto known but little 
of his social and professional life. 

Xavier Del Sarte had been ‘' formed” 
for the dramatic profession and had en- 
gaged to appear at the Gymnase, but 
died suddenly of cholera just before the 
time set for his debut. His death was a 
cruel and serious blow to the father, 
whose hope of ennobling the dramatic 
profession lay in this son. It was 
through Xavier that his hope for the 
future development of the dramatic de 
partmentof his philosophy was centered. 
Another son died while quite young. 

Gustave Del Sarte carried on his 
fathers work until his sudden death. 
He taught singing and diction by his 
father’s methods and ‘‘ formed” a num- 
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ber of actors very successfully. Gus- 
tave Del Sarte died in the year 1880, and 
was buried by the side of his parents and 
brothers at Montmartre cemetery. 

Madame Magdeleine Real-Del Sarte 
received honorable mention at the Paris 
Salon for a genre painting in oil called 
La Misere (an old man and child beg- 
ging). She is also a professor in one of 
the Julian Ateliers (studios). She has a 
husband and two children.* 

Madame Marie Geraldy-Del Sarte, 
whose portrait we have the good fortune 
to produce, is the elder daughter of the 
great philosopher. In 1869 Madame 
Geraldy-Del Sarte exhibited at the Paris 
Salon a large medallion portrait of her 
father done in bas relief, and from that 
medallion is prepared the picture which 
greets the reader at the opening of this 
article. This medallion was done two 
years before the death of the great 
master and isa fine portrait. Madame 
also exhibited for ten years different 
pieces of sculpture. She also sings 
and paints. She has held for eleven 
years—and still holds—a position as 
teacher of drawing in a government 
school, where girls are prepared for 
the normal schools. She is a good 
wife and mother, and is so desperately 
fond of her children that she calls her- 
self une mere enragee. Her eldest child 
is nine, the second seven, and the two 
youngest five. One of these twins re- 
sombles his illustrious grandfather, and 
already displays marked talent for Del 
Sarte’s philosophy. This child’s name 
is Marcel Geraldy, and upon him it is 
thought will fall the mantle of honor as 
leading exponent of Del Sarte's ideas. 

Madame Geraldy-Del Sarte tells me 
that the musical department of her 
father’s philosophy has received no at- 
tention in this country, and it is her de- 
sire, while here, to bring its importance 
to the notice of the public. Madame 
speaks no English. She has, however, 
a very fine physique which tells well for 


*It is customary there for women to continue 
their profession after marriage. 
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this system of culture, and she has 
trained herself so admirably that she 
has command of a language that speaks 
more than words. It is a real treat to 
бе in her company and enjoy her con- 
-versation. She is a bright and queenly 
woman and a splendid teacher. 
Madame realizes the importance of 
the dramatic side of this work, and 
highly appreciates what Mr. Franklin 
N. Sargent is doing in his Dramatic 
School in New York, in the application 
of these principles. Mr. Sargent will 
make engagements for Madame while 
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she is in this country, and her stay will 
be brief unless unusual inducements 
are offered her. Her work will be about 
as follows: 

First, a public lecture. 

Second, entertainment in parlors. 
These will consist of songs and recita- 
tions composed by her distinguished 
father. These will be so rendered as to 
illustrate the principles of Del Sarte's 
philosophy. 

Third, lessons to classes on the prac- 
tical side of the system. 

CARRICA LE FAVRE. 


CHILD CULTURE. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 
8. MAINTENANCE OF THE PROPER RELATION, 


N dealing with the young we are apt 
to greatly over-estimate theamount 
-of force necessary to produce the de- 
sired effect upon them. Their organi- 
zations are naturally as sensitive as the 
strings of an ZEolian harp, and they feel 
acutely every change in looks, manners 
and voice of those about them. I once 
heard a little one, accustomed to & cer- 
tain pitch of voice, ask anxiously, 
“What is the matter, mamma?’ when 
the mother had unconsciously spoken 
lower than usual. The slightest correc- 
tion makes a profound impression, and 
a penalty has to be often repeated, be- 
cause their memory retains sensations, 
but not ideas. They know that certain 
experiences are disagreeble long before 
‘they are capableof comprehending such 
Abstract ideas as right and wrong. Upon 
the delicate, plastic fiber of those little 
brains we must work gently and pa- 
‘tiently until the associations we aim to 
bring about are wrought naturally by 
repeated slight experiences. 
This is the advice mostearnestly given 
by all moral educators: that repeated 
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slight experiences in the right direction 
is the only natural and rational way of 
developing in children a knowledge of 
morality ; that is, of arousing in them a 
conscience, 

The first rule, therefore, that a rut 
should bind himself to follow is that of 
certainty ; of the unvarying fulfillment 
of whatever mode of correction he has 
settled upon for the offense. Jacob Ab- 
bott says: ‘It is surprising how slight 
a punishment will prove efficacious if it 
is only certain to follow the transgres- 
sions.” I would earnestly suggest the 
propriety of making the punishment in 
some way related to the offense. Thus, 
if a child has been cross to his compan- 
ions, leave him to play by himself until 
such time as he asks to be allowed the 
privilege of being withthem again. But 
careful management is required. The 
least show of parental anger will in- 
crease the child's irritation and prevent 
his regaining control of himself. A frown 
sometimes undoes the good wrought by 
& sermon. An ingenious parent can 
readily devise some new penalty for 
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every conspicuous wrong action ; the 
slighter the better, for its effect deperds 
not upon its severity, but upon its cer- 
tainty. Some little irksome restraint or 
task is enough. In every case the 
parent must control his own feelings, so 
as not to entertain for an instant the 
idea that his child has offended him, and 
therefore punishment follows ; this isto 
make it retributive, revengeful, and not 
remedial as it should be. The only ser- 
timent a parent may safely express is 
sorrow, and even that guardedly ; he 
must take care not to make the effect 
out of proportion to the cause, and 
throw a gloom over the child's life by 
an exaggerated show of grief. A look, a 
sigh, sometimes makes a wonderfully 
lasting impression. In Alice Cary's 
beautiful poem, ‘‘An Order for a Pic- 
ture,” the man recalling his mother’s 
sorrowful gaze into his guilty little face 
when his baby lips had lied to her, cries 
out: 
* But, oh, that look of reproachful жое ! 
High as the heavens your name I'll shout 
If you'll paint me the picture and leave that out!" 
How gentle must havebeen that moth- 
er’s ordinary look, when her grief sank 
so deeply into the memory of the erring 
child. Itis not given to every parent 
to wear a gracious, serene countenance. 
The nervous, over-burdened mother 
frowns unconsciously when her little 
ones getin her way and interfere with her 
work; and when she loses control of her 
face her tongue slips the leash, too, and 
asharp word brings untimely dismay 
toa thoughtless but not naughty child. 
It is a good rule never to reprove achild 
for causing inconvenience, unless he 
has done so maliciously. I was once 
greatly impressed in witnessing an in- 
stance of self-restraint in a mother who 
had the reputation of being an admira- 
ble disciplinarian, on an occasion when 
her little girl broke a pretty bracelet she 
had let her take in her hand. There was 
not a shade of impatience, not any allu- 
віоп%о carelessness, but the subject was 
instantly disposed of with the smiling 
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remark, *' I should not have let her have 
it.” 

A child soon becomes used to hasty 
reproofs and attaches no importance to 
them. Consequently, when he really 
needs correction it has to be severe to 
be impressive, and harsh measures once 
begun are apt to be continued, for un- 
kind thoughts follow each severe pun- 
ishment and widen a breach between 
parent and child. 

It is a pitiful thing when a child out- 
grows his sensitiveness and becomes 
hardened to reproof. Itisan unnatural 
condition of things and a sure sign of 
‘‘over-government.” А parent must 
keep constantly before his eyes the fact 
that his authority is restricted. It re- 
lates to two different sorts of action : 
that which is right or wrong, and that 
which is simply a matter of propriety or 
impropriety. These distinctions are 
never entirely clear to us, even in af- 
fairs relating to our larger world, and 
how vezueand fluctuating they become 
when we are called upon to decide the 
character of all the little affairs of the 
nursery. 

Yet, in justice to our children we 
should make a great difference between 
acts that are always wrong indeper- 
dently of anybody’s wishes or conver- 
ience, and those that are only wrong 
because they are personally offensive to 
us or untimely. While in the first in- 
stance we have the right to utter com- 
mands, influence only should be relied 
upon to bring about the attitude we de- 
sire respecting all the minor affairs of 
life. We wish, above all, that our 
children should grow up honest and 
upright. Well, then, we must be con- 
tent to let a great many little things 
slip. I have observed that some of the 
finest spirits, those bent on high aims, 
have a real distaste to matters of mere 
etiquette. Such natural aversions 
should be respected. We want our 
little boys to doff their caps to ladies, 
and to have our girls gentle and deft in 
their ways; but if the male scion of the 
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house is a born Quaker, and the girl a 
second edition of Miss Alcott’s “Jo” 
we ought to make up our minds to pa- 
tient endurance of their idiosyncrasies 
until our influence and example have 
brought about something of the desired 
reform. And it will be none the slower 
for our not attempting to force it. 
Children have so much to learn and are 
obliged to listen to so many sdmonitions 
that sometimes they close their weary 
earsto everything. Their moral nature 
grows while resting, and they often sur- 
prise us by beginning to do of their own 
accord what we have despairingly given 
over advising. 

General advice is always useless. It 
is best to follow the plan of Froebel and 
inculcate the lesson at the time it is 
needed by an appropriate anecdote or 
practical leason, and let the moral have 
reference to past conduct. Or, better 
still, let the child puzzle out the moral 
for bimself and explain itto you. In 
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the delight of driving home the fault of 
an imaginary person a child learns 
speedily to form a distaste for the fault 
itself. As Hoaresays: ''If we desire 
to perform our duty toward our chil- 
dren it is not to their outward conduct 
but to the heart that we must direct our 
chief attention." T 

The most difficult position is that of 
a parent who has begun wrong, and at- 
tempts at length to introduce a reform 
into the nursery. Haste and severity 
are ruinous measures. Everything 
should be done gradually, and ''one 
must be prepared for a lengthened trial 
of patience with children who have 
been wrongly dealt with,” as a great 
writer observes: ‘‘Seeing that that 
which is not easy where a right state of 
feeling has been established from the 
beginning becomes doubly difficult 
when a wrong state of feeling has 
set in.” 

FLORENCE HULL. 


— o — 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


HE following is a view of the rela- 

tion of moral training to the 

work of the public school, as expounded 

by a prominent magazine—tbe New 
England: 

The subject of moral education in the 
public schools is at present enlisting 
more attention from teachers and the 
educational conventions than almost 
any other subject which comes before 
them fordiscussion. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is held by many that, whatever is to 
be said of theintellectual training given 
the boys and girls in the schools, the 
moral training given, the influence of 
thesystem upon character,is inadequate, 
How shall morais be taught in the 
schools ї How shall we given the young 
people stronger and better wills and 
higher motivesf—are questions con- 
stantly asked. As in the case of some 
other questions often asked nowadays 
in counection with the public schools 
and general education, uo little confu- 
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sion and misapprehension result from 
many of these discussions of morals and 
moral training. Many of them have 
been directly connected with the discus- 
sionsof religiousteaching in the schools; 
&nd many advocates of a kind of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools which 
most good people in America deem un- 
wise are rather eager, in their insistence 
upon the necessity of religious teaching 
every where and always in order to good 
conduct, to paint the moral condition 
of the schools and the problem of moral 
education vastly darker than there was 
any ground for. The moral condition 
of the public schools, so far as their 
own regime goes, is almost invariably 
better than ever before in the history of 
the public schools in America. There 
was probably never before so fine a body 
of men and women engaged in the work 
of school teaching in America as to-day. 
There is no class in the community 
whose aims are higher, whose devotion 
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is greater, or whose moral influence is 
more extensive or salutary; and what 
the teacher is, the school is. The great- 
est factor in the moral life and culture 
of the school, whatever books are 
conned there, will always be the high- 
minded teacher. Keep the high-minded 
teacher in theschool, inspire the teacher 
with a proper sense of his vocation, and 
moral education will radiate from that 
teacher, whether the subject before the 
class be the Ten Commandments or the 
rule of three. Let this also be never 
forgotten: that far more moralizing 
than any particular study of morals in 
the schools is the very life and regimen 
of the school itself. This, if the life 
and regimen be worthy at all, is what— 
day in and day out, year in and year 
out—is training the child to habits of 
punctuality, obedience, order, neatness, 
attention, industry, truthfulness, re- 
spect for others, and appreciation of 
merit, as no amount of deflnitions of 
obedience, attention and the rest, or of 
study of such definitions, could ever do. 
And this, we take it, is what is desired 
when we talk of moral education in the 


schools—-such education as shall make 
obedient, industrious and truthful boys 
and girls who ean tell us cleverly and 
accurately what truth is, and what in- 
dustry is, and what obedience is. We 
are of those who distrust the good of 
very much direct moral teaching in the 
sSchools— very much analytical study, 
we mean, on the part of the young 
folks, of the subject of duty and duties. 
We would not say absolutely that moral 
Science, well presented, has no place in 
the public school, in the high school at 
any rate; but we do believe, generally 
speaking, that it is a study of very ques- 
tionablead vantagethere. We hear much 
said nowadays, sometimes too much, 
about making education concrete. If 
there be any place where education 
should be concrete, it is in what concerns 
the moral education of boys and girls. 
What is wanted here is inspiration, 
something that shall kindle the sense of 
duty, something that shall give aim and 
impulse to the larger and better life, 
something that shall give a public and 
generous spirit, instead of the selfish 
and private spirit. 


—_——+ 0 9—————— 


FALSE OBJECT-LESSONS. 


ET us see what ''object-lessons" 
chiefly deal with. Last year, in 

a normal school of the Empire State, a 
teacher of primary methods, proudly 
claimed by her principal to be the best 
in the State, gave thimbles, sciasors, 
chairs, etc., as suitable subjects for ob- 
ject-lessons, and carefully led her pupils 
through the steps required to develop in 
children's minds ideas of the parts and 
the uses of these objects. Is there one 
child in five hundred, at six years of 
age, ignorant of these parts and uses! 
Then the so-called development process 
is a farce, and a waste of time and 
energy. Look over manuals of object- 
lessons and courses of study for primary 
children ; you will usually find but few 
subjects leading the child from the 
beaten path of his daily life into new, 
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inviting and fruitful fields; and of 
these note the directions as to what is to 
be taught. Such directions often re- 
semble a lesson on a butterfly that I 
heard given by a kindergartner. With 
a single butterfly held in her hand she 
led the children to speak of its flying in 
the sunshine, sipping food from flowers, 
living through the summer, and of the 
beauty of its colors. Not a word was 
said of the three parts of the body, the 
two pairs of wings, the six legs, the an- 
tenne, and the tube through which it 
sips food—all of which and more the 
children could easily have been led to 
see. 

Doubtless the teacher thought the 
children had had a beautiful lesson—but 
had they received anything at all? 
Although city children they spent the 
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summer in the country—they had all 
seen and probably chased several species 
of butterflies, and possibly some of them 
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knew more than their teacher about the 
habits of butterflies.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


LADY SOMERSET, TEMPERANCE ADYOCATE. 


T this time there is a lady in this 
country whose example is mos! 
valuable to all men and women who are 
30 fortunate as to be possessors of the 
leisure and comfort associated commonly 
with a liberal income, Lady Henry So- 
merset is one of those rare souls who 
have felt it their duty to step down from 
2 place of aristocratic privilege and lux- 
ury, and devote their time and means to 
effort having in view the recovery of 
the wretched victims of perverted appe- 
tite. We are told that she is the heir to 
the immense estates of her father, the 
Earl of Somers, whose tenants number 
nearly one hundred thousand. In 1872 
she was married to Lord Henry Somer- 
set, second son of the Duke of Beaufort. 
Beautiful], and fond of pleasure, her life 
among the gayest of London society 
seemed to perfectly satisfy herfor nearly 
ten years after her marriage. But a 
deep religious sentiment became domin- 
ant in her mind, and changed her views 
of life completely. She left society and 
spent some time in the quiet of her 
country home, from which retreat she 
came out with a full intention hence- 
forth to consecrate herself to work for 
others. ''Help me to heal the heart- 
break of the world" was the prayer on 
her lips. 

Not long ago Lady Somerset took part 
in the exercises of meeting of the Order 
of the King's Daughters, held in Boston, 
and in the course of an address made 
the following statements, which intimate 
how she was led to give herself to reform 
work: "І have lived," she said, ''in 
one of the worst thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, that going down to Westminster, 
within sight of the House of Commons, 
where the miserable inhabitants totter 
forth at night to poison their blood with 
drink. One evening I saw a little boy, 
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who had been standing through the day 
at the street-corner, arrested for beg- 
ging. I hastened to the police station, 
and because I begged hard for his re- 
lease, and was well known, they let him 
go with me. His story was touching. 
He begged because it was Saturday 
night, and it was then that his mother 
came home drunk ; he begged because 
of the need of his little sister. I saw 
wine upon the table of a noble family. 


LADY SOMERSET, 


They and I had been brought up to con- 
sider it an essential of our diet. We 
laughed at the little son and daughter 
as they sipped from the various glasses. 
Isaw that boy grown up at twenty-two 
a drunkard ; at twenty-three he went to 
the drunkard's grave. His sister mar- 
ried. She was my close friend and I 
soon saw a little shadow as big as a 
man's hand appearing upon the horizon 
of her married life. She came (о me one 
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day and confessed the blight that was 
darkening her home. She begged me 
to aid her, and to sign the pledge with 
her and uproot the evil. I hesitated, 
and too late agreed. Her life was broken, 
and I saw her noble husband a 
broken-hearted man on account of the 
evil that ruined his home. That was 
what led me to my work. I determined 
to fight the drink traffic. I speak from 
the fullness of my heart. Wherever you 
go you will meet this frightful curse, 
and for the sake of Him in whose service 
we work it must be crushed.” 

It was at the close of one of the meet- 
ings of the West End Mission, London, 
where the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and 
the ‘‘Sisters of the People” are doing a 
noble work, Mr. Hughes was surprised 
to be addressed by a strange lady, who 
said to him quietly: “І will gladly re- 
ceive into my country home some of the 
destitute poor from the slums of Soho. 
The speaker was Lady Henry Somerset. 
From that time forward her castle at 
Eastnor has been a Fresh-Air home for 
the weary mothers and sickly children 
who swarm the streets of the East End 
of London. 

She is, as might be thought, an enthu- 
siast in her work. In speaking her 
soul appears on fire, and her words are 
very impressive. She has brought to 
this country a unique petition against 
the liquortraffic, signed only by women, 
and women of every race and national- 
ity under the sun. It is written in so 
many languages and dialects as to be a 
great curiosity. Her companion on the 
long tour is à well-known temperance 
worker, Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
author of ‘‘The Christian's Secret of a 
Happy Life.” 

The engraving, although far from 
satisfactory asa portrait, shows an earn- 
est, sympathetic face, and an organiza- 
tion apparently of superior vital capac- 
ity. The lady has the temperament that 
contributes to activity of mind and 
renders her thoroughly alive and prompt 
in the consideration of those interests 
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that engage her attention. Her physi- 
ognomy intimates strong social feeling, 
а love for the closer ties of friendship, 
home and family, that would lead her 
on occasion to promote those ties in the 
relations of others. She can feel the 
grief of others when family bonds are 
broken in any way, and her sympathies 
find an ample gratification in benefac- 
tions that seem to alleviate family mis- 
Her perceptive intellect seems 
to be specially active, giving her a ready 
grasp of practical conditions ; besides an 
intuitional sensitiveness adds to her 
power of quick judgment. No doubt 
she has astrong will, for the head is high 
in the crown and the temperament of 
tne kind that sustains a disposition to 
carry into effect one's thought and pur- 
pose. D. 

Ф 


TWO LITTLE FEET. 


Oh, life so prodigal of life! 

Oh, love and destiny at strife! 

Oh, earth so full of busy feet! 

Oh, woods and hills and all things sweet 
Was there no room amidst you all 

For two more feet so soft and small? 

Didst envy me where thousands sing, 

The one bird that made all my spring, 

My dove that had so many ways 

Of making beautiful life's days ? 

Noroom! Or rather it may be 

Earth was too small t'imprison thee. 

God only knows. I know I miss 

Thy sweet caress, thy loving kiss, 

The patter of thy dear, small feet, 

Thy hand in mine through lane and street; 
While all that now remains to me 

Is just a precious memory. 

Two little feet ’neath earth's brown sod, 
Two white wings somewhere safe with God. 


————— Ф 


THE power of example is nowhere so 
great as at home. When children see 
the true Christian life exemplified in 
the habits of their parents, they may be 
wayward—no doubt they will be—but 
they will inevitably conclude that the 
type of life in their home is the best in. 
the world ; sooner or later they will be 
influenced by it to a practical adoption 
of that life themselves. 
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OF SOME DEDUCTIONS 


HEN a man desirous of obtain- 
ing a precise knowledge on the 
subject most interesting to him, begins 
an inquiry into it he finds himself hamp- 
ered more or less with old prejudices or 
impressions. These cling to him; and 
when what other men assure him is 
true, but is only partly true, is added to 
what he inclines to believe, he carries a 
burden which is not easily thrown off. 
These trite and familiar principles apply 
to human science, emphatically, as I 
have found to my own confusion, Noth- 
ing, in fact, is more embarrassing or 
harder to get rid of than traditions con- 
cerning one's self, because such things 
seem rooted in one's grain, 

One of these notions is that exercise 
enlarges a man considerably; that a 
man can “ get down his weight” by ex- 
ercise, and that there is a definite pro- 
portion in the make-up of a man which 
shows him to be a '' good man." 

Another strange prejudice that seems 
{о remain is that training can make a 
different man of a man. All the little 
men want to be big; all the heavy men 
try to “train down." 

Now the man who wishes to be any 
kind of athlete must at once give up 
every one of such theories (and almost 
all he thinks he knows, indeed), aud be 
prepared to learn something entirely 
new. 

What is known ? 
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FROM ANTHROPOMETRY. 


Anthropometry settles a good many 
questions. І can not tell how much а 
man weighs without weighing him, so 
I do not know his dimensions without 
measuring him. The circumference of 
a chest is difficult to guess by the aid of 
theeye. Ihave measured two boys in 
this region, the shorter of whom ap- 
peared to havea much larger chest than 
the other, but the tape line proved both 
exactly alike. A chest which is round 
(the best type of chest), is often shown 
by tape-line dimension to be consider- 
ably larger than one which is broad. 
The broad chest ів, in my own experi- 
ence, almost alwaysa ''bad" chest. I 
know very few ''good men" whose 
chests are broad and whose loins are 
narrow (again an old fallacy exploded 
by observation). Such, I must say, look 
well (they are, I confess, artistically the 
more agreeable to the eye), but of the 
two or three whom I have had the op- 
portunity to observe, one is ‘‘all broken 
up," and a second is worse than he. I 
can recollect four such men, only one 
of whom is active and healthy. 

I have, therefore, reluctantly felt 
obliged to relinquish most of my own 
prejudices in regard to manly beauty in 
favor of what the tape-line impels me 
tothink true. I must admit what has 
been clearly demonstrated to me, not- 
withstanding the clearly stated direction 
to artists as a rule of good taste; ‘‘ Draw 
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your man like a lion—broad chested, 
narrow loins.” Such a man is generally 
a “bad” man, inasmuch as he is exces- 
sively developed in one region. A big- 
chested man is as much of a monster as 
an over big-headed man or a man with 
over large feet or hands. 

Another question which is settled by 
anthropometry is wherein, if any where, 
а man's proportions change during his 
gymnastic training—for here is a 
change, and a radical one--a change 
which is a most important as well as a 
vital change affecting not only his use- 
fulness as an athlete (if only an ordi- 
nary workman in a shop with only an 
ambition to be more active, efficient and 
useful), but affecting also his health, his 
long or short term of life. Exercise of 
the right kind prolongs life and makes 
life more tolerable; sometimes more 
happy; always less wretched in the case 
of a confirmed invalid. It is, І say, 
shown by tapeline when the man's 
relative proportions change, and if the 
observer knows what these changes 
mean it is shown whether the variation 
is for the better ог not. It is not essen- 
tial in making a good man a better man 
that he should become much larger or 
any smaller than when he begins to ex- 
ercise, while it is of the greatest, and 
indeed of all, consequence that he should 
be of good proportion. When judicious 
training has accomplished this desirable 
result the tape-line reveals the fact; 
while, on the contrary, if he has not 
been properly trained, the dimensions 
he has will show it, when what he meas- 
ures to-day is compared by a good trainer 
with what he measured last month or 
last year. 

These things, then, can be claimed 
for the science of anthropometry : that 
it declares what changes, if any, are 
occurring in a man's proportions; and if 
there is any significance in such changes 
it shows a well-informed, intelligent 
observer whether the subject is improv- 
ing or breaking down. Coupled with 
the weighing scales it shows better than 
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any artificial means just where the man 
stands and just what effect his training 
is having upon him. 

I do not omit to mention that every 
one of the observer's five senses must. 
beenlisted in his enterprise of discovery.. 
Sometimes one observation will correct. 
another. It is a very hard thing to meas- 
ure accurately even a plane surface. 
Sometimes a small variation of the loca- 
tion of the tape-line above or below a 
certain spot may give false readings of 
a man'scondition. When, for instance, 
a biceps is measured, a point above the- 
point selected may give a different value- 
when right and left biceps are compared. 
with each other. Often a man is so con- 
stituted, too, that his right arm, con- 
trary to the expected value, will show & 
less girth than his left. This should be 
remembered from time to time. 

There is, therefore, abundant reason 
for caution, both in examination and in 
deduction from data. But these things 
belong as well to every other species of 
observation whenever small differentia- 
tions are made the bases of inference 
as to this science. 

I would teach, therefore, in this arti- 
cle, that tape-line measurements show 
whether a man is improving, and how 
much, under the eye of a skilled ob- 
server; that fallacies which are based 
on prejudice must be shunned if one 
really wishes to learn, and that true 
progress in development is in the line of 
making the best man possible out of a 
subject, not making any different man 
of him from what he was made to be. 

HENRY CLARK. 
— —— e 4 — —— i 


THE ancient Gauls were a very brave 
and hardy race and lived abstemiously. 
Their food was milk, berries and herbs. 
They made bread from nuts. They had 
a peculiar fashion of wearing a metal 
ring around the body, the size of which 
was regulated by law. Any man who- 
outgrew his ring was looked upon as а 
lazy glutton, and consequently was. 
disgraced. 
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MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


HE word massage signifies motion 

and pressure applied to parts of 

the living body for curative purposes. 
This method of treatment implies some 
source from which this motion and pres- 
sure is produced independently of tbe 


will (or any exertion on the part) of the: 


invalid. There are two kinds of mas- 
sage, distinguished from each other by 
the kind of power employed. Manual 
massage is the application of motion and 
pressure to the soft tissues of the body 
by the hand of the operator. Mechani- 
cal massage is the employment of a 
mechanism or machine, by which this 
motion-pressure can be made to any 
part of the body as the physician or 
operator directs. It is evident that these 
forms of treatment should be given 
under the guidance of the educated and 
experienced physician. It is unfortu- 
nate that there exists a horde of adven- 
turers and humbugs who know little of 
the art and much less of the science of 
medicineand have debased it in the popu- 
lar estimation. All new methods share 
the same fate. Electricity is heralded as 
the great cure-all by the ignorant medi- 
cal mountebank, and it is the leading 
card of the most arrant quacks and 
frauds that infest our larger cities. No 


- doubt it is a useful remedial agent when 


intelligently and scientifically applied. 
To use it for every ailment is surely a 
misuse of this excellent curative agent. 
The same is true of the massage treat- 
ment. Itis not good for every disease 
which afflicts the human family. A 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
is essential to the proper application of 
both manual and mechanical massage. 
The maasage treatment is based on plain 
physiological laws, and has nothing in 
common with magnetism; nor is it a 
form of exercise or gymnastics, or a 
system of rubbings. There should be 
no surface friction or skin rubbings in 
the proper massage treatment. In а 
general way, without going into details, 
it may be described as a system of knead- 
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ing, compression, rolling, wringing, 
percussion and vibrating the soft tissues 
of the body. The Swedish movements 
are a system of slow motions, with and 
without resistance, made by the director 
or physician. They are often combined 
with the massage treatment. Mechani- 
cal massage consists of rapid oscillations 
of arms and limbs by machinery. The 
oscillations should produce a rolling or 
rocking motion, and move the limbs in 
their joints to produce the best curative 
results. Also rolling, kneading and a 
series: of vibrations executed by a 
mechanism adapted to any part of tbe 
body and adjusted so the feeblest and. 
most delicate invalid can receive the 
treatment. 

The rationale of these methods of 
treatment is that the circulation is in- 
vigorated, oxygen is carried to the tissues 
more rapidly, the blood is purified more 
effectually, and the carbon and debris of 
the body are liberated more freely. This 
is done without any expenditure of will 
power or nerve force. Old adhesions 
are broken up and inactive muscles are 
brought into action. The forces of the 
organism are mostly expended through 
the circulatory and muscular systems, 
and less vital energy 1s exhibited in 
the nervous. The expenditure of vital 
power is accelerated. It is a law of 
vitality—of all living things--that the 
development of vital powerand strength 
is accomplished only by augmenting the 
expenditure of this same power. The ' 
athlete knows by continuous effort and 
exertion that by great expenditure of 
vital power he can gain the strength 
and power to perform his herculean 
task. So the horse-trainer is aware of 
this law, and takes advantage of it in 
developing his horses. This is the phil- 
osophy of the massage and Swedish 
movement treatment. It is not only 
adapted to the sick and diseased, but is a 
method of treatment highly beneficial 
to the business man whose incessant ap- 
plication in the office has enfeebled hia 
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vital energies and made him feel the 
need of recuperating his physical pow- 
ers, Ladies devoted to society and bur- 
dened with family cares have brought 
about a relaxed and weakened state of 
health, are remarkably benefited by a 
course of this treatment. By these 
methods they learn the sources of good 
as well as of ill health, and thus acquir- 
ing the knowledge how to avoid the one 
and obtain the other. Dr. Agostini, in 
January number (1891) of the Revue 
d' Hygiene, Therapeutique, reporis 417 
cases treated by massage in the last six 
years. He thinks that massage should 
only be given by the physician, and cites 
cases where this treatment was injurious 
when administered by incompetent per- 
sons. | 


The cases treated made rapid and 
complete recovery. His cases consisted 
of articular and muscular rheumatism, 
traumatic lesions, severe inflammations 
of the joints and diseases of a chronic 
nature. Statistics obtained from the 
treatment of sprains by specialized mas- 
sage in the French army sbow marvelous 
results, and Mullier, a celebrated mili- 
tary surgeon, has shown a cure in an 
average of nine days as against an aver- 
age of twenty-six days by the old 
method. The treatment of St. Vitus’ 
dance by means of the movement cure 
was thoroughly tested in the children’s 
hospital in Paris. A greater number 
were cured by this treatment than by 


any other method. 
J. 9. STAIR, M. D. 


TYPHOID FEVER AGAIN. 


Y report of successful abortive 
treatment in two grave cases 
of typhoid, found on page 175 of the 
last volume of the JoURNAL, has called 
forth some inquiry, and provoked some 
criticism. No complaint is made of 
this. Every new thing, if it is, or if it 
claims to be, of real or supposed value, 
ought to be well sifted, not upon the 
presumption that new things are neces- 
sarily wrong and, therefore, untrust- 
worthy, but in order to form a just es- 
timate of its merits and demerits. 

Cold sponging and cold-water drink- 
ing in numerous milder cases have 
proved quite effective, if not as abor- 
tives, as modiflers and valuable aids. 
But in the case reported, their persistent 
use for ten days neither checked nor 
modified the on ward progress of the dis- 
ease. This does not imply that spong- 
ing and water-drinking &re believed to 
be valueless, or that they may not in 
many cases meet every requirement. 
The cold immersions and vigorous ma- 
nipulations of Brand's method might 
have proved more effective. The in- 
compatability of these with the sweat- 
ing process, is, I think, more imaginary 
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than real. Blood at fever heat, if re- 
duced at the surface toa normal tem- 
perature, may carry its refreshing cool- 
ness through the rounds of the circu- 
lation. Cold water, freely introduced 
into tbe stomach or injected into the 
bowels, may do the same thing in a dif- 
ferent way. Sweating requires heat to 
induce it. But itis not a heating pro- 
cess. Fever heat and free exhalation 
from the skin for any considerable time 
are incompatibles. Asan eliminator of 
disease germs, or of impurities lodged 
in the blood, or in any of the tissues 
washed by it, no depuratiug organ is so 
effective or so easily made available. 
To reach other depurating organs and 
stimulate them to increased action, the 
agent used must be carried indirectly 
and by a circuitous route from the 
point of introduction to the organ or 
organs to be stimulated by it. As it 
thus reaches every tissue and every 
nook and corner of the entire structure, 
it must cause more or less disturbance 
throughout the system. 

It is said that specific action is now 
so well understood that judicious pre- 
scribers send their drugs with unerring 
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precision to the spot indicated? If 
medical knowledge is so far advanced, 
and its application so well understood 
that this can be truly said, ought not 
ita results be growing more and more 
satisfactory from year to year and from 
day today? ''This із the case," does 
some one say? Then public health and 
individual health ought to give clear 
and unquestionable evidence of the 
progress that has been and is being 
made. | 

When а physician can look after five 
hundred families as easily as he form- 
erly cared for three hundred, and when 
the ratio of favorable terminations can 
be set down as steadily increasing both 
in regard to the time occupied in treat- 
ment and the certainty of recovery, the 
popular mind is not incompetent to 
grasp the fact and to show by unmis- 
takable signs a due appreciation of the 
progress made. ` 

Are such evidences of reliable ad- 
vancement quite apparent? Surely 
not in the diminishing number of medi- 
cal graduates as compared to the aggre- 
gate of population in this orin any other 
enlightened country. In numbers and 
in knowledge, physicians are rapidly 
advancing. It is not so clear, however, 
that they do better work to-day, in gen- 
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eral practice, than they did in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. 

The changes now being so rapidly 
made in medical theories and profes- 
sional methods, however reliable or 
unreliable they may prove under the 
test of experience, are indicative of pro- 
gress. The profession is not satisfied 
with its wide range of resources, and it 
is constantly reaching out for some new 
remedy to take the place of the one last 
introduced. The people, too, are grow- 
ing more and more restless. They are 
expecting their demands for better re- 
sults to be heard and heeded. They are 
becoming better qualified to judge what 
is and what is not worthy of confidence. 
This state of things will not, because it 
can not, turn backward. No attempt 
will here be made to outline the work 
of the model practitioner of the coming 
generation. That he will not be 
frightened into a deaf-mute or a cring- 
ingsycophant, incapable of asserting his . 
own professional and personal indepen- 
dence, it is deemed safe to predict. In 
the good time coming will drugs from 
the laboratory of the chemist, drugs 
from the land or drugs from the sea, be 
relied upon in the treatment of the 
sick? Who can tell? 

J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 


— ep —__—_———<— 


THE SCOTS AND THEIR *'* PARRITCH.^ 


HAT witty French-Englishman— 

Max O'Rell, as they call him— 

has been living awhile among the 

Scotch people, and apparently imbibed 

an almost enthusiastic impression of 

their habits. Listen to what he says of 
their oatmeal] habit : 

In Scotland the staff of life is por- 
ridge, pronounced parritch by the 
natives. Porridge is served at breakfast 
in every Scotch home, from the castle 
to the cottage. It is the first dish at 
breakfast, or the only one, according to 
the income. 

Porridge is a food which satisfies and 
strengthens, and which it seems is rich 
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in bone-forming matter. Many abrave 
young Scotch undergraduate, with 
rubicund face and meager purse, break- 
fasts off a plate of porridge which he 
prepares for himself, while ces messieurs 
of Oxford breakfast like princes. 

Isaw a laborer near Dumfries, who 
on his wages of twelve shillings a week 
was bringing up a family of eight chil- 
dren, all of them robust and radiant 
with health, thanks to porridge. The 
eldest, a fine fellow of eighteen, had 
carried off a scholarship at Aberdeen 
University. In England no professional 
career would have been open to him. 

Few of the lower class of English 
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people will condescend to eat porridge ; 
they will have animal food twice a day 
if they can get it, and beer or other 
stimulants. Twenty years of prosperity 
and high wages havespoiled, ruined the 
working classin England. Now wages 
have fallen, or rather work has become 
scarce, and these people, who never 
thought of saving anything in the days 
of their splendor, are many of them 
lacking bread. They are not cured for 
all that. If you offered them porridge, 
they would feel insulted. ‘‘It is work- 
house food," they will tell you. 

Ask a Scotch rustic what he takes for 
breakfast and he will answer proudly : 

“ Parritch, mon 1" 

And for dinner t 

+t Parrritch !" 

And for supper? 

** Parrrritch Г? 

If he tooka fourth meal, he would roll 
in another r; it is his way of express- 
ing his sentiments. I like people who 
roll their r's; there is backbone in them. 

Robert Burns, who has sung of the 
haggis and the whiskey of his native 
land, has only made indirect mention of 
worridge. He ought to have conse- 
«rated to it an ode iu several cantos. 

Porridge! It is the secret of the Scot's 
success. Try to compete with a man 
who can content himself with porridge, 
when you must have your three or four 
meals a day, und animal food at two of 
them. It is porridge that gives a 
healthy body, cool head and warm feet. 
Porridge promotes the circulation of the 
blood. 

It is porridge that calms the head 
after the libations of over-night. 

It is porridge that keeps the poor man 
from ending his days in the Union. 
(''Union" is the English English for 
** poorhouse.") 

It is porridge that helps the son of the 
humble peasant to aspire to the highest 
career, in allowing him to live on a 
echolarship at the University. 

It is porridge that makes such men of 
iron as Livingstone and Gordon. 
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And, above all, itis porridge that puts 
the different classes in Scotland on a 
footing of equality once a day at least, 
and this makes them so liberal minded. 


Oe E 


PAYING THE DOCTOR. 


“А BILL! the doctor's you tell me, 
Why, 'twant more than a year ago 

I'm sure, that he came out to see me, 
For visits a dozen or so. 

I'll own I was sick as a donkey, 
With the fever a-burnin’ my veins, 

And a-thirstin' like all creation, 
Beset by the awf'lest of pains. 


“And wife was a-stewin' and frettin',  ' 
As women folks allus!ll do, 

Till she made me think it was risky, 
And maybe I mightn't pull through. 

But now [m as well and as hearty 
As any young man on the farm; 

"T want likely the medicine helped me, 
Though I reckon it did me no harm. 


“ But money is scarce, let me tell you, 
And I have to earn what I get, 

While doctorin's as easy as preachin'— 
He don't need to ask for it yet. 

And I wan't to blame for my sickness, 
"T was the Lord as made me that way. 

When times is a-crowdin' a feller 
It's hard to have doctors to pay. 

“ I wouldn't mind sendin’ some cabbage, 
For somethin' like that I can raise; 

You're a-savin' the trouble of peddlin', 
And a person feels that it pays. 

But cash, now, it's hard to be givin', 
With nothin' to show for at all; 

I think I'll just send him a letter, 
And ask him to wait till next fall. 

LALIA MITCHELL. 


—— — 9 $-4— — — — 


BANANA MEAL.—The scarcity of cereal 
grains in Europe has been fruitful of 
suggestions pointing to one or another 
substitute for the usual food of the poor. 
The West Indian Islands afford a num- 
ber of cheap and succulent tubers not 
much used for export hitherto, but quite 
available in case of necessity. 

Dr. Karl Schwalbe, as we are in- 
formed by cable, has proposed to em- 
ploy the banana as a food of nutritive 
value quite equal to milk. Dr. 
Schwalbe declares that the African 
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banana may be cut in slices, dried and 
ground into a flour which, if carefully 
prepared and kept dry in export from 
its tropical home, might avail to feed 
all Germany. 

Henry M. Stanley, in his tourthrough 
Darkest Africa, anticipated this German 
4octor's discovery. The explorer, as is 
too well remembered, suffered cruelly 
from starvation and from resultant 
fevers, etc. In the extremity of his 
distress he found no food so grateful 
to his impoverished digestion as a 
meal of bananas prepared in the man- 
ner indicated by Dr. Schwalbe. In 
his latest book Mr. Stanley predicted 
that banana flour would eventually be- 
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come a staple product of Africa and a 
welcome addition to the regimen of the 
civilized world. 

Probably no nation living in a tem- 
perate climate usesone quarter as many 
bananas as does the United States. The 
fruit has hitherto been cheap and abun- 
dant in its natural state, because we are 
near to the South and Central Ameri- 
can sources of supply. This is no rea- 
son, however, why the experiment of 
the banana flour should not be tried 
with us. The product is said to be 
especially grateful to children and in- 
valids. We offer the suggestion free to 
some enterprising genius.—Chicago 
Post. 


NOTES IN 


Racial Elements of Mexico.— 
We learn from an interesting article in the 
late “ Bulletin of the Geographical Society " 
that: ''Ethnologically, the population of 
Mexico is divided into three groups—the 
European and Spanish-American, number- 
ing 8,165,185; the Mestizoes, numbering 
4,900,156 ; and the Native Race, 4,880,871 
in number. The progressive clement in 
the country, and the one entirely in sym- 
pathy with European civilization, is repre- 
sented by the first group and a large por- 
tion of the second, the two together consti- 
tuting the larger part of the nation. This 
element supplies the professors of the liberal 
arts and sciences, the scholars, the engi- 
neers and architects, the writers and ithe 
printers, the capitalists and nearly all the 
artisans of tbe country. There are many 
well-organized working-men's associations, 
possessing each its library and gupporting 
its own free school. There is a sharp con- 
trast between the individuals of the native 
race who live in the neighborhood of the 
great centers and those who inhabit the re- 
moter and mountainous parts. The former 
are dull and indolent; the latter, who pre- 
serve their native tradition and their lan- 
guage, are active cultivators of the soil. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


*' The general characteristics of the indi- 
genous race are mistrust, dissimulation, 
craftiness and obstinacy, qualities modified 
in many instances by civilization. Some 
tribes, such as the Comanches and Apaches, 
who make their incursions from the Ameri- 
can territory, are pure savages. Besides 
agriculture, which is their principal occupa- 
tion, the native Indians employ themselves 
in making cotton stuffs, basket work,pottery, 
hats, butter and cheese. Those who live in 
the remote parts are always decently clad 
and cleanly in their persons. Converted to 
Christianity by the conquest, these people 
have maintained in many places the prac- 
tice of their ancient ceremonies, and on 
certain solemn occasions they perform their 
religious dances in the churches before the 
most venerated images, such, for instance, 
as the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

t The Indian, though inclined to excess in 
the use of strong drink, is brave, generally 
sober and of great endurance. Many of the 
race live in sound health toa great age. 
Many of those who have had the advantages 
of education have abundantly proved the 
adaptability of the race to a high civiliza- 
tion. The decrease and general disappear- 
ance of the race in certain parts of the 
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country is due to various causes, such as 
epidemics, the wars through which the 
country has passed, and the mingling with 
the Whites and the Mestizoes. The Indian 
population is most numerous in the south- 
ern states of Mexico. 

“Тһе philologist Pimentel ‘enumerates 
fourteen ethnographic families, classified by 
their languages. The largestis the Mexican 
family, numbering 1,849,766 persons, and 
the smallest, the Seri, which inhabits an 
island in the Gulf of California, and num- 
bers about 200. The Seri are the most 
cruel, the most deceitful and the tribe least 
inclined to submit to an orderly life. Lazy 
and indolent, they abandon themselves so 
completely todrunkenness that the mothers 
give liquor even to the smallest chil- 
dren.” : 


Atchafalaya River.—The Atchafa- 
laya is a large volume of water flowing 
through Louisiana, almost as wide as the 
Mississippi, and much deeper than the Mis- 
sissippi. About ten miles from its mouth 
Red River divides, and the western branch is 
Atchafalaya, a river of recent origin, which 
was formed by the cutting through of Red 
River. This outlet was commenced by the 
cutting of & plantation ditch, and it has in- 
creased till it has become navigable for the 
largest steamboats. There are people living 
who have walked across it on a fence rail. 
It runs with wonderful swiftness for a level 
country, but the water gains this rapidity 
in the high lands. Its channel haa deepened 
toso great an extent that in time of high 
water the Mississippi water ів forced through 
the mouth of Red River into it, and the 
volume of the Mississippi is diminished. 
The Government has elevated its bottom so 
as to stop much of the Mississippi water 
from flowing into it. It is subject to over- 
flow, and many of the plantations on its 
lower waters have been abandoned on that 
account. It is a very circuitous route for 
steamboats from Washington, at the head 
of navigation on Bayou Cortableau, to New 
Orleans. They must go down Bayou Corta- 
bleau to Atchafalaya, thence up to Red 
River, thence down Red River and Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans, occupying 
three days, when the distance by rail only 
requires a few hours.—D. N. Curtis. 
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Manual Industry Necessary in 
Reforming Criminals.—It isreadily 
acknowledged that manual dexterity is in- 
creased, and that intellectual activity may 
be quickened by manual training, but there 
has been doubt expressed as to its having 
any influence upon the morals. It is, there- 
fore, of supreme importance that it should 
be known if it can be demonstrated that the 
influence is beneficial morally. 

Dr. Felix Adler, the modern apostle of 
morality, whose large experience in manua) 
training, added to his ethical studies, gives 
his opinion great weight, says unhesitatingly 
that *shop-work is specially important to 
young criminals. This has been proved. 
It has been found to be the means of giving 
moral habits to those unfortunate boys and 
girls whom the State is compelled to take 
care of in special institutions, such as re- 
formatories and the like. If it produces 
such excellent results now with poor mate- 
rial, how much better would be the effect 
on the ordinary boy or girl, brought up in a 
virtuous home and in moral surroundings.'” 


Education on an Anthropolog- 
ical Basis.—In a lecture before the 
N. Y. Academy of Anthropology in Janu. 
ary last, Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, of New 
York, defined Anthropology as ''a synopsis 
of man on scientific principles" ; the most 
comprehensive survey of the nature of 
man, and of the expressions of man's 
nature. Comparative anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and psychology furnish the means 
for the former; while comparative philol- 
ogy, sociology, art and mythology form 
the basis for the latter. One group tells of 
his powers; the other of his performances. 
Anthropology is the foundation of all phi- 
lology dealing with man. It is the science 
of man. By science we mean systematic, 
careful, honest treatment of facts or pheno- 
mena for the purpose of higher and higher 
inference br truth. 

Education is the development of human 
powers or potentialities by human action or 
experiences. Various old definitions and 
standards were cited, and their inadequacy 
to the present state of knowledge shown. 
The chief stages in the historical develop- 
ment of the prevailing content and methods 
of education were pointed out. The influ- 
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ence of the old standard[notions regarding 
the world, of the development of printing 
and the use of the text.book, the modern 
movement toward the study of nature, and 
the rise of the physical sciences were 
sketched. Out of the natural history of 
modern educational enterprise was drawn 
the natural law of educational method. The 
school as a co-operative effort was regarded 
a3 sound ; but the use of the forces as prevail- 
ing in most schools was shown by compar- 
isons to be a colossal waste of energy, means 
and time. 

The specialist system of teachers was 
claimed to be the only one in accord with 
our modern well-established laws of econom- 


ics (of which the school system forms а 


part). 

The lecturer believes that a radical change 
is necessary in the matter of school organt- 
zation. The improvement needed lies with 
the heads and managers. Teachers can 
easily do better work if required to perform 
it, and if the proper apportionment of labor 
is made. 


How the Chinese Women Bind 
their Feet.—Dr. J. C. Thoms says: ‘Тһе 
practice of foot-binding in China had its 
origin about three hundred years before 
Confucius and eight hundred years before 
Christ. According to tradition, one of the 
fair dancers of the king conceived the idea 
of dressing her feet differently from her ri- 
vals by winding a pink silk bandage tightly 
around each foot, in order to enhance the 
attraction of her lower limbs while dancing. 
"The king was so pleased with the device 
that he married the girl, and ordered the 
rest of the dancers never to appear before 
him again unless their feet were bandaged 
too. 

t Though at first confined to the women 
of rank, the practice has grown till now 
it is an institution among all grades of the 
people. The operation, which usually is 
performed on the fifteenth day of the first 
moon in the year, as that is considered a 
day of good omen, is very simple. The sub- 
jectis usually a girl between the ages of six 
and twelve years. The external part of the 
foot is pressed downward, inward and back- 
ward, the small toes are drawn toward the 
big toe, and the bandage is applied во tightly 
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that the foot can not go back to its former 
shape. The poor creature is then kept off 
her feet for four or five days, at the end of 
which time the bandageis removéd, only to 
be replaced by another more tightly ap- 
plied. The performance is thus repeated 
every two or three days for five or six 
months, each time bandaging tighter than 
before ; the blood has ceased to circulate in 
the poor, benumbed feet by this time, and 
the pain ів excruciating from the pressure 
upon the nerves. 

‘Three inches is the fashionable length of 
shoe in which Chinese ladies toddle and 
limp. These shoes are made of satin or silk 
of a bright color, beautifully embroidered, 
with thin leather soles, high wooden heels 
and pointed toes. Two loops are made on 
the sides of the shoe, near the ankles, 
through which a silken ribbon is passed to 
fasten them over the insteps. The heel is 
always painted white, and is quite separate 
from the shoe, being adjusted after the shoes 
have been fitted. Chinese wives are inex- 
pensive to their husbands in shoes, as every 
woman is her own shoemaker, and manu- 
factories of feminine shoes are unknown in 
China, except In largecitles."— Te Beacon. 


Civilization of Western Aus- 
tralian Cannibals.—The  monastic 
settlement at New Norcia, seventy miles 
from Perth, in Western Australia, is the 
most striking refutation of the generally re- 
ceived belief inthe irredeemable degrada- 
tion of the Australian aborigines. Founded 
in 1846 by two Spanish. Benedictines, who 
gradually won the confidence of the natives 
by sharing their pursuits, it now forms a 
flourishing industrial colony, consisting of 
a monastery, church and schools,surrounded 
by a vast cultivated domain, with work- 
shops for different trades, a native village 
of about fifty cottages, inhabited by as many 
Christian families. One of the girls trained 
here is in receipt of a government salary as 
head of the post and telegraph office, in 
which, when absent on sick leave, she was 
efficiently replaced on short notice by one 
of her companions. The boys, too, learn 
with great facility, and many of them prove 
steady tradesmen and trustworthy servants 
and foremen. In the wild state these abo- 
rigines are cannibale. They believe in an 
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omnipotent creator and an evil principle, 
but do not propitiate either by worship. 
They regard the moon as maleficent, the 
sun as a benefactor, and the stars as a num- 
erous family sprung from a marriage of 
several couples among them. The soul is 
believed to survive after death in a disem- 
bodied state, and to transmigrate into the 
body of others, remaining in that of the last 
of the party who approach to invite it. 

They are grouped in families of ten or 
twelve, under the absolute rule of the head, 
but no longer, as formerly, form tribes by 
the agglomeration of those families. The 
men аге prohibited from marrying under 
the age of thirty, have often but one wife 
sometimes two, and a larger number only 
when they adopt those of relations or friends 
left otherwise unprotected. Defective in- 
fants and superfluous girls are killed, but 
the others are reared with great tenderness, 
which is also exhibited to aged parente.— 
Bulletin of American Geographical So- 
ciety. 


Treatment of Minor Offenses. 
—In the Forum Elijah C. Foster feels war- 
ranted in saying that crime is not on the 
increase in the serious class of offenses 
against person and property, and known as 
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“ felonies,” but in petty offenses, or misde- 
meanors, which include the vast horde of 
drunkards that appear daily in our police 
courts, where is heard the monotonous sen- 
tence, ‘‘ thirty days.” This is the strategic 
point for the application of the “reform 
system.” This, however, can not be obtained 
without a change in all our criminal code 
and in many of our police regulations, 1а 
making these changes the State should 
abandon all idea of short sentences as pun- 
ishmeut. Imprisonment for the first offense 
should be isolated, so that the bad may not 
get worse, and those that are not inherently 
criminal may not be contaminated by the 
criminal element. On the second offense 
let the offenders be taken under the custody 
of the State or city as an element too dan- 
gerous to be at large. Let their place of 
imprisonment be similar in discipline and 
work to the reformatories and prisons. Let. 
the sentence be indeterminate, and those 
offenders be given to understand that they 
can not again have their liberty until they 
have developed such qualifications as a 
board of pardons would regard as evidence 
of fitness for restoration to freedom and. 
citizenship. Canthis be done? Yes. In 
law, as in morals, *' that can be done which 
ought to be done.” 


NEW YORK; 
February, 1892. 


A GOOD FOREHEAD AND A BAD 
HEAD. 

Ir may be remembered by some 
readers that we considered at some 
length in a number published a few 
years ago the declaration of one who 
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posed as a scientific critic, that the 
forehead had little or nothing to 
do with intellectual capacity. He 
boldly asserted that modern observa- 
tion had shown the occipital lobes to 
be the place of honor for the higher 
sensations and memory, etc., and con- 
sequently ''the high and noble fore- 
head" was nothing more than a figure 
of speech, 

It may be remembered, too, that in a 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL pub- 
lished early last year a correspondent. 
showed, in a fashion both logical and 
pointedly humorous, the incongruity in- 
volved in a published statement by a 
well-known divine, to the effect that 
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* any size or shape of head, unless so 
small as to involve idiocy, may accom- 
pany any kind of character.” 

We refer to these ** instances" at this 
time not for the purpose of reopening 
discussion and putting anything on 
record in the necessarily more or less 
ex parte style of an editorial article, 
but to quote an eminent authority for 
the old forehead doctrine. Some one 
asked Dr. Henry Maudsley this ques- 
tion—a very pertinent one to us— 
“ What constitutes a noble head? And 
this was the reply: ‘‘From the fore- 
head the passage backwards above 
should be through a lofty vault, a gen- 
uine dome with no disturbing depres- 
sions or vile irregularities to mar its 
beauty ; there should be no marked pro- 
jections on the human skull formed 
after the noblest type, but rather a 
general evenness of contour.” 

This is certainly an expression of 
opinion with regard to a good brain de- 
velopment that, in a general way, con- 
firms the phrenological view, but it 
might not appear important if Dr. 
Maudsley had not gonesomewhat further 
and specified certain characteristics as 
belonging to a ‘‘brutal head” which 
stand in constrast with the first state- 
ment, 

He said: ‘‘The bad features of a 
badly-formed head would include a 
narrowness and lowness of the fore- 
head, a flatness of the upper part of the 
head, bulging of the sides towards the 
base and great development of the lower 
and posterior part; with those grievous 
characters might be associated a wide- 
ness of the zygomatic arch, as in the 
carnivorous animal, and massive jaws. 
A man so formed might be expected 
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with some confidence to be given over 
hopelessly to his brutal instincts.” 

An opinion of this nature is fairly to 
bs interpreted as showing the belief of 
its author in the truth of localized func- 
tion: intellect and moral sentiment in 
the front and superior parts of the 
brain, selfish and animal propensities 
in the lower and posterior parts—in & 
word, & general agreement with the 
phrenological distribution. 


————— 


USE OF FACULTY KEEPS THE MAN 
FRESH. 


THE fiaest machine will rust out be- 
fore it will wear out, provided the wear- 
ing is done judiciously. This truth ap 
plies especially to human life. By use 
the faculties of the mind and the engin- 
ery of the body are kept in an active 
condition, while to permit them to re- 
main long at rest or in a semi-lethargic 
state is to encourage a gradual loss of 
elasticity and vigor through a process 
of degeneration that is sure to ensue. 
We often meet with decadence of men- 
tal power in persons who have not yet 
reached middle life; especially is this 
the case with those who have been born 
in circumstances of affluence. Never 
feeling the least necessity to exert them- 
selves for any purpose, they live along 
indolently, listlessly, capriciously, ob- 
servant perkaps to a degree of the rules 
of fashion or ‘‘ good form” in dress 
and demeanor, seeking diversion in this 
or that conventional manner at the club, 
the theater, the society, in company, etc. 
With no earnest purpose to stimulate 
the intellectual and moral organs of the 
brain, no incentive for actua] work in 
the busy linesof secularenterprise, how 
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can it be otherwise than that their ner- 
vous organism should degenerate into a 
sluggish, atrophic state 1 

Many people of naturally good con- 
stitution fall into a habit of passive in- 
difference to the great world movement 
around them. They may have some 
occupation that furnishes a routine of 
daily service. Having learned its re- 
quirements they go through them semi- 
automatically, and after hours retire to 
their homes to spend the remainder of 
their waking hours in a half-animal 
manner. From the evening meal they 
go to their sitting room or parlor; and 
desultory, purposeless talk, a silly 
novel, the newspaper or a game of 
cards fills out the time until the hour 
for bed. The faculties that by their 
exercise contribute to a higher growth 
of the man in feeling and intellect can 
have little or no part in this sort of 
existence, and consequent]y decline in 
power, and thus the general tone of the 
mind is depressed. At fifty, the man 
who has lived in this fashion is practi- 
cally old, and feels, when he compares 
himself with the spirited worker who 
takes part in the progressive move- 
ments of the time, that he is left behind 
and become a mere supernumerary. 

The mind need not become dull and 
negative, although the mau in years is 
accounted old. Variety of ‘occupation, 
interest in scientific, civil, literary, 
moral, reformatory enterprises, will 
keep it fresh, because this variety tends 
to exercise the whole brain, and the 
changes of activity incident to variety, 
where excess of effort is avoided, is at 
once recreative and healthful. The 
man who constantly puts all his energy 
into one round of employment is far 
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more likely to wear out and break 
down early than he who divides his 
fund of energy among two or three em- 
ployments that differ from each other in 
spirit and purpose. The secret of the 
longevity of the world’s great men is 
their acquired capability of useful inter- 
est in different things. This keeping 
them fresh and bright mentally imparts 
vigor and endurance to their bodies, so 
that while far up the ladder of time 
they are conscious of no declension, and 
the world sees none. 


S 
“ALL ABOUT THE MURDER!” 


`‹ SUCH was the shrill assertion of the 
diminutive newsboy who greeted us this 
morning on the street corner, intent 
upon commending the omniscient en- 
terprise of the paper in his hand, and 
also anxious to tempt us by a hint of the 
literary treat that it contained. We 
bought the paper, of course, but we 
carefully avoided those columns, easily 
recognized by glaring headlines, con- 
taining the minute details of the latest 
brutal tragedy. We have no doubt that 
it was an admirably effective piece of 
journalism. It undoubtedly represented 
some brisk ‘hustling’ on the part of 
the reporter, a graphic word-picture of 
the most revolting features of the affair, 
& glowing representation of the nerve 
and daring of the hero (?) of the affair 
(we refer, of course, to the murderer), 
and a vivid use of the imagination to 
supply all those inconvenient gaps in 
the chain of facts. We have no ques- 
tion that the newsboy was measurably 
correct in his assertion that the editor 
has indeed provided ‘all about the 
murder ' that he could. 

“Апа yet, how little was that all! 
We boast or mourn, according to our 
motive and mood, about the omnis- 
cience of the press of to-day, its tele- 
scopic reach, its microscopic minuteness. 
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It will do no harm to challenge that 
fond delusion. The real murder was 
not described at all. What reporter 
ever took notes about theslowly gather- 
ing thatred in the heart, or caught a 
kodak view of the instantaneous, pas- 
sionate decision to strike the deadly 
blow? What detective ever succeeded 
in untangling the maze of influences 
that finally enmeshed a soul once free 
from even the thought of such a deed? 
No, the paper told us nothing about the 
real murder, the sin of the heart; it 
could not. It only told its readers about 
the details of the crime."— Golden Rule. 

Our eloquent contemporary states 
what is true in its comments. Even in 
the trial of à murderer there is little 
gleaned by the procedures of examina- 
tion in vogue besides details, more or 
less revolting, with regard to the homi- 
cidal act. We do not learn how the 
thought of murder entered the mind of 
the criminal, and by what course of re- 
flection his will was stimulated to its 
commission. A study of temperament 
and organization is essential to a proper 
analysis of the mental state of a man 
in a given relation of circumstances, 
&nd what we may learn by this analysis 
wil furnish a clue to the motive or 
eause of his conduct. 

It is not creditable to the present stage 
of psychological investigation that so 
little attention is given to the mental 
development of law-breakers. We hear 
much of ''insanity," it is true, as a 
sharp plea by lawyers engaged to de- 
fend criminals ; butthis plea, and the 
manner of its support, are for the most 
part constructive or hypothetical, and 
society generally hears it with amused 
contempt. Albeit, overgrowth of the 
selfish propensities and of an irritable 
temperament until one loses self-con- 
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trol in circumstances of excitement 
may be considered fairly as a factor of 
mental unsoundness. 

Weare not assuming the position of 
the criminalist in what we have to say. 
Far from it. But a reasonable and 
physiological consideration of vice and 
crime, from the point of view of the 
statistics furnished by the civil authori- 
ties, demonstrates the very large part 
that influences created or maintained 
by society bear in the production of 
crime, The very forces that in a proper 
relation contribute to energy, activity, 
spirit, force and thoroughness— elements 
necessary to thorough effectiveness in 
many lines of occupation—in an im- 
proper and vicious relation impel one 
to transgress the laws of his being and 
the canons of civil order. To deal 
justly with the criminal we must weigh 
him in a balance that is adjusted ac- 
cording to the bearing of his environ- 
ment,as well as weighted by the peculiar 
bias of his organism. 


9 ——— 


INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION. 
THE imagination, which used to be 
looked at with much distrust by serious- 
minded people, is beginnjng to have its 
value, as an instrument of education, 
theoretically and practically recognized. 
Its employment is absolutely indispens- 
able in the teaching of history, geog- 
raphy and literature. It plays an im- 
portant part in ethical education, as the 
only means we have of entering intothe 
thoughts and feelings of other people. 
Professor Tyndall showed, in his famous 
discourse before the British Association, 
in Liverpool, in 1870, the service it may 
render in the investigations of physical 
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science. And now we have Mr. Gosch- 
en claiming for it, in his rectorial ad- 
dress at Edinburgh, a prominent place 
in every subject that can occupy the 
mind of man.—School Guardian. 

The devotion of psychologists and 
educators to the intellectual faculties 
has been the cause of the neglect of 
the imagination. In children, its 
early and instructive promptings have 
been repressed by teachers on the ground 
commonly held that its effect was to 
make a child capricious and unstable. 
Now, however, the phrenological view, 
that the organic functions fundamental 
to imagination come into play in their 
order as a part of our mental evolution, 
and are essential to mental vigor and 
harmony, is becoming recognized by 
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those who prescribe the formularies of 
the later psychology. We trow that 
with the light thrown on mental mani- 
festation by the acceptance of so im- 
portant acanon of mental physiology, 
there will be a better and more practical 
system of training in our schools gen- 
erally—ere long. With the growth of 
knowledge among teachers regarding 
the nature of their work they wil] be- 
come stronger in their influence upon 
affairs social and political, and there 
must eventuate a marked improvement 
in the general community. The use of 
the imagination naturally tends to ele- 
vation of social sentiment. To repress 
or ignore it is to deprive the human 
being of elements that inspire some of 
the best motives known to human effort. 


fur entoria 


o fur ff orrespondents 


QUESTIONS or ‘General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered ín this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. Ifyou use а pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASEB, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, а prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse 1 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 

[ua d 

AN ESSENTIAL OF THE MENTAL EO0NOMY— 
Question.—1 find in my readings of philoso- 
phy that some writers claim that reverence, 
or what you name Veneration, is a develop- 
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ment from s certain mental root occasioned 
by the necessities of environment—or it is a 
manifestation of mind due to the combina- 
tion of certain faculties. Goethe is quoted 
as having said: ‘‘ There is one thing that 
man does not bring into the world with 
him, but which is nevertheless essential to 
a full and perfect development—that is rev- 
erence.” This does not agree certainly with 
your views, and I should like to hear your 
opinion regarding it. L. D. 
Answer.—As a system of mind Phrenol- 
ogy is applied in the manner of the natural 
sciences. Its advocates do not concern 
themselves with the development theory or 
any theory of originsthat attempts to go into 
the state of man anterior to his present and 
known constitution. It finds him normally 
possessed of many facultiesand powers, and 
among them a faculty whose special function 
is respect, reverence or deference. What- 
ever is recognized as essential to the mental 
economy we claim to exist in the organiza- 
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tion of a well-born, sound human child 
in germinal! form at first, and susceptible of 
development by educational stimuli. Goethe 
observed the lack of deference and subordi- 
nation in many, just as we to-day note it, 
but imputed the cause of such lack to the 
non-existence of an original faculty giving 
expression to reverence. Now we know 
that it is to negligence and faulty treatment 
that this faculty is not brought out and 
made an active, controlling factor in the 
mental expression of a large number of 
children and youth. Hence the apparent 
defect is one that might appear inthe case of 
any other faculty for which the conditions 
of development are not favorable. 


Broop Елтіне—М. C.—We do not believe 
in this kind of practice, either 4s medical 
treatment or asa part of dietetics. Blood 
is essential to life and growth, but the 
blood that meets the wants of nature is that 
made in the laboratory of the digestive 
system, and not that which has been bor- 
rowed from a foreign source, and has been 
more or less changed by its exposure to 
necessarily abnormal conditions. A great 
deal of error is entertained by the public with 
regard to the nutritious and ''tonic"' effects 
of blood and its preparations. One form 
called hematin haa been prescribed nota 
little for nervous and anemic people. The 
very fact that this hmmatin is not assimilat- 
ed, but may go almost unchanged into the 
intestinal waste, as shown by Gherardini’s 
experiments, is enough to condemn its use. 
As regards blood itself, a particularly strong 
stomach is necessary to convert it, and then 
the peptonoids that result are found to con- 
tain very little virtue. It is the conclusion 
of recent observers that persons with weak 
stomachs should not touch biood or any of 
its preparations. 

Sam TRovBLg—O. D.—By careful diet 
and attention to bathing and other habits, 
you may relieve yourself of the trouble. 
* Blood purifiers” will not help you. The 
trouble is probably of an eczematous nature; 
and aside from the simplest applications,like 
a bland ointment or vaseline, we should not 
care to advise you. A full description of 
the case would be required for any attempt 
at special treatment. Some persons in cold 
weather suffer a peculiar eruption. Yours 
may be of that nature. 
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Bartus ғов FgvgR Caszs—N. A.—It is a 
fact that the more advanced physicians, 
whatever their school, are getting to use 
water for treating patients with fever, евре- 
cially where the facilities for water treat- 
ment are good. The late Dr. Baruch, for 
years at the head of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, was so thoroughly hydro- 
pathic m his views of a proper treatment 
for the various diseases that came under his 
notice, that many of his associate physicians 
half humorously styled him cranky. Never- 
theless Dr. Baruch had too good a record 
of succeasful management to be Jaughed at. 
The systematic employment of baths will 
accomplish far more with the average 
patient in reducing fever than any of the 
much.advertised and be-puffed chemical 
preparations, 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
szperience bearing on our subjects being preferr-? 
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A Psychological Basis for 
Phrenology.—Many scientists deny the 
power of Phrenology, yet there is a basis 
according to their own standard. 

Suppose one impress from outside, on a 
certain “ virgin” über and cell. Suppose, 
then, it modifies this fiber and cell. Sup- 
pose another impress arrives of a very like 
character as the first. Is it rational to sup- 
pose that the effect of the second is opera- 
tive in the area of the first? All like things 
cluster together. Has this rule any excep- 
tions? If во, why? By degrees there are 
accumulated special groups, as even Ribot 
willsay. And these groups are roughly de- 
fined by Phrenology. They really are har- 
monies. Groups are inherited and typed. 
An ant has a rudimentary divisional brain. 
A goose has a better brain, whether you be- 
lieve it or not. A man hasa much more 
differentiated brain. 

Ribot says that ‘‘the higher psychic 
states have never been localized." In his 
sense it would require a different sort of 
organization for that kind of automatic in- 
tellectual life, which would be then mere 
automatism. Let us pray for the high or- 
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ganization; but in the phrenologic sense 
the higher psychic states are daily mani- 
fested through certain groups and their 
nervous combinations. Phrenology is pro- 
foundly religious. It believes in soul, and 
it believes in matter. It bellevesthatshock 
may modify the cells; butitalso knows that 
soul is on the other side giving meaning to 
the automatic action. What islife without 
a lever? Many scientists, as they claim 
themselves to be, believe in & refined sys- 
tem of automatism. I have found more 


good in Phrenology than in nearly every- 


thing else. It ів a robust study. It gives 
the primary ideas of selfhood. In Phrenol- 
ogy there is an explanation-of our higher 
states. In science, so called, matter is re- 
garded as the only agency (entirely over- 
looking the fact that Law, which is alto- 
gether pure will, and spiritual, manages 
physical combinations, and that matter 
gathers according to the Supreme Word). 
In Phrenology soul is an agency, also. One 
gets impresses from outside, as всіепсеваув, 
but also from an inner source. This latter 
ecience denies. 

Not long agoI had a successful telepathic 
bout with a scientific man—proved, corrob- 
orated and passed on for recording. Was 
that due to a shock on my nerye.cella ?—or 
was it due to some incomprehensible fac- 
ulty of the soul? However, being a aci- 
entist, and, moreover, wearing a bad liver 
disease, this same person wasin great doubt 
about admitting it at all, while a more com- 
fortable acientist admitted it at once. 

Scientific votaries are of two orders— 
those who have a bad, diseased liver, and 
those who do not. 

Do they know all? I wot not. Allthings 
have an inside and an outside to them. 
All things are double. Two eyes are needed 
to get the direction and very solidity of an 
object. Apples are double, plants are double, 
the earth is double, and the scientist who 
looks on one side only of manifestation, may 
be called blind in one eye. 

Gratiolet says: ‘‘to cach sense corre- 
sponds a memory that is correlative to it, 
and that the mind like the body has its tem- 
perament which results from the predomi- 
nance of a given order of sensations in the 
natural habits of the mind.” 

Suppose my chief sense to be my eye— 
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that it owns muscular sensibility for form, 
and also retinal and nervousapparatus com- 
plete, for color. This equipment would 
mean for me good perceptives, and these in 
the- overwhelming proportion which would 
give me the temperament of perception. 

Suppose that the ear is the chief sense— 
would that mean good attention? The ear 
certainly is at the middle of space. The 
fiber of vitativeness runs midway back of 
it through the entire head, as if to be at the 
very center of existence to support it—the 
root of alliteneighbors. What more needed 
than attention to support life? Position is 
of importance, always. Perhaps a goodly 
proportion of ‘‘ear” faculties would give 
the intellectual temperament of attention. 

But suppose the sense of smell is the best 
sense. Smell is a sensation ‘еп masse.” It 
has only one characterization, discrimina- 
tion. It is passive. It may not be in ani- 
mals. 

Again, taste, in large proportion. Taste 
is also discriminative. but it is for a different 
end. Smell is for reflection, for a means of 
knowledge. Taste is a caterer to physical 
supply. Perhaps a supplying mental tem- 
perament might be analyzed from all this. 

Touch, in very sensitive and large propor- 
tion, would no doubt produce a poet's tem- 
perament, given other parts. It is the tem- 
perament of sensibility. 

To sum up: There are five temperamental 
orders of the mind serse—perception, atten- 
tion, discrimination, supplying and the sen- 
sitive. M. CLINE. 


——— —9—9—9——— — — 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. SAMvEL Eapon, one of England's em- 
inent advocates of Phrenology, died De. 
cember 18 last, at his residence, Hambrook 
Court, near Bristol. 

He was born on the 3d of December, 1809, 
and had therefore completed his 82d year. 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Sheffield, and went to the University of 
Edinburgh asa student in 1830. Here he 
greatly distinguished himself, gaining with 
his M. A. degree, in 1834, the gold medal for 
philosophy. He waselected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts of Scotland. The 
degree of Ph. D. wasconferred upon him by 
a German university. He was for many years 
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a strong supporter of the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and frequently contributed 
to phrenological literature—his last effort 
appearing in the Phrenological Annual 
(English) for 1892. 


Tae Dears or Dr. Moret, MAOKENZIE, 
the eminent specialist in throat diseases. 
has been announced. The cause of thissud- 
den demise was pneumonia. Dr. Mackenzie 
obtained his special distinction through his 
treatment of the late Emperor Frederick, of 
Germany. 


WirLiAM PAENELL.—We have received a 
letter from an Alabama correspondent, who 
takes proper occasion to correct the state- 
ment published in the February number 
with reference to the brother of the late 
*"uncrowned king." It is unnecessary to 
say that the editor of the PrRENOLOGIOCAL is 
always ready to amend any false or invidi- 
ous statements that may find place under 
this heading. Asarule the items are ob- 
tained from sources that are regarded trust- 
worthy. Our correspondent says: 

In the February number I note the follow- 
ing, under the head of ‘ Personal,” viz., 
"John Howard Parnell, a brother of the 
Irish leader, is said to own а smal! fruit 
farm in Georgia. He is described as a seedy- 
looking man of forty-seven, who has not 
met with great success in this country. It 
is thought he may inherit what remains of 
the estate in Ireland." The gentleman you 
refer to is Mr. William Parnell, of Cham. 
bers County, Alabama. He owns a peach 
farm in that county, and ships his fruit to 
northern markets from West Point, Georgia. 
I do not know what you consider ‘а small 
farm" in ‘New York State, but the one re- 
ferred to as being ‘‘a small fruit farm " con- 
tains one thousand five hundred acres, and 
is constantly being added to and improved. 
On that farm are grown some of the finest 
peaches to be found anywhere; and, Mr. 
Editor, if you have ever eaten any fine 
peaches, purchased from fruit stands on 
Broadway and other thoroughfares in your 
city, you may have partaken of fruit from 
Mr. Parnell’s farm. 


AN address delivered before the Farmers’ 
Institute of Elkhart County, Indiana, by Mr. 
H. 8. Bartholomew, is reported in the 
Goshen Times. The addressis full of соод“ 
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points, and thoroughly phrenological. As 
a student of the Phrenological Institute, Mr. 
Bartholomew is worklng In the right direc- 
tion for the good of his fellows and his 
own credit. 


Dr. Henry G. HANOHETT announces his 
return to the profession of music, a course 
that he has felt to be incumbent upon him 
in response to the demand of the music- 
loving world. When a man has shown him- 
self to be eminently worthy of esteem and 
support in an honorable vocation he may 
step aside to pursue some other profession 
of even greater intrinsic merit, yet the pres- 
tige gained by earnest and successful en- 
deavor in the first is likely to be something 
of a hindrance to the full realization of his 
purpose in the change. This has been the 
case, we suspect, in Dr. Hanchett’s case. 
The demand for men of his broad intelli- 
gence has been growing latterly in the field 
of music, and in returning to it he finds a 
better opportunity for the exercise of his 
talents, and use, too, for the experience that 
the years devoted to the study and practlce 
of medicine have given him. 


— — — 9 .9— — — 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach." 


TuERE is a remedy for every wrong, and 
a satisfaction for every soul.— Emerson. 


Irthou desirest to be borne with, thou 
must also bear with  others.—Thomas 
A’ Kempis. 

Servs and thou shalt be served. If you 
love and serve man, you can not by any 
hiding or stratagem escape the remunera- 
tion. 


In proportion as nations get more corrupt, 
more disgrace will attach to poverty and 
more respect to wealth.—Coilton. 


Trur glory consistsin doing what deserves 
to be written ; in writing what deserves to 
be read; and in so living as to make the 
world happier and better for our living in 
it.—Pliny. 


Bo long as the world and the heart are young, 
Shall deeds of daring and valor be sung; 


And the hand of the poet shall throw the rhyme 
At the feet of the hero of battle-time. 

But nobler deeds are done STAT day 

In the world close by than in fight or fray. 
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* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men," 


A WANT that may be “ felt"—The wan 
of a hat. 


"I wouldn't marry the best man living,” 
she said, and she kept her vow from the 
first; but she did not live to die an old 
maid ; she married one of the worst. 


** My dear,” said a frightened husband in 
the middle of the night, shaking his wife, 
"where did you put that bottle of strych- 
nine?" ‘On the shelf next to the pepper- 
mint." ‘O Lord,” he groaned, "I have 
swallowed it." '' Well, for gondness sake,” 
whispered his wife, ‘‘ keep quiet, or you'll 
wake the baby,” 


“ Your daughter is making rapid progress 
in Tape & Co.'s store, I hear." “Oh, yes. 
She went in as ‘cash,’then she became a 
* bundle girl’ and now she’s а ' saleslady.’” 


HvsnAND—'' No meat for dinner to-day? 
Why? Didn't you telephone the butcher to 
send up that roast we agreed upon this morn- 
ing?" 

Wite—* No, dear; I'm sorry. But the 
fact is, I was studying my memory lesson 
and forgot all about it." 


'* NEW LEOTURES ” IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 

A telegram sent C. O. D. was received 
from the Hon. Emblem Spooner, of To- 
ronto, saying that he was about to start for 
Detroit to deliver a series of lectures on 
physiognomy to colored people only. 

Members of the Lime Kiln Club would be 
&dmitted free of charge. Among other 
things the Hon. Emblem will convince his 
hearers: 

That large feet denote great brain power. 

That a red nose is the index of a soul 
which readily absorbs all that is beautiful in 
nature or art. 

That a double chin denotes a strong lean- 
ing toward murder. 

That bow legs and melancholy tempera- 
menta go together. 

In brief, the physiognomist will knock 
most of the accepted theories into the mid- 
dle of next summer, and all at the low price 
of ten cents. á 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL EcrEcTIO 
Mzpicar Association of the United States 
of America for the years 1891-92. Edited 
by Alexander Wilder, Secretary. Vol. 
XIX. 


A cursory examination of this well-edited 
volume must commend it to every candid 
physician. There are so many features of 
such direct practical bearing on the experi- 
ence of the sincere worker in medical lines 
that no one, however wide his knowledge, 
will fail to glean useful suggestions. The 
papers on ‘‘ Hypnotism” and '' Psychology 
in Medicine" are of high value in them- 
selves, the latter especially showing unusual 
scholarship and observation, Certain refer- 
ences to so-called encephalic centers, вв sug- 
taining a relative polarity to important уів- 
ceral organs, reminds us of the theorizing of 
a philosopher, late of Boston, on what he 
has termed sarcognomy. A better resume 
of the operation of *' faith cure" than that 
Dr. Wilder has included as a matter of 
course in his paper we have not before 
seen. After all, in looking through this 
book, we must confess that the Eclectics but 
claim, what every fairly-educated and pro- 
gressive physician will claim, the right to 
consider disease and its treatment in accor- 
dance with the canons ofa rational discre- 
tion and unfettered by any arbitrary rules 
or class maxims. 

Ace or THe Domestio АхімАІЗ. Dentition 
of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, Hog and Dog. By 
Rush Shippen Huidekoper, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary Medicine and Veterin- 
ary Jurisprudence, Am. Veterinary Coll., 
New York, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
221. Price, 31.75. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis. 
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A treatise on a subject of interest to all 
who are employed in the raising or care of 
stock, horses and dogs. In its way it is to 
American science an original book. The 
author has drawn much valuable material 
from the ablest English, French and Ger- 
man writers, and has given his own deduc- 
tions and opinions, whether they agree or 
disagree with such investigatorsas Bracy 
Clark, Simonds (in English), Girard, Chau- 
veau, Leyh, Le Coque, Goubaux and Bar- 
rier (in German and French). The illustra- 
tions have been mainly taken from these 
authors, and it would be extremely difficult 
to improve upon them. There are, how- 
ever, a large number of original illustrations 
on the horse, cattle, sheep and pig. 

In the preface it is said that ‘‘ The author 
has attempted to prepare such a book as he 
feels would have been of interest and service 
to himself in his association with animals as 
а layman, and would have aided his studies 
and appreciation of the anatomy of the 
teeth, dentition, and means of determining 
the age. He hopes, also, that this work 
will furnish to students and veterinarians 
knowledge which will aid in surgical oper- 
ations on the mouth.” 


Tae Mysterious BEGGAR. 
400. Illustrated. 
New York. 


A story with its locus in Brooklyn, and 
the motive of which appears to be an ar- 
raignment of the method that has lately 
grown into favor in whatis called organized 
charity, viz., investigating appealsfor relief. 
The chief character of the book is a woman 
unfortunate in her marriage, and later the 
more unfortunate victim and tool of a bru- 
tal inebriate. This man lives upon the 
charitable through appeals for help written 
by his miserable partner. The language 
and general style of the book show famili- 
arity with the ways and lingo of the lowest 
class of a great city. There is certainly no 
want of vigor in the treatment of the differ- 
ent situations: the scenes of alcoholic frenzy 
in the slum tenement, and of pathetic ten- 
derness in the aristocratic mansion are de- 
picted with fervid minuteness. But it does 
not seem to us a book that is likely to pro- 
duce more than a temporary impression, so 
much of its matter is akin to what people 
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are familiar with in the columns of the daily 
press. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


А Woman’s REvENGE; or, The Mystery of 
the Black Pines. By Mrs. J. F. Reich- 
hard, author of “ Mr. Clifton of Barring- 
ton,” etc. No. 49 of the Sunnyside Series. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. This story 
deals with a deep, dark secret of a high- 
toned/old family, and treats it in the most 
approved of sensational styles. 


LELAND STANFORD, Junior, UNIvERsITY—Cir- 
cular of Information No. 6. This pam- 
phlet shows that the California institution 
is organized on a very liberal scale, co- 
extensive with its lavish endowment. 
There the young of the Pacific coast can 
find abundant opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their faculties. 


Pustio Lapeer Atmanao for 1892. Received 
from the publisher of the Ledger, Mr. 
George W. Childs. The Almanac con- 
tains information of a general character, 
especially that relating to political affairs, 
and is rather full of data relating to the 
city of Philadelphia. 


NaTUBAL Foon, a journal devoted to Health 
and the Higher Life. Thisis a new com- 
petitor for public notice in the ranks of 
monthlies professedly hygienic. It has 
shown some vigor already, and is aggres- 
sive in its treatment of the old and gen- 
eral received views dietetic, etc. 
Among the items of special interest is the 
report of the passage of a bill in the Bel- 
gien House of Representatives which 
allows hypnotic experiments by doctors 
at home, or in hospitals before medical 
students, but severely punishes—first, 
any person practicing hypnotism without 
medical qualification; and secondly, any 
person, even a medical man, who prac- 
tices hypnotism in public to satisfy the 
morbid curiosity of an audience. Of the 
essential importance of hypnotism in the 
treatment of certain nervous diseases 
there appeared to be no difference of 
opinion among those delegates who un- 
derstood what they were discussing. 
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HADDON SPURGEON, 


PREACHER AND BENEFACTOR. 


HE religious world has been 
strongly moved by the recent 

death of several of its eminent leaders. 
England especially has suffered loss in 
this respect. But a month or so ago 
Cardinal Manning yielded to the weight 
of more than 80 years, and now he is 
followed by the great preacher and 
philanthropic worker--Spurgeon, <A 
man not beyond middle life—and in all 
the flower of mental energy—the death 
of Mr. Spurgeon seems most premature, 
yet in the light of actual accomplish- 
ment his career, as compared with thou- 
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work formed the domain within which 
his activity found satisfactory scope. 
Mr. Baecher, in a sense, was a national 
man. Mr. Spurgeon was a devoted son 
of the Baptist Church from first to last. 
He had not the oratorical sweep of the 
American preacher, his power of imag- 
ery and symbolism, his equality of 
style, and capacity to meet different 
masses of men and discuss different 
topics, but he exceeded him in power of 
specific application, in the scholarship 
that ensues upon close and persistent 
study, and in earnest devotion to one 
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MR. SPURGEON'S BIRTHPLACE, AS IT APPEARED IN 16834. 


sands of other men, was an extended 
and complete one, His influence was 
not only great in matters purely re- 
ligious, but in social and even political 
walks it was indirectly powerful. He 
preached in his great London Taber- 
nacle to upward of six thousand persons 
Sunday after Sunday, and this fact 
alone would be sufficient to demonstrate 
his commanding importance not only 
as a pulpit orator, but as a public man. 
He was to Great Britain what Henry 
Ward Beecher was to America in his 
ability to move great audiences, but, un- 
like Mr. Beecher, his church and parish 
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purpose. He was an organizer of rare 
accomplishment, as attested by the de- 
velopment of his own parish and the 
many benevolent institutions connected 
with it. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon came of a 
line of church workers, and was born 
at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1834. He 
received an excellent general education, 
and very soon was removed to his 
grandfather's house to be trained by 
him. This grandfather subsequently 
wrote a biography of his grandson, 
"thus reversing the usual condition 
under which such wei ks are producec.” 
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He went to school at Colchester, where 
he had unusual advantages, and after- 
ward attended a course in an agricul- 
tural college. His friends tried to in. 
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duce him to go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
but he thought that he ought to be doing 
something more useful than reading 
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Latin and Greek. In fact, he was anx- 
ious to support himself, and before he 
was 16 years of age took a position as 
usher in a school at Newmarket. 


Becoming interested in practical re- 
ligion he earnestly studied the Bible. 
and worked as a Sunday-school teacher, 
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and in many ways exhibited a most 
zealous spirit. He was about 17 years 
old when he connected himself with the 
church at Cambridge which was 
founded by the celebrated Robert Hal], 
and soon after began to preach, having 
joined a lay preachers’ association. He 
received a call as pastor to the little 
village of Waterbeach, and walked 


every day from Cambridge to that place | 


and back again. His reputation spread, 
and in 1853, when only 19 years old, he 
was invited to preach in London at the 
new Park Street Chapel. This society 
gave him a call toits pastorate, which he 
assumed in January, 1864. Though the 
chapel was not small, it had to be en- 
larged, and during the improvements 
he preached four months in Exeter Hall. 
A little later the enlarged chapel was 
found insufficient for the growing con- 
gregation, and Surrey Music Hall—hold- 
ing, sitting and standing, 12,000 per- 
::0ns—was hired. Then the Tabernacle, 
since so celebrated, was erected and 
opened in 1861. This building seats 
5,500 persons, with room for several 
hundred more to stand. 

Such a phenomenal development as 
this very brief relation illustrates gave 
Mr. Spurgeon a world- wide reputation. 

Marshaling the large resources that 
во great a community as the members 
of his congregation formed, he set on 
foot the religious and benevolent enter- 
prises with which his name is associated 
one after another, and ere long his 
single church was a great center for the 
propagation of Christian truth and 
moral reform. The fact that his min- 
istry established and maintained a 
**School of Prophets,” or college for 
training young men to the ministry ; 
thirty-six chapels in different parts of 
London; a large orphanage for girls 
and boys; a Colporteur Association, 
employing seventy agents in different 
parts of England ; a Book Fund, which 
supplied poor ministers of different de- 
mominations with needed reading; a 
Missionary Society for work in North 
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Africa; a system of alms-houses, demon- 
strates his power as a Christian leader. 

Hundred of thousands of volumes of 
Mr. Spurgeon's sermons have been cir- 
culated, to say nothing of what the 
daily and weekly press have done in the 
way of multiplying his Sunday utter- 
ances. 

One thing about this remarkable man 
was that his personal appearance was 
far from attractive. Asonesays: '' Like 
Socrates, whose words mankind hangs 
upon to this day, Spurgeon was one of 
the most unprepossessing of men in 
personal appearance, being short and 
squat, with flat nose, thick lips and pro- 
truding chin, and with no physical 
grace. Yet Wendell Phillips, tbe most 
beautiful, graceful, eloquent and cul- 
tured of men, never drew to him such 
audiences as this homely looking man 
did by mere power of his persona 
magnetism"—and, as should be added, 
his sincerity, unselflshness and earnest- 
ness, One who studied Mr. Spurgeon 
in pulpit and out thus describes his ap- 
pearance: 

"His face is long and far from pre- 
possessing. His chin is very prominent 
and hardly covered by his iron-gray 
whiskers. His lips are full and disclose 
teeth not fair to look upon. His nose 
is thick and not well proportioned. His 
eyes seem small as they look out from 
under his bushy eyebrows, but the fore- 
head is broad and commanding. His 
shoulders are round, and he has an im- 
mensity of girth that, if it does not tell 
of good living, tells of insufficient exer- 
cise. His clothing is ill-fitting, but 
when he speaks all these defects disap- 
pear. His voice is melodious. It is as 
sweet as the babbling of a brook in 
June. It rises and falls in perfect 
rhythm. Itis a voice tbat captivates 
and holds the hearer spell-bound. There 
is not a trace of English accent in it, 
although its owner is an Englishman, 
as were his father and grandfathers be- 
fore him.” 

Possessing, like Mr. Beecher, a splen- 
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did vital endowment, his brain was 
thoroughly energized and sustained to 
the furthest extent of its activity. There 
was no limit, apparently, to his natural 
capacity for endurance. 

A total abstainer, so far as alcoholic 
drinks are concerned, he was neverthe- 
less a great smoker, and what tobacco 
may have had to do with his early taking 
off one can not say ; yet the fact of its 
being poisonous warrants a suspicion 
that his nervous system had lost much 
of its recuperative energy through its 
use. His death, according to what we 
have learned through the newspapers, 
is ascribed to exhaustion, ensuing upon 
& long experience of kidney trouble and 
rheumatic gout. How much of the 
suffering from this malady might have 
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NATURAL DEFECTS. 


OYERCOMING 


T is in the walks of art that we find 
the most striking examples of high 
accomplishment in overcoming the ap- 
parently insurmountable. A contribu- 
tor to Women's Voice Magazine tells 
in entertaining style how some of the 
great artistes in song reached their high 
places in the world's admiration, and it 
will probably surprise many to learn for 
the first time that those so called chil- 
dren of a fortunate inheritance really 
owed ther perfection of vocal expres- 
sion to persevering industry. The 
writer speaks tirst of Malibran, saying: 
* Her famous father bent his iron will 
and his great practical knowledge of 
the human voice to the gigantic task of 
developing from her harsh and dis- 
cordant tones the material for a career 
that should crown his and her life with 
new glory. Beginning, asa child, with 
ко limited a range that an octave was 
beyond her powers, she was kept in- 
cessantly at work under the spell of her 
father's almost cruel ambition. Garcia 
was more pitiless to his child tban to 
any other pupil. Sometimes sre would 
sing so badly that he would fly, with 
fingers thrust in his ears, to the farthest 
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been due to the insidious inroads of 
nicotine we are not prepared to say, but 
candor on the part of any intelligent 
physiologist would admit a pathological 
relation. Granting a hereditary element 
in the disease, would not its develop- 
ment be hastened and its severity aggra- 
vated by a long and inveterate tobacco 
habit? We can not but think as we 
review the matter that the world has 
occasion to regret this ‘‘small vice" in 
the great preacher. Freed of it longer 
life, with its continued usefulness, would 
most probably have been his. It wasat 
Mentone, whither he had gone to find 
some relief in a softer than the English 
climate, that Mr. Spurgeon died on the 
31st of January. 
EDITOR. 


corner of the room. Нег intelligence 
and artistic instinct, however, combined 
with protracted study, finally triumphed 
over bodily and vocal defecis, and at 
the age of eighteen, the world did her 
homage as its Queen of Song, with a 
range of three octaves, an upper regis- 
ter of marvelous brilliancy, and chest- 
tones so soft and thrilling as to touch 
every heart. So much for unflagging 
work, intelligent training and well- 
directed ambition. 

“ In Malibran's great rival, Pasta, we 
have still further encouragement. It 
is written of her that nature had denied 
her the ninety-nine requisites (accord- 
ing to the old Italian adage) of a singer. 
At the beginning of her studies her 
range was limited, and the quality of 
her voice was 'husky, weak, without 
charm and without flexibility." Her 
features were cast in a coarse mold. Her 
figure was ungraceful and her move- 
ments awkward. When she first tried 
her feeble wings it was only to meet dire 
failure. Withdrawing from publie 
notice she applied herself with zeal and 
enthusiasm to overcoming her faulty 
tone-production and to developing 
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physical, mental and vocal power ; and 
Chorley says of her, later: ‘There was 
a breadth, an expressiveness in her 
«oulades, an evenness and solidity in 
her shake, which imparted to every 
passage a significance beyond the reach 
of more spontaneous singers.’ By sheer 
industry she attained a range of two 
octaves and a half, gained a rich and 
sweet quality of tone, a wonderful tril), 
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and a styleof delivery and phrasing 
which placed her in the front ranks of 
her art. 

4 Of Jenny Lind we learn that she ex- 
perienced bitterstrugglesand disappoint- 
ments. Garcia's verdict, after hearing her 
sing, was: ' My good girl, you have no 
voice.’ She took his advice and rested ; 
but, as soon as possible, went to work 
again and reaped a great reward.” 


———9—9—9———— 
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HE death, on October 6, 1891, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., of this noted 
American lock expert, recalls many 
striking incidents of his remarkable 
career. In the study of locks, and the 
mechanism of opening them, he made 
many years ago a unique profession and 
a world-wide reputation. A brief ac- 
count of Mr. Hobbs, lately published in 
the Scientific American, furnishes the 
following particulars of interest: He 
was born in Boston, October 7, 1812, his 
father being a carpenter and joiner, 
from England, and his mother coming 
from Wales. At ten years of age he 
commenced his work as a boy on a farm, 
which was followed by a place in a dry 
goods store, and that by commenc- 
ing to learn wood carving. Carriage- 
body making came next, and then a 
short trip asa sailor, after which tin- 
plate work and coach and harness trim- 
ming were tried, to be followed by an 
apprenticeship at glass cutting, an occu- 
pation he followed for about eight years. 
Еп connection with cutting glass door 
knobs he invented and patented a new 
method of fastening the knobs in the 
Socket by which they were attached to 
€he lock, by which he was first brought 
in contact with lock-makers. He after- 
ward opened a store in New York to sell 
docks and fire-proof safes, and made a 
specialty of bank locks. He got up for 
himself a very fine set of tools for open- 
dng vaults and safes, and made his first 
all with them and one of his own locks 
ou a bank at Stamford, Conn. 
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HOBBS, THE LOCK EXPERT. 


They had on their doors a Jones pad- 
lock, which held an iron strap over the 
keyhole of an Andrews bank lock, 
which had cost the bank $1£0. In ad- 
dition they had a warded lock, making 
three locks, any one of which was con 
sidered quite secure against being 
opened without the proper key. Also 
& supposed secure lock was placed on the 
outside door of the bank. The bank 
directors decided that if the lock on the 
outside of the door and those on the 
vault could be opened in two hours with- 
out injuring the locks, they would pur- 
chase & new lock. Mr. Hobbs then, 
after examining the keyholes, selected 
a few instruments from his assortment, 
opened the outside door and the three 
locks on the vault in twenty-three min- 
utes. No further argument was needed, 
the new lock was purchased, and their 
vault made secure. This occurred in 
January, 1847. From that time until 
1851, his whole attention and time were 
occupied in visiting banks, including 
nearly all in the United States. 

In 1848 Mr. Hobbs was at the bank of 
Lancaster, Pa., puttingon a lock that he 
had sold them. As the cashier came in 
the bank with his morning paper, he 
said, '‘ Mr. Hobbs, there is something for 
you,” throwing down his New York 
paper, in which was an advertisement 
from a Mr. Woodbridge, of Perth Am- 
boy, offering $500 to any one who would 
open his lock, then on one of Herring's 
safes in the Merchants’ Exchange read- 
ing room in New York. Mr. Hobbs said 
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to the cashier, ‘‘That is my money.” 


*" What,” said he, ‘‘do you think you 
can open it?” ‘‘ Yes," said Mr. Hobbs, 
“апа I leave for New York as soon as I 
have finished putting on this lock." 

Mr. Hobbs went to New York, and had 
thirty days in which to open the safe 
within which had been placed a check 
for $500. The room was cleared at 9 
o'clock in the evening, and at 114 Mr. 


locked in and could not be withdrawn. 
At 10 o'clock Woodbridge, the directors 
and the arbitrators were on hand, and 
Mr. Hobbs carefully moved the wire 
which he had watched for three hours, 
and then pulled open the door of the 
safe and secured the $500. 

In April, 1851, Mr. Hobbs went to 
London to examine a wonderful lock 
made by Brahma, There wasa standing 


Hobbs had the position of all the tum- 
blers marked out and a wire inserted by 
which the bolt could be withdrawn. 
Early in the morning he sent word to 
Woodbridge that something was the 
matter with the lock, and requested him 
to come in at 10 o'clock. Woodbridge 
was delighted, as he had arranged that 
if any instrument should be inserted in 
the lock, and the tumblers were not in 
proper position, such tool would be 
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offer of 200 guineas to any one who 
should be able to open it without the key. 
A committee was appointed, long arti- 
cles were published in the newspapers, 
and the trial began. It took Mr. Hobbs 
fifty-one hours to pick the lock, and 
there was a complete overthrow of the 
locks in general usein England. Wil- 
liam Brown, of Liverpool, was the in- 
ventor of a later lock, which was used 
on the safe of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
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bankers, and in order to open it the let- 
ters of a worl were selected from а dial 
on the door. Mr. Hobbs called at the 
bank, and had an interview with Mr. 
Brown, who locked the safe, and then 
said that it was utterly impossible to open 
it without knowing the combination. 
While conversing with Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Hobbs stood with his back to the dial, 
and with one hand behind him unlocked 
the safe, and pronounced the lock worth- 
lees. 

Mr. Hobbs began lock-making for him- 
self in Cheapside, London, and in time 
the business grew enormously. In 1860 
he came to New York, but retained his 
interest in the firm of Hobbs, Hart & Co. 
Then he took charge of the Howe Sew- 
ing Machine Works in Bridgeport, and 
in 1866 was placed in charge of the 
Union Metallie Cartridge Works, of 
Bridgeport, of Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, of New York. A few buildings 
were erected. The works have grown to 
be the largest in the world of the kind, 
from 1,500 to 2,000 hands being con- 
stantly employed in filling orders from 
all parts of the world. Mr. Hobbs con- 
tinued to superintend the works until 
three years ago, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Alfred J. Hobbs, the present 
superintendent. 

A SHARP PHRENOLOGIOCAL TEST. 
Prof. №. Sizer relates the following : 
In April, 1851, a middle-aged gentle- 

man came into our office, followed by a 
dark, quiet man, who from his aimless 
appearance, seemed to be an eccentric 
sort of person, or slightly affected by 
liquor, or that he was acting a part to 
mislead the examiner (Nelson Sizer), 
sincesuch methodsare often resorted to ; 
even ministers borrow an unministerial 
suit to avoid having their profession sus- 
pected, so as to get an unbiased opinion. 
The leading gentleman said in a positive 
manner, "I wish you would examine 
this man’s head, and tell me what he 
can do.” The man was offered a seat, 
aud he silently dropped into it in a care- 
less way, and allowed his dark, massive 
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hair to fall partly over his face, obscur- 
ing it, as I stood over him. I then made 
up my mind that he was not acting a 
part to deceive me, but that he was dis- 
guised by drink. I found a firm ard 
vigorous organization, a large and well- 
balanced head, and concluded to describe 
what he ought to be and to do with such 
a head and body, regardless of appear- 
ances, and I said, ‘‘This man would be 
a capital machinist. No; that would 
not quite do ; he has so much secretive- 
ness he would prefer to be a locksmith, 
and he would put in such cunning 
guards to head off the lock- pickers.” 

The gentleman—for the speaker was 
Mr. Newell, of the firm of Day & New- 
ell, the great bank-lock makers, of New 
York—sprang to his feet, and said 
“That will do. This із Mr. Hobbs, who 
can pick any lock (but ours), and he is 
to start to-morrow with our great lock 
for the World's Fair in London, and 
here is our lock. We will show it to 
you." 

I glanced at Mr. Hobbs, and he was 
transformed ; his feigned stupidity had 
vanished, and he looked the sober, keen, 
shrewd man that he was. His large 
Secretiveness had enabled him to give me 
a wrong impression about his sobriety, 
but had not varied my verdict. He ex- 
plained the lock, ard showed me the 
curious devices to head off lock: pickers. 

He picked the great London lock, as 
before stated, and the Day & Newell lock 
was not opened by any European expert. 
The name of Mr. Hobbs was on every 
tongue and in every paper, exciting the 
wonder and chagrin of the English and 
the pride of every American. 


TO AN APPLF. 


Yes, you are an apple, sweet and pure, 
For many ills a certain cure 

Either night or morning. 
When with ague I am distressed, 
Or with bile I am oppressed, 
An apple gives me needed rest ; 

With ruddy cheeks adorning. 


Digitizer 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
HORACE A, BUTTOLPH, M. D., LL, D, 


HE subject of this sketch, the son 

of Warren and Mary Buttolph, 

wus born in the township of Northeast, 
Dutchess County, New York, April 6, 
1815 When he was but a youth his 
parents moved to Pennsylvania, near 
the site of the present city of Scranton, 


During his residence there he becsme 
a pupil in the Stockbridge Academy, 
where his early education was com- 
pleted. Later, he devoted his time, in 
part, to the study of medicine under 
the direction of his uncle, to teaching 
school, and, in the advanced stage of 
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which was then in a wilderness state. 
After a few years the family returned to 
Dutchess County, where theson attended 
school till the age of 14, when he be- 
came an inmate of the family of a ma- 
ternal uncle, Dr. Charles McAllister, of 
South Lee, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, 
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his medical studies, toassisting his uncle 
in his professional duties; thus, in a 
sense, growing up a physician. 

During this period his attention was 
incidentally directed to the truth and 
importance of Phrenology, or the physi- 
ology and mental functions of the brain, 
as then taught by Gall, Spurzheim and 
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Combe abroad, and the brothers Fowler 
and others in America, through books, 
lectures and the practical application of 
thescience to the delineation of character 
by theexamination of heads, theoriginal 
method of Gall, the discoverer and 
founder of the system. 

In view of his conviction that Phren- 
ology formed the basis of the true sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, and also was 
usefulin explaining the phenomena of 
mental diseases, he, some time before 
graduating in medicine, decided to make 
insanity a specialty in after life, should 
circumstances favor it. 

He was graduated in the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, at Pittsfleld, Mass., 
December 15, 1835, after having attended 
three full courses of lectures, Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker, afterward the distinguished 
surgeon and lecturer in New York, be- 
ing one of the professors. Early in the 
year 1837 he located for general prac- 
tice, in Sharon, Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, where he resided five years. 
Toward the close of that period, in 
1841-2, as a means of further medical 
improvement, he passed the winter in 
attending medical lectures in the Uni- 
versity of New York (where Dr. Valen- 
tine Mott was then the leading surgeon), 
and in visiting hospitals for the study of 
the medical and surgical treatment of 
cases, 

It was during this residence in New 
York that an incident occurred in con- 
nection with Dr. Buttolph that has made 
the writer almost venerate him ever 
since. Hearing that O. 8. Fowler was 
ill, he called to see him, and persisted 
in seeing him, even when told that the 
illness was small-pox. He called daily, 
merely in a friendly way, as the patient 
had a physician already—Dr. Charles 
A. Lee. As the crisis of the disease ap- 
proached he insisted upon relieving 
Mrs. Fowler, who had been constant in 
the care of her husband, telling her 
that he would take charge of Mr. Fowler 
that night, and if possible bring him 
through, and that if he lived till morn- 
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ing there was hope of bis recovery. 
Through his incessant watchfulness in 
attending to his wants and comforts 
that night Mr. Fowler acknowledged 
ever after that he owed his life to Dr. 
Buttolph. 

About that time arrangements were 
being made for organizing and opening 
the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, 
N. Y., which has since been so cele- 
brated in its line in this and other coun- 
tries. As а connection with that insti- 
tution as a medical officer would afford 
the desired opportunity for engaging 
permanently in the care and treatment 
of the insane, he sought and obtained 
the place of assistant physician. The 
institution was opened for the admission 
of patients under the direction of Dr. 
Amariah Brigham, medical superin- 
tendent, on the 16th of January, 1843, 
at which time and place Dr. Buttolph's 
experience and service began in the 
specialty he had chosen. Here hefound 
а rich field of observation, and entered 
upon the duties of the new station with 
hopeful feelings of future success. As 
time passed all his expectations were 
realized, and he became fully confirmed 
in regard to the truth and importance 
of the principles of the new philosophy 
of mind he had espoused, which gave 
it, through all the years he was after- 
ward engaged in that department, its 
chief attraction. 

Having had five years of experience 
in the treatment of general diseases 
prior to his entering the institution, he 
was able to apply medical as well as 
mental and moral treatment to the cases 
with confidence and success. 

In 1846, near the close of his connec- 
tion with that institution, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and establishing his 
views on the subject of insanity, also for 
the purpose of gaining more definite in- 
formation of the architecture and man- 
agement of other institutions, he made 
a trip to Europe, and there visited about 
thirty of the principal asylums in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 
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Soon after his return he was appointed 
medical superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, near Trenton, N. J., 
and entered upon his duties in March, 
1847. The following year, 1848, the build- 
ing was completed and opened for the 
admission of patients. It may here be 
mentioned that the duty of assisting to 
finish, fit and furnish a new structure 
like that was a most valuable experience 
for a young man, as he was thus enabled 
to master many practical details con- 
nected with such work. 

At that time comparatively few insti- 
tutions for the insane, either State or 
corporate, had been established in this 
country, and the difficulties to be met 
and overcome were relatively much 
more numerous and serious than for 
years past. During that period the 
habit was formed from necessity, as well 
as choice, of giving very close attention 
to administrative details connected with 
the institution and its inmates, which 
was continued through all the time he 
remained in official medical position. 

The number of patients received and 
treated in the Trenton asylum during 
Dr. Buttolph's superintendence, from 
May, 1848, to April, 1876, when he left 
it, was 5,000, and subsequently, in the 
asylum at Morristown, 1,800. He re- 
signed his position at Trenton April 1, 
1876, to take charge of that at Morris 
Plains, whicb was opened for patients 
in August of the same year, where he 
remained until December, 1884, making 
а period of unbroken service in the 
Stateof New Jersey of more than thirty- 
seven years, during which these build- 
ings were organized on a plan fairly 
abreast of any others of their class. The 
building of Morris Plains, with its per- 
fect machinery, was mostly planned by 
Dr. Buttolph. One thing of very spe- 
cial interest in the line of machinery in 
both institutions, in use for many years, 
is making aerated or unfermented bread, 
which is most cleanly, healthful and 
economical. What may justly be re- 
garded as remarkable about it is that 
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there is probably no other example of 
the use of this process in any institution 
in the world, outside of New Jersey. 

In 1872 Dr. Buttolph was honored by 
Princeton College with the degree of 
LL. D. 

He was married September 11, 1849, 
to Catherine King, daughter of George 
King, of Sharon, Conn. She died De- 
cember 29, 1851. He was again united 
in marriage January 31, 1854, to Mrs. 
Maria R. Gardner, daughter of John 8. 
Dorsey, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Buttolph has written on insanity, or 
mental derangement; also on the or- 
ganization and management of hospitals 
for the insane, the classification of the 
insane with special reference to the 
most natural and satisfactory method 
of their treatment, etc. 

In all that he has done he has been 
aided by his knowledge of Phrenology, 
to which he gives credit in his various 
writings. 

From an address delivered before the 
Association of Medical Superintendents 
we make the following extract, and 
would like to make more did space 
permit. 

“ For the purpose of this inquiry it 
will be assumed that Phrenology is the 
true science of mind, and therefore that 
it bears a direct and important relation to 
insanity. This science teaches that the 
mind is a perfect whole, but made up of 
many parts or faculties ; that these fac- 
ulties are primitive, peculiar powers, 
that may differ in strength, relative and 
absolute, in different persons, and finally 
that they depend upon the brain for 
their manifestation. Phrenology, then, 
is the science of the healthy functions of 
the brain, or the physiology of that or- 
gan. 

‘* Insanity is the term used to signify 
the perverted or deranged state of the 
mental functions, and is embraced in 
the pathology of thesame organ. Phren- 
ology bears the same relation to insan- 
ity tbat physiology does to pathology. 
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‘* The truth of Phrenology being ad 
mitted, no proof or argument is requir- 
ed to establish the importance of a cor- 
rect knowledge and application of its 
principles by those engaged in conduct- 
ing the moral treatment of the insane, 
and it may be added with equal propri- 
ety by all those concerned in the guid- 
ance and training of the human faculties, 
whether acting in the capacity of par- 
ents, guardians, mental and moral, or 
even religious instructors— indeed the 
knowledge of the true science of mind is 
indispensable to the attainment of the 
greatest success and highest enjoyment, 
in any and all departmentsof life. That 
persons have succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent in many of the stations alluded to 
without a knowledge of its principles, 
&nd, perhaps, while even opposing and 
ridiculing the science, is true; and yet 
this fact forms no real objection to the 
ground here taken; for if without this 
knowledge good has resulted, how 
much greater good would have been 
secured, and how much farther ad- 
vanced would have been the race of 
man in the attainments of science, liter- 
ature and art, in civil government, and 
in the moral and religious sentiments, 
had the different classes of the human 
faculties always received the training 
best adapted for their full development 
and harmonious exercise. But to pro” 
ceed to the subiect in question, the Pre- 
vention of Insanity ; to this branch of 
the inquiry alone might be given the 
space allotted to the entire essay, so 
numerous, varied and important are the 
means suggested by Phrenology for pre- 
venting this disease. The first and indis- 
pensable condition to mental soundness 
ig the possession of a well proportioned, 
healthy brain, and to secure it Phrenol. 
ogy suggests that due attention be paid 
to the laws of hereditary descent and to 
those of health generally. Next in im- 
portance to the possession of a well- 
formed and healthy brain is the educa- 
tion or training of the faculties, so as to 
excite and strengthen the weak, calm 
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and repress the over-strong, and con- 
firm each class, and the individuals of 
the various classes, in the tendency to 
concerted and harmonious action. Fin- 
ally, a direct acquaintance with the 
principles of Phrenology, and a cordial 
and implicit obedience to their dictates, . 
are also indispensable to the full attain- 
ment of its proffered securities against 
disease. 

“A knowledge of this science gives ёо. 
every reflecting mind an intimate knowl- 
edge of his own faculties, by which 
means he is forewarned of danger, and 
avoids the circumstances likely to dis- 
turbthe equilibrium of his powers, or if, 
perchance, he is occasionally surround- 
ed by adverse influences, from which 
there can be no escape, he is thereby 
better prepared to submitto their effects > 
and if thoroughly imbued with the prin-- 
ciples of the science, will do so, evinc- 
ing the calmness of the philosopher and 
the patience of the Christian. Can any 
thing be conceived better adapted to pre- 
vent insanity than the habitual exercise 
of faculties thus trained for action or- 
for Christian submission under trial ! 

“This, Mr. President, brings me to 
the very climax of the inquiry, and to 
the statement of the fact that the under- 
lying principles of mental science based 
upon these views of the physiology of 
the brain has been the pole star of my 
whole professional life—forty-two years 
of which I have been closely engaged im 
earrying out the professional and execu- 
tive details of large institutions for the 
insane." . 

It is understood by all thinking minds 
thatin the wisest treatment of the in- 
sane self-control on the part of superin- 
tendent, physician or attendant is abso- 
lutely necessary. Ofthis trait Dr. But- 
tolph might be said to be almost an ex- 
ceptional example; many instances to 
illustrate this characteristic might be 
given, but one will be sufficient. One 
of the patients in his ravings shut the 
door on Dr. Buttolph's fingers, almost 
severing them from the hand, but he 
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made no manifestation by either word, 
look or action that anything unusual 
had occurred. 

The examination of Dr. Buttolph's 
head shows several very strong charac- 
‘teristics, chief of which, perhaps, are 
Benevolence or kindness, Conscien- 
tiousness or a sense of right and duty, 
and Firmness or a tenacity of purpose 
that brooks no swerving from what he 
considers the true path. This charac- 
teristic was illustrated by a remark of a 
man who did not comprehend all the 
grounds of the Doctor's persistence. He 
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said: ''Dr. Buttolph, you are the most 
obstinate and the best-natured man I 
ever knew." 

From his likeness a phrenologist 
would infer that he understood himself 
and his surroundings, and how to adapt 
means to obtain desired ends. He was 
the rigbt man in the right place when 
he was intrusted with the care of the 
insane, and blessed has been the State 
of New Jersey in having him for so 
long a time as the superintendent of its 
asylums for the insane. 

-CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY DID FOR ME. 


N the days of my boyhood a few 
books and papers relating to Phre- 
‘mology came into my hands. A desire 
for more was aroused, and such works 
„ав the ‘‘Self Instructor” and ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy " were so interesting that 
{ learned theircontents more thoroughly 
‘than I did some school books. Having 
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begun, at one time, the study of medi- 
cine, the anatomy and physiology that 
I learned were very serviceable in giv- 
ing me clear ideas of Phrenology and 
physiognomy. While my reading was 
not very extensive in the number of 
works read, it was very thorough; and 
though I might nut have been able to 
read character accurately at sight, of 
Phrenology as a system of psychology I 
had a good knowledge. A very cheap, 
brief, but able examination by a lecturer 
gave me some valuable hints as to my 
conduct and occupation in life. Asa 
result I attended and was graduated 
from college. 

I wish to speak first of the benefit I 
have derived from Phrenology, because 
it threw light upon some branches of 
study which do not recognize its value ; 
and second, upon the benefit derived 
from it in my every-day life. 

The book which my class used in 
metaphysics was Hamilton's. Al] who 
have studied Phrenology wil] remember 
his summary disposal of the science, 
and students and professors considered 
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his treatment of the subject final. It 
was mentioned as an exploded theory, 
and no longer worthy of the attention 
or investigation of scholars. 

Probably no phrenologist considers 
the classification of the faculties as given 
by Gall, and improved by his most 
recent disciples, as absolutely correct, 
any more than the present list of chemi- 
cal elements. But in my study of meta- 
physics I always used the phrenological 
classification to clear and correct Hamil- 
ton’s views, learned from the book, al- 
though, of course, I did not always say 
во in recitation. lt would have sub- 
jected me to ridicule. What the book 
made hard and confused, phrenology 
made clear and simple, to be grasped as 
soon as presented to the mind. To this 
day, after having studied the usual col- 
lege text-books and some of the leading 
works upon the science of education, 
and being reasonably familiar with the 
works of men like McCosh, Browne, 
Whately and Mill, and also with writers 
like Cocker, Bascom and others in the 
domain of theology, I still think in the 
language of Phrenology, because by so 
doing I can keep myself clear. I would 
not disparage these men, but their con- 
clusions in regard to such things as 
the theory of knowledge and percep- 
tion, and freedom of the will, however 
grand, did not exclude errors in the 
classifications of the faculties and the 
operations of the mind. 

The problems in religion and philoso- 
phy upon which Phrenology has shed 
light for me аге many. It settles some 
points which have been discussed for 
years; I wish to name a few that are 
simplified by it. 

It has been asserted by one class of 
philosophers, since the time of Locke, 
that the mind of man at birth is like a 
sheet of white paper, ready for impres- 
sions, but has nothing in it except the 
capacity for the reception of experience. 
Another class have contended that the 
mind is built on a plan, that the paper 
is written all over with theinvisible ink 
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of the intuitions and faculties, which ex- 
perience develops and brings into view. 
The leading question is, whether con- 
science is a faculty which is the result 
of experience, or is a God-given faculty 
implanted by the Creator as a means 
of communication with himself. 

To a student of Phrenology who ac- 
cepts as real, because established by in- 
duction, the organ or faculty of Con- 
scientiousness the answer is plain that 
the conscience is an inheritance and 
not an acquired faculty. Also, in the 
same line, Veneration is not a feeling 
developed by observing the mighty forces 
of nature, but is related to a reality some- 
where in the universe. A faculty with- 
out a corresponding reality would be a 
libel upon the Creator. Spirituality 
also asserts that there is a Supreme Be- 
ing and that intimate communion with 
him is possible and desirable. A con- 
sistent phrenologist must be, in phil-. 
osophy, a believer in the intuitions, and 
in religion a Theist, and a believer in 
the omnipresence of God. Its precepts 
keep me from the errors of the Sensa- 
tional School of Philosophers as well 
as from skepticism. 

In the social nature, too, it settles 
some disputed points. The organ of 
Conjugality, being separate from Ama- 
tiveness, gives the lie to those who 
assert that regard between the sexes is 
at the bottom a physical, selfish, passion. 
If there be such a faculty, then the un- 
avoidable conclusion is that the Pla 
tonic element is a higher feeling and 
gives more lasting pleasure to the indi- 
vidual than regard with amerely physi- 
cal basis. It might be shown, at length 
by Phrenology, that a Lothario’s affec- 
tion, no matter how strongly asserted, 
is, by the iron laws of our nature, only 
a transient feeling, and that of the friend 
who treats a woman with knightly def 
erence is the one that lasts. The law 
is, the higher the faculty, the more last 
ing its action, and thus we learn that 
Conscientiousness, Veneration and Be- 
nevolence, being on е summit, will 
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go with us to eternity. There are also 
more, but I do not contend for any 


. questioned points, further than to say 


that we shall have Friendship, but not 
Amativeness, in heaven. 

My life work has been teaching and 
the supervision of teachers. In no oc- 
cupation is the ability to read character 
of more value in every-day work. Both 
the teachers to be supervised and the 
pupils to be disciplined can be managed 
more easily if their disposition and ca- 
pacity is an open book to the supervisor. 
From metaphysics I can not acquire so 
good a knowledge of the working of that 
complex unit, the human being, as from 
Phrenology. It gives correct laws of 
both intellectual and moral growth. 

A boy needs some treatment for bad 
conduct in school. Is his head high at 
the crown and broad through and be- 
hind the ears? If so, I appeal to his 
sense of honor, his feelings or his de- 
sire to be praised. To use harsh meas- 
ures would only arouse his strong will 
and Combativeness, and what I de- 
manded would be the very thing he 
would not do. Is his head low and of 
the animal type, with no indication of 
ambition nor fine feeling? He will not 
respond to higher appeals, and stern, en- 
ergetic measures may be needed, though 
not necessarily harsh ones. I treat him 
as an animal who is to be trained to do 
something. 

The one law, so often repeated by 
phrenologists, that a given feeling, emo- 
tion or condition of mind in a person 
excites the same feelings in others, has 
been of the greatest service to me. 
Kindness and sympathy in dealings with 
teachers has enabled me to have profes- 
sional] harmony to an extent rarely sur- 
passed. Having large Friendship and 
Benevolence, I feel a genuine interest 
in the success of my teachers, chiefly 
ladies, the thought coming to me that 
each one was some mother’s, father’s or 
brother’s dear one, whose failure would 
pain some one, as much as misfortune 
to my own sisters would pain my father, 
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mother and me. My interest has been 
returned by faithiul service, and often 
by permanent friendship. 

The same law has led me to make one 
suggestion—perhaps oftener than any 
other—to those who desired to secure 
good discipline, but were confused as to 
the means, and that is, ‘‘Do not scold. 
That only arouses their latent ugliness 
and makes them worse; but be yourself 
just what you wish your pupils to be- 
come. Speak kind words; try to like 
them ; take an iuterest in them ; be quiet ; 
never fret nor hurry. Those who do not 
yield to this treatment J will manage by 
some other means.” The results have 
proved the law to be true. Very few 
prove to be animals, below the range of 
such influence. 

It is my practice to place pupils in as 
high a class as it is possible and still have 
them to sustain themselves Arithmetic 
is really the basis of grading. Usually I 
glance at the organ of Number, and if 
that be large, with at least a fairly large 
organ of Eventuality, I know that they 
will not be laggards in a class slightly 
above them. Sometimes, to test my 
judgment, I ask such if they are fond cf 
arithmetic, and I have often smiled as 
they answered so emphatically in the 
affirmative, but I was not surprised. 

But alas! ofttimes Phrenology tells 
sad tales. A teacher with a small, pug 
nose comes under my supervision. Tes- 
timonials, advantages and even zeal, 
stimulated by poverty, all conspire in 
vain in her favor, and I know she will 
never have a record beyond mediocrity, 
and constant watching will be required 
to prevent utter failure. 

Perfect confidence in Phrenology as 
an absolutely correct guide to a person's 
character, or rather, perhaps, confidence 
in my own ability to read character at 
sight, has not, I have learned to my 
sorrow, always been as pronounced as 
it should be. In my own professional 
work, and in other relations, I have met 
people whose heads seemed, for instance, 
to show that they were intensely selfish, 
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as well as dishonest, and almost incapa- 
ble of a disinterested act. Their own 
conduct and professions, as well as the 
general opinion of others, differed from 
my estimate, and I have sometimes, alas! 
accepted their views, and thought that 
surely I had not read their organs cor- 
rectly. But in many cases, extending 
through a series of years, I have had 
occasion to see that the character was 
what I had thought it must be, using 
Phrenology as my guide. I have re- 
grets and misfortunes as a chastisement 


for my distrust of the scientific indica- 
tion in many cases, both in which friends 
have proved false and been unworthy 
of my confidence, from selfishness or 
low aims. 

It has, by its teachings as a science of 
mind, kept me clear in philosophy, de- 
vout in religion, and given me faith 
enough in myself to persevere in the 
cultivation of my mind and the bigher 
faculties of my nature. 

HENRY 8. BAKER, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, ETC. 


SHANNON, Miss., Feb. 19, 1892. 
DITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
— Almost as soon as I returned 
from the Institute, in 1891, I opened 
school. The first half day was spent in 
making a hasty examination of pupils 
in the presence of parenis and teachers. 
All were well pleased with this, to them, 
new way of starting off. I was more 
than pleased. І found I could tell so 
much more about the pupils than I 
thought myself able to do. I found 
also that it gave me a hold on them, and 
put me in sympathy with them in a 
stronger and more substantial way than 
any other method of dealing with 
strangers. When school was well 
started we organized a class for readings 
in Phrenology, using ''Heads and 
Faces" as а text. Iam surprised at the 
readiness with which boys and girls 
from 14 to 16 take hold of the science. 
Only to-day our lesson was *'' Choice of 
Occupations," and after the reading 
members of the class were called upon 
to assign other members to their proper 
places in life, and I am sure the work 
was done much better by these young 
people than it could have been done by 
tt philosophers" unacquainted with our 
science. 

In addition to the work I have done 
here in my school, I have had some op- 
portunity to lecture to students and 
teachers on the subject, and with much 
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success, The people are deeply inter- 
ested, and, what is thegóod thing about 
the matter, they can understand mental 
science as it is explained by Phrenology. 
At the last place where I lectured I was 
introduced by an educated M. D., who 
said: ‘‘The time is not far distant 
when no man can claim to be educated 
without a practical knowledge of Phren- 
ology.” This man was born and raised 
in the same neighborhood as Dr. Chas. 
Cald well. 

Many things come to my notice almost 
every day which convince me that peo- 
ple want to believe, and do believe, the 
truths of Phrenology. A few weeks 
ago а young woman killed her former 
friend in the city of Memphis, and the 
newspapers have been discussing the 
case since. It seems а very noted case 
in many particulars. To-day I read а 
description of the prisoner as she ap- 
peared in court for the first time. 
Among other things the reporter said : 
“Нег head is very wide above and back 
of the ears.” No explanation of this 
was given, it being simply a part of her 
personal appearance as it appeared to a 
reporter. 

I have been pleased at the favor with 
which teachers receive the truths of 
Phrenology, and I look to this science 
to lead us into the perfect light of the 
science and art of educating. Without 
its help there is no science of education. 
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With its aid thental evolution becomes 
intelligible. I hope to send you more 
good news from the ''field" soon. 

G. T. HOWERTON. 


— e 


THE TESTIMONY OF TWO PHREN- 
OLOGICAL DELINEATIONS. 

T is interesting to '* compare notes” 

with regard to matters of personal 

concern, and probably there is no line 
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as the time passes, and of these a good 
proportion come under the observation 
ofthe phrenologist. The writer could 
mention names that the world has heard 
of in prominent relations that appear in 
duplicate in the register of the consult- 
ing office. A well-known capitalist and 
active participant for many years in 
the more conspicuous reformatory en- 
terprises of New York City, who died a 
short time since, had probably con- 


of experience in which greater interest 
is shown by self-reflecting people than 
in the changes that may occur in their 
physical and mental constitution in the 
course of years. Some persons study 
their own mind and character atten- 
tively in the hope that they are growing 
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sulted every examiner of special dis- 
tinction in the United States, and seemed 
to enjoy nothing more than hearing the 
comments of a phrenological expert on 
the mental organism of a friend., He 
expressed himself to the writer on one 
occasion that the similarity of the de- 
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ductions of the different men who had 
inspected his cranium was wonderful. 
Something like eleven years and a 
half ago a young man visited the office 
of the well-known examiner associated 
with the establishment of Fowler & 
Wells, and was carefully looked over 
and advised in the manner following. 
** Your temperament is largely men- 
tal, and you can not afford to eat, work 
and recreate in a rash manner as many 
stronger young men take the liberty of 
doing without apparent detriment. You 
should select your food with wiseregard 
to hygienic law, practice free gymnastics 
and endeavor to increase your weightto 
150 pounds. Shun the ordinary fine 
white flour, coffee and sugar, pickles and 
pastry ; use the Graham bread, oatmeal, 
tart fruit, lean meat and milk. If you 
could take ten hours' sleep out of every 
twenty-four that would be the best use 
` you could possibly make of so much of 
your time, because it would rest your 
large, active and sensitive brain. You 
have a harmonious development of 
brain in the main, and: we should ex- 
pect that you would hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, that you would read 
and study, invent, write poetry and live 
in the domain of theory and thought, 
ideality and imagination. You are fond 
of music, and you have the ability to 
become a skillful manipulator of musical 
instruments; you have talent for me- 
chanical invention and skill ; you have 
a keen sense of beauty and refinement, 
an appreciation of wit and humor, are 
fond of the sublime and grand, and you 
live on the wing in a certain sense. 
Your Benevolence is large, hence you 
sympathize with the poor; your Imita- 
tion islarge, and you could personate 
on the stage. “You have faith in the 
divine, the immortal and invisible, but 
nota very strong tendency toward the 
forms and services of worship; you 
would work with the Quakers nicely if 
you were used to them. You have feel- 
ings that lead you to brilliancy of wit 
and intensity'of thought, but you have 
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your sad hours, your gloomy days, евре- 
cially if you overwork mentally or 
physically. We would give you more 
Hope, so that you would have astronger 
tendency tolook on the bright side. You 
can study ; there are few whocan do as 
much in an hour ag you can at acquir- 
ing knowledge, and you can not afford 
to spend the next five years in any but 
the very best way. Remember, with 
this hunger for knowledge, with this 
desire for study, this yearning after the 
higher, and the wider and the purer, 
you are prone to wear yourself out ; 
nevertheless, you can win the race by 
avoiding over-study and paying strict 
attention to the laws of diet and health. 
You are cautious, exceedingly so; you 
are conscientious ; you love justice and 
truth in the abstract and in the con- 
crete; you are fond of friends and 
society ; you make friends of children ; 
you are capable of loving devotedly, and 
when you get ready to anchor your 
heart and hope seek the Vital and 
Motive elements ın women, so as to 
have in the family the full range of 
temperamental power. Your appetite 
is naturally influential ; you are exceed- 
ingly nice and susceptible in reference 
to the good and evil that pertains to the 
table. You are not so strong in money 
loving as many ; you are afraid of being 
poor rather than anxious to be rich ; if 
you could have an income sufficient to 
support you handsomely you would 
not worry much abouti adding more to 
it and becoming rich. You have more 
than common talent for reasoning, 
studying, thinking, talking, writing ; 
you have more than common talent for 
mechanism and art, and dramatic art 
especially. You would do well in some 
department where refinement, morality 
and intelligence are to be exemplified ; 
you could do anything in the way of 
scholarship, but you are especially in- 
clined to literature, philosophy and 
morals. If you want to preach you can 
do it, and you can make the world 
better for your presence, but be careful 
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not to overwork; remember that the 
body is worth taking care of as well as 
the soul and the intellect." 

Nearly ten years later—viz., on the 
24th of January, 1890 —Mr. Gass again 
visited Professor Sizer, with a view to 
Ascertain what improvement, if any, had 
been made in his organization. This 
time it will be seen that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to give so much atten- 
tion to the health of the subject, and 
indeed, we may easily infer that Mr. 
Gass had endeavored to follow the ex- 
cellent hygienic advice he had received, 
and was in a far better physical condi- 
tion. To the examiner he appeared as 
much of a atranger as at the first inter- 
view, and certainly when we compare 
his remarks as quoted from the second 
delineation, it is evident from their 
phraseology that no thought of the sub- 
ject of ten years before was in his mind ; 
yet we can scarcely imagine a closer 
identity of meaning could exist in two 
statements, of which the mere phraseol- 
ogy is so variant. 

On the second occasion the following 
(in brief) was said : 

“Тһе quality of your organization is 
fine, and its manifestations are intense. 
If you take a dislike to anything that is 
done or said you feel a sovereign con- 
demnation &nd an intense execration 
toward it. Thereis no half way between 
good and bad with you. Things are good 
as long as you can tolerate them ; assoon 
as you can’t, they are bad. It is on the 
principle of the scale-beam—everything 
that is on oneside is beef, everything on 
the other side is weight. Your frame is 
lerge enough for à man who weighs 
twenty-five pounds morethan you weigb, 
and with your size of head such an in- 
crease of flesh would be a great boon to 
you. Your digestive system needs 
strengthening, and it is the part of wis- 
dom for you to study the laws of diet and 
nutrition. 

'* You area thinker. The anterior part 
of your brain isthe major factor. You 
ask questions and investigate matters. 
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You sift things and find out a great deal 
more than many do. It seems strange 
to you that men should beso muddy in 
their mentality and so stupid about see- 
ing the drift and scope of affairs. You 
havelarge Constructiveness, and you are 
& builder—not of wood, stone and stub- 
ble, but you are an architect that plans 
ideas, purposes, methods. This faculty 
would also make you a good machinist, 
and relate you to the various branches 
of mechanism in a marked degree. Com- 
plications are not so mixed to you as they . 
are to most men—you can see through 
them. Thecomplications of music would 
not be difficult to you. In that line you 
would take a good rank. You would 
have more stopsout, and work the pedals 
more than most men who played, and 
you would get more music out of the ' 
machine than others, but you would 
want it soft, smooth and precise. You 
see the mirthful side, and appreciate wit 
and humor. You are a good imitator. 
That would have made you a good actor. 
You can personify. If you were a 
speaker you would live it out. Every. 
fiber would be on the qui vive. Your 
Spirituality is large; therefore your 
mind liftsitself up into thedomain ofthe 
supreme and supernal. You rejoice in 
the feeling that there is something valu- 
able besides gold, something precious 
besides diamonds, something enduring 
besides the rock of Gibraltar, something 
true besides mathematics, something 
real besides real estate. You are gener- 
ous and sympathetical. You are sorry 
for three-fourths of the people you meet. 
If people fall short of the proprieties of 
life and conduct, if they fall short in 
wisdom and skill, you pity them. Ifa 
man has enough toeat, and three dollars 
aday, and a tight roof to sleep under, and 
comfortable garments, and he is hollow, 
Shallow and lacks information, and 
don't wantany more, you feel that he is 
‘poor, miserable and naked,’ and you 
are sorry for him, because he does not 


' know his weakness and want. You have 


the spirit of smoothness and agreeable- 
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ness, the faculty not only of conformity 
but of adaptability. You can therefore 
say harsh things very graciously and 
smoothly. Your large Idealty gives you 
an appreciation of beauty and refinement 
and a sense of theartistic. Language 
gualifies you to express yourself very 
fully. You havea good memory. You 
ought to be a talker, a scholar and a 
writer, or you ought to be an artist or 
inventor. You would invent things that 
are water-tight and yet goeasy. In dis- 
position we find that you havean anxious 
prudence and watchfulness; you are 
cautious, and take pains to have every- 
thing secure, especially when you are 
planning for others. Conscience is 
strong, and that makes you desirous to 
livean honest, upright life. You lovetruth 
and justice. You are firm, steadfast and 
determined among men. You ought to 
be able in argument, sound in philoso- 
phy and judgment. You ought to be 
keen in wit and quick in repartee. You 
ought to be especially clear in analysis 
and in illustration. You would enjoy 
seeing a fine dramatic rendition. You 
might not be so well pleased with trag- 
edy because that hurts, but in the melo- 
dramatic, where the life, the wit, the 
character, the affection and the truth are 
evinced, you would drink all in and re- 
joice. So, you are fond of hearing fine 
orators, who live their subject, and make 
it live in other men’s minds. You are 
ambitious to be respected. You are dig- 
nified and self-reliant, but your wit and 
imitation are so strong that you some- 
times forget dignity, and plunge into the 
foaming surf of fun, joy and frolic, and 
make yourself a child with children. 
Your Combativeness is sufficiently de- 
veloped to make you quick-tempered and 
prompt to do work thatis required. Com- 
bativeness sends a man upstairs two 
steps at a time when he isin a hurry to 
get something he wants at once, and he 
wonders why it could not be within 
reach. This faculty leads one to work 
fast when he is doing something that 
does not require strength, and to work 
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hard when he is doing work that is hard. 
You are like some horses that have to 
be held in a little in going up a hill that 
is steep. You don’t know when you have 
done enough as long as there is strength 
to go on. When there is something of 
a difficult nature to be planned for you 
put forth a supreme effort, and astonish 
yourself and others at the amount of 
achievement you can make with small 
muscles and light weight. Your sccial 
qualities make you welcome wherever 
sociability is to be found. There is an 
interchange of sympathetic friendliness 
between you and theold people. You 
have always been popular among old 
folks. They have vindicated and ex- 
cused you (if you needed vindication and 
excuse), and they wanted you to succeed. 
As а boy ten years old the grandmothers 
and grandfathers in the neighborhocd 
believed in you, and they do yet. Peo- 
ple like to put their palm in yours. You 
may not have any favors to bestow ; they 
may not need anything you can do for 
them, yet they like to meet you. There 
are some people as good as you 
are, perhaps better, that nobody feels 
drawn toward. They shake hands in 
a perfunctory way, and people get 
away from them as fast as they can. 
With you they will grip the hand and 
shake, and apologize for being in sucha 
hurry, and give one more shake and go 
on ; consequently, in almost any field of 
influence your Friendship would help 
you; your Wit would help you; your 
Benevolence would be influential. You 
are tender toward people. If you sey 
things moresharp and severethan after- 
ward, in the clearness of reflection, may 
seem fit, then you feel sorry. If you 
struck your horse a blow, when perhaps 
the rein was tangled somewhere, and he 
could not ‘obey your command, you 
would get out of the wagon when you 
found it out, fix the harness, handle the 
horse, and pat him, and thus apologize, 
and make him feel that you are not tyran- 
nical and brutal. Your life ought to be 
where there is artistic beauty, where 
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courtesy, logic and truth belong. You 
are cultured in your composition, in 
your method and in your thought. Peo- 
ple ought, therefore, to listen, for there 
is something to listen for. We would 
make you а speaker or writer first, and 
an artist and artisan later." 

A brief sketch of the personal life of 
the subject of the two delineations is all 
that can be obtained, but its outline in 
terms is corroborative of the phrenologi- 
«al reading, and in connection with it 
presents a general sketch of a man 
whose course from early youth has been 
creditable to himself and serviceable to 
others. 

Giles C. Gass was born in New York 
City, August 14, 1860. When five years 
old his parents moved to Pennsylvania. 
There he attended school in winter, and 
worked in summer. Не, as a boy, espe- 
cially desired to become a teacher or a 
preacher, but his parents could not af- 
ford to send him to the normal school. 
His father suggested, however, that his 
ieacher had been graduated from there, 
and that if Giles could learn as much 
from him as he had learned, the youth 
would be competent to teach without 
going to normal school. This proved an 
inspiration. It accomplished what had 
not been done in that neighborhood. He 
went to work, studied withzeal, and suc- 
ceeded. At 16 he passed a first-class 
teacher's examination, received compli- 
mentary testimonials, and was appointed 
to teach. Five winter terms were given 
to this duty, and in the spring he at- 
tended Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa.,where he remained while his savings 
lasted. Desiring to be employed ‘‘the 
year round," he sought a position as 
clerk, and found it in the office of Bodine 
Bros., à lumber firm on Staten Island. 
From junior clerk he rose to head book- 
keeper and cashier. This position he 
still holds, and can hold indefinitely. 
The place involves large money respon- 
sibilities, but Mr. Gass has never been 
asked for bonds or security. 

In reference to the first examination, 
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from which extracts have been taken, 
Mr. Gass says: ‘‘The instruction and 
advice received was worth a fortune to 
me. People who knew mesaid: ' Every 
word of that description is true as gos- 
pel,’ and I seconded the motion. Ten 
years later I called again, and requested 
а second examination, to test the science 
and see if the two charts would harmon- 
ize. The abstract of that is given to show 
its parallelism with the first. That 
second experience made me resolved to 
know more about Phrenology ; and I 
joined the class of ‘90 in the Institute, 
and I purpose to spread the warmth of 
the phrenological fire which that course ` 
of instruction kindled within me. 


A RETURNED LETTER. 


CORRESPONDENT from 8. 
Paul asked in a letter early 
in January, 1892, to have certain ques- 
tions answered in the JOURNAL, but 
it was decided to answer by a personal 
letter, which was done. As the letter 
was not expected and we had only the 
address ‘‘St. Paul, Minn.,” it did not 
reach the person, and being in a busi- 
ness envelope it came back to us. We 
now giveita place in the JOURNAL. The 
answer will suggest the nature of the 
question : 
New York, Jan. 9, 1892. 
A. J. MoC——. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your note of the 
4th inst., 1 beg to say: ist. An ordinarily 
healthy person's brain will grow, if his 
mind is kept active, unti] he is 45 years old; 
some heads, if connected with a vigorous 
body, will grow till 60 years of age. Old 
men’s heads, say at 65, will be found to re- 
quire larger hats than their sons at 25. A 
small head may be increased in size by the 
use of proper food and activity of mind, if 
the body be vigorous. 2d. A poor circu- 
lation ia sometimes natural, sometimes in- 
duced by the use of coffee, spices or tc- 
bacco, and by dressing the feet and legs too 
thin in cold weather. Boots, in а cold cli- 
mate, are better in winter than shoes. Try 
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it. It was a mistake for northern people to 
dismiss boots and use in winter laced shoes 
and gaiters. Yours truly, 

Ne son Sizer. 


—— 949 —— 


APPRECIATION. 

R——-—, Pa., Oct., '01. 
Pror. Мктвох Sizer: Your description of 
me and a lady from photographs, No. 5324, 
has been received. Many thanks for your 
promptness. It is marvelous, the pleasure 
as well as surprise one experiences when 
reading your description of himself—of his 
habits, ambitions, abilities and disabilities, 
' his loves and hishates—is more than worth 
the price you charge. You appear to know 
me better than I know myself. One would 
think from what you said of the lady that 
you were her companion, her most intimate 

friend, you know her so well. 8. А. 


Sanpy Hook, FAIRFIELD Co., | 
Conx., Jan. 2, 1892. 
Pror. Nerson Sizer: 

Dear Sir—My character, as taken by you 
December 7, 1891, I received to-day. 

I beartily thank you for your existence (a8 
it were). Don’t know who else to thank. 
Your delineation of my characteris perfect. 
You seem gifted with & power to read char- 
acter, such as no living being may hope to 
equal or surpass. After a careful examina- 
tion of your work, I feel safe to say you 
have not made one error. Common sense 
should teach us the truth of Phrenology, for 
it is proven in thousands of ways. I sur- 
mise if more people would make *' Phrenol- 
ову " a study, and obtain and follow your 
advice, we would have less criminals or 
cranks, also less divorces; but upon the 
other hand *' Earth" would be the equiva- 
lent of ''Heaven," merely speaking of 
health, happiness and contentment. I do 
not here wish to '' flatter” but ‘‘give every 
man his just dues." If this is any good you 
have my permission to use any orall or none 
ofit, as you may like, and in any manner, 
Icare not which. 

Wishing you a continuance of success, 
happiness, etc., I hope to follow your ad- 
vice. If possible, aball get others to send in 
their photos. Sincerely and truly, 

О. W. WEINLANDER. 
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TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars fox the best true story of a 
hit made by & phrenologist in giving & 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters. 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart. 
ment, PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 775 
Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO. 75.—Some years ago, at Mill- 
ton, Pa., & man who came very early, be- 
fore I had my breakfast, to a shingle mill in 
the place, trying to make me believe be was 
atramp. He was dressed very ragged, hat. 
dilapidated, toes out of his shoes, hay- 
seed in bis hair, looked very forlorn. I said 
to him: ‘' Your head is an inch larger 
than the average; you are a long-headed, 
sharp, shrewd schemer ; hard to outwit; 
capable of handling extensive business en- 
terprises ; cautious, careful, prudent; have 
inventive genius--could make a fortune in 
that line, and unless you have met with some. 
unavoidable reverse could buy and sell al) 
the men now in this mill." I said: ''Gen- 
tlenen, if you can hire this man heisa good 
worker, but I think he is not here for that. 
purpose; he may be here to hire men; he 
can handle men and money both; you will 
need no newspaper—he is a noted talker, 
will give you all the news.” 

The men threw up their hats and cried, 
“ Haskell, that is you, sure.” He claimed 
I had been posted. 1 never heard of him or- 
saw him before; had no hints of what he 
was. Не hadbeen toCalifornia twice; had 
invented a hay rake: made thousands of 
dollars; was very rich; а noted political 
speaker; noted as one of the sbrewdest. 
men in Erie County, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Н. А. M’OLINTOOK. 


HIT NO. 76.—After delivering one of his 
first courses of lectures in Chicago, Prof. 
Fowler employed а red-headed Irish porter 
to get his baggage to the depot, and upon 
asking the man what his charges were, he 
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replied: ‘‘ Faith, sir, if you will only feel of 
my head and tell me what 1 am good for, it 
will pay me well for me trouble." He then 
sat on the trunk he had been carrying, while 
Prof. Fowler proceeded to give him an out- 
lineof his organic development, and with 
the words of advice and friendly warning 
told him he ought to make a first-rate crim- 
inal lawyer. A few years later that red- 
headed porter was known as '* Murphy, the 
best criminal lawyer in Chicago." р. а. 


HIT NO. 77.—As an entire stranger, at 
Osborn City, Kas., in 1879, I was requested 
by a number of the citizens to come to a 
drug store to give a delineation of a young 
man about 26 years of age. Ata glance 
noticed a good intellect, especially Com- 
parison, Human Nature and Mirthfulness, 
and running my hand over the top head 
found rather small Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness; and I said: ‘‘ This man was 
never seen at а prayer meeting." To which 
he replied he never would be seen there. I 
said: ''From the indications on your head 
you are 80 busy at plotting tricks and pull- 
ing wool over other people’s eyes that you 
haven’t time to attend prayer meetings.” 

There was а great round of laughter over 
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this remark, and afterward I was told that 
the citizens sent for me on purpose to see if 
I would discover this trait of his character, 
for which he was noted all over the neigh- 
borhood. And І took in $3.75 before leav- 
ing the store, all voluntary contributions for 
examinations, my first money ever received 
for examining heads. JOHN OUNRAD. 
Durango, Col. 


HIT NO. 78.--Some nine years ago I was 
invited to visit Mrs. Smith's house, near 
the university, in Iowa City. to examine a 
certain student who was rooming there. I 
could find no good qualities in the youn 
man; he was bad, even to gambling an 


murder. He confessed that he had been 
the greatest gambler in Chicago. A few 
weeks later I was passing Mrs. Smith's 


house, and she called me in and said they 
had found by inquiry that Mr. C. was ав 
bad as I had stated. He had done some- 
thing not very becoming and they sent for 
me to examine him, and he was required to 
leave the house. It had been ascertained 
that he bad killed a man, and it had cost 
his father $4,000 to get him acquitted. 
D. R. PRYSE, Class of '68. 
Iowa City, Ia. 


CHILD CULTURE. 


———— 


GOYERNING CHILDREN, 
4. THE FIRST MORAL LESSON. 


* [n infancy the brain, being soft and warm, is 
easily impressed, and as it hardens those impres. 
sions аге retained."—Fenelon. 


WISE writer says: ''Patience is 

the first lesson to teach a young 

child; it should be taught to wait. 

Don't givea baby what it wants while 

it cries; calm it tenderly, and then 

promptly supply its wants, so that it 

will come to associate peace and quiet 
with its enjoyments.” 

Practically we can begin no fartber 
back than infancy. Emerson would 
have the grandparents of the child 
undergo the preliminary education, and 
such astute observers as Schopenhauer 
warn us that the mysterious element of 
life he calls *‘the genius of the genus” 
has a certain will power before it has 
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actually entered into what we call life. 
Men and women in whom the parental 
instinet is strong enough to subdue 
transient impulses for the'benefit of 
their offspring, really can furnish an 
impetus in the right direction to the 
souls of their unborn children. But, 
withal, their poweris limited by thelaw 
of inheritance, which has made them 
only agents for the transmission of cer- 
tain fixed qualities. So four real and 
deliberate legislation begins with the 
day of birth. 

But who thinks of it then? While 
the infant is like the tender petals of a 
rose, almost ethereal in its delicacy, 
grown people hold their breath in look- 
ing atit, fearful lest their utmost ten- 
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derness should not be gentle enough. 
They forget themselves ; do not give an 
instant's thoughtto their own peace and 
comfort so long as the tiny mortal con- 
tinues frail and helpless. And all the 
while that it is being made the prime 
object of consideration that wonderful 
little brain is taking account of its sur- 
roundings and learning to occupy the 
place yielded to it, so that by the time 
guardians awaken to a sense of its 
identity it has discovered that its cry is 
the powerful lever that moves the world. 
Even we, hardened citizens of the 
world. know how forcible is a first im- 
pression. With us reason modifies and 
corrects it. But infants do not reason ; 
they merely perceive things in im- 
mediate relations. The first effect that 
follows a cause they conjoin to it, and 
thereafter the two make an idea. If 
they cry vehemently and get instantly 
what they want they learn to attract 
notice by screaming. No reproach can 
attach to such manifestly natural con- 
duct. There are people who say that 
babies yell from ‘‘sheer natural de- 
pravity,” but I can not help saying 
that the depravity of the child is only 
the foolishness of the parent. Nervous 
parents, to whom an infant's shrill cry 
is like the prick of a pin, will make un- 
reasonable exertions to soothe it into 
quiet. They will supply it with such 
counter excitements as jumping, walk- 
ing the floor with it and attracting its 
attention by uncouth noises. This is 
something like the practice of savage 
* medicine men," who endeavor tocure 
their patients by beating iron pans. 
Babies are naturally very differently 
constituted in this regard, but I have 
never seen a baby so placid but what it 
could be trained into habits of fretting 
by being constantly ‘‘ fussed over" and 
waited upon. It is often observed that 
the children of decent pour people, who 
are left to themselves for long hours 
while their parents are at work, are 
docile and patient. They have learned 
to submit to the inevitable, to realize 
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that there are other claims before 
which theirs must, for the time being, 
give way. And other things being 
equal, this is a primary good, for the 
timecomesto all when duty lies not in ac- 
tion but in patient waiting upon circum- 
stances, and happy then is he who can 
wait with ease. 

Our little ones ought to be the sub- 
jects of a care as vigilant as we can 
give, but it should be silent and watch- 
ful, not effusive. The first impression 
a baby ought to receive is that of peace. 
Let him feel that he has entered a realm 
of order and serenity, where all claims 
receive attention in their turn. The 
youngest child is able to appreciate con- 
sistency. The second week he cries for 
exactly the same care he received dur- 
ing the first. | 

We must recollect that а certain 
amount of crying is necessary to young 
children. It helps them to bear dis- 
comfort, and is the natural outlet to 
theirfeelings. But babies can be trained 
to ery softly. They will never learn to 
be violent if they are treated with calm 
kindness.  ''Those children only at- 
tempt to carry their point by noisy and 
violent demonstration who find, by 
long experience, that such measures 
are usually successful. A child even 
who has become accustomed to them 
will soon drop them if he finds, owing 
to a change in the system of manage- 
ment, that they will never succeed." 

It is not right to ‘‘ try” the endurance 
of our little ones merely for the sake of 
experiment. Nothing is more repre- 
hensible than the practice of teasing 
children. It does not make them less 
sensitive or more reasonable, and it 
does spoil their temperscompletely. An 
old Eastern proverb says: ‘‘It is dan- 
gerous to jest with children.” They take 
everything literally and think us de- 
liberately unkind. The inevitable has 
lessons enough for them without our 
intervention,and all our trainingshould 
tend toward strengthening their moral 
character without blunting their sensi- 
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bilities. It is for their good, not that 
parents may be quiet and comfortable, 
that children should be trained in 
patience. It is the first step of that self- 
government they should begin to exer- 
cise as early as possible. They will not 
be the less bright or merry. Repression 
is no part of a true education, and all 
the fun and amusement they can get is 
perfectly compatible with self-control. 

I have in mind at this moment a dear 
little boy, not a dozen years old, whose 
exceptionally fine mind is constantly 
hampered in its activity by his frail 
health. He has repeatedly been taken 
from school, and his ambitious efforts 
baulked, but his hopefulness never fails, 
and he is buoyant and light-hearted in 
all the enforced intervals of the work 
he loves, with a cheerful acquiescence 
in present deprivation and confidence in 
the future. 

This power of waiting for the good 
momentarily denied is the basis of fine 
character. It is a sort of spiritual flexi- 
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bility that, like finger flexibility, must be 
developed early in life. And its presence 
is most charming, then, because unex- 
pected. What pleasureis imparted to a 
company by the entrance of a little one 
whose behavior is dictated by a well- 
balanced sense of the rights of other peo- 
pleand of hisown. Heisneither bashful 
norforward. Heaccepts notice content- 
edly, and if it is delayed he can wait. 
The only way of imbuing our children 
with feelings of consideration for others 
is by always treating them sympatheti- 
cally. Enter into their feelings and 
divine the moment when good impulses 
аге at work. As they grow older put it 
into their power to exercise the grace of 
concession. Few children will refuse 
if they are left to their own option. For 
there is a native sweetness about child- 
hood that makes a certain serious, gentle 
patience the quaint expression of their 
love for the elders who understand 
them and labor for their welfare. 
FLORENCE HULL. 


——— 9 ——— —————— 


ON 


OYS may be classified into genera 
and species, not according to what 
they know, but according to what they 
are. Whata boy has learned is only 
one element in an estimate of his worth. 
It is more important to discover what 
are his capabilities, to what intellectual 
and moral group he belongs, what are 
his tendencies toward nodosities that 
must be counteracted, what are his apti- 
tudes to be cultivated, what are the hab- 
its that must be regulated, so that they 
shall be helps and not hindrances in the 
battle of life. 

Plans of education should, as far as 
possible, be adapted to individual re- 
quirements; but as every boy is prepar- 
ing for life among his fellows, and as 
Providence has so ordered it that he is 
Strongly influenced by other boys, it fol- 
lows that to treat him alone, away from 
comrades, is only justifiable under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. He comes 
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THE TRAINING OF BOYS. 


into the world not only asan individual, 
with his own responsibilities and possi- 
bilities, but as one of a family, a neigh- 
borhood, a race, from which he can not 
be extricated except by death. Isolation, 
therefore, is as unnatural as it is unde- 
sirable and difficult. 

Until he reaches maturity every boy 
requires positive guidance from those 
who have had a longer experience in 
the ways of the world. It is always 
cruel, and it may be criminal, to allow 
a youth to experiment for himself upon 
conduct. Every boy isentitled to know 
what older persons have discovered of 
the laws of conduct, and to receive re- 
straint, caution and warning until his 
eyes have been opened and his powers 
of judgment developed. 

Healthy out-of-door lives, directed 
toward objects of enjoyment, of obser- 
vation, of sport, of acquisition, are bet- 
ter for boys than exclusive devotion to 
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books, and especially than habits of in- 
trospection, self examination, casuistry 
and journal writing. 


A teacher's business is to think of the . 


minds of his pupils individually, to 
strengthen, prune, stimulate the various 
qualities exhibited by each scholar. He 
should, indeed, impart knowledge, but 
he should also enforce the formation of 
habits—and especially at the schoolboy 
age—of close attention, tenacious mem- 
ory and accurate statement. These 
three mental virtues are not unworthy 
to be named after faith, hope and char- 
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ity, the trinal virtues of Saint Paul—at- 
tention, memory and truth, and the 
greatest of these is truth. 

The intellectual lessons that boys re- 
ceive should be so imparted that they 
may promote the formation of moral 
habits. Accuracy, carefulness, truth- 
fulness of statement, fidelity, thorough- 
ness, courtesy, self-control, deference, 
consideration, respect, temperance— 
these are virtues that may readily be 
developed while the boy is crossing the 
pons asinorum or stumbling over 
sentence of Tacitus.—D. Gilman. 


HOW 


MÈ MASON had one son and 
three daughters. She was a 
very careful and devoted mother, and 
wanted to do the very best for her chil- 
dren that could be done. Frank, her 
son, was a nice boy, rather delicate in 
his physique, fond of books, pets and 
pictures. He had a blooded spaniel 
when he was about ten years old which 
he loved dearly, but the dog was as 
much pain to him almost as pleasure. 
." Frank, Frank, don’t bring that dog 
into the house," his mother would say. 
* Frank, Frank, don't disarrange that 
library." *''Frank, Frank" (always re- 
peating his name twice when nagging 


him), ‘‘don’t leave the door open” , 


"don't bring your muddy feet into the 
house " ; ‘don’t lie down on your face 
to read; sitin a chair like folks”; “don’t 
be saucy,” if he expostulated. 

So it was don’t and don’t and don’t all 
the time, till there seemed hardly any- 
thing that had not some kind of restric- 
tion attached to it. His school teacher 
saw how matters were going, and tried 
to do something about it. One evening 
when she called she asked to see 
Frankie's dog, for she was very fond of 
dogs. ‘‘You know,” said she to the 
lad, ‘‘ you are to tell to-morrow all about 
a dog’s hind foot, and how it differs from 
а сав.” 

So Frank’s mother consented to have 
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SHE MADE НЕК SON 


DISLIKE HOME. 


the two little animals in the parlor, and 
they lay on the sofa between Frank and 
his teacher all the evening, as contented 
and well-behaved as a cat and dog could 
be, and Frank was really happy that 
evening. 

He got out his pictures, too, to show 
to his teacher, and he arranged them on 
the piano, as he was fond of doing, so 
as to bring out by contrast and harmony 
the best effects. He was really an em- 
bryo member of some '' hanging com- 
mittee ” in some Academy of Design yet 
to be, and heliked to cover the carpet 
with his pictures and arrange and rear- 
range them till they just suited him. 
But his mother couldn't bear to have the 
rooms *' all littered up with things," and 
so Frank had to suppress himself and 
his pictures and his outgrowings in so 
many directions that he got tired of it 
all. 

As he grew into young manhood he 
liked to go to the Soldiers’ Home, not 
far from his own home, and hear about 
the war for the Union. The old soldiers 
thought it was fun to teach alad how to 
smoke and chew, and the tobacco habit 
he formed before his parents knew he 
had any leaning in that direction. But 
the old soldiers didn't keep nagging him, 
and he liked them. 

When he he got well into his teens he 
asserted himself more and more, and at 
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Jast insisted on having his room entirely 
to himself. He locked it, and would let 
no one but one of his sisters enter it. In 
his room he hung his pictures whereand 
as he wanted them. Не read lying on 
his face if he wanted to, with his feet in 
the air and his head resting on his hands, 
and he smoked as he read. 

Nagging had lost its power over him, 
and he simply shut himself away from 
it, and grew according to the law of 
growth within his members. If his 
mother could only have let him alone a 
little while, keeping him close to her, 
and have left him to amuse himself in 


all harmless and boyish ways, humor- 
ing his innocent fancies and indulging 
his boyish freaks when they possessed 
him, she might have had unbounded in- 
fluence over him. She just nagged it 
all away, and while he was the apple of 
her eye and the pride of her life, she 
made him so uncomfortable that he was 
happiest when he wasinaccessible to her. 
We have no doubt that Mrs. Mason 
thought she was doing just right, and 
that Frank was a very ungrateful, cruel 
and even wicked boy, when she herself 
was most to blame. Are there not many 
other mothers who act like Frank's? 


——$--0-094 ————— 
PURPOSE OF DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 


ROM a recent article by Prof. Dun- 
ton, in Education, the following 
is quoted : 

‘Тһе attainment of the immediate aim 
of discipline requires that there be no 
skulkers, no laggards, no guerrillas, no 
independents, in the ranks ; but that all 
move according to the commands of the 
teacher, instantly, uniformly, quietly; 
and that all keep movingstraight on til] 
ordered to halt or to change direction. 
If this state of action is secured and 
waintained, no pupil will molest or dis- 
turb the others; and the school will be 
in that condition of order and quietness 
in which it is possible for the required 
work to be done effectively. This is the 
immediate object of school discipline. 
Its manifestation is outward, object- 
ive. 

All this is possible, however, without 
that subjective effect which I have 
called the remote end of discipline. In 
a word, it is possible to secure order and 
quiet in school without producing those 
lasting effects upon the pupils which 
constitute the elements of lofty human 
character. 

" What are the elements of character 
that should result from school disci- 
pline? It will help us in forming cor- 
rect opinions on this point, if we note 
some of the traits that should not result 
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from school life. The school should prc- 
duce in its pupils nothing of shyness, in* 
sincerity, deception, meanness, selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, untruthfulness or lazi- 
ness. These, as well as all other vices, 
are developed by practice. Hence the 
discipline of the schoo] must be so rigid, 
so orderly, so open and so active, that 
none of these vices can exist. For exam- 
ple, the teacher must see to it that the 
day is so full of honest work that there 
is no time for indolence or sham. But 
to give a positive answer to our ques- 
tion, we may say that right habits of ac- 
tion should result from the discipline of 
the school. Among these habits may be 
included habits of bodily, of intellectual, 
of zesthetic and of moral action. 

“А pupil should go out from the school 
with such habits of sitting, standing, 
walking, gesticulation and speech as he 
ought to practice in polite society 
through life, so far as these habits would 
result from the doing óf all that is re- 
quired to be done in school in the best 
possible way. A stooping posture in sit- 
ting or standing, ashuffling gait in walk- 
ing, the mouthing or clipping of words, 
and other bad habits of physical action, 
should never result from the repetition 
of acts required or allowed in the school. 
The physical actions demanded in 
School should be such as will result in 
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the habits of physical action that should 
be followed through life. 

“Тһе same is true of intellectual, 
zesthetic and moral habits of action. 
There is something wrong in .he disci- 
pline of the school, when its pupils go 
through life with their eyes closed and 
their minds thoughtless, The result of 
school life should be habits of observa- 
tion and thought. The student should 
take with him into active life a love of 
the beautiful and the good. He should 
be habitually obedient to all rightful 
authority, industrious, devoted to the 
good of others, a lover of learning and 
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fond of good books. His will should be 
in subjection to the law of right and 
duty. 

‘*Tosum up the whole maiterin brief, 
school discipline considered in its rela- 
tion to its remote or secondary aim is a 
branch of moral education. All disci- 
pline that fuils of moral results is defect- 
ive; it fails of its most important func- 
tion. Good discipline secures good 
order; and it always does something 
more. It uses its opportunity so as to 
form those habits of physical, intellec- 
tual and moral action which constitute 
the elements of a noble manhood.” 


THE DOINGS OF A BABY IN AN HOUR. 


WHILE since we published a boy’s 
diary that possessed certain sug- 
gestive reflections, and lately a record 
from equally authentic sources, chal- 
lenges attention : 

Uncle Will, the good-natured bache- 
lor of the family, was left in charge of 
the baby, while every one else was out, 
and out of curiosity he made a list of what 
the baby did in one hour, as follows: 

1. Yelled fifteen minutes without tak- 
ing breath. Uncle Will declares solemnly 
that this is true. 

2. Pulled out enough hair from his 
uncle's head and whiskers to stuff a sofa 
pillow. 

8. Crocked the wall paper as high as 
he could reach with the poker. 

4 Broke a stereoscope by sitting down 
on it. 

5. Swallowed six buttons and a spool 
of threzd. 

6. Emptied the contents of his 
mother's work-Kasket down the furnace 
register. 

7. Tried to squeeze the head of the 
cat into a tin cup, and was scratched 
badly in the attempt. Then yelled for 
ten minutes. 

8 Knocked in the head of a fine wax 
doll belonging to his older sister by try- 
ing to drivea tack intoa toy wagon with 
it. 
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9. Fell off the edgeof the whatnot and 
broughtdown with himtwo costly vases, 
which were splintered. 

10. Broke two panes of window glass 
with a cane which uncle let him have. 

1t. Fell into the coal hod, and black- 
ened his clean white dress 

12. Set fire to the carpet while uncle 
was out of the room hunting up some- 
thing to amuse him. 

13. Crawled under the bed and refused 
to come out unless uncle would give him 
the molasses jar. 

14. Got twisted into the rungs of a 
chair, which were broken to get him out. 

15. Poured a pitcher of water into his 
mother's best shoes. 

16. Finally when he saw his mother 
coming, he ran out to the porch and 
tumbled off the steps, making his nose 
bleed and tearing a hole a foot square in 
his dress. 

Uncle Will thinks that boy will make 
something yet. 


Sunday School Teacher (sadly)—I'm 
afraid Johnny, that I will never meet 
you in heaven. 

Johnny—Why ! What have you been 
doing now? 
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VITALITY—WHAT 15 1T? 


HE greatest of all mysteries is that 

of the true nature of life, or the 
principle of vitality, "Without going to 
abstruse philosophical reasonings, the 
fact of the actual existence of life must 
be an admitted fact, even if the question 
of the subjectivity or objectivity of what 
we call matter and energy is left unde- 
cided. The writer or the reader of these 
lines must necessarily be sure of his own 
existence —that is, the existence of per- 
ceptive faculties—although the certainty 
of the actual existence of anything else 
may be unprovable. We are unable to 
separate our intelligence from oursel ves; 
and although it is a fanciful, and per- 
haps illogical speculation, yet the idea 
that all thesurrounding universe has no 
real existence, but is only the ‘ baseless 
fabric of a vision," and that J—the ego 
—am the universe, must have occurred, 
at times, to every thoughtful person. 
Practically, however, we must base our 
actions upon the existence of an outside 
world, and the more we can bring our- 
selves into harmony with the conditions 
which environ us, the greater happiness 
and satisfaction we shall obtain. Pain 
and pleasure are realities, and to avoid 
the one and attain the other in thehigh- 
est degree is the '' chief end of man "— 
actuallv at least, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of the ‘‘shorter Catechism.” 
À newly laid egg is, apparently, noth- 
ing but a mass of albumen, with a few 
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other complex organic chemical com- 
pounds; but the miraculous changes 
which occur when it is submitted to a 
gentle heat fora few weeks, show that 
this mass of albumenis wonderfully dif- 
ferent from thesimple organic substance 
known by that name. The little micro- 
scopical cell or germinal vesicle in the 
yolk possesses the power of setting up a 
rearrangement of the molecules of the 
material of the egg, which results in the 
formation of suchcomplicated substances 
as are represented by feathers, bones, 
skin, flesh, etc., and asa whole endowed 
with the power of voluntary motion, of 
obtaining and assimilating other mate- 
rial into its structure, and, most won- 
derfully of all, in due time, of producing 
other eggs endowed with the same re- 
markabie properties, and thus preserv- 
ing and transmitting the principle of 
vitality for an unlimited period. If, on 
the other hand, we destroy or remove 
the germinal vesicle before submitting 
the egg to heat and moisture, what a 
different set of chemical reactions occur. 
It is like a clock from which the escape- 
ment has been removed. The complex 
molecules of the albumen and other 
compounds tumble down like a house 
of cards, the sulphur unites with the 
hydrogen—forming the familiar and 
offensive hydric sulphide—while the 
other elements rapidly pass through a 
series of changes continually tending to 
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the formation of simpler compounds, 
until finally the bulk of the egg is trans- 
formed into the carbonic dioxide and 
water from which it originally came, 
the small amounts of sulphur, phospho 
rus, nitrogen and other elements being 
also reduced to their simplest inorganic 
terms. And what is the cause of this 
difference ї Something—whether matter 
or energy, we know not what—condi- 
tioned upon the existence of a little mi- 
croscopical cell, which is apparently no 
different from any other, and refuses to 
yield up its secret to the most powerful 
microscope or the most delicate chemi- 
cal reagents. A similar condition is 
found in the vegetable world. The little 
‘ germ " present in every seed contains 
something which sets up and sustainsin 
action the chemical changes which build 
up а tree from water, carbonic dioxide, 
nitrogen and a few mineral salts of the 
soi. * * * Fromthesmallest amceba 
—which, as far as we can tell, isonly a 
bit of albumen endowed with the power 
of motion—to man himself, everything 
possessed of what we call life is ruled 
and preserved by this mysterious prin- 
ciple which differentiates living from 
dead matter. That our bodies are not 
ourselves is beyond question, but just 
what relation the chemical compounds 
of which we are formed bear to our con- 
sciousness, or ego, and in what respect 
one is dependent upon the other, no one 
can say. The brain of a Hottentot has, 
as far as we know, the same chemical 
composition as that of a Newton or Fara- 
day; butthe vital force which governs 
its actions must be different either in its 
nature or in its mode of action. Nor 
can we say with certainty that the vital 
force resides inthe brain atall. Portions 
of the brain may be removed, and life 
Still remains. Only when the nerve 
centers which govern important bodily 
functions—such as the action of the 
heart orlungs—are destroyed, is the pro- 
tecting influence withdrawn and the 
elements of the body permitted to return 
to their more stable combinations. We 
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can not say from direct experimental 
evidence that the vital force is inde- 
siructible. * * * But we know that 
life has certainly existed from the earli- 
est geological ages; and if we speculate 
—as we may legitimately do—upon the 
identity of the force which builds up the 
living being, and that which builds up 
the inorganic crystal, perhaps from the 
commencement of the existence of mat- 
ter, every manifestation of its action in 
living beings tends to bring about its 
constant reproduction and transmission 
to successive generations; after a plant 
or animal has reproduced its kind, or 
passed beyond the period when such re- 
production is possible, the vital force is 
gradually withdrawn, and what we call 
death takes place. And morethan this. 
The constant tendency of this vital prin- 
ciple seems to be towards the production 
of more complex and highly organized 
and differentiated forms of life, each gen- 
eration,on the whole, slightly surpassing 
its predecessors. In this sense, at least, 
life may certainly be said to be immortal 


and progressive.— Pop. Science News. 
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A BILIOUS SPELL. 


When my boy Ezra sets right down 
Ser kinder glum, er whines aroun' 

"№ can’t do errans, work ner run, 

Ner jump ner play "n' have no fun; 

"№ Fred "n? Joe, /n' Jack 'n' Jim 

"№ ev'rybody's cross, but him,— 

I know them symptoms, know um well, 
He's gon ter have a bilious spell. 


' Taint nature now, fer folks ter smile, 
‘N’ laff, "n! still be full о! bile; 
They lose their sleep, have toc much meat, 
"№ pies, ’n’ cakes, 'n' things t eat, 
'N' oh! such dretful aches, ’n’ ills, 
’Fore their done taking doctors’ pills ; 
"№ takes а sight : (tween me 'n? you 
Ov pison stuff,) t pull um through. 
"№ then ag'in, some live too bigh 
On vanity, 'n' social pie, 
'N' thoughtlessness; 'n' style; 'n' pride, 
"№ selfishness; ‘п’ lots beside;— 
Don't make no sunshine long the way, 
But jes git sicker ev'ry day;— 
"Tis biliousness, 'n' they can't see 
It's slayin' poor humanity. 
Eh? bless yer soul ! I don't preten 
But what /’m bilious, now 'n! then; 
But ez I said, jes take a snack 
О’ what folks say, behind yer back;— 
Go wash it down with briny tears ! Я 
With shattered hopes, 'n' righteous feats;,— > 
There's some, 'twould be a grace, t' gin, 
A right good moral physickin'. 
NELLA H. CHAPMAN. 
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AND GARGLING. 


(From the New York Medical Times.) 


N the general practice of medicine 
the use of gargles, as commonly 
prescribed, has elements of injury or 
danger that are, in my opinion, rec- 
ognized by comparatively few physi- 
cians. Speaking not so much from 
the point of view of the specialist as 
from a good amount of experience in 
private and clinical service, I feel war: 
ranted in saying tbat as much harm 
may result from the improper use of a 
good throat mixture as from the use of 
one that is unsuitable. A patient comes 
to his physician with an acute attack of 
pharyngitis or laryngitis. The consti 
tutional state may warrant treatment 
directed at the correction of gastric, in- 
testinal, hepatic, glandular, vaso-motor 
or other disturbances. Besides, topical 
applications are deemed necessary, and 
astringent solutions of one kind or 
another ordered. The gargarismal se- 
lection may be appropriate, yet fail in 
obtaining the effect that was expected, 
this especially in laryngitis. I have had 
many patients who came with a history 
of acute catarrh that had degenerated 
into chronic, their hoarse or rasping 
voices intimating laryngeal alterations 
of long standing. They had tried a hun- 
dred or more different things with no 
apparent benefit. The gargles of iron, 
alum, chlorate of potassa, boracic acid, 
borax, soda, benzoic acid,etc., etc., that 
had received attention, had proved often 
atemporary alleviation of the discomfort 
experienced, but nothing more. 

I need not raise the question in the 
beginning, of the competency of these 
patients to perform the operation of 
gargling ina thorough manner, for it 
must be plain enough toevery physician 
that one has to learn how to breathe, 
hold his head and to control the faucial 
muscles ere he can employ this method 
of medication with good effect upon the 
pharyngeal parietes. But if the physician 
expect his gargarisma to have a direct 
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influence upon the laryngeal membrane 
in any other way besides by reflex com- 
munication, he certainly ‘‘counts with- 
out his host." [Зее note.] 

In my clinical attendance I have met 
with many physicians who appeared to 
protest against the assertion that gargles 
were of little service in treating the 
larynx, until it was shown by reference 
to the anatomical structure and physio- 
logical action of the epiglottis, that in 
gargling the approach to the larynx is 
so protected by the muscular folds 
surrounding it and by the upward flow 
of the air, that little or no fluid can 
pass down to the voice box. We know 
that a few drops of fluid accidentally 
dropping through the larynx into the 
trachea immediately cause discomfort, 
if not considerable pain. Hence the 
true way to treat laryngeal disease is 
not by the gargle, but by direct applica- 
tions with the aid of the laryngoscope. 

In doing this a good eye, a steady 
hand and a ready knowledge of the ap- 
pearance of the voice organism in health 
and disease are essential. 

It has been very common for phy- 
sicians to advise a solution of common 
salt for nasal catarrh and for the throat 
inflammation that is so much associated 
with rhinitis. I am of opinion, and 
have reason to believe, that many ear 
specialists, as well as nose and throat 
specialisis, recognize the liability to ear 
disease following self treatment with 
such a solution. The patient sniffs up 
the solution or gargles with it, then 
proceeds to clear nose and throat by a 
violent blowing and hawking; the 
eustachian tubes are thrown into un- 
usual vibration, some part of the solu- 
tion is sucked into one or both of the 
tubes, and it needs but a few repetitions 
of this to set up a respectable otitis 
media, with its probable consequence of 
deafness. р 

In clinical work the prescribing of 
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nasal washes for the use of patients is 
necessary, and many are too poor to 
purchase an atomizing syringe for the 
proper application of the wash. So it 
becomes unavoidable for us to advise 
them to sniff up the solution, which is 
made as unirritating as possible, from 
the hand or a bit of sponge. I am 
usually careful to advise my patients to 
be cautious about this, to use but 
moderate force in the sniffing and also 
to avoid violence in blowing the nose, 
or in ejecting inspissated secretions 
from the throat. 

The use of the douche syringe I may 
be understood as condemning for nose 
treatment, at least as concerns self-treat- 
ment by a patient. The atomizer is 
vastly superior in every respect. The 
douche should never be used by an un- 
skilled hand in post-nasal applications, 
and the specialist rarely finds it neces- 
sary. What the atomizer can not accom- 
plish with an appropriate solution an ap- 
plicator armed with a wad of absorbent 
cotton usually will and easily. In cases 
that involve ulcerated surfaces, with their 
accompaniment of great sensitiveness, 
the utmost delicacy is needful to thor- 
ough cleansing, and the operation is 


much helped by the addition of a suit- 
able analgesic to the solution. Here 
cocaine hydro-chlorate comes into play 
as the most convenient of our agents. 
But in prescribing this as an elemeut 
of a gargle I should suggest a due 
regard to the intelligence and habits of 
the patient as well as to the nature of 
the malady, 

The safe course, to be sure, as Barton 
advises, is not to trustthe patient with 
the drug in any form, although in some 
tuberculous and specific cases its exhibi- 
tion for the relief of pain appears in- 
dispensable. 

H. 8. D. 

NoTE.--The late Dr. Morell Mac- 
kenzie said that he never found gargles 
"of any service in diseases situated 
behind the anterior pillars of the 
fauces." Seiler and Solis Cohen have 
made similar statements; but experi- 
ment has shown repeatedly that fluids, 
when properly gargled, may reach the 
extra-laryngeal surface of epiglottis and 
aryepiglottic ligaments; and unless 
there is much obstruction of the pos- 
terior nasal openings the gargled fluid 
will find its way through them out- 
wardly. 


—————»- 4 —«——————————— 


SOME DEDUCTIONS IN 


O discover just what progress has 
been made in anthropometry 
toward finding out whai can be under- 
stood about physical growth, develop- 
ment or culture, I will choose a few 
notes which may be intelligible to the 
reader from some that are accessible, 
and will add my own personal observa- 
tions. If I do not make any new revel- 
ations I think new light will be shed 
upon the subject of development, and 
some things made clear that have been 
imperfectly known. 

Reasoning from my own observations, 
an intelligent student of anthropology 
may be able, by applying the tape-line 
to his subject, to know what to look for, 
and in this way decide for himself some 
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questions it would be difficult or im- 
possible for him to have answered in 
another way. 

During six years I have been in the 
habit of making general observations 
upon men of all classes, although at 
first only upon healthy, athletic men, in 
good condition. The figures to be quoted 
in this article are official examinations, 
made by a professional trainer, who was 
especially successful in handling men, 
and under whom the three cases were 
trained during the two or three years I 
was among them. I had opportunity to 
observe them, and many others, nearly 
every day. From this trainer I obtained 
about twenty sets of figures like those 
quoted here, to which an added interest 
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is given because I know something of 
the history of the men at a considerable 
time after their examinations. 

The most symmetrical man is W. He 
ts an athlete, trained for the stage; 
amiable, quiet in his ways, of a pleasant 
countenance, clear complexion, well 
nourished. He has a smooth, lively 
skin, a good chest and arm, some of the 
back and arm muscle being a little tco 
prominent for beauty; he is the second 
man ina ''team" fora ''brother act” 
of three men; rather too heavy for 
agility ; has large muscles, but an un- 
usual''play of chest" (3in.)—the largest 
play among twenty four good men ob. 
served,* 

Age, 19; weight, net, 153; stature, 
67 1-2 in.; chest, natural, 37 in.; chest, 
inflated, 40 in.; right biceps, 111 4-13; 
left biceps, 1114-13; right forearm, 
403-4; left forearm, 101 4; waist, 30; 
right thigh, 201 4; left thigh, 20 1-4. 

This is à very good man. His even- 
ness of development, when both sides 
of the man are compared, is as remark- 
Able as unusual. In fact, neither side 
differs from the other any way. with the 
slight exception seen between the right 
and left forearm—not of great conse. 
quence. Where such qualities as are 
above noted combine, | should judge the 
man to be first rate every way. The 
pulsation was not noted in the examina- 
dion, but it was correct and normal. 


* The usual '* play " is 134 in. 

It may be said here that it generally occurs 
Among trained men that the play of chest (which 
is the value obtained in subtracting the *''nat- 
ural” chest from "inflated " chest-girth) becomes 
comparatively less after training. The chest- 
girth itself generally enlarges under training, but 
the variation above mentioned remains the same, 
or does not increase with the girth. I suppose 
that increasing the size of the pectoral muscles 
causes it to be less elastic. 1 measured a young 
ander-sized boy of 15 the other day whose play of 
chest was about 2 in., excelling that of the largest 
and best-developed man measured that day for 
comparison, among four or tive who wished to 
know their chest-girtb. The boy's muscles were 
nore elastic, or his ability to use them more com- 
plete than theirs, by reason of greater activity of 
the motor nerves or of their impulser. 
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Of pulsation, I recollect the most 
charming I ever listened to was of the 
subject C. His dimensions will be 
quoted further on. He was certainly 
the most magnificent man I remember 
ever to have seen, in hisfull gymnasium 
dress; a most conscientious, clean- 
hearted man ; true, I think, as a Damas- 
cus blade. To come in contact with him 
was something to be thought of with 
satisfaction. He was growing fast while 
in the gymnasium ; increase in girth of 
natural chest, 2 1 4 in.; increase of in- 
flated chest, 21.4; play of chest, the 
same as at first ; increase of right biceps, 
12 in.; left biceps, 11 8, making the 
left biceps (as well as left thigh), larger 
than the right; age, at second measure- 
ment, 18 years ; stature, not then taken, 
supposed to be the same as first, 721-2 
in.; chest, natural, 40; inflated, 411 4 
(play about the usual, 114 in.) ; right 
biceps, 14; left biceps, 1414; right 
forearm, 11 3 4; left forearm, 11 1.2, 
waist, 30 5-8 (an increase of 58 in.); 
right thigh, 21 7 8; left thigh, 22. 

The best athlete as such, although not 
by any means a professional (other men 
afterward excelled him in some regards), 
was M. He did the "'giant-swing " 
easily, and was a beautiful “light 
weight." Age, 26 ; weight, 125 ; stature, 
68; chest, natural, 86 1-2; inflated, 
38 1-2 (2 in. expansion, very elastic) ; 
right biceps, 121-8; left biceps, 12 1-8; 
right forearm, 10 1-2; left forearm, 
101-4; waist, 271-2; right thigh, 181-4; 
left thigh, 183 4. More than once, as 
he stood near me, I measured the right 
and left chest, which varied a very little 
in favor of the left. There was the 
slightest, if any, variation from strictly 
normal condition in this man. Не did, 
however, under too heavy strain, com- 
pletely break down at one time; but 
afterward rallied and became a first-rate 
man. 

The man W is a symmetrical, healthy 
man, coming somewhat near what may 
be called a normal or average good man, 
as regards his proportions. C is heavier 
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by 13 pounds, taller by 5 inches, greater 
in chest-girth by 8 inches. A subject 
T much resembles W, except in weight 
and stature, falling below him 3 pounds 
in weight, but exceeding him 31-2 inches 
in stature, making him thinner than W, 
and a little taller. T has the strange 
oddity of giving out, while contesting in 
gymnastic feats, for no apparent reason. 

Summing up the three cases, we have 
the following results: 

1. A remarkably symmetrical, strong 
and athletic man, approaching singu- 
larly near the type recognized as nor- 
mal. 

2. A very tall, large and generously 
built man, fitted for strength. 


1Of the “normal man" this can be said: It is 
supposed that somewhere there should be some 
kind of a type, imaginable or real, of what & good 
man ought to be. This article goes altogether on 
the line that three men, ач exemplified by the 
three cases cited here, can be found of excellent 
constitution, no one resembling in any consider- 
&ble degree theothers, in proportion, general 
make-up or in appearance, when looked at closely. 
The Egyptian athlete, as any one might infer from 
looking at the pictures of athletes drawn after 
the sculptures on the old monumenta (and I have 
found several beautiful examples there, not con- 
ventionally treated, but apparentiy drawn from 
living figures), differs singularly from the Grecian 
or Roman athlete, as shown by the numerous pic- 
tures of classic scuiptures. The former, while 
every way symmetrical,are much lighter than 
the latter. 
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3. A very light, delicately developed 
man, suited to feats of agility. 

Each of these men is an admirable 
example of a good man, in constitution, 
as well as of à man in good condition. 
Their after history is satisfactory, show- 
ing a favorable outlook ; yet each takes 
a different rank in society. t 

I may say that the first resembles the 
siatuesque style, being almost exactly 
to the eye a reproduction of a Greek 
athlete, in posture and development. 
The second is to the eye not so beautiful, 
artistically, yet a splendid example of a 
first-rate, active, practical man, round 
(or sloping) shouldered, broad at the pel- 
vis, strong of limb, large, vigorous, 
with a circulation of blood like a moun- 
tain torrent. The third isa long limbed, 
fine-grained, clean muscled man, like 
an Egyptian athlete. 

From loug experience in judging of 
men I like the last named best, being 
myself inclined to admire the Egyptian 
culture and development rather than 
the Greek, which I think tends to the 
extra-muscular. HENRY CLARK. 


tW, when last heard from, was doing a heavy 
brother-act on the stage, and reported in good 
condition ; C is a respected officer on the police 
force; M entered as a practicing attorney-at-law. 
The training, under the best and kindest trainer;]1 
ever saw, was a large benefit to each of them. 


———9———————— 


LA GRIPPE AND ITS 


A GRIPPE is an influenza and an 
epidemic disease. It prevails in 
the winter season; cold and freezing 
weather seems to be conducive to its 
spread and prevalence. The general 
causes of this disease exist in atmospheric 
conditions which are not thoroughly 
understood. The microbe theory is 
probably the most generally believed, 
but it is wauting in facts and evidence 
to establish its truth fully. 

The third week in January, 1892, the 
mortality in London was 46 per 1,000 in- 
habitants, and in Brighton, Eng., the 
death rate was 60 per 1,000, mostly due 
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RATIONAL TREATMENT. 


to this disease. In London the deaths 
exceeded the births by about 1,000 dur- 
ing said week. 

La Grippe is a catarrhal inflammation 
of the air passages, often extending 
through the Eustachian tube into the 
middle ear, and thus reaching the men- 
inges of the brain, causing severe pains 
and violent headaches. Also this in- 
flammation extendstothe frontal sinuses, 
thus reaching the meninges of the brain 
in the anterior portion of the head, pro- 
ducing frontal headaches and excruciat- 
ing pains in this region. Insome cases 
the inflammation involves the mucous 
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membrane of the entire alimentary 
canal. Most patients suffer with head- 
ache, muscularsoreness, neuralgic pains, 
chills and fever. Weak-lunged and 
asthmatic subjects suffer most and are 
prone to have pneumonia, and to de- 
velop an incurable phthisis. 

The treatment of this disease by drugs 
alone is not only not satisfactory but 
often detrimental and injurious. Such 
potent drugs as antipyrene, phenacetine 
and morphine are really not indicated, 
and their useis harmful. As this disease 
severely depresses the vital forces, every 
means should be used to preserve the 
vitality. If any drugs are admissible, 
mild febrifuges, diuretics and diaphor- 
etics should be given. When the organ- 
ism is affected with a depressing disease, 
as La Grippe, it seems irrational and 
absurd to administer powerful depress- 
ing agents and deadly poisons. Who 
kaows but what the medicine given in 
many cases is the cause of death. Is 
there any reason why a sick person 
should tuke deadly poisons with the 
hope that they will be beneficial and so 
aid the vital energies to restore health? 
The causes of disease are to be removed 
and destroyed, but in doing this some 
account must be taken of the laws of 
life and not destroy or endanger the life 
of the patient. The rational and most 
successful treatment of this disease con- 
sists in aiding nature by natural and hy- 
gienic methods. 

By these methods the first indication 
is to unload the bowels by a large enema 
directed at the colon, so effecting a com- 
plete irrigation of the large bowel to the 
coccal valve, thus washing out the 
descending, transverse and ascending 
colon. Then inject one quart into the 
bowel and direct it to be retained. This 
procedure will give great relief and allay 
fever. 

For the relief of pain the application 
of heat by fomentations, hot-water bags, 
hot water and vapor baths are to be 
given. These appliances establish a 
more equable circulation, relieve the 
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congested and inflamed mucous mem- 
brane and allay pain. Hot baths by in- 
viting more blood to the external parts 
aid the system in carry ing off effete mat- 
ters, and all the vital functions of elimi- 
nation are stimulated to a more vigorous 
action. 

Plenty of hot water as a drink should 
be directed. Two quarts at least should 
be taken in the twenty-four hours. This 
is & simple means, but is effectual in 
washing the mucous membrane of all the 
internal organs, especially the kidneys 
and the digestive tube. The products of 
inflammation are carried out of the sys. 
tem by imbibing large quantities of hot 
water. 

In cases of irritable stomach, lavage 
is the proper therapeutical measure to 
be directed. This is done with a stomach 
tube with a funuel at the proximal ex- 
iremity. Introduce two or three pints 
of warm water and let pass out by lower- 
ing the funnel just below tke level of 
the stomach. Repeat this two or three 
times, until the water comes back clear. 
Food should consist of gruels and broths. 
Very little solid food should be taken 
during the active stages of the disease. 
The quantity should be limited to the 
ability of the system to use and digest. 
Inhalations of the fumes of carbolic 
acid (or cresoline) and iodine may be 
given once or twice a day as an anti- 
septic measure. As no internal medi- 
cine is prescribed herewith, it does not 
follow that a physician is not needed. 
These methods of treatment should be 
under the direction of one who is famil- 
iar with the nature of the disease—-its 
progress and danger lines. 

During convalescence much care is 
required to prevent a relapse, and if a 
relapse occurs there is great danger of à 
fatal ending of the case. All exposure 
should be avoided for at least a week or 
ten days after the fever has abated. A. 
few weeks or more of movement treat~ 
ment by mechanical and manual mas- 
sage is one of the best preventive medi:- 
cines. This treatment overcomes the 
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tendency to congestion of the brain and 
lungs, and aids nature in establishing the 
normal action of the organs of elimi- 
nation and excretion. 

This may be properly considered 
rational treatment and requires some 
work as well as skill in direction, and 
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SOME MYSTERIES 


OME things we are unable to 
fathom have come within our 
experience. The query rests just here: 
How can one's mind throw out its long- 
ings and needs for help, and cause an 
impression to be made upon the mind of 
another person at some distance away ? 
I will illustrate by giving an incident : 

Two ladies were friends, very dear 
friends, and one seemed to placeimplicit 
confidence in the other to relieve her in 
times of trouble by prayer. One day 
the latter was feeling quite ill, and had 
retired to her room for rest, when she 
felt deeply impressed to arise and en- 
gage in prayer for her friend, and did so. 

The next time the friends met the first 
referred to said to the other : ** Our boy 
was given up by his physician to die, 
and I did want you so! My whole soul 
went out in an agonized cry for you to 
he!p me! I knew very soon that you were 
interceding for me, and I grew calm 
and comforted. Our boy began to show 
more favorable symptoms in a few 
hours, and has recovered.” 

This same lady had a dear friend die, 
and being expected to write an obituary 
notice, had begun to do so, when she 
had a sense that the door of the room 
adjoining slightly moved, and that the 
spirit of her friend passed through and 
came to her side, and stood looking over 
her shoulder as she wrote. It was a 
lovely day in autumn, the doors and 
windows being open, through which 
came the sunlight and the songs of 
birds. She did not feel afraid, although 
the feeling that this intangible form was 
waiting silently at her side to witness, 
as it were, the writing of her own 
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should not be prohibited or objected to 
on this account. If our lives are worth 
anything to ourselves, our friends and 
to the world, we should receive the best 
treatment known when affected with 
this dangerous ailment. 

J. G. STAIR, M. D. 


WE LIVE IN 


obituary, necessarily occasioned a 
strange sensation. 

Afterward the lady learned that she 
had written something of which her 
frie.d would not have approved, al- 
though the writer supposed it to betrue. 

The lady once speaking of this 
strange experience to a friend, the latter 
said: “І had a similar experience. I 
was caring for a woman who was ill, 
when I said to her that the church social 
would meet on the Wednesday follow- 
ing. ‘I must go,’ said thesick woman ; 
‘Ishall be well enough by that time, and 
I want to go with you. Now, remem- 
ber, I shall surely go!’ The night pre- 
vious to the social the woman died. 
When І arose in the morring it seemed 
to me that she was there, and I never 
moved during the day but I felt the 
presence of that form beside me.” 

Neither of these ladies were spiritu- 
alists, inthe common acceptation of the 
term. That we are surrounded by 
strange unseen forces is certain, and if 
they can be explained by science re- 
mains to be seen. 


‘« The hour is coming when men's holy Church 

Shall melt away in ever-widening walls, 

And be for all mankind ; and in its place 

A migntier Church shall come, whose cove- 
nant word 

Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then ; 

Amo shall be the password through its gates * 

Man shall not ask his brother any more 

‘t Believest thou ? but, * Lovest thou ?' " 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Bearing ot Good or Bad 
Conduct Scientifically Con- 
sidered.—What, then, is good conduct 
or bad? The question is easily asked, but 
without reference to external circum- 
stances, impossibleto answer. Per se, there 
is no good or bad conduct. Under certain 
circumstances a vulgar, bruta] murder may 
become a glorious and brave act, a good 
deed in the truest senge of the word, as, for 
example, in the case of Charlotte Corday. 
Nor must the view of one's fellow-crea- 
tures be accepted as a criterion of good or 
bad conduct, for different parties are apt to 
cherish diametrically opposed opinions on 
the same subject. There remains then only 
one’s inner feeling or conscience. Good 
conduct awakes in this a feeling of pleasure; 
bid conduct, a feeling of pain. And by 
this alone can we discriminate. Now let 
us further ask what sort of conduct pro- 
ducesin our conscience pleasure, and what 
sort of conduct induces pain. If we in- 
vestigate а great number of special cases, 
we shall recognize that conduct which 
proves advantageous to the individual, to 
the family, to the State and finally to man- 
kind produces & good conscience, and that 
conduct which is injurious to the same 
series gives rise to a bad conscience. 

The conscience is one of the mental 
qualities of man acquired by selection and 
rendered possible by the construction and 
development of the commonwealth of the 
State. Conscience urges us to live rightly ; 
that is, to do those things that will help 
ourselves and our family, whereby our 
fellow-creatures, according to their degrees 
of relationship, may be benefited. We 
find, therefore, that the only possible defini- 
tion of a good deed is the one that will 
benefit the series of germ cells arising from 
one individual; and, further, which will be 
of use to others with their own series of 
germ cells, and that in proportion to the 
degree of relationship. 

It is clear that on this point also the 
ordinary conception of the future state of 
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the soul agrees fundamentally with the 
result of observations on the prosperity of 
the series of germ cells. 

As all the forces of nature known to the 
ignorant barbarian only by their visible 
workings call forth in him certain vague re- 
ligious ideas, which are but a reflection of 
these forces in an anthropomorphically dis- 
torted form, so the apparently enigmatical 
conception of the eternal soul is founded on 
the actua] immortality and continuity of 
the germ-plasma.— Mind. 


Prehistoric Trephining in 
Peru.—The antiquity of trephining has 
formed a frequent topic for the medical 
historian, and many skulle have been pro- 
duced from caves in France, the Canaries, 
Algeria, Mexico and Peru, which bear evi- 
dence of having undergone the operation 
during life. M. Broca has written a good 
deal on the subject, also Dr. Prunieres, of 
Toulouse, who discovered some of the вресі- 
mens. There does not seem to be any 
doubt that the European specimens really 
represent & rude surgical operation, for in 
many of the cases the edges of the bone are 
rounded asif the individual had lived for 
some considerable time after the operation. 
Less, however, would appear to be known 
about the Peruvian trephining, as the ac- 
counts existing in medical literature are 
apparently limited to a description of a 
single specimen by Broca and Nott. A very 
interesting paper has, however, now been 
published in La Cronica Medica of Peru, by 
Dr. A. Lorena, of Lima, with drawings of 
four skulls, which, however, are only in- 
tended to serve as specimens of several 
hundred similar ones ір the old tombs of 
Calca and Pomancanchi, in Silque. Al- 
though Dr. Lorena does not seem to hold 
any strong views on the origin of the tre- 
phine holes, he thinks it very doubtful 
whether they were made by a surgical oper- 
ation, though the beveling and notching 
may have been done by some rude instru- 
ments—perbaps with some reference to the 
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fitting of an obturator plate of lead, silver, 
gourd or other substance, such as is not 
uncommon at the present day in some parts 
of South America. It is suggested that 
specific disease, whicb is known to have 
been very common in the time of the Incas, 
notwithstanding the severe moral laws, 
may have caused the perforations, or some 
of them. Another explanation possible is 
that the skulls were injured by weapons. 
A third may also occur to those who are 
acquainted with the diabolical cruelty of 
Indians—viz., that the holes in the skulls 
may have been chiseled or burnt out as a 
species of torture. The objections to the 
theory of surgical trephining are that the 
Incas seem to have had no knowledge of 
boring instruments, and that the operation, 
if such it were, must have been an exceed- 
ingly common one, judging from the numer- 
ous skulls that are found with holes in 
them. Of course, among there people, as 
among others where it is more certain tbat 
holes have really been chipped, scraped or 
drilled into the cranium by barbarous sur- 
geons, the idea probably was to prov'de an 
outlet for the evil spirits which were sup- 
posed to cause headaches or other diseases. 
In one of the skulls with two apertures 
there is between thesea kind of pit, in shape 
something like the cells of a wasps’ nest, 
which gives one the impression that the 
operator, after making a commencement 
there, thought better of it, and began again 
at a little distance. Two of the specimers 
figured present two apertures, and two one 
only. Five of the holes are approximately 
circular, and are in the parietal bones ; the 
sixth, which is very irregular, probably 
from pathological processes, is in the occi- 
pital bone. Most of them are beveled at 
the expense of the outer table, and one is 
crenate, as if the edge had been filed with a 
cylindrical flle or cut with a boring instru- 
ment, there being sixteen arcs in the cir- 
cumference. It is possible this may have 
been done after death, with the intention of 
making an amulet.— London Lancet. 

An Anti-Beggar Movement in 
Germuny.—In most German towns there 
is now a general anti-beggary society, the 
members of which pledge themselves to 
give nothing to beggars at their door, and 
testify to their pledge by a small notice ret 
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on their front gates. The tramp wastes his 
time in begging from door to door, when 
this notice meets him at every turn. In the 
city of Dresden the anti-beggary society 
has a membership of over 5,000. It under- 
takes a variety of enterprises, an employ- 
ment bureau, a rent-savings office and the 
temporary relief of resident poor. The 
minimum membership fee is fifty cents a 
year. The members of such a society do not, 
however, stop with the negative check of 
beggary. Atthe entrance of each town, or, 
if the town be large, at each of its gates— 
there is set an office, where, for work done, 
generally in chopping wood, the wayfarer 
obtains a ticket, entitling him to temporary 
lodging and food. Near by is usually set 
a ‘‘ Wayfarer's Lodging House,” where his 
ticket insures his reception, and where he is 
free from the temptations of the putlic 
house. The employment station is supported 
by the county in which the town lies, in 
order to rid the town of tramps, and the 
lodging-house, which is to save the tramp 
from temptation, is provided for by contri- 
butions from the anti-beggary society and 
by church collections. Together they form 
& good temporary test. No wanderer, on 
coming tosuch a town, need go without food 
ог bed, if he is willing to work for them. 
No citizen need give at his door, for there is 
food and lodging waiting for the man at the 
city gate. The complete scheme provides 
for these stations at intervals of half a day's 
journey throughout Germany. It is assumed 
that the tramp will earn his food and lodg- 
ing in a half-day's work. In the morning, 
therefore, he may travel with the assurance 
of reaching another station, where, in the 
afternoon he must work. If he presents 
himself after 2 р. м. he gets no further help. 
Each wanderer must carry with him a 
ticket, on which is stamped the name of his 
last station with the date of his rcception 
there. Thus, when the network of there 
hospices extends throughout Germany, all 
excuse for wandering beggars seems to be 
removed, and a positive treatment of friendly 
aid as well as a negative treatment of refusal 
at one’s door is applied. 

This relief is alltemporary, but something 
more permanent is offered the tramp also, in 
Germany, in the so-called labor colonies. 
These colonies are not penal institutions. 
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"They do not compel men either to come or 
to stay. They are not under state control 
and stand firmly for self-help. They are 
simply refuges where any man who wants 
work, and can not flnd it, may go, for any 
period up to two years, and be sure at least 
of self-support. Any man who wants to 
work ought to have a chance to work, and 
апу man who has even the remnants of self- 
help in him ought to find circumstances 
where self-help is encouraged ; such are the 
first principles of the labor colonies. "There 
are now twenty-two of these colonies in va- 
rious parts of Germany. They lie for the 
most part in regions remote from, large 
towns and their temptations, and therefore 
far from the common ways of travel. 

The above, from the Forum, supplies an 
excellent hint or two for the treatment of 
the growing tramp evil in America. 


The Fate of the Last Man.— 
The fate of the last man is a subject that 
has been variously discussed by scientists 
of one shade and another, and of about a 
dozen solutions of the question, seven of 
the best are summarized below : 

1. The surface of the earth is steadily di- 
minishing; all the landed portion will at 
last be submerged and the last man will be 
drowned. 

2. The ice is gradually accumulating at 
the North Pole and slowly melting at the 
South; eventually the earth's center of grav- 
ity will change, and the last man will be 
killed by the rush of movables when the 
catastrophe finally comes. 

8. There is a retarding medium in space, 
causing a gradual loss of velocity in all the 
planets. The earth, obeying this law of 
gravitation, will be drawn nearer and nearer 
the sun, until at last humanity will be roasted 
from the face of the globe. 

4. The amount of water on the earth’s 
surface is slowly drying up. Finally the 
earth will be an arid waste, like the moon, 
and the last man will die pleading for a 
drop of moisture with which to wet his 
tongue. 

5. A gigantic planet is likely to tumble 
into the sun at any time. Inthat event our 
great luminary would blaze up and burn the 
earth and the other planets in its train to 
cinders. 
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6. With the beginning of the year 3000 
A. D. the human family will commence to 
retrograde, and within 1,000,000 years from 
that date man will not be higher in the scale 
of nature than the plant louse of to-day. In 
this case there will be no ‘‘Jast man.” 

7. The sun's fires wlll gradually burn out, 
and the temperature will cool in conse- 
quence. The earth's glacial zone will en- 
large, driving shivering humanity toward 
the equator. At last the habitable space will 
lessen to nothing, and overcrowded human- 
ity will be frozen in a heap. 


Origin of Dresden China.—Ac- 
cording to a writer in Harper's Bazar, the 
first bard porcelain made in Europe—for 
majolica, Palissy ware and others of the 
sort are pottery, and not porcelain—was 
Dresden ware ; and in that iine nothing has - 
ever been made to exceed its beauty. Its 
flowers, ita ribbons, its ornaments, are per- 
fection in design and color; there is a ru- 
mor that real lace is put intothe clay before 
firing for the parts representing lace, but 
how that may be we do not know. It owes 
its existence to an accident. The chemist 
who had been imprisoned by the elector in 
order to find the secret of making gold and 
of the elixir of Jife, having come across some 
substance resembling porcelain in the bot- 
tom of a crucible, was unable to get it of a 
pure tint till a rider one day found a pecu- 
liar white clay on his horse’s hoofs, which 
he dried and sifted and sold for bair powder; 
and the unfortunate chemist, using it and 
observing its weight, experimented with it, 
and straightway the great Dresden ware— 
or Meissen, as it is more correctly called— 
became a success, the first sculptors and 
colorists of the day lending their art to ita 
perfection. 

Cruelty, or rather tyranny, has often 
attended Dresden china; for Frederick 
the Great, having sent great quantities 
of this white earth to Berlin, took captive 
the best workers in the Meissen and sent 
them after it, never allowing them to see 
home again ; and presently he obliged the 
Jews in his dominion to buy the china he 
thus manufactured by refusing them mar- 
riage licenses till they had procured a 
costly service, thus gaining an immense an- 
nual revenue. 
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A Human Origin of Morality. 
— Prof. C. H. Toy argues in the following 
manner for the evolution theory of human 
morality, in the Popular Science Monthly : 
** It would appear, from the codes of peoples 
for whom no divine revelation is claimed 
by us, that man by his unaided efforts has 
come to the knowledge of the best princi- 
ples and practices of morality, has not only 
made admirable rules of conduct, but has 
perceived that the essence of goodness lies 
in the character of the soul. If this be so, 
it is unnecessary to suppose a supernatural 
divine revelation to account for the ethical 
phenomena of society. It might be said, 
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indeed, that all this ethical development 
proceeds from a primitive divine revelation. 
But this statement rests on no historical 
proof, nor would it explain the fact that the 
ethical progress of a nation goes hand im 
hand with its growth in civilization. If the 
ancient Hebrews received their ethical code 
directly from God, whence comes it that 
manners were milder in Ezra's time thap 
in the pre-exilian prophetic period, less 
mild in the days of David, and compara- 
tively rude in the period of the Judges? It 
would be singular if the generations which 
stood nearest the revelation were least 
affected by it. 


NEW YORK., 
April, 1892. 
SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
SEVENTH PAPER. 

IT is offered by some who have ex- 
amined the articles already published, 
as a comment, if not criticism, that one 
reason for the lack of definite and proper 
training in morals is the want of a well- 
established or generally received system 
of mental philosophy, in which the 
moral elements are set forth with accu- 
racy, and their relation to character 
and conduct practically elucidated. 

This comment, in the light of the 
psychology that has obtained wide cir- 
culation in later years, fails to have 
much force. The older philosophers, 
especially those representing the Scot- 
tish school, had formulated a body of 
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ethics that covered a wide field of morat 
activity ; but, while for the most part 
very accurate in the analyses, it did not- 
possess that simplicity and practical 
adaptation that are essential to indi- 
vidual use. Neither the parent nor the 
teacher could take a treatise of Stewart, 
or Brown, or Hamilton, and find in it. 
counsel and direction forthe instrüction 
of the young in the elements of moral 
conduct. These authors, indeed, were 
scarcely known beyond the walls of 
universities, and were regarded as be- 
longing to a course of training of an 
advanced order. The student who 
conned them did so commonly in а 
rather superficial manner, and he who- 
approached a course in moral science 
with the spirit of earnest interest, feel- 
ing that it was of much importance to 
an understanding of his higher nature, 
and to the development of the best. 
faculties of his mental economy, was а 
student of rare thoughtfulness. 

The discovery of the mind’s positive 
connection with the human body 
through special functions of the braim 
compelled a revolution in psychology, 
bringing it inductively within the range 
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of physical science, and so rendering its 
phenomena subject to the laws of logical 
analysis. We may not be able to say 
more regarding the essential nature of 
the mind entity than the ancient and 
medizeval philosophers did, but the 
modern philosopher knows that the 
manifestation of thought and character 
has а dependence upon physical organ- 
ism, and that the development of the 
latter, its temperament, quality, tone, 
condition, have a controlling influence 
in such manifestation. In the size, form 
and quality of the brain, in the struc- 
ture of its mesh-like convolutions, the 
anthropologist of our day reads the 
grade of individual development in 
mental capacity, and is able to distin- 
guish many evidences of racial affinity, 
and to classify special orders of intel- 
lectual, social and moral character. 

Farther than this observation and ex- 
periment have demonstrated that train- 
ing and environment not only impart 
direction and purpose to the exercise of 
natural powers of mind, but may largely 
modify inherited tendencies of develop- 
ment. In previous articles it has been 
shown that the object of intellectual 
training is to bring out and make useful 
in the every day affairs of life the 
latent or nascent faculties of the young; 
the pedagozical world apparently acting 
on the conviction that the systems com- 
monly employed in the schools will be 
sufficient to develop every boy and girl, 
who is kept in regular attendance, to а 
degree that will render them serviceable 
in the community. 

The limitations that some writers im- 
pose upon human organisation through 
hereditary effect seem to have a more 
pronounced relation to the moral na- 
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ture than to the intellectual. We hear 
frequently of vicious and criminal acts 
by persons who have been "''investi- 
gated" by the specialist and adjudged 
naturally prone to a wicked course, or 
"morally insane"—while their intel- 
lectual power has passed muster. Grant- 
ing that the judgment be true, does it 
follow as a necessary conclusion that 
those “ moral unfortunates" could not 
have been trained to act a better part ? 
Certainly not. The law of development, 
in its relations to means and ends, ap- 
plies no more to one side of human 
character than to another. '* God's ways 
are equal" In the ordering of the 
economy of man nature is not incon- 
sistent, and her formularies for the 
regulation of both mind and body are 
based on principles having a parallel 
application. One of the severer of 
physiologists, Dr. Maudsley, observes 
in this connection what has significance 
here. ln answer to the question, ''Is 
& man, then, hopelessly chained down 
by the weight of his inheritance?” he 
uses this language : 

“ Ву no means; for there is some- 
thing else besides inheritance which 
makes fate, and that is education. It is 
a physiological law that the brain 
throughout infancy, childhood and 
youth grows to the circumstances 
which it is placed among; and, there- 
fore, the actual development of a brain 
may be much influenced by the sort of 
nutriment supplied to it as Jong as it 
grows. It would be rash, indeed, to 
venture to limitthe effect which a right, 
reasonable, moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education may have on the worst 
inheritance." 

This statement of Dr. Maudsley is 
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taken to apply to the young, especially 
to individuals in that period of life in 
which they are properly kept under the 
guidance of parent, teacher and employ- 
er, and are not competent to prosecute 
any line of occupation independently of 
their elders. The qualification which 
the eminent writer himself makes of the 
quoted statement in the same paragraph 
with regard to ‘‘an individual at the 
meridian of life, with a bad inheritance 
and a bad education," shows clearly 
enough that he intended to emphasize 
his meaning as respects the possible 
effect of good education in modifying 
the impress of ‘* the worst inheritance." 

Having now reviewed the actual state 
of society as regards moral training in 
the home and in the school, and shown 
conclusively, we think, that the preva- 
lence of vice and crime are due to negli- 
gence and indifference on the part of 
society to the use of correct and well- 
formulated methods in the moral de- 
velopment of children and youth, rather 
than to the incidents of inheritance, we 
are ready toconsider the principles that 
should enter into a system of ethical 
training. This will be the purpose of 
future articles; and in discussing so 
important a topic the editor will be 
grateful for any suggestion or criticism 
that the reader, who has given careful 
attention to the interests involved, may 
find it convenient to send him. 


өз ———— 


THE LATE BISHOP CROWTHER. 
WHAT change of environment and 
education can do for an individual de- 
spite heredity is well demonstrated in the 
career of the late Bishop Crowther. He 
was born in a savage tribeon the Benuo 
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River in Africa, a region that had not 
been visited by white men until sixty: five 
years ago. When he was about ten 
years old, or in 1821, Arab slave- catchers 
attacked the native village, killed his 
father and dragged his mother and three 
children, including him, into captivity. 
He was sold several times, finally for 
rum and tobacco to a Portuguese dealer 
who confined him in a slave-shed with 
iron fetters around his neck. On the 
way to Cuba, with nearly two hundred 
slaves, the ship they were in was cap- 
tured by a British man-of-war, and 
taken to Sierra Leone. There the negro 
boy seems to have fallen into good 
hands and received instruction. He 
proved docile and studious, and subse- 
quently was taken to England, where he 
was prepared for the work of the mis- 
sionary, and returned to Africa to 
prosecute it. This he did with vigor 
and success, At the time of his death he 
had been Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land for over thirty-seven years, and 
was made the first bishop of the Niger 
Territory in 1864. He showed a degree 
of scientific ability that would be credit- 
abletoany white man, wrote English 
well, and translated the Bible into the 
Yoruba tongue, which is spoken by up- 
ward of eight millions. 

It is interesting to note that Bishop 
Crowther had been at work in Africa 
twenty-four years when he found his 
mother, and she lived with him ever 
afterward until her death about ten 
years ago. If one who reads this brief 
account can realize the greatness of the 
change that was wrought in this savage 
born man, he will admit that the possi- 
bilities of earnest, purposeful self-train- 
ing are not to be discounted. 
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Questions оғ 'GENERAL INTEREST” OKLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
47 they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse і 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 


Тоо Моон ExznomE—S. P.—It is neces- 
sary to have exercise for the normal devel- 
opment of the body. Walking, some use of 
the hands and arms, an erect carriage, full 
breathing, etc., promote the functions of 
life and make the man or woman feel strong 
and vigorous, while muscular apathy tends 
to depress the general organic tone. There 
ів a tendency to over-physical exercise позе” 
a-days; so much issaid about it in the curren 
press and in books that a notion is abroad 
that everybody should be an athlete, and our 
boys, and girls too, want toget up their mus- 
cle, and be conspicuous for strength and 
agility. Some spend hours every day in go- 
ing through forms of exercise, of which a 
little would be ample for health. Nature 
abhors extremes and violence in movement ; 
hence it is that athletes are short-lived, and 
people who think they are going to gain a 
great deal by systematic gymnastic practice 
break down often in the midst of their 
course. 


DreamMs—J. H.—A considerable number 
of causes and influences enter into the mak- 
ing of dreams ; those more noteworthy are 
the temperament, organization, habits and 
associations of the individual. Recent ех” 
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periences give a bias to the character of а 
dream. For instance, a striking impression 
received in the course of the day preceding 
it, an over-fu.) meal or some article that 
does not * agree” with one and its sequence 
of indigestion, constitute a very well-known 
cause of unpleasant dreams. Immediate 
causes that may occur during sleep are 
sounds from the street pulsating in the 
sleeper’s ear, a current of air from an open 
window or door, an uncovered part of the 
body, a touch by some one, etc. 

The harmony or disharmony of a dream 
depends upon the number and functions of 
the mental faculties that participate in its 
production. A great deal has been written 
by psychologists and physiologists on this 
subject, and in some of the phrenological 
authors, for instance, Combe and Browr, 
you will find interesting instances with 
good solutions. 


IxegowiNG NAiL— Z. M.—If the case is as 
severe 88 you intimate we wonder that you 
have not consulted a physician. Hemight, 
however, have removed the nail, a proce- 
dure that we consider unnecessary in most 
instances. We would advise this for home 
treatment: Packing the sore side of the toe 
with absorbent cotton wet with this mix. 
ture: solutionof potash (caustic), 1 drachm; 
4 per cent. solution of cocaine, 3 drachms. 
This will soften the hard and enlarged tis- 
sue. You should also apply collodion to the 
sore side of the toe, painting it several 
times so as to cover well, and then apply 
narrow strips of surgical plaster so as to 
draw the skin away from the projecting 
nail. Meanwhile you will, of course, wear 
a loose slipper or a shoe open at the region 
of the toe. If there is much swelling and 
ulceration in a case of ingrowing toe nail, a 
physician should be consulted, of course, as 
experienced advice is needed then. 


PorirYing THE Broop—J. О. Y.—A cor- 
respondent who writes from Harriman, 
Tenn. (a town started under temperance 
auspices and with the management of the 
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East Tennessee Land Company only two 
years ago, but which boasts now a popula- 
tion of 4,000), wants to know what treat- 
ment will purify theblood. We may assume 
that he knows how the blood is made; that 
it derives its elements from what isdlgested 
and assimilated. This being true, it is food, 
then, that must be depended upon to correct 
any vicious elements that have gotten into 
the life fluid. The ten thousand ‘‘ blood 
purifiers” of the patent-medicine makers 
and drug shops are at the most but proposed 
substitutes for food, and unlessthey possess 
ingredients that may be appropriated by 
nature as nutrition they are worthless. We 
should look to what is provided for map in 
the natural way—what has been recognized 
as hygienically suitable to meet the want of 
the body in affecting its tissue waste and re- 
plenishing its losses of nervous vigor. Only 
true food can do this positively and sub- 
stantially. 

In eating much discretion should be ex- 
ercised, such articles being selected that will 
supply nutritious elements, and at the same 
time disturb or fatigue the depressed state 
of the stomach and other digestive organs. 
As most of the cases of ‘‘impure blood" 
are due to irregularity and faults of life, 
persisted in for years, much time is neces 
sary to the production of essential improve- 
ment. The effects of years can not be 
modified in a few months. 


OrGANOLOGY, ETO., OF A Pranist—C. G.— 
In one, who aims for excellence in this line of 
musical art we should expect to find a phys- 
ical constitution of naturally fine quality, 
which, in itself, contributes aptitude and 
susceptibility of faculty. The organic cen- 
ters that relate to appreciation of tone, ca. 
dence, accent, harmony, etc., should be 
strong and active. Hence we should look 
for a large development of the central fore- 
head, from the nose upward, also consider- 
able fullness of the parts over the eyebrows, 
and extending laterally irto the temporal 
region. The “head” should be broad and 
full at the “ temples," where the faculties 
relating to art, imagination, representation, 
mechanical ingenuity and ideal sentiment 
have place. For the appreciation of those 
higher sentiments that give nobility and 
true purpose to musical expressions, the 
head should be larger in mora] develop- 
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ment. This seems to us absolutely neces- 
sary if the musician would be more than 
a mechanical fingerer of the keys, more than 
a mere imitator of other musicians' methods. 
It is the moral nature, with its sympathies, 
asplrations, earnestness and determination 
that makes the musician great. The players 
that command the world’s esteem have a 
greatness of soul that is manifested in their 
music with a power that is irresistible. 
Your other question will be answered im 
the next number. 


CONTINUITY AND FiRMNESS—G. Ө. B.—A 
reference to that very popular work, ‘‘Heads 
and Faces,” will give you definitions and 
illustrations concerning the functions of 
their mental qualities. Under the caption 
of Firmness, we find that it is the office of 
this faculty to impart steadfastness, fixed- 
ne3s of purpose and stability to motive. It 
may operate to a considerable extent quite 
alone. A man with the faculty strong some-- 
times shows a dogged, obstinate spirit. 
against his own clear perceptions of proper 
conduct, and even against strong instinct- 
ive inclinations. Under the head of ‘' Con- 
tinuity " we are told that it ‘‘gives the 
power of mental abstraction ; ability to de- 
vote the intellect or to confine the feelings 
to a given object with patient, consecutive 
application," etc. In “Brain and Mind” 
you wil find the subject of your inquiry 
considered at more length. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


Reason in Animals.—Some time 
since while engaged in the barnyard, my 
attention was arrested by a cow and a year-- 
ling steer that were feeding on a bunch of 
hay in the corner of a shed. The other 
cattle had left the yard some time before. I 
noticed the cow making a very decided 
attempt to drive the steer away, but he was 
as determined not to go. Every time the 
cow made a thrust at him he dodged around 
to the other side, and tried to steal a mouth- 
ful. At last the cow made a desperate 
plunge at him with her horns. He then come- 
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wmenced grumbling in regular bull fashion, 
апі walked off out of the barnyard and 
“дозуп a lane to the pasture field, where the 
vest of the stock were grazing. A few 
minutes later I was surprised to hear the 
.sound of the steer’s voice ая if returning. I 
looked over to the cow. She heard, too, 
and had stopped eating. Icould see from 
her action that she was much disturbed. 
To my astonishment two steers came rush- 
ing into the yard, their tails extended. 
"They made a savage attack on the poor cow, 
which had no way of escape, except by 
dodging and flying around and leaping. 
Finally she got out of the yard and ran 
-down the lane, the two steers after her like 
хто wolves. Ав воор as she gained the pas- 
ture where the rest of the herd were the 
two steers ceased their chase as if satisfied 
with ite result. JAMES MO LEOD. 
January 80, 1892. 


A Coincidence or an Heredi- 
tary Impression.—In a letter from an 
esteemed correspondent who lives in far-off 
New Zealand, an interesting observation is 
related. He writes: ‘‘In examining a 
_young man I was somewhat surprised to 

find in the backhead from Continuity to 
Caution what appeared to be the relic of 
& wound. One could lay half his little 
finger in it, the edges of the bone being 
«Quite abrupt. I remarked: ‘You have 
evidently been shot at Some time, and this 
«enders you somewhat afraid of firearms, 
and largely causes your timidity.’ He re- 
plied: ‘I am very much frightened by fire- 
arms, but have never been shot or wounded 
an any way.’ I said: ‘ Then your father must 
-have been?’ He said: ' Yes, my father was 
shot.’ I took the first opportunity to see 
-his father, and found an old scar quite 
hallow, but about the same length and ex- 
-actly in the same position as in the son's 
«head. The young man’s mother did not 
now of the indentation, asit evidently had 
aotshown until the age of puberty. The 
father was wounded in the manner stated 
eeveral years before the son was born. The 
«emainder of the children are not at all 
4narked by anything unusual. The mother 
ås a woman of calm organization, while the 
-father is quite excitable.” 

G. J. Ne 
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PERSONAL. 


ABBAS Bey, the new Khedive of Egypt, 
will not come of age, according to Egyptian 
custom, until next July, when he will be 
eighteen years old. He has been well edu- 
cated, and speaks English, French and 
German. The last three years he attended 
at the Oriental Academy in Vienna, but 
during the earlier part of his boyhood went 
to Egyptian schools, where he mixed in a 
democratic way with boys of lower social 
rank. 


JosEPH PINKHAM, of Minnesota, one of the 
temperance leaders of the country, nearly 
lost his life in a railroad accident st Havre 
de Grace, the concussion driving one 
shoulder down into the middle of his breast, 
and the breast-bone almost out on the other 
side, besides breaking several ribs. Whenthe 
doctors examined him six hours later, they 
said, ‘‘ You can not live beyond to-night.” 
He sturdily answered, ‘‘God told me He 
has work for me to do; I shall work twenty 
years yet. Put me together the best you 
can.” He lived to work well. 


ALPHONSE Dauner, the famous French 
novelist, reported to be in very bad health, 
is one of the ‘‘ shaggy mer," as Henry 
Ward Beecher called them, who, like the 
Abbe Liszt, Beecher himself, Edward 
Eggleston, Professor Swing, Ibsen and 
General Roger Pryor, have shown that the 
wearing of long hair is not necessarily a 
sign of a weak intellect. Daudet’s head is 
so thickly covered with a luxuriant growth 
or untrimmed hair, which falls over his 
shoulders, that his temples and ears are en- 
tirely concealed. 

Miss Еговкмок NienmriNGALE has been 
announced as very ill with the ‘‘grip” in Lon- 
don. She has been an invalid for a long 
time, and this fact renders her illness a 


matter of anxiety to the public. Her age is 
about 72. 
—————- ow —————— 
WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach." 


Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the 
highlands of affliction.—Spurgeon. 
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No man is so insignificant as to be eure 
his example can do no harm.— Lord Clar- 
endon. 

'' Dorse as well as you know how ” is all 
right if you always know how to do well. 


Mystery is but another name for our ig- 
norance. [f we were omniscient all things 
would be plain.— Tryon Edwards. 


Tue privileges of to day! can not be en- 
joyed nor the duties of to-day be discharged 
to-morrow. To-morrow may never come. 


He whois truly in peace never suspects 
others. But he who is ill at ease and dis- 
contented is disturbed by various; suspi- 
cions.— Thomas A’Kempis. 


JvpcE no man by his relatives, whatever 
criticism you may pass upon his compan- 
ions. Relatives, like [features, are thrust 
upon us; companions, like clothes, aremore 
or less our own selection. 


Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 
А poet or a friend to find · 

Bchold, he watches at the door! 
Behold his shadow on the floor! . 
Seek not beyond that cottage wall 
Redeemers that can yield thee all, 


—Saadi. 
——————84,-9-256——— —— 
MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


" Now,that is what I call a good head for 
business," soliloquized the barber, as the 
long-haired farmer entered the shop. 


Mr. ExprEo— The doctor says it wouldn't 
take but a breath to carry me off. 

Mrs. Enpec—The breath you brought 
home last night was etrong enough. 


“ Way don't you wash yourselves?" said 
a policeman to two tramps. 

** We's too busy,” said one. 

“ Busy at what?” 

" Scourin' the country." 


Vistror— Well, my poor fellow, what fea- 
ture of prison life do you find the most dis- 
agrecable? 

Prisoner (who stutters)—Why, I th—th— 
the—con—con—the fin—the— 

Visitor (interrupting) —Ah, I see; you find 
it difflcult to finish your sentence. 
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“Tre doctors is always a gettin’ up a lot 
of new diseases, and the druggists is in- 
ventin' new nostrils to cure 'em," said Mrs. 
Partington.  ''There's Mrs Jones has 
tonsors on her throat, and Mr. Jones has 
ulsters in his. Miss Smith has hermitage of 
the lungs, an’ her mother has two buckles 
on hers." 


‘* MAMMA, what's twins," asked the small- 


est child. **TI know,” replied the older one, 
before the mother could answer. “Twins 
are two babies just the same age. Three 


babies are triplets, four are quadrupeds, 
and five are centipedes.” 
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In this abris we give short reviews EUR such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us, In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with much information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
(nvite: publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can om 
rupply any o of those noticed. 


Tne Cnoro& or; Books, By Charles" F. 
Richardson. Pp. 208. New York: John 
B. Alden. 


This little volume is not a publisher's ad- 
vertisement with an attractive literary 
setting, but a series of carefully writtengnd 
excellent essays on what reading should in- 
volve. The topics specially considered are 
such as these: The motive of reading, the 
habit, what books, the time, how much, re- 
membering, the use of note books, cultiva- 
tion of taste, art of skipping, use of transla- 
tions, periodicals and public libraries, 
reading aloud, reading clubs, etc. 

The author does not even give a list of 
‘the hundred best books," but furnishes a 
better help in the good advice that a reader, 
whether young or old, can appreciate. 


Тнк FORGING or THE SWORD AND OTHER 
Porms. By Juan Lewis, Illustrated by 
Charles Bradford Hudson, Published at 
Washington, D. C. 


Most, if notall, the verses that lies between 
the covers of this neatly printed book have 
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appeared in the columns of newspapers, but 
that fact does not make their quality of less 
degree. We remember reading ‘‘The 
Forging of the Sword" long ago, and es- 
teemed it then of high merit, although it 
came to us without the author's name. The 
sixty or more poems that fill out the list 
show an evenness of style that is not often 
met in the productions of the writer of oc- 
casional verse. The temper is sweet and 
elevated—not a coarse line or reference is 
to be met in the whole series. Perhaps 
those thoughts that will please most are the 
reflections of home and family life. The 
author's feeling in this line is warm, and 
finds happy expression in dwelling on inci- 
dents that impart special interest to the re. 
lations of wife, child, mother, brother, etc. 
We have seen few other collections of verse 
from sources not already well known to 
literature tbat have pleased us as much as 
thie. 


Тнк Hyerento TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Professor of 
Hygiene in the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital for Women. 16mo, 
pp. 218. New York. 


The subject matter of this volume is 
divided into three parta: 1. Nature and 
Causes of the Disease. II. Prevention and 
Treatment inIts Earlier Stages. III. Treat- 
ment in More Advanced Stages. The medi- 
cal profession is quite united in opinion 
with regard to pulmonary consumption, 
or phthisis, that no specific treatment ex- 
ists for it. In other words, no preparations 
known to pharmacy havea remedial virtue. 
But recourse must be had to hygienic or 
natural means for the destruction of the 
microbic forms that find a nidus in the 
lung structure, and by their development 
produce the disease. There is pretty gen- 
eral agreement in all schools that out-of- 
door life, physical exercise and a good diet 
are the essential factors in the treatment of 
the consumptive, and it follows, therefore, 
that his cure, or the partial suspension of 
the tubercular malady in his chest depends 
mainly upon himself. Dr. Holbrook re- 
views the fleld of causation briefly, but in 
an instructive manner, and then proceeds 
to the more important part, the treatment. 
He supplies a very full series of exercises, 
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breathing; and manual, for enlarging the 
chest. A graded course of vocal training, 
adapted to produce not only good effects 
upon the lung structure, but also good read- 
ers or speakers, occupies forty pages, and 
worthily. The hygiene of bathing and 
dress, of sleep, of the dwelling and its sur- 
roundings, is taken into account. Climate 
comesin for a careful notice, with apt refer- 
ence to the differential influence of low or 
high situations, seaside or inland residence. 
The adaptation of food to the individual 
case gives the author scope for advancing 
the claim of the superiority of a vegetarian 
to a flesh diet. He, however, does this 
modestly, and with abundant data. An- 
other factor in the treatment is the mental 
state, and its importance receives apprecia- 
tive attention. Altogether the book shows 
careful study of the subject in its various 
bearings, and as а practical treatise well 
deserves our commendation. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Тнк EvoLurioN or TRE Devil. By Henry 
Frank. In the opening of his first chap- 
ters the author avowsa purpose “to trace 
from its beginning one of the most com- 
mon and fear-inspiring myths that has 
ever captured human credulity.” This 
statement is sufficient to give one a clue 
to the character of the book. We think 
that the effort made in some particulars 
goes beyond requirement, as some of the 
positions are scarcely warranted by the 
attitude of religion to-day. 


Tus MAIDEN, WIFE AND MoTHERHOOD. 
By Madame Lilla D. Windsor, M. 8., 
author of ‘‘ The Secret of a Good Diges- 
tion," etc. Illuatrated. Dedicated “ to 
all men and women whose better nature 
rules and prompts them to study and 
dive at the fountain head (sexual science) 
for knowledge, where lie budding and 
unfolding the mysteries of humanity and 
life.” Published by the author. 


University Extension BULLETIN—NoO. 1— 
Describes the nature of the movement and 
the progress In organizing practical action. 
We believe in affording facilities through 
State or county means for educating those 
who need or desire to rise higher than a 
knowledge of the three ‘‘ R's.” 
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MY EXPERIENCE 


HE following personal sketch, 
which lately appeared in the 
London Phrenological Magazine, is not 
only interesting in itself, but when 
taken in connection with the widely 
known career of the man itself it bas a 
point and bearing that give his state- 
ments peculiar significance. The pub- 
lisher of the Phrenological Magazine 
has kindly supplied the portrait of Mr. 
Stead : 

Long ago—so long ago I do not re- 
member how long ago it was—I remem- 
ber being taken to a phrenological lec- 
ture in my father's chapel to see the 
man who felt your "bumps." Не was 
a mesmerist as well as a phrenologist, 
and the way in which he played with 
theheads of his victims when they were 
mesmerised, and apparently rousing 
different phases of the mind by the mere 
touch of his fingers, made an indelible 
impression upon my mind. How much 
of it was geruine, and how much of it 
was merely faked up, I was not in a 
position to decide ; all that I know is, 
that the exhibition made me feel that 
there was something in it, what I could 
not exactly say, and in that mode of 
mind I have remained to the present 
day. Added to this ancient impression 
produced upon the mind of an imagina- 
tive child, therc is a strong disposition 
to believe in anything that is scouted as 
heretical by the regular faculty. Phre- 
nology is not orthodox according to the 
doctors; accordingly it may possibly be 
true. Such may not be a very logica) 
proposition, but it is one which I fear is 
not witbout considerable influence in 
my mind ; in view of the intolerance of 
the new school! of inquisitors and the 
bigotry of pseudo-scientists, who dare 
not for very shame read their medicine 
books of fifty years ago, and prescribe, 
without fear of indictment for man- 
slaughter, the boluses which they made 
our ancestors swallow. This, however, 
is by the way, but it is better in stating 
a personal experience to be quite frank, 
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and I do not wish to conceal the fact 
that on these two grounds I may be 
prejudiced unduly in favor of the 
science of ‘‘ bumps." 

My personal experience of Phrenol- 
ogy is limited to the examination of my 
head by Miss Fowler at the Phreno- 
logical Institute some eight or nine 
years ago, and a subsequent examina- 
tion to which I submitted in the course 
of the present year (1891). Of the latter 
I need say nothing. Any person who 
knew who I was could draw upa pretty 
fair delineation of my character, 
whether or not he was guided by phre- 
nological developments. It was different, 
however, with the first delineation, to 
which I will therefore confine my at- 
tention in responding to a request for 
my experience in Phrenology. 

It is ten years ago, as nearly as I can 
remember, when one night after dinner 
an editorial friend of mine began to 
make disparaging remarks upon my 
cranium. I was his guest at the time in 
the north of England, and his ‘criti- 
cisms, although severe, were perfectly 
good-humored. He began somewhat in 
this wise: ‘‘I wonder that an editor 
like you does not manage to have a 
better head upon your shoulders than 
that miserable kind of thing which you 
have got.” ‘‘ What do you mean,” I 
said. He answered gravely, “І never 
knew anyone do as much work as you 
do with so significant a head-piece. It 
is downright hypocrisy to go about the 
world with a skull which gives no kind 
of trace to the casual observer of the ca- 
pacity which all your work shows you to 
possess. How a man with such а head can 
write such articles isa mystery ot our pro- 
fession.” *''Fiddlestick and nonsense !" 
said I, “І am not going to have my 
head run down in this fashion. It is as 
good a head as yours, anyway." '' No," 
said he, '' itis a little head; itis a badly 
shaped head ; there is nothing to show 
tbat there is anything inside it; and 
altogether it is a discreditable head for 
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any well-regulated citizen to have upon 
his shoulders." 

He was so persistent about it, and so 
serious withal, that I challenged him to 
& competitive examination of our heads 
the next time we were both together 
within range of a phrenologist; and I, 
for my part, expressed perfect readiness 
toabide by the verdict. About a year 
later, when the Irish Land Bill was in 
the throes between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, my jour- 
nalistic friend called on meat Northum- 
land street. I had not been twelve 
months in London, and was entirely 
unknown as a person. The general pub- 
lic knew nothing about me until I stood 
in the dock at the Old Bailey in 1885, in 
the trial which made my name familiar 
to newspaper readers throughout the 
world. Mr. Morley was away in the 
uorth of Scotland finishing his Cobden, 
and І was in charge of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. When my friend appeared I 
reminded him of his promise, and we 
walked down to Ludgate Circus in 
search of Prof. Fowler, who was to ad- 
judicate upon the respective merits of 
our skulls, When we got to the Phre- 
nological Institute the professor was in 
America, but Miss Fowler volunteered 
to act in his stead. We took chairs op- 
posite each other, and explained the na- 
ture of our visit. 

We said nothing as to our name, pro- 
fession, calling, or anything else beyond 
the fact that my friend had abused my 
head and stuck to it, and that I had re- 
pelled his accusations, and that we had 
adjourned the case to her decision. It 
was agreed that she should arrange my 
head first, and whenever she discovered 
that I had au exceptionally good or bad 
development, she was to cross over to 
him and see whether he was equally 
blessed or cursed. For the next hoür we 
three—Miss Fowler, my friend and my- 
self—laughed more heartily and contin- 
uously than we have done in the same 
space of time before or since. My friend 
was a Scotchman witha big head, and 
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he beat me all to pieces when we came 
to measurement. The tape showed him 
to be two inches more round the head 
than I was. But I had my innings when 
it came to the analysis in detail of our 
phrenological developments. After 
about an hour of close, comparative 
analysis, the verdict and effect was that 
my friend had a bigger head, but that I 
had a better one—better in the sense of 
being quicker; otherwise we were very 
evenly matched. It is obvious thatsuch 
a comparison between the heads of total 
strangers, who were, however, well 
known to each other, and capable of 
testing the accuracy of each statement, 
whether about one or the other, was 
about as severe a test as could be devised 
by the wit of man; and I remember to 
this day the wonderfully accurate fash- 
ion in which Miss Fowler hit off our re- 
spective characteristics, with a nicety 
which could not have been excelled if 
she had grown up with us from our 
childhood. 

Another thing which struck me very 
much was the rapidity with which she 
seized the general idea of my character 
from an almost momentary touch. She 
had hardly laid her hand upon my hair 
before she began to tell me the salient 
outlines of my character. Afterwards, 
when the comparison became closer, she 
felt the head more closely; and it was 
extraordinary, and if there be no truth 
in Phrenology, little short of miracu- 
lous, that a young woman who had 
never met me before, and did not know 
me from Adam, should have been so 
acute in herdelineation of my character. 

I remember Canon Liddon was very 
much struck when I told him of some 
of her definitions. He was especially 
struck by her remark that I approached 
the whole problem of religion from the 
side of sympathy with human beings, 
and not at all from the side of venera- 
tion or adoration of the Supreme Being. 
I have the good or ill fortune to have a 
hole in the middle of my head where 
the "bump" of veneration ought to 
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exist. Whether it is that the veneration 
is not there, or that the ‘‘ bumps” on 
either side are abnormally large, the fact 
is that any one passing his hand over the 
top of my head, feels that there is quite 
a hole where many people have a bump. 
In describing my character, Miss Fowler 
said that it cost me no effort to main- 
tain my conviction even against the 
highest authority in the land. “ Тгое," 
broke in my friend impatiently, “һе 
. would as soon contradict a bishop as 
look at him.” “Тһе odd thing of it is,” 
said I to him, ‘‘is that this very morn- 
ing at Downing street I had contradicted 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone said that 
he had given way to the House of Lords 
on two points ; I said, ‘I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Gladstone, you have given 
way on three.' " 

Another remark which was very sub- 
tle, but extremely just, wasthatin which 
Miss Fowler spoke of my instinct for 
order. Most persons who know me 
would swear that I have no order at all, 
and was entirely devoid of that excellent 
faculty. But this would have been a 
superficial judgment, caused entirely by 
the practical and painful experience 
with the chaos of papers with which I 
am overwhelmed. I have always felt 
that the judgment of my friends was 
very unjust, but I never understood 
how it was until Miss Fowler solved the 
mystery by asserting, much to my satis- 
faction, that I had the '* bump" of order 
highly developed, and that I could plan 
out things, and arrange for everything 
to be in perfect order at the beginning, 
but that my interests wereso varied, and 
the amount of work that I was сор. 
stantly undertaking so multifarious, that 
I would never be able to carry out my 
orderly plans; and hence, notwith- 
standing my faculty of order, I would 
always be more or less disorderly. I 
never fully appreciated the justness of 
that remark until I was in gaol. When 
you arein gaol you have plenty of time, 
and when you have plenty of time it isa 
delight to be orderly. If I had plenty of 
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lime to-day, I am quite sure that I 
would be as orderly as anybody ; but 
when fresh work is continually coming, 
which must be done in order to catch 
the post, or to get to press in time, order 
has to take a back seat. The faculty is 
there, I maintain, in spite of all the 
derision of my friends. 

I hope, however, the reader will not 
imagine that I was prepossessed in favor 
of phrenology because of the extent to 
which it administered to my fond belief 
in my invisible faculty of order. Miss 
Fowler said many things that were more 
true than pleasant. Speaking broadly, 
she left on my mind the impression.that 
I had a head which was capable of any 
amount of villainy, if it had not been 
controlled by a huge **bump" of con- 
scientiousness, which had to supplement 
all my deficiencies of veneration, and I 
do not know how many other good 
qualities that are found necessary for 
the good behavior of most people. Con- 
scientiousness made benevolence al- 
most the sole rule of conduct, was her 
verdict upon me. I confess to a feeling 
of awe at the thought of what kind of 
creature I should have been if, in addition 
to having a hole wherea ‘‘ bump” should 
be for veneration, I had also had as 
great a hole in the place of conscientious- 
ness. Respect for authority of any 
kind, except my own idea of right and 
wrong, Miss Fowler declared I did not 
possess. 

My next experience of Phrenology was 
five years later. When I wasin gaol I 
received a pamphlet which Prof. 
Coates, of Glascow, published, which 
was devoted to a Phrenological delinea- 
tion of my character. Prof. Coates had 
never touched my head; he had seen 
my photograph and had sat behind me 
in a public meeting which I addressed 
in the City Hallin Glascow. Although 
he did not touch my ‘‘bumps,” he had 
the advantage of a tolerably full length 
study of my character as displayed in 
my writings and speeches during that 
critical time. His delineation was, 
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however, very good, and so far as I can 
judge remarkably accurate. 

From that time down to this present 
year I had not troubled myself with 
Phrenology, but this year, in deference 
to the wishes of my wife, I had the 
phrenological chart taken of my chil- 
dren, half a dozen in number. How 
far the phrenologist was able to forecast 
the characters of half a dozen boys and 
girls, varying in age from seventeen to 
two, time alone will show. But so far 
as the parents can judge the charts were 
very accurate. That isall that I have 
to say as to my personal experience. 
It only remains for meto add the deduc- 
tions which I draw from them. Broad- 
ly speaking, they tend to confirm my 
my first impression, that there is a good 
deal in Phrenology, quite enough to 
make it well worth while for teachers 
and parents to submit the heads of their 
children to phrenological examination. 
I do not go so far as to assert that every 
child on entering a public school should 
be subjected to a Phrenological exami- 
nation, but I do think that in any case 
when a teacher is puzzled, it would be 
well worth while for him to ask the 
advice of a Phrenological expert. In 
many cases Phrenology might give a 
clue as to latent faculties which could 
be developed, or to indicate absence of 
capacity, which it was vain to try and 
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cultivate. Certainly many and many 
a child might have been spared the 
waste of many dreary hours spent in 
practising music if the advice of a 
competent phrenologist had been taken 
in time. If the greatest problem in 
life is to find the line along which you 
can develop most easily—the greatest 
capacity with the least resistance—then 
assuredly the aid of Phrenology should 
not be ignored. Of the moral aspect of 
Phrenology, I need say nothing more 
than this, that, like most of the modern 
sciences, it tends toward charity. The 
law of heredity, and the fact that we are 
all more or less the creatures of circum- 
stance, should tend to make us more 
merciful in our censure and less ex- 
travagant in our praise of our fellow- 
creatures. A child that is born like 
myself—witha hole wherethe ‘‘ bump” 
of veneration ought to have grown— 
will find it very difficult to even assume 
a surface deference to authority, while 
to another, who has veneration large, 
it comes as natural as breathing. So we 
might go on all round the cranium, ` 
but I have already filled up your space, 
and will conclude with expressing the 
pleasure which I have always had in 
meeting Miss Fowler, and discussing 
with her the weighty problems which 
underlie the science of bumps. 
W. T. STEAD. 


A LADY TRAVELER IN PERSIA. 


"TO ERSIA has been invested with an 

aroma of romance for so many 
generations that in this era of Oriental 
travel most of us are ready to read the 
story of any one wbo has penetrated 
within the land of the Shah. One of the 
later travelers in that country isa wo- 
man who has shown uncommon zeal and 
enterprise in the matter of ethnographic 
research. We Americans should know 
her, because Mrs. Bishop has found our 
Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountains 
a most inviting region for her study in 
the years notlong gone by, and later, 
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Japan became the country wherein she 
made an extensive tour. Now her wan- 
dering footsteps have trod the mountain 
fastnesses and broad plainsof Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey, penetrating into dis- 
tricts never before visited by an English- 
speaking woman, and, for that matter, 
by very few English-speaking men. 
From the scenes of her wandering 
Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop sends many in- 
teresting recitals of her experiences 
among the barbarous tribes and semi- 
Christianized peoples thatshe has fallen 
among, and many sketches in picture of 
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their common life. Gleaning from a servants, and of the peeps into the do 


book recently published of her ‘‘ Jour- 


? 
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neyings in Persia and Kurdistan, we 
learn how she journeyed from Baghdad 
to Teheran in tke 
dead of winter, when 
the tracks were 
buried deep in snow, 
the thermometer reg- 
istering 16° below 
zero in her tent, and 
when ‘‘six woolleu Fel 
layersof mask, three ~; “> 

pairs of gloves, a 
sheepskin coat, fur 
cloak and mackin- 
tosh, besides a swad- 
dling mass of wool- 
Jen clothing,” could 
not keep out the 
rigors of theclimate. 
She describes vividly 
the combined hu- 
mors and horrors of camp life, of the 
inveterate rascality of Arab and Persian 
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mestic life of the harem, which her so- 
journ as the guest of Persian officials 
enabled her to procure. When she ar- 
rived at Teheran, and again when she 
journeyed from the capital to Julfa, 
the Armenian suburb of Ispahan, Mrs- 
Bishop utilized opportunities to write 
about the political conditions of Persia, 
the character of its government, and the 
state of its people. Her pictures of the 
familiar figures of Persian travel—the 
wandering dervish, for instance, who 
makes sanctity an excuse for idleness, 
and is at once a beggar, a story-teller, a 
saint and a thief—are very interesting. 
So, too, when in the midst of peril and 
adventure in Bakhtiari-land—the little- 
known cluster of high mountains and 
deep gorges that severs Central from 
Western Persia, she discourses vividly 
of adventures that are far from comfort- 
ing to an active mind. For instance, 
her purse stolen in the first week, and, 
later on, all the little necessaries of toil- 
ette and travel, as well as her precious 
sketches and notes, Then there are 
times of peril, when ugly and turbulent 
tribesmen descend in sudden assault, 
and when rifle bullets «o singing 
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through the air. All these dangers Mrs. 
Bishop happily escaped by the aid of 
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her own savoir faire, of the physical 
prowessof an English companion whom 


PERSO-HAKHTIARI CRADLE, 


she denominates the agha, of the popu- 
larity arising from her skilful use of a 
medicine chest, and of the good luck 
that somehow usually saves the sports- 
man's or sportswoman's skin. 

One feature of her journeys was a 
visit to the legendary tomb of Esther 
and Mordecai, an object of great pil 
grimage to the Oriental Jews. It is 
hard to say which is the more interest- 
ting section of her book, that which 
deals with the Syrian or Nestorian 
Christians of the Persian and Turkish 
highlands, or that which relates the 
depredations of the truculent Kurds 
upon their defenseless Armenian neigh- 
bors. Both are questions that excite 
great interest in England, and upon 
both Mrs. Bishop will be quoted as an 
authority—a claim to which she is in all 
respects entitled, as well by her care- 
ful appreciation of the labors and knowl- 
edge of others as by her own inde- 
pendent inquiries and verdict. 

A few of her reminiscences of life by 
the way are depicted in the accompany- 
ing sketches, which speak quite strongly 
for themselves. 

Persian life is widely varied despite 
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the prevalence of restrictive habits 
that 


have been inherited through 
many generations, and are 
stamped with the absolutism 
of caste. It is varied for 
one reason of marked impor- 
tance, and that the many 
racial or tribal influences 
that enter into it. Asa 
country, Persia is so favor- 
ably constituted by nature 
that it has invited many in- 
vasions from neighboring 
peoples, and besides the 
Turks, Tartars and Arabs 
who have conquered a right 
to liveamong its mountains, 
there are numerous tribes, 
nomadic and otherwise, that 
regard it as their home. In 
the mountain regions the 
traveler may find varied 
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types of a peculiar and special nature. on shares; but the peasantry suffer 
He may meet with the Leks, who are much from the rapacity and oppression 
of the noble class. Never- 
theless they exhibit a re- 
markable degree of con- 
tentment, their houses 
being for the most part 
comfortable, and their fa- 
milies well fed. Black 
bread, made usually in the 
shape of large, flat cakes, 
eggs, poultry, curded milk 
and fruit seem to be the 
articles that the Persian 
people live chiefly upon. 
. The fleshmeat supply is 

confined mainly to the 
towns and the well to do, 
and can not be said to be 
"^ excessive as compared with 
an Englishman's idea of 
meat-eating. 

р, 
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considered of true Persian derivation, 
while the Mohammedan rulers have 
become Persian only because of long oc- 
cupancy of the country—since, indeed, 
their invasion in the seventh century. 

The inhabitants of the towns are a 
mixed race of Turk, Tartars, Arabiens, 
Armenians, Georgians, étc., and old 
Persians. They are fairly informed, if 
not what we of the West term ‘‘edu- 
cated;" arein general cheerful, sociable, 
quick to understand, industrious and 
remarkable for physical tenacity. One : 
lady traveler has described their cun- 
ning and mendacious disposition with 
illustrations, but itshould be understood 
that a people that has been subject to 
the cruel exactions of avaricious and 
self-loving rulers for ages could not 
help deteriorating into habits of trick- 
ery and duplicity for the sake of self- 
protection, 

The land-owners, like their similars 
in Europe, live for tle most part 
in the cities and let it to tenants ALMEN'AN WOMEN OF LIBASUN. 
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FUNCTION OF ACQUISITIVENESS, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


HE gratification of Acquisitiveness 

is perhaps more universally de- 

sired and sought than that of any other 
mental faculty. So long as the motives 
which prompt its activity are inspired 
by the intellect and moral sentiments, 
its action is good, and capable of minis- 
tering greatly to human enjoyment. 
But often it is the love of gain for its 
own sake, or the love of grandeur and 
display, which excites it to activity, and 
then it inevitably detracts from the 
purest enjoyment of the individual, as 
well as of those who are reached by his 
influence. It is indeed most unfortunate 
that wealth has come to be so generally 
regarded as the great source of human 
happiness and enjoyment. The indi- 
vidual, who, by monopolizing some use- 
ful discovery or invention, or by some 
lucky land or stock speculation, amasses 
a fortune, iscourted and honored ae one 
of society's dignitaries. His grandeur 
excites to rivalry his companions in 
trade, and fires with ambition the inex- 
parienced youth. Accordingly wealth, 
power and external splendor are made 
the goal to which all bend their most 
earnest endeavor. Life under such 
circumstances becomes sn incessant 
struggle, in which the intellect and 
moral sentiments are used only as tbe 
subordinate auxiliaries to man’s greed of 
wealth and his love of pomp and show. 
The manufacturer who, by the use of 
some discovery or new and improved 
machinery, is able to add a quarter or a 
half to the productive capacity of his 
factory regards himself as extremely 
fortunate in being thus able to increase 
the sources of his income. Instead of 
giving to his employees an hour or two 
a day of the time thus released, and pro- 
viding them with rational enjoyment, 
aud the meansof storing their minds 
with useful knowledge, which would be 
his courseif he were truly under the 
dominion of his higher sentiments, he 
exacts from them the fullest tithe of time 
and labor, and even holds forth extra 
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inducements to prolong their hours of 
labor, and to stimulate them to increased 
activity aud diligence. His companions 
in trade pursue the same course, and 
each vies with the other in throwing 
upon the market the greatest amount of 
merchandise at the least possible ex pense, 
for therein lies their emolument ; and 
wealth is the grand prize for which they 
are all blindly and selfishly contending. 
And what is the result of this blind ac- 
tivity of the selfish and inferior senti- 
ments? While the manufacturers of the 
different articles in common use vie 
with one another in throwing upon the 
market the cheapest and greatest amount 
of their respective commodities, they 
are filling their factoriesand warehouses 
with a surplus of goods much beyond 
the consumers’ need ; consequently de- 
mand fails, prices fall ruinously low, 
operatives are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and hard times, like a gaunt and 
hungry ghoul, knocks at the poor man's 
door, and demands a seat at his table 
and his fireside. In proof of this asser- 
tion, we have only to look back over the 
history of recent years of business de- 
pression and recallthe finaucial failures 
which have brought low во many proud 
and wealthy families: the strikes and 
bloody riots which have convulsed the 
country, and brought dishonor on her 
laws and institutions; and the want and 
misery which exist in many cities to day, 
when the great unemployed masses are 
crying for bread, and willing hands are 
refused the opportunity of earning the 
means of their subsistence. Is this un- 
happy state of affairs only the natural 
disorder which many believe to be the 
inevitable result of the evolutions of 
Society'selements? Notatall. Itscause 
lies in the predominant activity of the 
selfish faculties, unrestrained by that 
conscientiousness whose motto is fiat 
justitia ruat colum, and unregulated 
by that Benevolence which would treat 
all men as belonging to a common 
brotherhood, of which God isthe father, 
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When we speak of a man of principle, 
we mean one whose higher sentiments 
are so predominant that they invariably 
turn the balance in favor of what is just 
and right, however strongly the propen- 
sities may clamor for indulgence, and 


whatever selfish advantage may appear 


to accrue from their gratification. The 
noble Regulus endeavoring to dissuade 
his countrym:n from accepting the pro- 
posals of their enemies, because he be- 
lieved them inimical to the best interests 
of his country. When, if those pro- 
posals were accepted, he would be re- 
stored to his home and friends, or if they 
were rejected, he would be obliged to 
return to his enemies, where a cruel 
death awaited him. His fidelity to bis 
promise to return to Carthage, against 
the solicitations of his friends, furnish 
an instance, if it is true, of the purest 
and loftiest principle. Here we find the 
inferior faculties which give love of life, 
love of home, love of kindred and friends” 
all held under such complete subjection 
to his higher sentiment of Conscientious, 
ness, that he was willing to sacrifice all 
these dearly loved objects rather than 
swerve from what he believed to be his 
duty. It was indeed a severe interpre- 
tation of what was right which induced 
him when wholly free from the control 
of his enemies, from whom he had suf- 
fered so much, to return tothem in the 
face of a cruel death ; but it was merely 
the result of the complete supremacy of 
his higher sentiments. 

In the common affairs of life no one 
is ever called upon to make such sacri- 
fices for principle as these of Regulus, 
but how few meet even the comparatively 
insignificant tests to which they are sub- 
jected. When the man of business finds 
his fortune gradually slipping from his 
grasp, does he curtail his expensive 
style of living, that his expenses may be 
brought within his income, his honest 
debts paid, and no man defrauded ї Such 
would be his course if he obeyed thedic- 
tates of his higher sentiments. Does he 
not too often secure for his own use as 
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much of his remaining property as he 
may be able by skillfully defrauding 
law and justico, and continue to revel 
in his luxuries, meeting his companions 
in trade with treacherous smiles, and 
beguiling them with deceitful courtesies, 
that he may gain from them the means 
of maintaining his pomp and show till 
financial ruin can no longer be averted. 

Many men believe that any means of 
acquiring property is proper enough 
which does not bring them in conflict 
with the stern arm of justice. The 
tricks of trade and the sharp practices in 
evading law are to them merely busi- 
ness shre wdnesses which are souniversal 
that it is absolutely essential that an in- 
dividual should practice them in order 
to maintain his footing amid the com- 
petitions and rivalries of the business 
world. But according to the constitu- 
tion of human nature, a man's true 
iuterest can not be promoted by any such 
means as these. Deception and trickery 
may indeed, upon certain occasions, 
prove more effectual in filling the cof- 
fers of thebusiness man than a straight- 
forward, upright course ; but substantial 
and permanent success can not be nb- 
tained by any other means half so 
effectually as by a reputation for strict 
honesty aud integrity. A youth in the 
employ of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
when rebuked for misrepresenting the 
qualities of a piece of goods replied : '' If 
this is to be the principle upon which you 
intend to conduct business, І am going 
to look out for another place, for you 
won't stand long." But hedid stand, and 
lived to build upon these same principles 
of truthfulness and honesty the most 
colossal fortune ever acquired in any 
mercantile pursuit. 

Material prosperity, however, is but a 
small portion of the good results which 
flow from the habitual supremacy of the 
higher sentiments. The intense internal 
satisfaction of an approving conscience, 
and the love and esteem of our fellow- 
men are the natural consequences of 
this supremacy, and all who have ex- 
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perienced the unalloyed delight of such 
а condition in life will concede that it so 
far transcends the highest enjoyments 
which wealth can purchase, thai in 
comparison with it the pleasures which 
riches only bring sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

Ionce knew a family in whose mental 
constitution Self Esteem and Love of 
Approbation were the controling prin- 
ciples. Possessing a good intellect and 
large propensities, they were deficient in 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence, but 
were endowed with sufficient Veneration 
to lead them to join themselves to the 
church. Hence, while their names were 
found enrolled among its membership, 
and they were very punctilious in the 
observance of its external forms, there 
was little iu their lives of that truthful- 
ness and sense of duty, that kindness, 
benevolence, and charity, which the 
religion they professed enjoins and com- 
mends. The motives of their conduct, 
springing from a powerful love of es- 
teem and approbation, unregulated by 
the higher principles of justice and 
charity, they were indifferent to the 
rights and feelings of those whose es- 
teem they accounted of little value, 
while to those whose wealth or position 
was gratifying to their pride, they were 
obsequious and affable. In private life 
their large and unregulated propensities 
brought them into continual conflict 
among themselves. and their family fire- 
side was the frequent scene of discredit- 
able bickerings and contentions. These, 
however, they endeavored to conceal 
from the world, presenting before it 
the appearance of an amiable ard loving 
household. Brought up in such an 
atmosphere of deception and hollow ap- 
pearances, the inferior mental endow- 
ment of this family found the natural 
food for its growth. Опе of the sons 
became a lawyer, and the other two busi- 
ness men. In their professional and 
business careers, the operation of their 
peculiar mental characteristics could be 
distinctly traced. Not being honest 
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from principle, they readily adopted the 
tricks and sharp practices of their occu- 
pations; their only care being to pre- 
serve a fair appearance before the world. 
In this, however, they could not, in the 
very nature of the case, hope to be always 
successful. Their companions of the 
least shrewdness saw through the dis- 
guise they wore, and though they were 
treated with courtesy by their fellow- 
tradesmen because it was to their selfish 
interest so to do, yet that sincere re- 
spect and esteem which pure and just. 
motives naturally inspire was withheld, 
and they soon came to occupy a position 
in the confidence of the business com- 
munity very far below the highest 
standard. Their friendships, having 
their basis in the selfish and inferior 
sentiments, were merely those of con- 
venience and utility. They were in- 
capable of loving their fríbnds with a 
pure and disinterested regard. Hence 
when any misfortune befel them, and 
they ceased to be objects gratifying to 
their Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, or capable of furthering their 
selfish interests, they treated them with 
indifference, or basely deserted them for 
other objects gratifying to their pride 
and love of display. 

Would it be surprising if these men at. 
the close of life, in looking back upon 
the pleasures and pains of their experi- 
ence with the world, should complain 
that all had been vanity and vexation of 
spirit, that life was merely a selfish strug- 
gle, and a vain search after enjoy ments 
which were ever before us, yet never at- 
tained? Whatsoever a man soweth, that- 
shal] he also reap, has an application as 
extensive as the all-pervading laws o 
the Creator. Those who in the full tide 
of their careers sow seeds of narrow sel 
fishness, vanity and deceitfulness, reap 
only as they have sown, if in the feeble- 
ness of age, when they have ceased to 
be objects from which the selfish world : 
may derive any advantage, men look 
coldly upon them, and wiihold that. 
sympathy and that sincere respect and 
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esteem which are naturally accorded to 
those whose prevailing principles are 
justice and good-will to men. 

As a contrast to this family, I may 
mention a household in whose charac- 
ters intellect and the moral sentiments 
held the predominant sway. Their early 
advantages were limited, but they were 
brought up in a household where truth- 
fulness was worshiped for its inherent 
purity and beauty, and their intercourse 
was that of kindness, affection, and 
benevolence in its fullest sense. Trained 
up to recognize the autbority of their 
moral sentiments, and to yield them im- 
plicit obedience, when they got out 
into the world, and the restraining in- 
fluences of parental authority were with 
drawn, there was little danger of their 
straying from the paths of virtue, be- 
cause their habitually active moral senti- 
ments weré to them like a rudder in the 
hands of a skillful pilot, keeping them 
true to the course of honor and integrity. 
They quickly won the confidence of all 
with whom they came in contact, and 
this, when once gained, was never lost, 
but grew in strength as men becoming 
more intimate with them were able to 
discern in their most private acts thein“ 
herent purity and beauty of their lives. 
It is needless to say that they were suc- 
cessful in their avocations, for their 
predominantly active conscientiousness 
made them upright and honorable in all 
their business transactions, and their 
large Benevolence gave them a kindly 
interest in all with whom they had inter- 
course. Men were drawn to them and 
loved them because in every act of their 
lives they were able to discern pure and 
unselfish motives, and a disposition to 
oblige others, and to further their in- 
terests in any reasonable manner. 

The confidence, affection and esteem 
of the community, unalloyed and sin- 
cere, was the natural return which was 
rendered unto them for this truthful 
And unselfish conduct, and was a well- 
spring of joy springing up within them, 
and continually flooding their souls with 
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the purest happiness. Can we conceive 
of a man who had lived such a life as is 
here portrayed complaining at its close 
that it was an empty show, which fur- 
nished to its possessor only vanity and 
vexation of spirit? Would he not rather 
rejoice to call in review an intercourse 
with the world marked by deeds of 
kindness, charity and good-will, in 
which every duty bad been intelligibly 
performed, and had received the com- 
mendation of an approving conscience ! 
Would not the blessings of the poor 
whom he had befriended, the unfortu- 
nate whom he had given a helping hand, 
in the time of their adversity, the de- 
graded and the outcast to whom he had 
spoken kindly words of counsel and en- 
couragement, follow him all the days 
of his life, and, in eonjunction with the 
affection and esteem of the best men, 
furnish the natural food upon which 
his soul might feed with the most pure 
and unalloyed delight? 
| JAMES MC NEIL. 
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THE HIGHEST LOVE. 


Love lays the foundation 
Of worlds, and her hand 

Forms the billows of ocea 
To cradle the land, 

And she buildeth the hills 
Out of atoms of sand. 


Love weaves the fair curtain 
Looped up by the stars ; 

She maketh the swift winds 
And lightnings her cars, 

And the “ blossoming clouds" 
Of the mornings are hers. 


Love nothing despiseth, 
Nor counteth as vain ; 
What is, she improves, 
In her hand loss is gain, 
And the smoke of a battle 
She turneth to rain, 


Love lives in all beings 
And animates all, 

And 'tis only when blinded 
To thisthat men fall— 
They re-enter Love's Eden 
Who follow Love's call. 


Her companion is Wisdom, 
And pure undefiled 

Are the pleasures she seeks, 
And yet gentle and mild 

Her heaven's the heart 
Of an innocent child, 
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** Love thinketh no evil ; 
She seeks not her own ;? 
From the peasant who serves 
And the king on his throne 
She exacts not her tithe— 
Till the harvest is grown. 


Through ages unnumbered 
She plants and she sows, 

Then patiently waits 
Till the blossoming rose 
And the lilies of love 

All their beauties disclose, 
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SEX IN 


S there sexin virtue? Some there аге 
old-fashioned enough to say there 
is not, that virtueis virtue and immoral- 
ity immorality wherever found, but 
the verdict of the world seems to be 
different, or why is it that, when man 
and woman have joined in sin, he is 
still freely received in the ‘‘ best society,” 
while she is unrelentingly condemned ? 
The doors of hospitable homes open 
to him; for her, the pauper house 
and the house of shame. He may mate 
with purity, winning a wife from among 
the best; she is shunued as if smitten 
with leprosy. Positions of honor, 
wealth and power, even the highest in 
the land, are open to him ; she may beg 
or starve, and what does the world 
care? Не has only ‘‘sowed his wild 
oats,” asa mau may ; she has committed 
the unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of the majority. To all intents and 
purposes, his misstep becomes in a day 
a thing of the past; the dark shadow 
over her pathway lessens not, but fol- 
lows her as a dread Nemesis wherever 
she may go. 

* A good fellow” he, but ‘‘unclean, 
unclean!” rings ever in her ears. 
Ladies lay their dainty hands trustingly 
in his, and, with these same hands 
draw their skirts aside lest they touch 
the hem of her garment. He is met 
frankly and freely, she is '' passed by 
on the other side," and hardly has the 
** good Samaritan ” courage sufficient to 
bind up her wounds. 
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The soil planted first 
In each bosom is self, 

And its flowers are man's pleasures, 
Its fruits are his pelf ; 

While justice and truth 
Live in books on the shelf. 


But, ah ! 'twill be shown 

In the growth of each soul 
That the highest self-love 

Seeks the good of the whole ; 
And this beautiful truth 

Every act will control. 


—BELLE BUSH. 
Belvidere Seminary, N. J. 


VIRTUE. 


And yet, oh, ye men and women, 
what has she done more than he? How 
can her sin be so black, so unforgivable, 
while his is so easily forgotten? Why 
is repentauce never asked of him, while 
no amount of it can giveher absolution ? 

The baby boy and girl are alike inno- 
cent; tbe tender maiden and the fair 
youth alike virtuous ; at what point do 
their paths diverge, and virtue mean 
one thing for her and another for him ? 
Who maketh them to differ? Whosays 
to her ''thou shalt not," to him “thou 
shalt”? Was Christ thinking only of 
woman when he said, ''Tbis is the 
way, walk ye in it ;" only to woman 
that the exhortation came: ‘Ве ye 
also perfect"? Only woman of whom 
** Blessed are the purein heart”? When 
the soul was made in the image of the 
Father, was there one image for woman 
and another one for man ї one standard 
of morality for her and another for 
him? Not thus do we read the law of 
life, but, as it wasin the beginning, so 
shall it be to the end, and virtue know 
no sex. Nothing is pure but purity ; 
nothing is virtuous but virtue, be it 
shown in man or woman. 

Let us, at least, be consistent, If we 
still trust the man, let us also trust the 
woman. If we banish her, let him keep 
her company. Let us not push her down 
with one hand and lift him up with the 
other. Rather let us work with our 
might to win both back to ways of 
righteousness ; and remember, my sister 
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women, that, however low one may 
all, she is still our sister, child of the 
same Father with us, belonging to the 
same household, born to the same high 
birthright. As the ''strength of the 
chain is in its weakest link,” so is the 
honor of womanhood in these weakest 
-ones. Let us, if need be, go into the 
“* hedges and by-ways ” to.seek and save 
her. 


“ Owning her weakness 
Her evil behavior ; 
But leaving with meekness 
Her sin” 


to Him who alone bas the right to 
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judge her—to Him who alone knows 
with what resistless force, with what 
gracious promise, the temptation came 
to her, and how deep and bitter the 
struggle may have been ere she yielded. 

It is said—and how truthfully each 
one must decide for herself--woman's 
most uncharitable judge is woman. Is 
it not time we freed ourselves from this 
grave charge? Surely we will do so 
when we feel as we ought the bond 
which binds one to all and all to one, 
alike in good or in evil. 

EARNEST. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON AIZER. | 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


A MATRIMONIAL VENTURE. 


x A LECTURE on matrimony from a 
phrenological standpoint,” read 
pretty Jessie Bell from a hand-bill just 
thrust into her hand by a small boy who 
was distributing them. 
** I think I will attend the discourse and 
dearn whom I ought to marry," she de- 
«lared laughingly as she glanced at her 
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companion, Arthur Stratton, who was lean 
ing over the gate beside her. 

The look of admiration in his eyes 
changed quickly to a frown at her words, 
and he observed sneeringly : 

“ I do not take any stock in such ridicu- 
lous theories ; and besides, Jessie, there is 
no need for you to go to thatlecture to find 
a husband when there is one waiting your 
decision right at home." 

Arthur Stratton had proposed to Jessie 
only the evening before, and she had asked 
two weeks in which to decide for life; but 
she did not want to be reminded of that 
just now, and responded : “ 1 am not going 
to find a husband, but only for fun." , 

He saw she intended going, and, al- 
though he was not pleased with her for 
thus ignoring his ideas on the subject. yet 
he did not wish to offend her, and so re- 
marked : 

“ТА wilful woman will have her way,’ 
and во 1 will go along with her to see that 
some other man does not capture my prize.” 

Jessie laughed at this reasoning. Ас- 
cordingly the evening of the lecture found 
them among the large audience which 
assembled to hear the discourse, many of 
whom, like Jessie, went chiefly '' for fun," 
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though to some of them it proved an im- 
portant event in their lives. Toward the 
close of the lecture Professor Symonds pro- 
posed making an application of his re- 
marks by selecting couples who were suited 
to each other, and taking them on the 
stage as examples of well-matched couples. 
Some of them volunteered when asked in а 
general way, while he selected others from 
the audience. 

Jessie had no intention of going, but 
when Professor Symonds paused beside her 
and asked her to go she complied, although 
she knew Arthur was averse to her doing 
во; he thought when she married him she 
would pay more heed to his wishes and 
opinions, and he viewed the proceedings 
with a gneering disdain for a short time, 
and then with inward rage and jealousy, 
for the lecturer soon placed Jessie Bell and 
a former lover—Jack Raymond—together, 
much to the latter's joy and Jessie's dis- 
comfiture. Jack made no effort to conceal 
his satisfaction, but she was confused and 
annoyed, for she saw Arthur's scowling 
looks, and half-regretted coming. 

A lover’s quarrel had separated Jessie 
and Jack about a year ago, the chief cause 
of their trouble being Arthur Btratton's at- 
tentions to Jessie. Jack reproached her, and 
she retorted with spirit,and so they ceasedto 
speak. Of course Arthur seized the oppor- 
tunity to devote himself to Jessie, and 
finally asked her to marry him. Thus 
matters were when the lecture begun. Pro- 
fessor Symonds passed by several couples 
with a few remarks, and centered his com- 
ments upon Jessie and Jack, much to her 
dismay. They were, indeed a fine-looking 
couple—she with velvety brown eyes, 
auburn hair, medium height and slender ; 
while he had blue eyes, light brown hair 
and a form like an Apollo. 

‘‘This couple," Professor Symonds ob- 
served complacently, ‘‘is the best matched 
couple on the platform; thezlady has а 
finely balanced bead, an unusual amount 
of common sense, lots of spirit, which is, 
however, held in check from developing 
into temper by an affectionate disposition— 
in fact she will make an excellent little 
wife for any man fortunate enough to win 
her, and the ‘coming man’ is to be con- 
gratulated."' 
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** As for this young man," he continued, 
turning to Jack, "the good qualities pre- 
dominate in his composition: firmness 
without obstinacy; self-control and self. 
reliance without egotism ; he will make a 
model husband for the right woman, and it 
is to be hoped he will find her.” 

With a few more general remarks Pro- 
fessor Symonds dismissed the audience, 
which dispersed with many comments on 
the entertainment, and especially about ` 
Jack and Jessie. 

Arthur Stratton was in a bad humor 
about the whole affair, but he did not dare 
to give vent to his real feelings beyond ob- 
serving, Buch a lecture borders on vul- 
garity. Iwas surprised at your taking part 
in such a coarse proceeding." 

'This rather aroused Jessie, and she re- 
torted, “There was nothing shocking to 
me about it, and I am about as refined and 
fastidious as there is any need of being— 
* Evil to him that evil thinks.’ ” 

“I was not finding fault with you, Jessie; 
it was the general lecture." he replied 
suavely, for he saw he had offended her 
somewhat, but in spite of his efforts they 
parted coolly, Stratton vowing in his beart 
that he would tame her spirit when he mar. 
ried her, as he felt sure of doing, although a 
lurking fear of Jack ‘Raymond loomed up 
in his mind on this especial night, and 
annoyed him. Jessie was also in a dis- 
turbed state of mind, while Jack Raymond . 
went home with tbe determination to seek 
Jessie and make up their quarrel if it was. 
in his power tu do so; he would lay aside 
all pride, and attempt a reconciliation with 
her. 

Before Jessie went to sleep that night 
she decided to go and see the lecturer the 
next morning, and ask his advice con- 
cerning Arthur Stratton, whom she was 
beginning to distrust, partly from instinct 
and partly because of his conduct that 
evening. 

So the next morning she went to the hall, 
where Professor Symonds bad extended an 
invitation for any one to meet him and 
have a chart made out and counsel given. 

He recognized Jeasie, and after he ex- 
amined her head and filled out a chart in 
accordance, she handed him Arthur Btrat- 
ton’s photograph, and asked his opinion 
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concerning him, and «specially if they 
would be well suited to marry. 

“ This is the gentleman who escorted you 
to the lecture last night," the Professor 
said instantly when he glanced at the pic- 
ture." 

“ How did you remember?" sheasked in 
some surprise. 

“ Easily enough," he responded. ‘I am 
used to remembering faces, and can analyze 
the head without close inspection, espe- 
cially when the hair is so closely cut, as is 
the fashion now." After looking at the 
photo—a profle—for а few moments he 
continued decidedly : 

«Тһе original of this photograph is 
egotistical, domineering, close and calcu- 
lating, and selfish beyond the average 
man; he is also avaricious and grat ping. 

Jessie was startled and amazed at such a 
description of the man who had asked her 
to marry him, and she asked incredulously, 
* How do you know allthis? There is no 
man in town better respected.” 

"That may all be—and doubtless is—but 
as the years pass by, these traits will de- 
velop more plainly, till the general public 
can вее them ; it will be ‘ he who runs may 
read.’ Nevertheless, the above is a toler- 
ably correct summary of the man’s charac- 
ter at the present time. You know Goethe 
says: ‘Life іза quarry, out of which we 
are to mold aud chisel and complete a 
character." 

And by the aid of a chart, which he com- 
pared with the photograph, he pointed out 
plainly to ber these genera) characteristics : 

* That narrow-pointed chin indicates 
scheming and deceitfulness, as well as 
narrow-minded bigotry; he will take no 
one’s opinion but his own. Acquisitiveness 
is developed into greed and stinginess—he 
would be very stingy witha wife if he had 
one, and also very tyrannical and arbitrary. 

““ Quite a contrast to that young man with 
whom I placed you last night, and whose 
chart I filled out this morning just before 
you came; he has enough determination 
and strong will power to succeed in life 
without defrauding other people. If he 
marries the woman he wants he would be 
generous to a fault,and not at all tyrannical; 
in fact the right wife for bim will have 
pretty much her own way about everything, 
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provided she does not carry matters to an 
extreme, for he is very kind-hearted and 
true as steel. 

“To look at these two men carelessly 
one would say there was little odds in their 
general appearance, except that the origina) 
of thia picture is spare of flesh compared 
with the other one, but on careful analysis 
there is a wide contrast indced, although 
they both have blue eyes, light hair and 
Roman noses, and fair complexions. For 
instance, the original of this picture has 
cold steel-blue eyes (I noticed them Jast 
evening) and a crafty look ; while the other 
has bright blue eyes, and an open-hearted, 
frank expression of countenance; the first 
has flaxen bair; the other light-brown; one 
has a drooping Roman nose, and the other 
a clear-cut Roman. So you observe there 
ів ‘a distinction with a difference’ upon 
analysis.” 

Jessie listened to tbis rendition of her two 
lovers’ characters, and realized that it was 
no small affair to decide this matter for 
“ weal or woe ;" it would prove an epoch in 
her life. Somehow the “ fun" was all gone 
from her mind on the phrenological ques- 
tion, a8 far as matrimony was concerned. 
It was a serious subject with her now—the 
jest had changed to earnest. She thanked 
Professor Symonds for his candor, and re- 
solved that she would make her decision on 
the basis of his rendition of character, at. 
least so far as refusing Arthur Stratton was 
concerned. She could not marry him in 
view of these revelations of his nature. Al] 
day she studied ttis problem of so much 
importance. 

Jack had evidently been studying the 
same subject to some purpose, for that 
evening, upon answering a knock at her 
door, she was agreeably surprised to see 
him there. She invited him in, and he 
promptly accepted the invitation, but gave 
her no time to wonder about his business, 
for he said directly: 

**Jessie, I came to see if we can not 
ignore the past, and not let our lives be 
ruined perhaps by our pride, for I acknowl- 
edge,mine would be, unless you and I can 
make up our foolish quarrel. What do you 
say ?" 

“I am willing to let ‘bygones be by- 
gones, ” she, responded as she placed her 
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hand in his, which he had extended as he 
spoke, and both were happy once more. 

It is needless to dwell on Arthur Strat- 
ton’s wrath and discomfiture when he re- 
ceived his final answer. But in order to 
show how little he cared he soon married 
another woman—‘‘ just for spite," as is too 
often the case ; and as the years passed by 
people said they were a very unhappy 
couple, that he was stingy and cranky 
beyond language, and made his wife's life 
miserable. How he would have done if he 
had married Jessie can not be accurately 
told, but it would have been a doubtful ex- 
periment, to say the least,in the face of 
such a character. 48 indicated by Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, and the force of Hered- 
ity and Habit. 
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The beat woman in the world could not 
make any radical change in such а man's 
nature, and she would be rash who would 
undertake such a task knowingly. 

As for Jessie and Jack, they did not, as 
fairy tales say, ‘‘live happily ever after- 
ward," for no such Utopian existence is 
ever granted to mortals in this world 
of trials and troubles—this “vale of 
tears,” according toa pessimistic view of 
life; but they were prosperous and well 
content with each other, and never re- 
gretted that they attended ‘‘ a phrenologi- 
cal lecture on matrimony,” but quite the 
contrary. They considered it a most event- 
ful one, and a very fortunaté epoch in their 
matrimonial career. 

NELLIE M. JAOKSON. 


er cc 
UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
A DREAM OF FIFTY YEARS FORWARD. 


Office of the International Phrenologi- 
cal Association. . 
New York, Sept. 1, 1941. 
Rev. John R. Trueman, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the National University of 
the M. E. Church in the U. 8. A. 

Dear Sir and Brother:—I have the 
honor to announce that our General 
Superintendent, Prof. Nelson S. Broad- 
man, is timed to visit your University 
during the first days of next month to 
look after the interests of the work of 
our Association. 

I hope that his visit may prove to be 
of great benefit to you all, and that the 
records of our Association may be en- 
riched by a full and favorable report of 
the condition and workings of the de- 
partment of Phrenology in your great 
University. With fraternal regard, I 
am, sir, very truly yours, 

О. 8. Е. Dayton, Cor. Sec. 

Dr. Trueman smiled as he carefully 
refolded the letter, and, swinging his 
arm-chair around facing me, he said : 
“This letter brings glad tidings, for 
these visits of Professor Broadman are 
of the greatest value to us. 

" But, as I was reading the letter the 
thought came to me how wonderfully 
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things have changed since I was a boy. 
Then, you know, it was considered no 
disgrace to confess ignorance of the 
science of Phrenology, and the majority 
took pride in ridiculing and opposing 
it; among these the learned were often 


` the most unreasonable and stubborn. 


' Who would have thought of such a 
thing as a Chair of Phrenology in any 
religious educational institution fifty 
years ago. Now all the leading insti- 
tutions of the land—yes, of the world— 
have them, and could not be induced to 
dispense with them. 

"I presume you are hardly aware how 
high in the estimation of the students 
and friends of the University this 
science stands. The fact is, there is not 
an ordinary class lecture room in the 
buildings large enough for the phreno- 
logical class. We are obliged to use the 
large audience room in the chapel build- 
ing for the purpose.” 

“ But," said I, “ію what special direc- 
tion does the utility of Phrenology mani- 
fest itself?” 

‘ ‘In what special direction 1’ Why, 
my dear sir! in every conceivable di- 
rection. Let me give you some prac- 
tical illustrations. You are probably 
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aware that no one can enter this insti- 
tution as a student without first having 
passed a phrenological examination and 
received a chart. This chart must in all 
cases be presented before tbe person can 
be enrolled or assigned to a class. 

*ThePhrenological Department of the 
University is responsible, so far as adap- 
tability or capability is concerned, for 
the success or failure of every student. 
Now permit me to show how it works. 
Only a short time since a young man 
came into my office and, introducing 
himself as E. S. Slyman, from Kansas, 
said that he was a school teacher, and 
that his educational qualifications were 
such that he thought he could enter the 
Junior or Senior class at once, and thus 
pass on to the Seminary in a year or 
two. At any rate, he thought he ought 
to shorten his course so as to get to 
work as soon as possible. 

"I asked him what work he had in 
view. ‘The holy ministry,’ he replied. 

** Well, I saw plainly what kind of a 
case I had before me, so I informed him 
that the only way to get into the Uni- 
versity as a student was to get a phreno- 
logical chart of Professor Stowell ; that 
the chart would cost him nothing, but 
that he could not be enrolled and as. 
signed to classes without one. 

** You should haveseen and heard him 
when this information reached him! 
Hisconceit assumed as much of theair of 
true dignity as was possible in a person 
of his mental combinations, and he took 
a stride or two backward toward the 
door before he said in alofty tone: ‘I 
submit to a phrenological examination ? 
No, sir! Never! I do not believe in 
Phrenology, and if I did I would not 
submit to such an indignity. I have al- 
ready passed an examination higher and 
grander than any which you may pro- 
pose, and I passed with a clean record, 
The Lord Jesus himself was my ex- 
aminer. I wasconverted about a year ago 
at one of the great evangelistic meetings, 
and I, like Paul, communed not with 
flesh and blood, but at once arose and 
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began preaching the gospel. The Lord 
accepted me and blessed my efforts from 
the first. I should have continued in 
my course, but I found that I could not 
stand on an equality with other minis- 
ters of the M. E. Church unless I was 
regularly ordained ; and I was told that 
I could not be ordained without show- 
ing & diploma from some educational 
institution and theological seminary. 
So I have come here to see about it. But 
this thing of a phrenological examina- 
tion I can not submit to ! My conscience 
protests against such ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny.' 

‘* With that parting shot he went out, 
and I have not seen him since; but I 
have incidentally learned that he soon 
showed himself to be what his phrenol- 
ogy indicated at the time of the inter- 
view—a fraud and a failure, morally, 
mentally and socially. 

"Well, you see, the point is this: 
Forty years ago he would have been ad- 
mitted without question to the best insti- 
tution within the M. E. Church, and 
would have been allowed to ‘ cut across 
lots' to the ministry, as so many used to 
do then. This incident shows that 'the 
fools are not all dead yet,’ even in this 
enlightened and progressive age of the 
20th century. Butthere is another side 
to the story which I wish you to hear, 
and which furnishes another illustra- 
tion. 

* Many young men come here to seek 
an education who have no more thought 
of becoming preachers or missionaries 
than had Paul when he was on the way 
to Damascus. They pass the usual 
phrenological examination, and are told, 
among other things, before hidden from 
them, that they have good moral de- 
velopments. Sometimes one of these 
will look up at the examiner and say: 
‘How do you make that out? I am 
not a believer in your Bible religion, 
and I always laughed at mother when 
she talked to me about the duty and 
beauty of joining the church, as she 
called it.’ 
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“The Professor explains the appar- 
ent inconsistency, and the young man 
takes his chart and enters upon his stud- 
ies, his identity soon lost amid the great 
throng of students. He attends the re- 
ligious exercises and the phrenological 
lectures with others. He begins to see 
light and harmony where a short time 
ago all was darkness and chaos. Phren- 
ology has taught him (what his own 
mother with her loved Bible could not 
teach him) that we are all religious by 
nature and by mental constitution, 
more or less; and that this very fact 
proves the existence of a God who is 
our Creator and, hence, our Father. 

** Thus, step by step he grows away from 
his boasted unbelief. His really grand 
intellect comes gradually under the in- 
fluence of the moral sentiments, which 
are large, aud he finds himself wonder- 
ing how he could ever have doubted 
what is now so easy and so delightful 
to believe. Before the conclusion of his 
University course he has decided to 
enter the seminary and prepare for his 
chosen work, as a foreign missionary. 

“Апа, let me say in conclusion, this 
young man is only a specimen of a 
large class of men and women who tell 
the same experience; and most of them 
are eminently successful and honored 
in their chosen life work. 

“ But, sir, this isonly one small thread 
of the golden strand which so beautifully 
binds and strengthens our educational 
work. Since the science of Phrenology 
has been made an honored branch of 
education by our University others have 
followed our example, and al] . who 
see and know the results are astonished 
and delighted. Why, as you know, the 
National Government itself has ao- 
knowledged the indispensable benefits of 
Phrenology by asking the Legislatures 
of the several States to look after the 
interests of Phrenology as a science 
proper, to be introduced as a branch of 
study in our public schools. Insurance 
companies, too, have taken] advance 
ground, and now support in every large 
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city a phrenological examiner to test 
their risks before accepting them. 

** Then there isthe work of the courts. 
What abominable work they used to 
make of criminal trials! A mere farce, 
often. But how is it now? Police 
judges are selected and elected because 
they are supposed to be competent 
phrenologists. Jurors are sworn in when 
they have correctly answered certain 
phrenological questions, 

An experienced and reliable phreno- 
logical examiner is always called in to 
examine the accused and the witnesses 
phrenologically, telling the court what 
mental conditions he finds and how the 
jury should receive the testimony of 
each and all. 

t You know what frequent and fatal 
railroad accidents they used to have 
during the 19th century? Well, they 
have now become a thing of the past, 
almost, for we now seldom hear of one. 
This, too, Phrenology has brought about. 
One of our graduates, Mr. Charles W. 
Alexander, became the President of the 
Midland National Railroad about four- 
teen years ago. Не was always one of 
our brightest phrenological students, and 
became quite a noted examiner before 
he graduated. Well, he was no sooner 
elected to the presidency of the Midland 
than he made it arule of the company 
that no one should be employed in any 
department of the road without having 
been phrenologically examined. By 
this method the men wanted are found, 
and every man isin his proper place; and 
if a candidateis pronounced an improper 
man for any place in the service by the 
examiner, he is rejected—with a chart 
and good advice, however. 

“Опе of the great and vexatious 
problems of the 19th century was the 
labor question, or the relation between 
capital and labor. Even the female ser- 
vant question received no little atten- 
tion. It was next to impossible for a 
family to procure a good reliable ser- 
vant. Now all this is changed and 
works like automatic machinery, For 
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instance, a girl wants a place as a house 
servant in a certain kind of a family. 
She goes to the office of the phrenolog- 
ical examiner who is employed and paid 
by the community at large, and who 
keeps a record of all applications for 
such servants, and tells him what she 
wants. He then examines her head and 
makes out a chart of her character and 
sends her to the place he selects for her, 
if he finds her atall suitable for her call- 
ing. In this way the mistress gets a 
servant suited to her and to her house, 
and the girl finds the right kind of a 
woman to serve; and they seldom have 
trouble now. 

t‘ The same system, substantially, has 
been adopted in nearly all other depart- 
ments of active life, especially, with grand 
results, in the commercial world. Now, if 
a bank cashier absconds, or a business 
partner plays the sharper, it is, almost 
without an exception, found to be a case 
where the parties concerned failed to 
consult the modern fortune teller, the 
phrenologist. 

*Idon'tsee how they used to live! But 
there is a great deal to learn yet. Too 
many are asleep and will not learn wis- 
dom. This institution stands a beacon 
light to Phrenology. We shall do all 
we can to cry aloud and spare not: 
Awake! awake! thou that sleepest ! " 

The doctor ceased speaking and I 
awoke, hearing, as it were, the echo of 
his last words, and behold! it was a 
dream. DR, J. р. GEHRING, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
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TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH, 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
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address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
East Twenty-first street, New York. 


HIT NO. 79 —In November, 1889, I took 
my twelve-year-old boy to Prof. Sizer, at 
the office of Fowler & Wells Co. The Pro- 
fessor said: ** This boy's head measures 22 
inches, and is much too large for his 70-lb. 
body and his age. He is very warmly 
dressed as low as the knee, below which he 
wears no drawers and a fine, thin merino 
stocking and laced boots. The legs are cold 
to the grasp; the blood cannot, in this cold 
November weather, get through the bony 
ankle to the feet and back again; hence it 
rushes to the brain, congesta the liver, kid- 
neys and stomach, and throws his entire 
system into disorder. I advise that you get 
for him thick cloth leggings, with enough 
embroidery and buttons to satisfy the silly 
goddess of fashion, and then sew the leg- 
gings upon the pants, and thus make of 
them one garment; then lengthen his 
drawers, put on warm stockings, and old- 
fashioned boots under the leggings to come 
two thirds up to the knee. This will make 
A section of warm air half an inch thick 
around the ankle bone, and thus invite the 
blood freely to the feet." 

These directions wereadopted, and before 
April 1, 1890—in lessthan five months--the 
boy had gained seven pounds—in weight 
equal to one-tenth--apnd the boy could go 
steadily to school, and eat, drink, sleep, 

lay and study as he had never done before. 

n fact, he is no longer an invalid, but bids 
fair to become robust and healthy. His two 
brothers faded and died just as this one 
seemed to be doing. Now I am heartily 
grateful for the saving of this boy. м, B, 


MAC MS ‚ М. Dak., Mar. 29, 1892. 
Pror. NzrsoN Sizer: 

Dear Вів ахо Kinp Frienp—For while 
you may not be able to recali me, still I 
have always looked upon you asa friend, 
aod I have known you for years through 
your writings. 

I write you now to pay you a deserved 
compliment for a prophecy you made me 
three years age 

Jan. 21, 1889, I went to your office, a 
stranger іп а strange city. I stopped and 
looked around. For years I had wanted to 
take up the study of medicine, but circum- 
stances have forced me in other directions; 
Т also hesitated, hardly having confidence in 
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my abilities. Ithen and there decided to 
goin and get your advice. I did so, nnd 
your first words were that I was capable of 
taking an education; that I should go ahead, 
and not besitate а moment. You asked my 
age: I was 32 years old. You endedup my 
chart with these words: 

" Your language qualifies you to express 
yourself pertinently; you are capable of 
scholarship, and if you had a chance to 
study law or medicine, or natural science, 
you would make good progress. There are 
few y men ten years your junior wlio 
would do better than you would, because 

our mind is sharp, and your memory be- 
ing good and your perception sharp, &nd 
your power of analysis keen, you would see 
what was coming, nnd remember the re- 
sults, and that is education." 

I have just graduated, and I will say there 
were three young men who stood even at 
the head of the class (eighty-five in num- 
ber), and your humble servant was one of 
those three. 

I now thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the good advice you gave me, 
which induced me to take the course I did. 
Phrenology and you both havea true friend 
in Yours very truly, v. B. W. 


HIT NO. 81.—Ona trip from the East I 
met а middle-aged gentleman, who opened 
a kindly conversation with me. I broached 
the subject of Phrenology : he confessed 
his disbelief in it, but finally asked my 
opinion of his leading characteristics, 
Noticing a predominance of the Motive 
temperament and large Constructiveness, I 
told him he was a great worker, was cap- 
able of being a good inventor and ought to 
be a foreman in a large establishment. He 
replied that he was a great worker, was en- 
gaged in car building and several of his in- 
ventions were patented, and thathe was for 
years foreman where two hundred men 
worked. He promised to read up the sub- 
ject. F. B, H. 


HIT NO. 82.— The closing lecture of the 
course at Forest, Obio, I was requested to 
devote the time in studying persons as to 
their adaptation to each other in marriage. 
About fifteen couples came to the platform 
in a crescent— ladies one side, gentlemen 
the other, two chairs in the centre served a 
lady and gentleman, called for by the audi- 
ence. Atthe close of what was to mea unique 
entertainment, a lady and gentleman were 
invited to the chairs. As the lady took her 
seat, she said, '' Are you going to marry 
me to this man?" The reply, after ex- 
amination, was: ‘* No; nature has so di- 
vorced you that human power could not 
marry you. If married, you quarrel three 
times a week, and most likely between 
times.” The general uproar that followed 
told its own story. А real case of husband 
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and wife-in-law ; their brawls were noto- 
rious for noise and frequency. Unlike the 
most of this unbappy class, their relations 
and means were such as to secure their 
comfort and happiness, but for organic and 
constitutional want of adaptution to each 
other as husband and wife. In justice to 
the parties, let me say each was competent 
under proper adaptation, and would have 
eujoyed and promoted happiness in married 
life. J. K. M. LOOKER. 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


San Francisco, CAL., Feb. 19, 1892. 
* Pror, №. Sizer. 

Dear Sir :—Your description of my char- 
acter from photograph is received with 
thanks. It is remarkably correct; you have 
given a true mental picture I think, even to 
the finest shadings, and that is the opinion 
of my friends also. Itell you it ia remark- 
able how а phrenologist can ''hit on." 
Phrenology is the true Science of the Mind ; 
none other can во unravel a man's nature. 
I was always anxious to get from you a 
reading. I shall copy it in the March num- 
ber of my paper, ** Human Nature." Many 
thanks. 


Yours most truly, 
ALLEN HADDOOK. 
Our earnest and zealous friend, Prof. 
Huddock, is doing good work in San Fran- 
cisco as a Phrenologist, and as the publisher 
of a spirited paper, ** Human Nature." 
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THE GREEK NOSE, 
These lines are written to oppose 
Your champion of the Roman nose ; 
The man who lauds the warrior bold, 
Aggressive, flerce and heartless, cold, 
Should couch his lines in rugged prose, 
And not with ruthless hand abuse 
‘he gentle, sweet, poetic muse. 
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The nose that speaks of culture fine, 
he poet's muse, that art divine ; 

The nose that tells of depth of heart, 

The nose of science and of art, 

The nose that doth of progress speak, 

That nose is eminently Greek. 


No artist ever dare conceive, 

No Christian ever could believe 

The “ Perfect Man" with Roman nose. 
Alas! how was it with his foes? 

The angel host, the heavenly band, 

In every age, in every land, 

Portrayed by mean or master hand, 
Doth always prove what I bespeak— 
The heavenly nose is always Greek. 


How is it in the place below, 
Whose denizens ne'er shovel snow ? 


The Roman nose does very well 

For him who rules and reigns in—hades. 
(Pardon, here, this rhythmic strain, 
That ‘‘ revised version" gives me pain.) 
With hoof and horns forever goes 

A most decided Roman nose ; 

That this is true how can I doubt-- 
The art of ages bears me out. 


The Indian of our Western plains, 

Bedouin, where Bedouin reigns, 

And many other savage races 

Have Roman noses on their faces; 

But where's the savage. high or low, 

That can a Grecian ** smeller ” show 

To Pluto's nose I bid “ Good day,” 

Hoping he'sfnothing more to say. 
FRANK MANNION. 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL', BIOGRAPHY. 


DAVID P, 


AVID P. BUTLER was born at 
Tisbury, Massachusetts, July 15, 
1824. In his early years he was a stu- 
dent and a clerk. During Mr. Fowler's 
Phrenological lectures at Martha’s 
Vineyard in 1846, many converts were 
made; among whom, as the most bold, 
enthusiastic and capable, was David P. 
Butler, then aged 22, who became a 
successful teacher and delineator of 
character, and rose to distinction in 
phrenological influence. We give the 
following extract from а private 
letter written to a friend by Mr. Butler 
in November, 1848. ‘‘I have just re- 
turned from a lecturing tour, and suc- 
cess has attended my efforts. I have 
been the means of advancing the 
science, and consequently of doing good. 
I find that the people love Phrenology 
when properly presented, and also that 
my interest and confidence in its reno- 
vating and purifying influence increase 
in the exact ratio of the effort put forth 
and the knowledge acquired. I am 
‘pressing forward, relying upon the 
certainty that I shall attain if I ‘faint 
not.’” 

In 1850 he came to New York and 
was examiner in the New York office of 
Fowler & Wells, where he remained 
until 1852, when the branch Phreno- 
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logical office was opened in Boston and 
Mr. Butler was appointed examiner 
therein. 

The International Journal, of Boston, 
dated November, "1855, said of this 
appointment: ‘Mr. D.!P. Butler, the 
partner of the firm, who has the manage- 
ment of ће: Boston branch office, was 
selected by the Fowlers as having the 
organization for the  Phrenological 
enterprise, and his remarkable success 
as a phrenologist is certainly something 
in favor of their claims in reading char- 
acter and adaptation to business. Mr. 
Butler has had every advantage possi- 
ble to prepare him for his responsible 
duties, and he seems to have improved 
them.” : 

So great was the confidence Mr, 
Butler inspired in others that several 
firms in Boston did not employ a new 
clerk unless he could show a certificate 
of. fitness and faithfulness from Mr. 
Butler. 

During his labors in Phrenology in 
Boston, he was the recipient of many 
flattering encomiums from the press,one 
of which we quote to show the high es- 
timation in which Mr. Butler was held 
in that city, and indeed in New England. 

The Boston Morning Journal says: 
ЧАЄ the "епа of the closing lecture 
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at 142 Washington street, the members 
of the Phrenological class unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution: 
* That we tender to Mr. D. P. Butler our 
most grateful acknowledgments for his 
eminently sound, clear and practical 
instructions during the course just now 
closed ; that we recognize in him those 
qualities which render him one of the 
&blest and most efficient teachers and 
expounders of Phrenology, in its prin- 
ciples and practical application to the 
wants of the individual, and of society ; 
and we feel the greatest confidence that 
we do but express the opinion of all who 
have become acquainted with the 
professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we aanounce our earnest conviction 
that no phrenologist in the country is 
better qualitied than he to make correct 
and reliable examinations.” 

He was assisted in his professional 
work in Boston by Mr. Chalkley M. 
Hambleton. These gentlemen did so 
well that at the end of the first year 
thev proposed to buy the establishment 
from Fowler & Wells, and did so. 
Some time after, Mr. Butler's health not 
being good, he was induced to try the 
exercise of lifting, following Dr. Win- 
ship's example, who, though small in 
stature, gained strength and reputation 
by being able to lift so many pounds. 

This remedy benefited Mr. Butler so 
much that he finally originated what is 
now called the ‘‘ Butler Lift Cure." He 
became so much interested in this, and 
so well convinced of its great benefit in 
removing disease and substituting health 
for unhealth, that he concluded to give 
his entire time tothe subject. He en- 
deavored to find some one to fill his 
place in the Phrenological office, but did 
not succeed, and being unwilling to ap- 
point any person in whom he bad not 
confidence, he at length gave up the 
office and devoted himself entirely to 
the Health Lift. 

At the age of 67 he now appears to be 
iu perfect health, and is actively en- 
gaged in his ‘ Lifting” work, which he 
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considers is the '' perfection of exercise 
scientifically applied." Dr. Butler has 
been an occasional writer for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and his arti- 
cles are all of a practical, direct and in- 
structive nature. We close the sketch 
by giving one extract from an article 
by himon ‘‘Self-knowledge:” ‘‘ Young 
men, if you would be happy, useful, and 
successful, study yourselves first, and 
thoroughly ; have a definite object in 
view, and never lose sight of it; let 
your school education be such as shall 
best qualify you to discharge the duties 
of your intelligently chosen sphere; 
and never suffer yourselves to be de- 
luded with the notion that a knowledge 
of Greek can be a substitute for Self- 
knowledge. 

“This choosing one's pursuit or 
sphere in harmony with nature’s 
demands is but choosing intelligently 
and knowingly, and this gives intellect 
the helm; and if intellect guides in 
this matter, it will be likely to in a 
general sense. 

“There is a moral bearing in this 
matter. Success is favorable to education, 
religion and good morals. Dissipation, 
immorality, irreligion and crime are 
most likely to be associated with a want 
of success and prosperity. In fact, crime 
in general is mostly the result of a want 
of prosperity in business and disappoint- 
ed ambition. Let every man, woman 
and child understand themselves 
thoroughly and choose their sphere in 
accordance. 

***Phrenology may be true, but it is 
of no use.’ The man or woman who 
says that, is blind in more senses than 
one." 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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‘* Fling wide the portals of your heart! 
Make it a temple set apart 

From earthly use, for Heaven's employ— 
Adorned with prayer; and love and joy; 
So shall your Sovereign enter in 

And new and noble life begin." 
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| CHILD CULTURE. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN, 
5. THE PERIOD OF COERCION. 


** Don't aim at controlling every detail of 
8 child's life; leave him liberty in small 
things." —Spencer. 

ROM the day the child steps from 

his cradle to the floor and begins to 
totter about the room he becomes the 
object of uneasy surveillance. This is 
partly dictated by a regard for his safety, 
but more by the desire to protect our 
possessións. The swaddling clothes of 
infancy were fetters of gauze compared 
to the restrictions now imposed on the 
eager little creature who stretches out 
his hands to touch, and sogain the only 
knowledge open to him, all the strange 
and beautiful things in his new world. 

And at this instant we ought to stop 
and ask ourselves the scope and purpose 
of the certain warfare now to be waged 
between the little one, moved solely by 
natural instincts, and other people, con- 
trolled by all the complex and contra- 
dictory motives of civilized life. Is there 
sufficient reason in our preference for 
bewildering this new-born intelligence 
by numerous frail and costly surround- 
ings, and thwarting its laudable curi- 
osity by constant protest and restraint 
when it toddles forth to investigate? 

I have seen a mother, who made essay 
toward culture, and whose taste ran 
riot upon the subject of bric-a brac, pur- 
suing her two-year-old around the par- 
lor with a perpetual ‘‘No, no; naughty 
to touch that!” with no other object in 
view than to teach the child obedience, 
and ‘‘to let things alone.” 

If we could onceseeintothe workings 
of the little mind, we would know that 
such trials are too hard, and they are 
premature. We do not subject our 
sons to the temptation of vice set forth 
in its most attractive forms, even when 
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some degree of judgment and self con- 
trol have been attained. And yet, while 
arbitrarily establishing the code that it 
is wicked to destroy, even in the pursuit 
of knowledge, we place a baby in the 
midst of wonders and expect it to exer- 
cise the amazing fortitude of preferring 
to be ‘‘ good” to following the strong in- 
stinct of nature, which is to touch, taste 
and handle all unknown objects. A 
certain amount of breaking is necessary 
for him to obtain a notion of solidity. 
He should no more be chided for it than 
for eating when hungry. Destructive- 
ness in young children only means great 
mental activity. The most careless per- 
sons are usually those who have been 
continually repressed by over-careful 
parents. Dr. Edward Seguin gives it as 
his opinion that suffering develops con- 
tradiction. In his own words: 

* Average men who oppose everything 
were compressed from birth in some 
kind of swaddling-bands; those who ab- 
hor study were forced to it as a punish- 
ment; those who gourmandize were 
starved; those who lie were brought to 
it by fear; those who hate labor were 
reduced to work for others; those who 
covet were deprived; everywhere op- 
pression creates antagonism.” 

The simplest law of equity demands 
that we make virtue possibleto our chil- 
dren. Place no overwhelming tempta- 
tions in their way, and tenderly educate 
them into the faculty of self-denial before 
we make our mere command the impass- 
able barrier to their chosen enjoyment. 
From the beginning we must address 
their intelligence. Present things to 
them in contrast. By the time he can 
walk a child should know the difference 
between soft and hard,elastic and brittle. 
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Isjit not possible for a parent, instead of 
merely amusing himself by an hour's 
play with his child, to give him an oc- 
casional object lesson? He could be 
taught that china and glass will break 
by the sacrifice of a few old pieces, and 
from the sorrow of the parent he will 
comprehend that breaking is to be 
avoided, and such things handled care- 
. fully. It is not fair togive a child, dur- 
ing the first year of his life, a rubber 
doll that can be tossed about every- 
where, and then expect him to hold a 
china cup or glass. Yet such absurd 
transitions are common in the thought- 
less treatment children too often receive. 
A careful mother naturally follows the 
kindergarten system of training, whether 
she has ever heard of Froebel or not. 
And this method is to satisfy the inno. 
cent curiosity of children ard make use 
of it for their welfare. 

A contented child is an obedient child 
If he has been treated with systematic 
consideration, and the natural wants of 
his mind as well as those of his body 
attended to, he has no feeling of antag- 
onism to his guardians. He does not, 
as it has been said most children do, re- 
gard his parents as ''friend enemies.” 
The ordinary custom is to offset the at- 
tractions of self- will by making disobe- 
dience painful. And in cases where 
there is no equitable impediment to his 
taking his own way, he is prevented 
merely to educate him in submission— 
that is to gratify the self love, of parents. 
How much more just and kind it would 
be to make obedience attractive, not so 
much by the offer of gifts and rewards, 
although they have their uses, as by 
taking away some of its preventive char- 
acter and making it apparently sponta- 
neous. It could be done, just as morality 
is rendered attractive to us, by present- 
ing it as an impulseof one’s own higher 
nature. Every emotional prompting 
toward virtuous actions sbould receive 
prompt encouragement, and the more a 
child can be got to feel tnat in such acts 
he is doing what he wants to do, the 
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greater is his inclination toward them. 
A deliberate wrong act would then 
have added to the parent's prohibition 
the re-inforcement of the child's own 
self-disapproval. And the habit of asso- 
ciating disobedience with discomfort 
would be formed without any unpleas- 
ant association with the parent. It of 
course takes a tender conscience—one 
that has never been reproof hardened— 
to feel in this way. But even an ordi- 
nary child is very pliable when heloves 
his parent. I have seen a small boy, 
left to his own volition, while knowing 
that his mother disapproved of what he 
wanted to do, return onsecond thought, 
after setting out in pursuance of his 
plan, and give it up with the most cheer- 
ful acquiescence. 

The great object in government is to 
exercise our physical power of coercion 
as seldom as possible. While children 
are small, during, probably, the first 
dozen years of their lives, they must feel 
that there is an authority vested in their 
parents which is incontestable. And it 
requires no terrible displays to make 
this impression. There is no such awe- 
inspiring character as a person who is 
&t once consistently just and kind. He 
is ‘‘looked up to," and his influence is 
unlimited. On the rare occasion that 
such a parent would be obliged to resort 
to physical restraints he could effect far 
greater results with less force than an 
impulsive person whose constant bent 
was toward violence. Dignity and 
sweetness are entirely compatible. Says 
Abbott: ‘‘Let no mother fear that the 
maintenance of the best possible gov- 
ernment over her children will curtail 
her power to promote their happiness. 
She may indulge them in all their child- 
ish impulses, fancies, and even caprices, 
to their hearts’ content, without at all 
weakening her authority over them." 

The most beautiful relations exist 
where a mother is the comrade and cho- 
sen confidant of her children. They like 
to feel, with all their respect, that she is 
human like themselves; and if fallible 
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sometimes, it does not hurt her in their 
eyes. We have no right to pretend to 
be perfect to our children; only letthem 
see that we are striving toward perfec- 
tion. They are keen observers, and 
there come times when every parent 
displays himself in an unlovely light. 
Rather than be false, let him acknowl- 
edge that he 1s not always able to con- 
form to his own standard; but he regrets 
the lapse, just as every one must who 
iries to do right. Children are very 
tender with the faults of grown people 
when the latter have not repelled and 
disgusted them by 3 harsh show of per- 
fection. In ourquerulous moments it 
is as plain to them as to us that we are 
wrong. But how quickly the explana- 
tion of ‘ta headache” or of being 
* worried" turns their vexation into 
sympathy. Would we were as forgiv- 
ing and sweet toward their foibles as 
they are toward us! 

In dealing with the problem of family 
government it is necessary to recollect 
that the tendency of our age is strongly 
toward liberty of the individual, and in 
no other country is the bias so deter- 
mined as in our own. The Germans 


аге a nation of soldiers and philosophers. 


The one practice makes them submissive 
to discipline, and the other renders them 
cheerfully indifferent under hardships. 
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Consequently the heritage of German 
children is obedience, and they are the 
most docile and easily governed of any 
others. But their repressed powers of 
self-will have the most violent outbreaks 
in later years, just as our own Indians de- 
velop from their cruel confinement in 
their board cradles the most ferocious 
activities of incessant war. 

There is little phlegm in our constitu- ` 
tion, and our babies show in their earli- 
est movements a sense of individuality 
springing from generations of self gov- 
erning men. Repression causes them 
more suffering than it causes less ner- 
vous temperaments, and harshness 
brings about very grave mental disturb- 
ance. Decision isa matter of first im- 
portance, but don't make unnecessary 
restraints. ‘‘ We must follow and assist 
nature,” and bear in mind that with 
every succeeding year our commands 
should be fewer, our restraints lighter. 
A child who has been well trained usu- 
ally shows touching confidence in the 
judgment of his parents. Не will bring 
to them his perplexities and disputes, 
and insist upon their saying whether he 
is to do certain things. The less arbi- 
trary a parent is the more real power he 
possesses, for itis a power which pene- 
trates beyond action into the spring of 
action, the heart. FLORENCE HULL. 
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THE CHILD QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


UROPE boasts now several child 

sovereigns. The early deaths of the 
late kings of Spain, Servia and Hol- 
land have left as nearest of kin and suc- 
cessors to their thrones mere children, 
for whose development the loyal people 
must wait ere the full authority of 
ruler can be assumed. Egypt has very 
lately experienced a change of sovereigns 
by which a mere youth has entered 
upon the Khedivate ; but in spite of 
his tender years he seems to propose to 
show that he will be ruler in something 
more than mere title, and his method 
has disturbed the resident English offi- 
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cials somewhat. Child sovereigns, es- 
pecially feminine, have an interest for 
us Americans, and much publicity is 
given to their life. We read a gad 
deal of the doings of little Alfonso, and 
it may be that when later he becomes a 
king in fact, his conduct of affairs will 
not receive half as much earnest atten- 
tion from our people at large as now. 

The King of Holland died not many 
month ago, and a little woman who is 
expected to take up the scepter of that 
small yet not unimportant country is 
but about ten years old. She is named 
Wilhelmina Helene Pauline Marie, and 
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in the portrait she appears to possess an 
active temperament, a rather spirited 
mental constitution, and a fair founda- 


allover. Her arms and! legs should be 
well protected against cold drafts, and 
tne reer covered in such a way that tne 


THE CHILD QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 


tion for health. We deprecate the 
manner of dressing, fora little girl of 
her physique should be warmly clothed 
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blood can circulate thoroughly without 
becomirg chilled. Dressed as Wilhel- 
mina is, the temperature should be 
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well up toward the '*nineties," and the 
weather dry. 

We should think her quick of per- 
ception, with capacity for remembering 
well what she reads and sees, a good- 
natured lively child, yet not so plastic 
and subservient that those who sur- 
round her can do as they please with 
her. She will show a good degree of 
Dutch firmness and have her own 
opinions, when the time comes for 
her to speak for herself—and she will 
not want other people to dictate what 
she must do ; especially will slie wish to 
control her own personal affairs. She 
has an affectionate face, and will be 
deeply concerned about her friends and 
home relations. 

It is said that she is under wise dis- 
cretion, having a mother and tutor, who 
do their best to keep her fresh*and un- 
sophisticated. She leads a life of the 
utmost simplicity, happy among her 
pets, her toys, and her studies. Her 
home is in the castle of Het Loo, which 
is not far from the Dutch capita], The 
Hague, and surrounded by extensive 
gardens, in which bloom the beautiful 
tulips in which the Dutch have taken 
great delight for centuries. 

Seven is Wilhelmina’s hour for ris- 
ing. After she has said her prayers at 
her mother’s bedside, she is dressed and 
goes to her studies and her music. From 
nine to twelve she is at her lessons with 
her English governess, Miss Winter. 
She is apt at study, being already mis- 
tress of four languages. After her sim- 
ple noon lunch of milk, fruit and eggs, 
she goes out of doors, no matter what 
the weather, to visit her‘ pigeon house, 
and feed its one hundred and fifty in- 
mates—an occupation especially dear to 
her heart. Until eight oclock, which 
is her bed-time, she amuses herself 
with riding on her little Shetland pony, 
or playing with her dolls. 

Wilhelmina is unaffected and sociable 
in manner, having been brought up 
without any notion that she is superior 
to other children. Snow-ballirg is a 
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favorite sport with her in winter, and 
once, when out sleighing with her 
mother, she asked permission to get out 
and play with some street children who 
were merrily pelting each other. The 
sleigh was stopped, and the Queen 
joined the other children, and after a 
delightful half-hour in the snow she 
drove off, followed by the cheers of her 
litte playmates. 

Another anecdote is characteristic of 
sociability. The daughter of an upper 
servant stood watching a fete given by 
Wilhelmina to her friends. The young 
queen noticed that the littie spectator’s 
hair was untidy, pounced on her, and 
without any further ado whisked her up 
to her own private boudoir. There 
with her own hands she plaited the 
child's hair, and tied it with one of her 
own pretty ribbons; she gave the girl 
the comb she had used, and both skipped 
down stairs and rejoined the other chil- 
dren. When reproved by her gover- 
ness for leaving her guests, Wilhelmina 
responded: “It was not proper for 
Sophia tolook like a fright, so I fixed 
her up. Now she can enjoy herself as 
she never could have done with that 
head”! 

If the little queen carries this demo- 
craticspirit into her maturity, monarchy 
will have an unusual progress in Hol- 
land toward that liberty that places the 
people on the equal footing of human- 
ity. 

* TOO MANY OF WE." 


“ Mamma, is there too many of we?" 
The little girl asked with a sigh, 

* Perhaps you wouldn't be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs should die." 


She was only three years old—this one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother's impatient frown 

At the children’s boisterous play. 


There were a half-dozen who round her stood, 
And the mother was sick and poor, 

Worn out with the care of the noisy brood, 
And fight with the wolf at the door. 


Fora smile or a kiss no time, no place; 
For the little one least of all; 
And the shadow that darkened the mother's 
face 
O'er the young life seemed to fall. 
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More thoughtful than any, she felt more care, 
And pondered, in childish way, À 
How to lighten the burden she could not 
share, 
Growing heavier every day. 


Only a week, and the little Clare, 
In her tiny white trundle bed, 
Lay with her blue eyes closed, and the sunny 
air 
Cut close from the golden head. 


THE FIRST SCHOOLS ON 


N Goldthwaite's Geographical Mag- 
azine a brief account is given of 
the early establishment of schools by 
the first settlers ın the island that is now 
New York City. We are told that the 
first schoolmaster in New Amsterdam 
was a man named Adam Roelandsen, 
who had a house built for his purpose 
on what is known as Stone street. This 
house cost him $140, and he moved into 
it on the first of May, 1632. For some 
cause, perhaps because '* people did not 
speak well of him," his school did not 
prosper, and he could not make his liv- 
ing by teaching. To help out his ex- 
penses he took in washing, and in this 
he could not always collect his 
pay. Hedid some washing for a man 
named Gillis de Voocht. On the 20th of 
September, 1638, Adam asked for his 
money, and Gillis made no objection to 
the price he charged, but refused to pay 
until the end of the year. Roelandsen 
appealed to the court for help, and the 
court decided that Adam should wash 
for Gillis during the time agreed upon, 
and then collect the pay. On the 17th 
of December, 1646, he was tried for a 
very grave offense, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be publicly flogged, and 
banished from the country. In this 
manner did the first schoolmaster in 
America come to grief, and so far as we 
can learn his misfortunes were due 
mainly to his own indiscretions. 
In 1645 there came overfrom Holland 
a man named Arien Jansen Van Olfen- 
dam. He opened a school, which in- 
creased in numbers after Roelandsen's 
banishment, and prospered as well as 
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“ Bont cry," she said,—and the words were 
ow 


Feeling tears that she could not see,— 
“ You won't have to work and be tired so, 
When there ain’t so many of we.” 


And the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled. 
Showed the mother’s heart, from that dreary 


day, 
What a place she had always filled. 
— Woman's World. 


MANHATTAN ISLAND, 


could be expected, considering the con- 
dition of the country. We are not told 
what Adam Roelandsen charged for 
teaching, but at Olfendam's school a 
boy or girl could get a whole year's 
schooling for two beavers' skins. 

Three years after this à man named 
Yan Stevenson opened a small private 
school, which was tolerably well patron- 
tzed. The families who could afford it 
sent to England for tutors and had their 
children taught at home. There were, 
however, enough pupils to support the 
school, and he found his time fully 
occupied. 

Peter Stuy vesant, who was Governor 
of New Amsterdam at that time, was 
very earnest in the matter of providing 
means for ‘ the education of every child 
in the colony." He was anxious to 
establish a public school, which he said 
ought to have at least two good teachers. 
He sent several appeals to the Weat 
India company, and told them how for 
a long time they had passed round the 
plate among themselves, but '* had only 
built the school with words, for the 
money thus collected was always used 
for some other purpose.” He dwelt upon 
the great necessity for instructing the 
youth, not only in reading and writing, 
but in the knowledge and fear of God. 

Finally his appeals had their effect, 
for in April, 1652, the first public school 
in America was started in one of the 
small rooms of the great Stone tavern, 
of which New York history has a good 
deal to вау. A Dr La Montagne offered 
to teach until a suitable master could be 
obtained from Holland. As the chil- 
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dren increased in numbers a larger 
building was procured. William Ver- 
stius, who had been the teacher, was 
succeeded by Harmen Van Hoboken, 
who was also a famous singer, and 
acted as church chorister. After teach- 
ing five years Harmen was discharged 
because he was not attentive enough to 
his pupils. Evert Pietersen succeeded 
him, and was paid for teaching a salary 
equal tofourteen and one-half dollars per 
month, with an extra filty dollars per 
year, which paid his board. As time 
went on the people became dissatisfied, 
The schools were imperfect, and it was 
difficult to remedy the evil. The better 


class of people wished a higher grade of 
schools. Now and then some enterpris- 
ing schoolmaster would open a private 
school without the consent of the govern- 


ment, but he was immediately ordered 
to close it. Finally the prominent men 
wrote to the company, petitioning fora 
suitable master for a first-class Latin 
school. They agreed that the city should 
build a schoolhouse if the company 
would pay the teacher's salary. 

Thecompany consented, and sent over 
Dr. Curtius, a physician of some note, 
who was allowed to practise medicine 
when not engaged with his pupils. At 
the end of two years he resigned his 
position "on account of ill health, and 
Dominie 7Egidius Luyck, who was а 
private tutor in the Governor's family, 
was employed in hisstead. Hesoon had 
twenty pupils. The public school was 
continued, and two private schools, 
making in all four schools on Manhat- 
tan Island in 1664. 


HINTS ON 


HE comfort and prospect of re- 

covery of the sick is dependent in 
а great measure upon their surround- 
ings and treatment. For the well-to-do 
invalid, the presence of trained attend- 
ants is a great advantage; but the 
majority of sick persons must look to 
a member of the family ora kind friend 
for the ministration of necessary things. 
Rarely do we find, however, the per- 
son who is to the nurse-manner born, 
and when we do, the convalescence of a 
Sick one may be predicted with con- 
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THE CARE OF THE SICK. 


fidence. For the treatment of invalids 
generally, then, the following advice 
will find application, and it is valuable 
enough to be posted up for reference on 
occasion. 

In the first place, the most cheerful 
room in the house should be that of 
the sick. A change from a gloomy, 
dark apartment to one where there is 
warmth and brightness is better in its 
effects oftentimes than medicine. The 
sun should come in at the windows, and 
there should be blinds and shutters also, 
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whereby too glaring beams may be 
tempered, or, if necessary, shut out 
altogether. But the sun should still be 
allowed to shine upon the outer case- 
ments, for the thought of his golden 
beams is cheering to a sufferer. A 
dull room, where the sunlight can never 
penetrate, is depressing to even a well 
person. Invalids are even a bit child- 
ish, and a new object now and then 
does infinite good. Change the objects 
in the room as you have the chance, 
and do not be afraid to allow the patient 
rosebuds, if no other flowers. 

Never begin to change the clothes of 
the sick until you are sure that you 
have everything requisite in readi- 
ness. The garments of weak bed-lying 
patients should be changed twice a week 
at least, and in many cases oftener than 
that. Observe carefully before begin- 
ning to change a patient's clothing that 
no draughts can touch the bed. Let all 


. the linen be properly aired and warmed 


beforehand—too much caution in this 
case cannot be observed. In changing 
the clothing do not move nor upcover 
the patient more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Begin by removing all sleeves from 
one arm, then, without moving the pa- 
tient, put on all that is to go on this arm, 
Now raise the head and shoulders, re- 
moving the soiled and adjusting the 
clean linen well down under the shoul- 
ders. The patient may now lie down 
again and the other arm be dressed. 
After this the hipscan beslightly raised, 
the soiled clothing removed and the 
clean garments arranged. Never let a 
very feeble patient help too much ; as 
such action is very exhausting ; on the 
other hand, see that they do such things 
as they can and ought to do themselves. 
After the change in linen has been 
made, enforce strict quiet for a time ; 
then interest them with some pleasant 
bit of news, some rumor that will cheer ; 
never bring ill-tidings to a bedside. 

In giving to any one who is віск a 
drink of water, when thedraughtshould 
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be limited, hand the patient a small 
glassful. This, be it ever so small а 
quantity, does fail to satisfy thirst. It 
is much better to limit the draught than 
to present a thirsty person a large goblet 
of water and direct that only ''so many 
swallows” must be taken. The patient 
will not be so well satisfled as if he 
could drink all that was offered. 

Never keep anything eatable in the 
sick-room. This is one of the greatest 
mistakes made by nurses. The sight of 
fruit always before the invalid robs it of 
its novelty, and the capricious appetite 
refuses to enjoy it ; besides, the impure 
atmosphere of any sick.room renders 
the fruit kept therein unfit for use, as it 
is more or less an absorbent. If you 
would haveiteaten, remove it and fetch 
it to the patient in different shapes and 
dishes. . 

Keep company out of the sick-room. 
More harm has been done by such mal- 
treatment than has resulted from wrong 
medicinesgiven by experimenting physi- 
cians. Let quiet reign—not the sup- 
pressed quiet so fear-inspiring, with . 
bated breath and stealthy footfall, but 
& cheerful quiet that is full of tran- 
quility. When addressing an invalid 
do notlower your voice to an affected 
whisper, or puton asolemn countenance, 
The more nearly an invalid is treated as 
though he were in health, the sooner 
will he reach that condition. Speak to 
the ailing ina gentle, cheerful, usual 
voice ; converse briefly upon every-day 
topics, as if he were an interested mem- 
ber of society still. Keep his thoughts 
from dwelling upon himself as much as 
possible, yet do not weary him with too 
much chatter. A bright smile is better 
than a loud laugh in a sick-room—but 
the Jaugh is infinitely to be preferred to 
the lachrymose sympathy shown by 
tactless, if not useless, friends of the 
afflicted. These few admonitions show 
the necessity of intelligent, thoughtful 
care in the room of the very sick—care 
that can scarcely be found outside of 
disciplined experience. 
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UT Daniel purposed in his heart 

that he would not defile him- 
self with the portion of the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he drank, 
therefore he requested that he might not 
defile himself.” 

Aud further on we read that ''God 
gave Daniel knowledge апос skill in all 
learning and wisdom.” With this 8th 
verse of the Ist chapter of the book of 
Daniel for a text, could not an eloquent 
and useful sermon be preached from 
many a pulpit on some fine Sabbath 
morning, that would bring conviction to 
many hearts of a prevailing evil and be 
аа inspiration to better things ? 

* Daniel purposed in his heart." How 
many persons are living without & 
definite, decided purpose in the inci- 
dents of their every:day life to know 
God's will and to do it. The conscien- 
tious prophet thoughtfully considered 
such an every-day matter as that of his 
daily food, then with promptness and 
decision he did the very best thing ; 
never once breaking his purpose, never 
saying, just for this once will I taste 
the king в meat and wine? Without 
any display of dogmatic assertion, but 
in a manner thatshowed his true- hearted 
gentlemanliness he ‘‘requested” to be 
put on trial and see if at the end of cer- 
tain days he and his companions would 
not be fairer and better in appearance 
than those who ate of the king’s provis- 
ions ; and it was so. 

Daniel would not defile himself with 
the king’s meat and wine. The choicest 
viands that the kingdom could afford 
were placed upon the king's tab!e, and 
yet Daniel thinks of it as defilement. To 
eat the rich foods and drink the fine 
wines would make his blood thick and 
impure, his brain would feel clouded, and 
thelower appetites and passions inflamed 
to action. Daniel was а hygienist with 
strength of character and moral courage 
enough to live as he believed. 

With one's life blood foul and clogged 
by over eating and drinking, the mind is 
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A TEMPERANCE TEXT. 


always, to some extent, muddled, and 
the lower nature much more readily re- 
sponsive to excitation, making it a fear- 
ful warfare to try, in this condition, to 
live a spiritual, elevated life. Itis won- 
derful how a strictly temperate life 
sweetens the disposition, clears the 
brain, and makes it easier to be a Chris- 
tian. 

How was Daniel rewarded for his ab- 
stemious and prayerful life? He not 
only was kept from sin, but we are told 
** God gave him knowledge and skill in 
all learning and wisdom." With pure 
blood flowing in his veins, and his habit 
of heavenly conmuning, he gained a 
spritual insight that enabled him to 
have a quick, keen discernment of right 
and wrong, and his intellect grew clear 
and strong. 

The king acknowledged his ability and 
* made Daniel a great man, and gave 
him many great gifts, and made him 
ruler over the whole province of Baby- 
lon, and the chief of the governors over 
all the wise men of Babylon." 

And was not Daniel's wondrously 
successful life owing to zis thoroughly 
earnest, purposeful spirit, that enabled 
him to resist doing the thing that was 
not entirely right i 

The application of this text I would 
make to our daily habit of eating and 
drinking enormous amounts of un- 
wholesome food and drink. To find a 
family that is not, in some measure, 
suffering from this prevailing sin 
would be a rare exception. The news- 
papers teem with advertisements of 
** pills? and ‘‘blood purifiers,” and the 
manufacturers of such nostrums -are 
making fortunes — making fortunes 
mainly because the masses of the people 
persist in gluttonous habits, In trying 
to escape immediate death and spells of 
Sickness, vile purgatives are swallowed 
to the detriment of stomach and nerves ; 
life is shortened, and the people do not 
liveout half their days ; their children do 
not grow up with sound, healthy con- 
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stitutions because of wrongs in daily 
living. 

Health Reform missionaries are in 
demand all over the land to teach the 
people how to live ; they need enlighten- 
ment and to be brought into better 
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ways of doing, so that to ‘‘ not feel well” 
will bethe exception and not the rule, as 
it now is. As surely as suicide is a 
crime the gospel of hygiene ought 
every where to be proclaimed. 

LISSA B, 


Ф а 
SIR PROVO WALLIS, 
ADMIRAL OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


OR a man to live long enough to 

serve his country almost ninety 
years is a rare experience indeed, and he 
who thus illustrates his vital tenacity 
and adaptation to the pursuit of his 
youthful choice is deserving of mention. 
Sir Provo William Parry Wallis was 


letter that he had sent to a friend. This 
piece of pleasantry well accords with 
the nature that is indicated by the broad 
forehead of the portrait. 

Entering the navy when a mere boy, 
he was a midshipman on board the Cle- 
opatra, a thirty-two gunner, some time 


such a man, and notable not only asthe 
senior officer of the Royal Navy, but for 
having survived the anniversary of his 
hundredth birthday, which occurred 
April 12, last year. He died February 
13, at his residence, near Chichester, 
England, “lying in Blanket Bay, under 
Cape Rug," as he himself said in the last 
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in 1804. That ship was captured by the 
French Ville de Milan, after a long ac- 
tion, in 1805, but was retaken in a week. 
Provo Wallis was then a naval cadet; 
he served in the Triumph and Bellona, 
and in November, 1808, obtained his 
commission of lieutenant, with the com- 
mand of the Curieux, in the West In- 
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dies; in 1810 he performed the gallant 
action of cutting out an enemy's vessel 
in St. Anne's Bay, Gaudalupe, but the 
Curieux also was unlucky, being 
wrecked on a hostile coast. He next 
served on board La Gloire, taking part 
ina notable engagement with two French 
frigates and the batteries at Anse la 
Barque, and was present at the surren- 
der of Guadalupe. After this, hebecame 
second lieutenant of the Shannon, forty- 
four gun frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain Broke, the celebrated ship which, 
on June 1, 1818, in the brief war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States of America, challenged and fought 
a naval duel with the American frigate 
Chesapeake, off Boston harbor. In this 
action Captain Broke was dangerously 
wounded, and Lieutenant Watt, the 
senior lieutenant, was killed, so that 
Lieutenant Provo Wallis succeeded to 
the command. He carried the Shannon 
and her very dearly won prize, the 
Chesapeake, a much smaller vessel than 
theShannon, intothe harbor of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, which was his native place, 
having been born in that town, where 
his father, Mr. Provo Featherstone Wal- 
lis, in 1791, was chief clerk in the Royal 
NavalYard. Lieutenant Provo Wallis 
received a special letter of thanks from 
the Admiralty, and was immediately 
promoted to the rank of commander, 
besides being given other tokens of hon- 
or. Theseverelosses that the British 
navy had sustained in the naval conflict 
with the United States warranted this 
expression of gratitude. He afterwards 
commanded theSnipe, but was not again 
personally engaged in any fighting to 
the end of the French war. Made cap- 
tain in 1819, hecommanded successively 
several other ships, one being the Mada- 
gascar, with which, in 1838 and 1839, at 
Vera Cruz, he watched the operations of 
the French fleet on the coast of Mexico, 
and was thanked for his protection of 
British merchants and their property; 
again, in 1844, when the Princede Join- 
ville bombarded the towns of Morocco, 
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namely, Tangier and Mogador, Captain 
Provo Wallis, commanding the War- 
Spite, rendered similar services ; and he 
next year commanded a ship of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier's squadron on the 
coast of Syria, at the bombardment of 
Acre. From 1847 to 1851 he was a naval 
aide-de.camp to the Queen. In August, 
1851, he was made a rear admiral; in 
1857, vice admiral, and placed in com- 
mand.of the squadron on the South 
American coast; his later promotions 
were, to be Admiral of the White, in 
1868; Rear-Admiral of the United King- 
dom, in 1869; Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, 1870; Admiral of the 
Fleet, Dec. 11, 1877. He enjoyed uni- 
formly good health during the whole of 
his long life. 


Do Not DRINK Too MvcH.—When 
people drink, if they would imitate do- 
mestic fowls, or the birds of the air, they 
wouldescape a vast deal of ill feeling and 
suffering. Observe how philosophically 
an old goose and her goslings take their 
beverages. They take only a swallow of 
water at a time, and thus give the bev- 
erage time to wet and cool the parched 
throat. When one feels uncomfortably 
warm, aud his pulse beats like a steam 
pump, the stomach is not always in need 
of a beverage. In mostinstances, when 
one is suffering on account of the sultry 
weather, filling the stomach with any 
beverage will only render one more un- 
comfortable. It is not the stomach, but 
the mouth and throat that need water. 
When I was accustomed to work in the 
harvest or hay field, and the men at my 
side would drink a quart or more of 
switchel every hour, I took only four 
swallows of water at a time; and етер 
this small quantity was sipped, as the 
birds drink. Four swallows of water, 
as I drank it, refreshed me far more than 
a quart poured down the throat as 
quickly as it could be swallowed. Apply 
a little water to the hands and face; 
then sip a swallow ; and avoid the in- 
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jurious practice of pouring quart after 
quart of water, milk, switchel, beer and 
other beverages into the stomach, as if 
that delicate organ was the swill recep- 
tacle of a distillery. I have always found 
that it is far better to suffer a little in- 
convenience from thirst than to endure 
much more pain and suffering in con- 
sequence of pouring unnecessary and 
injurious beverages into the stomach. 
ESS E. TEE. 


——————.9 


SYMPTOMS IN THE TONGUE.—A good 
deal has been written of the tongue as 
showing states of the body in disease. 
Somewhere we once met with a chart or 
table that contained a long list of signa 
of which the tongue was made the 
bearer, and of which a great variety of 
pathological states were predicated. We 
could not but regard many of these 
signs as purely fanciful, or an unneces- 
sary elaboration of indications that were 
recognized by the experienced physician. 
For popular use a few well understood 
conditions of the tongue are sufficient as 
& guide to an appreciation -of ailment, 
and the following can be taken as trust- 
worthy, bearing in mind that a healthy 
tongue is of a deep pink color, clean and 
moist, lies easily in the fossa of the lower 
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MIDNIGHT OIL OR 


HYSIOLOGICAL resources, al. 
thoughthey are very elastic within 

limits, yet have limits which aresharply 
defined. There is no overstepping of 
the limit which is more dangerous than 
that of doing work which curtails sleep- 
Sound and sufficient sleep is the most 
indispensable of all the conditions of 
& sound and efficient brain. The 
miseries alone of the sleepless man 
are creditors which the most stoical 
may dread; his incapacities are such 
that great work and great success 
are generally as hopelessfor him as 
the possibility of riding through the air 
without a balloon or wings. Ten years 
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jaw, has no prominent papille, and is 
rounded somewhat at the edges. . It is 
to be said that when there is “fur” 
upon it, or a coating of exudation, it 
may arise from local causes, as conges- 
tion of the neighboring parts, throat, 
tonsils, etc., or from sympathy with 
disorder of the stomach, intestines or 
liver. 

The dry tongue occurs most frequently 
in fever, and indicates nervous prostra- 
tion or depression. A white tongue is 
diagnostic simply of feverish condition, 
with often a sour stomach. When it is 
moist and yellowish brown it shows dis- 
turbed digestion. When dry and brown 
a low state of the system, possibly 
typhoid, is indicated. 

When the tongue is dry, red and 
smooth, look out forinflammation, gastric 
or intestinal. When the papilla on the 
end are raised, and bright red we call it a 
strawberry tongue, and that means scar- 
let fever. A sharp pointed, red tongue, 
will hint of brain irritation or inflam- 
mation, and a yellow coating indicates 
liver derangement. Thus much can be 
gained from an examination of the 
tongue by any intelligent person, anu if 
its warning is heeded and precautions 
taken for the correction of the probable 
state, much suffering may be avoided. 


MIDNIGHT SLEEP. 


of such sleeplessness as some men have 
endured would cure the most ardent 
medical enthusiast in the world of his 
passion for the midnight oil. The great- 
est and highest success in life is achieved, 
like the winning of a long race, by him 
who has the greatest staying power. 
What is the best of all possible kinds of 
brain for a man who has to follow 
throughout his life an intellectual call- 
ing like that of the higher walks of med- 
icine? It is a brain that is at once clear 
and strong. Undue and prolonged men- 
tal exertion in the student period may 
give great clearness oi intellect ; possibly 
even an abnormal clearness; but it can 
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never givestrength. Clearness without 
strength can no more win in the long 
&nd arduous race of life than speed with- 
out staying power can win in a foot race 
of ten miles. Unintelligent and impul- 
sive medical professors—and there are 
many such—may urge men to competi- 
tion for the highest college honors, even 
at the risk of a total breakdown in brain 
and body. Such professors are among 
the worst enemies young men could 
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have, and they are among the worst 
enemies the medical school and the med- 
ical profession can have. What the 
medical profession demands is men of 
clear and strong intellect, full of practi- 
cal resources, not mere dilettanti specu- 
lators in incomprehensible medical hy- 
potheses. The day is the time for work ; 
the night for sleep; sleep sound, 
quiet and peaceful as death.— The Hos- 
pital. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOCY. 


Am Ancient Arabian Litera- 
ture.—Gradually the literature of ancient 
Oriental countries is coming to light under 
patient research and skillful use of the 
spade. The spade has become a valuable 
aid to archwology and history of late years, 
and is doing good work in the way of un- 
earthing long forgotten and buried treas- 
ures, which time and the decay of dynasties 
have entombed beneath their wreck for 
thousands of years. 

The discovery and laborious deciphering 
of the cuneiform tablets, cylinders and 
bricks of Western Asia, and the more sub- 
stantial hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt 
and Palestine, have been the grandest 
achievement of scholarship in modern 
times. To this may be added the inscrip- 
tions found by Dr. Edward Glaser in South- 
ern Arabia, compieting the circuit of 
Oriental literature, and proving a veritable 
storehouse for Biblical and Oriental re- 
search. These findings furnish valuable 
corroborative testimony to the tablets found 
recently in Tel-el-Amarna, from which it 
appeared that the knowledge and practice 
of writing or the development of a literature 
throughout Western Asia must be ascribed 
to a period centuries earlier than the data 
scholars had possessed before, entitled them 
to adopt. One of these Minaen inscrip- 
tions, as is clear from the name of the king 
who expelled the Hyksos—of which fact 
mention is made in the inscription—dates 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty. 
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That is accordingly to be dated about 1600 
B. C.; as this is one of the younger and 
later inscriptions, the whole can safely be 
dated 1900 or 2000 B. C. From this the im- 
portant historical fact is gained that at this 
early date, even before the daysof Abraham, 
the nomadic tribes that wandered about on 
the territory between Babylonia and Egypt, 
and to whom the primitive Hebrews them- 
selves belonged, or with whom they were 
connected by tribal relations, were at that 
time in possession of an alphabet, even if, 
ав appears from the inscriptions, the priests 
only seemed to make genera! use of letters. 

The Tel-el-Amarna finds have shown that 
in the year 1400 B. C. there was an extensive 
correspondence by letter carried on between 
Assyria, Babylonia, Northern Syria and 
Palestine, between such cities as Tyre,Sidon, 
Ashkilon, Lachish, Megiddo, etc , on the 
one hand, and the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
Amenophis and Amenophis IV. on the 
other, at a time when the greater portion of 
the Hebrews were settled in Goshen. 

We learn from the tablets that in the 
fifteenth century before our era—a century 
before the exodus—active literary inter- ` 
course was going on throughout the civil- 
ized world of Western Asia, between Baby- 
lon and Egypt and the smaller states of 
Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, and 
even of Western Kapperdokia. This inter- 
course was carried on by means of the 
Babylonian language and complicated 
Babylonian script. 
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These discoveries are especially valuable 
and important, as they remove the wrong 
impression that the ancient Semitic race 
was wholly without literature. However, 
there is no people of antiquity which bad, 
with the Hebrews, so many points of con- 
tact; consequently there is none whose his- 
tory is so useful to study, as they really 
formed a link between the hierogloyphic 
and cuneiform literature of Egypt and 
Assyria. 

The cuneiform inscriptions arethe monu- 
mental records and literature of the ancient 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian empires. 
They are also called clariform, cludiform, 
arrow-headed and sphinograms. The 
writing is also called sphinography. All 
these refer to the form of the elementary 
characters. These elements are two—the 
one resembling a wedge, the other an ar- 
row-head; but if we regard the latter as a 
combination of two wedges, all the charac- 
ters were produced by different combina- 
tions and arrangements of these figures, the 
variations being hardly more than those in 
the handwriting of different persons. The 
use of this kind of writing seems to have 
ceased soon after the time of Alexander the 
Great, and for nearly two thousand years it 
had been utterly forgotten.-- Popular Sci- 
ence News. 


A Method for Excluding the 
Undesirable Inmmigrant.—Senator 
Chandler in an article on the ‘‘ Methods of 
Restricting Immigration," in the Forum, 
makes several practical suggestions. He 
writes: ‘Тһе greatest embarrassment in 
our present system of legislation being the 
painful necessity of often sending poor and 
miserable immigrants back three thousand 
miles, over a weary waste of waters to a 
lot bopeless and helpless. New legislation 
should be so directed as to tend to prevent 
excluded persons from ever leaving their 
own country. Therefore heavier responsi- 
bilities should be placed upon the steamabip 
companies. Laws and regulations should 
be so framed and enforced that before long 
it may appear that no immigrants will have 
to be sent back, for the simple reason that 
the steamship companies will not dare to 
bring any about whose right to admission 
tbere is the least doubt. For futher pur- 
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suance of the exceedingly meritorious 
order of stopping immigrants on the other 
side of the ocean, instead of forcing them 
back from this side after their long and 
weary journey to the land of promise, there 
ought ‘not to be any objection to allowing 
persons intending to come to the United 
States, to prove to the satisfaction of our 
consuls or special officials abroad that our 
laws do not prohibit their immigration, and 
to obtain certificates accordingly. Such a 
bill is now before the Senate. Under this, 
a certificate does not give any person the 
right to enter, but further inquiries may be 
made by the Ingpection officers on this side. 
Neither is the immigrant compelled to ob- 
tain this certificate, but in case of his com- 
ing without it,the inquiry here will be 
more rigid. 

Concerning naturalization, the present 
Jaws passed in 1802 and 1824, allow aliens 
to become naturalized after five years’ resi- 
dence. If they come when over eighteen 
years of age, they must make a preliminary 
declaration at least two years before re- 
ceiving their final papers. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the 
wisdom of adding to the above provisions an 
educational qualification or imposing other 
new conditions, there should be a general 
argument that an alien seeking his final 
papers shall give three months’ notice in the 
court from which he asks such papers, 80 
that the case may be inquired into, and 
opposition made if the facts warrant it. 
The greatest abuses in naturalization grow | 
out of the absence of such a motive. The 
aliens are not heard of a single minute 
before they appear with their witnesses; 
nobody is prepared to represent the other 
side, and in a moment the valuable fran- 
chise of American citizenship is conferred, 
practically, irrevocable, even if fraud or 
falsehood is subsequently discovered, while 
a presidential election may have been 
divided by the votes of a few among the 
thousands of such aliens. 


Degeneracy in Persin.—In the 
Contemporary Review, Sheikh “ Djenoal- 
ed-Din,” a Persian statesman, scholar, ora- 
tor and reformer glves a most graphic and 
pitiable account of his country's condition 
now. The Shah, who is represented as be- 
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ing completely dominated by his Vizier, 
who is the son of a former cook, is ‘‘ the 
careless spectator or interested perpetrator 
of the worst crimes that sully human nature 
and defile the page of Eastern history. In 
former times, the Grand Vizier used to stand 
between the Shah and the people; he rep- 
resented, and, to some extent, respected the 
interests of both; he was a high noble, and 
sometimes a great minister and a great 
man; he mixed on equal terms with the 
high Persian aristocracy, who exercised a 
kind of feudal authority, and he lived ina 
sort of patriarchal state on their cultivated 
lands. Now all that is changed; the Shah 
has ruined the nobles, seized their wealth, 
crushed their authority, scattered their 
people. The Vizier respects no one, and is 
respected by none; he robs openly for the 
Shah and himself. Underground dun- 
geons, torture-rooms, devils in human shape, 
greed, avarice, unbridled lust, unscrupulous 
violence are part of the horrors now going 
on in Persia. The Shah is hardly to be held 
responsible now, for his life and his ex- 
cessive use of brandy and hashish have 
rendered him weak in mind and in body, 
The condition of the land and the people is 
pitifully told. Persia with her coal mines, 
and none to work them; Persia, land of 
the date, the pommegranite, the barley and 
the wheat; Persia, with the wealth of iron, 
and none to smelt it, of copper, of turquoise ; 
her milk of virgin petroleum, ber arable land, 
во fertile, that one has but to scratch the 
soil, and harvest after harvest springs as 
fast as one can reap, and her so called 
deserts, which need but the restoration of 
her irrigation works. But all is undone, 
blackened, ruined, cursed.” The population 
is rapidly decreasing, through emigration, 
and death. ‘‘Poor and mean, squalid, 
timid, secret and panic-stricken is the small 
remnant of Persians who remain.” The 
article ends with a most eloquent appeal 
to the English government to use its in- 
fluence toward bettering this terrible state 
of affairs in Persia. 


The Blind S5Shampooers of 
Japan.—At а recent meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan at Tokyo, а paper 
on the condition of the blind in Old Japan 
wasread by Professor Dixon. In early ages 
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the blind were regarded as uncanny, and 
their condition was very miserable until one 
of the imperial princes was born sightless. 
This prince was from his birth surrounded 
by fellow-sufferers, and when he grew up and 
was appointed Governor of three provinces, 
he chose blind men as his subordinates, and 
for three centuries the administration of 
these provinces was in the hands of blind 
officials. The Whirligig of time, however, 
brought a sad change in their condition ; 
they were cast out from their seats of 
authority, and once more fell into the great- 
est distress. Nowadays the blind in Japan 
receive the care and education usual in 
civilized countries. In the Jower ranks of 
life their chief occupations are music and 
shampooing ; of the latter, they have a mon- 
opoly. Alltowns and villages in Japan bave 
their blind shampooers, who go about after 
nightfall with a strange musical cry. The 
art of shampooing as practised by these 
artists takes nine years to learn. The pupil 
for the first three years practises òn his 
master, a plan which even the most ardent 
advocates of the apprenticeship system in 
medicine might object to. Next, three 
years are spent in acquiring the art and 
mystery of acupuncture, or the cure of ail- 
ments by running needles into the parts 
believed to be the seat of disease. For the 
three remaining years the student is on pro- 
bation, which appears to mean that he 
practises under ‘‘ cover" of his master, the 
latter taking half the receipts. 


Archeological Research.—In the 
new world, interest is growing with regard to 
the people that lived ages ago, and left such 
mighty evidences of their capacity in differ- 
ent regions, especially in Central America. 
Several parties are now at work among the 
ruins of the Incas and Tolters. Recently, 
Harvard College has sent an expedition to 
Honduras to explore the ruins of Copan, 
now thought to be the oldest on this conti- 
nent. The work of uncovering these ruins, 
upon which the dust of many centuries has 
fallen, is now being conducted at the south- 
ern end of the main ruin near the large 
pyramid. The city of Copan is about two 
miles long, and all about it are fragments of 
ruis. Great monoliths covered with 
glyphs of all sorts have been erected in 
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many places about the city. The aides are 
covered with carvings of groteeque figures. 
Molds of these monoliths are being taken, 
80 that casts of the large and singular carv- 
ings can be set up in the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard. It is expected that the expedi- 
tion will continue the explorations for the 
full time allowed—ten yenrs. No one has 
yet been able to interpret the meaning of 
the inscriptions found. The President of 
Honduras has promised to make a fine dis“ 
play at the World's Fair. 


The Gorilla at Home.—In an in 
teresting talk on the gorilla by Dr. Nassau, 
a missionary recently returned from Africa, 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Science, it was stated that the distribu- 
tion of gorillas was very limited, and that 
they were only known in a region of Africa 
600 miles square. This region is 800 miles 
north and the same distance south of the 
equator, and 300 miles eastward toward the 
interior. Where the gorilla is found is the 
only part of Africa where there are no 
lions. 

Gorillas are gregarious. They are often 
seen in pairs, and several are sometimes to- 
gether. The male is very brutal and selfish, 
and, in order to save their offepring from 
cruelty or death, the females, after they be- 
come mothers, desert the males. 

The gorilla is not carnivorous. Its food 
is wild berries, nuts and fruits. There do 
not satisfy its hunger, 80 it makes depreda- 
tions on the plantations. Dr. Nassau de 
scribed the great strength of gorillas, their 
breadth of chest, stretch of arm and devel- 
opment of muscle. Their preferable mode 
of attack is in & half sitting posture, extend- 
ing the foot, with which they can grasp & 
man's leg and then crush him in their arme 
and tear him with their teeth. 

The women most frequently see tbe go- 
Trilla. They are the laborers and watchers 
of the plantations. Often the women are 
unsuccessful in their efforts to frighten the 
gorillas away, when they visit the planta- 
tions, and flee, sometimes being pursued by 
the animals. This probably gives rise to 
the stories of the abduction of women by 
male gorillas—stories which never have 
been verified. They are more difficult to 
hunt than the elephant, antelope or chim- 
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panzee, as they seek the densest part ої ће 
forest and tunnel beneath the undergrowth. 
They have all the alertness of otber wild 
animals, and sometbing fearfully likea dev- 
ilish human being. In no other animal is 
there such a look of ferocity in the eye. 


The Moral Fault of Civiliza- 
tion.—Thbus far of the two great discove- 
ties of thisage—conservatisem of energy and 
biological evolution—tbe first only bas been 
made practical in human affairs. If the 
future of man's mechanical industry lies 
under the shadow of the lawsof energy, the 
future of his whole bodily nature, its health, ` 
beauty and organic purity, its strength of 
muscle, nerve and brain depends upon in- 
telligent obedience to the new talk of bio- 
logical commandments. In his ignorance 
of human biology, man has done little or 
nothing to protect society from the fatal 
percentage of disease, crime and incompe- 
tence. Like a patient beast of burdin, 
humanity has staggered since Eden under a 
load of ills, nearly all of which might have 
been prevented by a rigorous application of 
scientific biological restraints. We have 
been quick to adopt railways, but we can 
not realize heredity ; we nave eagerly put 
our ear to the telephone, and been wilfully 
deaf to the voice of science, which is offer- 
ing to tell us how to make our children 
strong and fair. Whenever a quickened 
sense of moral responsibility brings us to 
resolve to improve the human body, biology 
will furnish all the details of procedure. 
We accept the army of incompetence, of 
insanity and disease as a burden from Prov- 
idence, and think ourselves very virtuous 
for liberally wasting the pound of cure, 
when the ounce of prevention is utterly 
neglected. This is the age of energy; next, 
will be the age of biology.—Clarence King, 
in Forum. 


The Late President Porter 
ваіа : The Greeks possessed one quality 
in language and diction, in sentiment and 
in reasoning, and tbat is the gift of per- 
petual, exuberant youth. The freshness of 
life's morning was always With tbem. In 
their poetry, their oratory, their philo- 
sophy and their drama, clearness, direct- 
ness, pathos, earnestness, frankness and 
consummate‘beauty are always dominant. 
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* MORAL IMPKOVEMENT BY HYP- 
NOTIC SUGGESTION.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us a clipping 
taken from a Harrisburgh newspaper, 
which states that ‘Рг. Kerby Hopper, 
of Sydney, Australia," has made some 
studies in '' Electro Phrenology” with 
very remarkable results. ‘‘ Dr. Hopper” 
claims that the whole brain is open to 
the influences of Magneto-Electricity, 
and by a judicious application of the 
current the brain can be made to take 
on a different form; either of enlarge- 
ment or depression. Thus ''Dr. Hop- 
per," we are told, has secured some very 
marked results in the modification of 
moral character. One case, that of a 
young girl, is described as having been 
greatly changed on the side of her af- 
fections; an indiscreet fancy having 
been completely removed by the treat- 
ment; and certain weaknesses on the 
practical side of her character were con- 
siderably modified with resultant advan- 
tage. Another subject over thirty years 
of age was greatly changed on the side 
of appetite through application of the 
magnatic current toa certain part of the 
brain, and after three treatments the 
organic function was reduced to a re- 
spectable phase of activity, and the sub- 
ject was'no longer gluttonous or dis- 
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honest. The writer of the article states 
that Dr. Hopper's work has been very 
highly appreciated in France, to the 
extent of its being ''crowned" by two 
French Academies, Tours ar d Lyons. 

We think this whole maiter is an in- 
vention on the partof some sportive 
member of the press, but nevertheless it 
is based upon positive principles. The 
extent to which hypnotic suggestion can 
be applied seems, in the light of modern 
observation and experiment, without 
limit, Day after day there come to us, 
from one source or another, creditable 
scientific instances of the excellent re- 
sults following its application ; and it 
has been noted in these pages thatin the 
domain of moral improvement hypno- 
tism has a legitimate field, Many cases 
of moral obliquity, seemingly incurable 
by all the methods known to education 
and discipline, have yielded to an intelli- 
gent application of hypnotism. 

In a remarkable paper by F. W. H. 
Myers, with the title of '*TheSubliminal 
Consciousness," published in a late num- 
ber of the proceedings of the Society of 
Psychical Research, the potency of hyp- 
notic suggestion in our conscious life 
(and unconscious too) is reviewed. 
Quoting from Prof. Del Boeuf, ‘іп the 
hypnotic state, the soul is in part drawn 
aside from the life of relation, while at 
the same time it preserves its activity 
and power, and it can then, under the 
impulsion of the hypnotizer, employ 
those powers with regulated amounts, 
which, if they become irregular may 
injure the organization. In a word 
hypnotism does not depress but it ex- 
alts the will by permitting it to concen- 
trate itself entirely upon the poiut where 
the disorder is." 
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While delivering a lecture before the 
Pedagogical Department of the New 
York University, we were asked how 
hypnotism could operate in obtaining 
the desired results in the case of a pupil 
lacking in capacity for study. We an- 
swered that the effect to be produced 
was & strengthening of the pupil's will. 
Hypnotic suggestion would develop a 
stronger interest on the part of the 
pupil in his studies, and thus tend to fix 
attention where the character or dis- 
position was restless, wavering and 
unstable. The authors, notably Krafft- 
Ebing, Bernheim, Berillon and De 
Jung furnish illustrations directly in 
point with reference to this in the Hyp- 
notic Review for September, 1891. The 
case of a girl who was cured of a desire 
for theft is mentioned, and also the 
thorough reform of a boy who was looked 
upon as a moral idiot; ‘‘ His character 
became so changed that it was no longer 
recognizable." 

Whoever scoffs at or makes game of 
magnetism or hypnotism but exhibits a 
want of intelligence with regard to a 
very important matter, whose useful- 
ness is beyond question, although we 
are only beginning to have some clue to 
its true nature. Very many things have 
been gradually wrested from the region 
of shadow and uncertainty, and are now 
well understood ; why not this wonder- 
ful psychicstate, wbich is not necessarily 
morbid or unnatural, but the manifesta- 
tion of a group of perfectly normal 
powers. The danger in hypnotism is 
but the danger found in all our dealings 
with susceptible and excitable organiza- 
tions, but intelligence and discretion and 
clear and rational purpose find in the 
exercise of hypnotic control a wonderful 
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use; and instead of danger, beneficent 
help. 


—— —— a 4 ————————— 


PSYCHO-MOTOR HYPERTROPHY. 

THE association of special motor 
and ideaional centers of cerebral in- 
nervation to produce certain forms of 
mental expression is referred to fre- 
quently by scientific observers in their 
attempts to explain abnormal phenom- 
ena. Where phenomena of a special 
type are persistent, we look for a peculiar 
character of organization, and are not 
as a rule disappointed by not finding it 
in the living head.  Persistence of 
mental excitement, in a certain line 
that becomes characteristic, intimates 
the tendency to alteration in the brain 
structure of a part, and thisin time will 
render the mind abnormal or unsound 
in certain functions. 

Dr. "Luys, of Paris, has forsome years 
accepted the localized relation of psycho- 
motor innervation, and from time to 
time gives to the world of science results 
of study and experiment. Not long 
since he stated in the Journal de Med- 
ecine (March, 1891), that he had found 
in examining the brains of persons who 
had suffered for many years from ex- 
cessive mental excitement, a condition 
of hypertrophy or over-growth of special 
regions, viz.:—the paracental lobules. 
According to Luys’ view, the part of the 
brain in which these convolutions are 
mapped on the mesial surface js a focal 
point where psycho-motor innervations 
specially accumulate. Hypertrophy 
there would indicate prolonged excita- 
tion, with its resultant absorption of 
vitality, while other regions of the brain 
were despoiled of their proper share of 
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blood, and necessarily on that account 
declined in activity and proportions. 

The paracental lobule lies adjacent to 
the superior margins of the ascending 
frontal and the ascending parietal con- 
volutions, a very important situation in 
the brain, whether viewed in respect to 
the motor centers or to the phreno- 
psychic centres. Any one who will 
examine the geography of the brain as 
given in thelater works on anatomy and 
psychology, will note at once this fact. 
At that region we have the organs of 
faculties that relate to certain of the 
highest faculties of the human mind, 
and impart qualities of personality, 
decision and aspiration. For instance, 
there are firmness which imparts the 
sense of stability, self-esteem that con- 
tributes to calmness, self-poise, con- 
sciousness of power and adaptation to a 
given situation, hope with its sense of 
cheer and enthusiasm in action, ete. 
If Dr. Luys were an out-and-out phren- 
ologist of the Spurzheim type, he could 
scarcely have expressed more pointedly 
the conclusions that his researches have 
warranted, 

One interesting case of delusion to 
which he refers is that of a woman who 
insisted that she had a tape worm in 
her that came and went at pleasure. 
On all other topics she was ‘‘ perfectly 
lucid and rational.” On examing her 
brain the hypertrophy was found in 
one hemisphere only, and this Luys 
says, explained the coexistence of mental 
clearness and delusion, since she was 
insane in one hemisphere of her brain 
and sane in the other. The complete 
agreement of this reasoning with 
the views of phrenologists is refresh- 


ing. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE past two or three years we have 
heard a great deal about ‘university 
extension,” and it would appear to some 
that a new "fad" had been started by 
the restless Yankee mind. A word or 
two on this matter from our point of 
view may be acceptable to the reader, 
especially as it is in response to an in- 
quiry from one of our constituents. 
“The university extension” idea, we 
take it, is an outgrowth of endeavor that 
has been prosecuted under private au- 
spices for fifteen or more years to supply 
the means of a more or less libera] educa. 
tion tothose who are or weredebarred by 
circumstances from baving such educa- 
Lion in the usual channel—the school. 
Boston, New York and Chieagohavebeen 
the headquarters of such endeavor, the 
“correspondence university” and the 
** Chautauqua " scheme prominently il- 
lustrating the character of effort, and 
being worthy of high respect on account 
of what they have done. 

Taking the plan as formulated by the 
Regents of the University of New York 
and exhibited in & recent circular, it is 
contemplated to meet, as far as possible, 
the want of the people of the State for 
instruction and mental growth, and at 
the least expense to them. Circulars 
and pamphlets explaining the method 
will be sent to applicants, and all those 
who enter upon a course of study will 
receive the benefit of special instruction 
under competent teachers, by corres- 
pondence and lectures. Necessary books 
for home study will be loaned free or 
sold at cost price tothestudent. Centers 
аге to be established in different parts 
of the State, where class work and other 
necessary facilities will be provided to 
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meet wants growing out of the under- 
taking. 

‘* Well" one may say, '" haven't we 
free schools and a great variety of op- 
portunities for free study and mental im- 
provementalreadyt" Doubtless there are 
good opportunities in the larger towns 
available to those who would employ 
such leisure as they can find in effort to 
compensate for the defective education 
of early youth, but in the country at 
large the poor man or woman who 
would know something more than to 
read, write, and cipher in long division 
does not find the facilities suited to his 
condition. The university-extension 
plan contemplates coming down to his 
level and meeting his want and inspir- 
ing him with motives for self-develop- 
ment. As we understand it the person 
who expects to be benefited through the 
extension regime does not get ita ‘‘ good 
things" gratuitously, but must pay in a 
proportionate manner for what he gets. 
In this way the students interest is 
demonstrated; he has not the excuse for 
lax or indifferent effort that it costs him 
nothing. 

Somebody has indulged a vein of de- 
traction with regard to this movement 
by saying that it is intended to furnish 
employment for a corps of incompetent 
teachers—or persons who don’t find 
enough to do in the existing schools and 
colleges. We do not so read the plan of 
organization that lies before us, but do 


note that the element of self help is 
made very conspicuous, and that the 
centers wil largely control the method 
of instruction, but be held directly re- 
sponsible by the State commission for 
the character of the instruction afforded. 
Asin every undertaking of a scientific 
or esthetic nature, the start at any point 
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must be due to those whoare practically 
interested in the higher education of the 
masses, 

We can not close this brief reference 
to a movement that promises to be very 
important without suggesting that the 
plan of organization, to be complete, 
should include a department of mental 
science not based upon old and imprac- 
ticable theories, but upon the human 
constitution, and also make systematic 
moral development one of its most con- 
spicuous features. To omit this will be 
to ignore a prime essential to social 
growth in those things that make a 
people really great and powerful. 


CRIMINAL REFORM. 


The Empire State has taken a long 
stride in the matter of prison manage- 
ment—on paper ; for while the Fassett 
act is really a most admirable piece of 
legislaticn in itself, it seems to have 
been relegated by State authority to the 
limbo of dead letter, on account, as we 
may suppose, of impracticability. This 
act is based upon the sound principle 
that crime-can not be reduced by pun- 
tshment, 

The criminal is a product of social 
conditions, and crime can be decreased 
only by stopping the production. Wise 
prison methods will resultin the restora- 
tion of many who have fallen, but until 
methods are devised for keeping men 
from becoming criminals, little comfort 
can be obtained from statistics of crime. 
The Fassett law contemplates these 
methods, and furnishes a well-digested 
plan of action for carrying into effect 
such penal reforms as a wise philan- 
thropy would direct. But the greater 
work remains to be done outside the 
prison in reducing the agencies that 
make men vicious; thus the solution of 
the problem will be comparatively easy. 
The responsibility for the increase of 
crime, when there is an increase, resta 
upon society, and not upon prison man- 
agement. 
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QUESTIONS or '‘ GENERAL INTEREST” OXLY WILL 
be answered in thie department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

ALways torite your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN XOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage із pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
ff they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what ts better, а prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 


WaTER a Neogssiry or Lirz.—Our re- 
spected correspondent Т. W. appears to 
have mieunderstood the statement in the 
PHRENOLOGIcAL. It must be insisted that 
it is physiologically true, that if water be 
entirely withheld from a person he will not 
live but a short time. ‘ Drink” in what- 
ever form given is almost entirely water, 
and if the person eat nothing he must have 
it or suffer unspeakably in a few days. But 
if the food given is largely composed of 
water, and that is the case with nearly all 
the food articles in common use, the indi- 
vidual may get along without drink; 
especially willthis be the case if one uses 
a vegetable and fruit diet. The ordinary 
fruits contain from 75 to 90 per cent. water, 
and the vegetables, excepting the potato, 
do not contain more than from 9 to 17 per 
cent. (Letheby) of solid matter. Potatoes 
have 75 per cent. fluid. То the proportion 
of fluid contained in the grains, wheat, 
oats, corn, barley, etc., a considerable 
amountis added in cooking. Thus, one who 
lives on the produce of the field and garden 
can go without '' drinking," and have fair 
health. Much of the drinking by people is 
a matter of habit, but they who are given 
to eating the fries and broils and roasts of 
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modern society, with their accom psnin « nt 
of seasoning, find it necessary to drink to 
allay the unnatural heat and excitement of 
the alimentary system. We have gone a 
considerable time without using beverages, 
not feeling the need of them, but our food 
meanwhile was of the vegetable and fruit 
class, which supplied our body with mois- 
ture sufficient for the purposes of organic 
function. 


Heapress CgiokEN—J. Е. H.—Another 
big Western yarn. That fowl which crows 
** without a head" is certainly an attempt 
upon modern credulity that can only be 
characterized ав a bit of jocosity so 
eminently preposterous as to win the notice 
ofthe press. Doubtless there is or was a 
chicken somewhere that escaped decapita- 
tion with the loss of part of ita head, say 
the part to which the billisattached. This 
would totally alter the appearence of the 
fowl. A good part of its head, indeed, 
might be removed, and yet leave the brain 
intact. 


Ввтн-Тіме PnysioGNouv—I. F.—We are 
not aware that there are any accepted signs 
in the organization that will enable an 
observer to determine the time of a per- 
son's birth. You may be assured that he 
who claims to be able to do this is canvass- 
ing for patronage in a manner not recog- 
nized in tlie legitimate walks of character 
study. 


Wnroorinc Coucn—ANxious Motner.— 
This being a contagious disease, its cause 
depends upon the condition of the child, 
Medical treatment as such has little effect. 
Good hygiene, a careful diet and simple 
local or throat applications are about all 
that are necessary in most cases. Keep the 
child warm, out of draughts, and give it 
warm baths, a fruit and vegetable diet, 
avoiding flesh meats, greasy and hot things. 
Cresolene burned in the room with a proper 
lamp, does much toward relieving the 
severity of the cough. We have found that 
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cider vinegar,on sugar is helpful in the 
same way. Of course in severe attacks with 
bronchial or pulmonary complications а 
physician's care is needed. 


IvTrIMATIONS or Voror QuaniTy—M. M.— 
We should not be inclined to insist upon 
the infallibility of the opinion, but we 
should expect to find that most people who 
have ‘‘a high, clear, silvery voice” possess 
a good degree of the mental temperament 
with the quick perception, active move- 
ment and susceptibility that such a tem- 
perament involves. 


Iuprovine THE MzuoRv—J. E. F.—Of the 
artificial systems for improving the memory, 
we think Shedd's is as practica] as any 
other. Regular, systematic use strengthens 
the power of the faculties to retain impres- 
sions, the health being wellsustained, mean- 
while. We think,that the secret of the 
operation of any mnemonic method ія’ its 
efect in promoting systematic effort for 
the acquirement of information. 


ЮОвклмв Tuar Do Nor Couz.—Question— 
** Why is it that we can not dream about 
something we may want to dream of, even 
after thinking about it all day ?'.—J. Н. 


Answer— At first sigbt'this fact seems in- · 
consistent with the theory of dreams as set. 


up by some psychologists. Maury, for in- 
Btance, has written much on the subject, 
and shown how dreams originate from im- 
pressions made in the waking state, or 
while one is in repose. We are of the 
opinion that in the case suggested above 
the brain centres fail to act because of 
weariness; the person has been so absorbed 
in thought about a certain topic that those 
faculties which have been specially active 
regarding it have become exhausted, and so 
_ they take the lion’s share of the rest afforded 
by sleep; consequently the dream which 
the person may have desired does not 
occur, and indeed his visions of the night 
may relate to matters remote from the sub- 
ject of his day’s consideration. There may 
be impressions received that have their 
effect upon the sub. conseiousness to;appease 
in the experience of the night. We scarcely 
know how to answer our correspondent in 
any other way, and give what will be a 
rationa) explanation. i 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
eat ; the writer's personal views and facts from hia 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 
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An Organ of ** Nuppliecation."— 
Most authors on Phrenology, whose writ- 
ings have come to my view, express their 
conviction that each phrenological organ 
desires such objects as will gratify their 
separate faculties. Thus, taken in groups, 
intellectual organs would desire knowledge 
and learning; moral organs, wisdom and 
goodness; aspiring organs, honor; social 
organs, home and family relations; and the 
selfish organs seek self and industrial pros- 
perity. I beg leave to differ from such 
opinion in that I ascribe this wishing and 
desiring for either physical or spiritual] ob- 
jects to one distinct and separate phrenologi- 
cal organ. Its physiognomical expression we 
can read, I think, in the face of the little 
child who, with eyes uplifted, asks for 
some special object ; and the same facial 
expression can be seen in the pious and 
devout church member praying for spiritual 
gifts. This manifestation has generally 
been ascribed to Veneration or Spirituality. 
The reason why is obvious enough if we 
consider the location of the praying faculty 
of the human mind. Being locatedin front 
of Veneration, with Spirituality on both 
sides, the combined actions of either one or 
both of these faculties with the organ of 
* Supplication " (as I would name it) have 
been mistaken a8 but the manifestations of 
either Veneration or Spirituality alone, or , 
the functions of both together. Tomy mind 
the act of supplicating, wishing and pray- 
ing is the manifestation of a distinct and 
separate cerebral organ which combines 
most effectually in its manifestation with 
those organs situated in the same group. 

In Roman Catholic countries the profes- 
sional beggar, having, as a rule, large Ven- 
eration, goes about addressing his prayers 
to the saints of the church while asking 
alms. Now І до not believe it to be Ven- 
eration that does the asking or supplicating, 
its function being to revere and adore; 
neither is it Spirituality, which deals with 
and is gratified by affairs of a spiritual 
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* nature; norisit Acquisition that does the 
asking or praying, it being only gratifled 
by the possession of things. 

As to the precise location of this new organ, 
I shallleave it to some practical phrenoiogist 
to demonstrate that by comparative cranio- 
logy. Another argument for its location, as 
suggested, seems to me its association with 
Benevolence, the activity of which Suppli- 
cation aims to arouse in others. J. G. Е. 


(Мотк.— We perceive the point of dif- 
ferentiation that the writer above makes, 
but do not agree with him in the necessity 
of a new organ for the manifestation of the 
feeling described. —Ертов.) 


————————-—.-9 


PERSONAL. 


Warr Wurman, the ** good, gray poet," 
has at length been laid in his side-hill tomb 
at Camden, N. J. At his funeral many of 
theliterary lights of the country were as- 
sembled; and a notable ceremony his 
burial was. Died poor in money, but what 
millionaire of the generation received so 
much notice in his death as old Walt? 
Eminent men of science, art and letters 
from the old world deemed it a rare oppor- 
tunity to visit the old man in his little frame 
cottage on the Delaware and hold converse 
with him. Taken altogether Whitman was 
an original. No writer of verse ever em- 
ployed such a method or handled English as 
he did. He lived and died & bachelor at 
nearly 72. 


SzNATCR PALMEB, of Illinois, who con- 
fesses that he has chewed tobacco since he 
was а boy, tells an interviewer that he has 
never had a dentist care for his teeth, 
and they are still in an excellent state of 
preservation. This seems an interesting con- 
firmation of thetheory advanced by modern 
dentists that tobacco is unsurpassed as a 
dental antiseptic. One reason for tbe non- 
use of the dentist by the tobacco-chewer is 
the fact that nicotine renders him somewhat 
unconscious of tooth decay because it ob- 
tends nerve irritability. Yet we have seen 
the chewer who had very bad teetb and 
suffered with aches. As for the mouth of 
the average chewer, it can not be recom- 
mended as an attractive spectacle to people 
of delicate sensibilities. 
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Ir is well that wide publication be given 
to the Maynard case in the interest of im- 
provement in affairs political. This case 
has produced a crisis in New York party 
circles, and we hope that the investiyation 
ordered by the legislature of that State will 
prove something more than а farce. If it 
does not,the after results we are assured 
will have their moral effect upon the decent 
and law-abiding, irrespective of party. 

на M 


WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach." 


Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the 
highlands of affliction.—Spurgeon. 

One should never think of death. One 
should think of life. That is real piety. 


** но can not keep his own secret ought 
not to complain if another tells it." 

‘ [T's faith in something, and enthusiasm 
for something, that makes a life worth look- 
ing at."--O. W. Holmes. 

THERE are a thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking at 
the root.—Thoreau. 

In all things, but proverbially in mechan- 
ism, the supreme excellence is simplicity.— 
James Watt. 

Teuta comes from the full red lip, the 
kindling eye and earnest voice of sincerity ! 
Falsehood creeps through the pale, half- 
open lips of duplicity and base design. 

WHat an ornament and safeguard is 
humor! Far better than wit for a poct and 
writer. It is a genius in itself, and so de- 
fends from the insanities. 

———— 9 ——— —————— 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


Ікет (slipping а ring on her finger)— 
" Now we're engaged, Rebecca, ain't we?" 
Rebecca—''Not tlll fader examines the 
ring, Ikey.” 

Ngiemsog—'' Well, Patrick, I'm glad 
your master is dead. He was an old skin. 
flint, anyway." Patrick (indignantly)— 
“ Faith, and Oi bet if he wor alive you'd 
not be after sayin' you wor glad that he 
wor dead." 
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Уне was а crank on the subject of music. 
A gentleman knocked at her door and 
asked, ‘‘ Does Mr. Smith livehere ?" **No, 
sir; his room is an octave higher—in the 
next flat," she replied. 

“My father's an Odd Fellow!" boasted a 
little boy. '' My father's a Free Mason!” 
replied the other; ''an' that's higher, for 
the hod fellows wait on the masons."' 


© WHAT shall you give me, pa," she said, 
* Upon my wedding day ?' 
And pa with gravity replied : 
"ГІ give you, dear--away." 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinicm of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite"publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We oan wruall; 
rupply any of those noticed. € 


Consumption: Howto Prevent It, and How 
to Live With It. Its Causes, Its Preven- 
tion, Mode of Life, Exercise, Clothing 
Necessary for Its Cure. N. S. Davis, A. 
M., M.D., Professor of Principles and 
Practise of Medicine in Chicago Medical 
College. 

A book that can be read in about three 
hours, furnishing a fair account of the im- 
portant subject of its title. The author 
takes a very different view of the curability 
of consumption than that warranted by 
most of our physicians. Discussing the 
different relations of his subject, as enu- 
merated in the title, he gives some excellent 
common sense advice for the observation 
of consumptives. We are pleased to see 
that the opinion of tbe elder Davisis largely 
respected by the younger in his remarks 
upon the employment of alcohol in thetreat- 
ment of pulmonary disease. The doctor at 
large has yet to learn that stimulation by 
whiskey and wine can not take the place of 
food. Alcohols over-excite and irritate the 
heart, the blood-vessels and the nervous sys- 
tem in general, with a resultant tendency to 
de оң and exhaustion. Alcohols may 
reduce cough, but at theloss of the positive 
nervous energy of the patient; the sensibility 
is dulled, but the tissue degeneration that 
sete up the cough is by no means retarded. 


The hygienic suggestions are very much 
of the same character that we find by other 
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arginin authors, and, as a whole, tbe book 
is free from “ће peculiar phraseology of а 
professional text-book, and so it r^ quite 
satisfactory to the lay reader, who wants 
some advice that he can follow. 


ENoxoLorPpiA or History. In twovolumes, 
Alden's Dictionary and Encyclopedia. 


The second volume, which includes topics 
from Hanover and Zululand, completes this 
positively useful work. In very compact 
form the type is, perhaps, a little too con- 
densed for most readers in middle life—but 
it is nevertheless a very appropriate work 
to have at hand for quick reference. A 
cursory examination shows that the coun- 
tries discussed receive a fair degree of at- 
tention, for, while the subject-matter is 
necessarily condensed, those more per- 
tinent things that a reader of experience 
would expect to find mentioned havea place 
in the resume. J, B. Alden, New York. 


PraorioaL Carriage Вопріма. Ву M. T. 
Richardson,editor of the ''Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright,” “ Practical Blacksmith- 
ing," etc. Lllustrated, Vol. I. M. Т. 
Richardson Co., New York. 


This well-printed and compactly put to- 
gether book furnishes in considerable de- 
tail information upon the minor matters 
pertaining to carriage making. А great 
variety of short articles by practical writers 
are woven together by the editor, so that 
the book will serve workmen as a mentor. 
The topics bear upon plans for factories 
and shops, bench tools, methods of work, 
peculiarities of bent timber, repairs to 
wheels, frames and mortises, etc., etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PROOREDINGS OF THE Soorkty FOR P8YOHICAL 
HxskAnoH, February '92, Contents as 
interesting as usual. An elaborate article 
by F. W. H. Myers, Esq., Hon. Secre- 
tary,on ‘‘ The Subliminal Consciousness '' 
considers the phenomena of bypnotism, 
mind impression, etc., etc. New experi- 
ments in ‘‘ Thought Transference’’ are 
detailed, etc. Society Address, 19 Buck- 
ingham street, Adelphi, W. C., London, 
England. 


How то Manace А Huspanp. Containing 
the opinions and expression of more 
than one hundred women. Published by 
J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 

A veritable melange to be sure of 
sound, wise and otherwise advice and sug- 
gestion. Some of the statements tend to 
make one think that a husband is a kind of 
putty to be molded and managed according 
to fancy. Now, friend Ogilvie, give us a 
book ou managing a wife, justto balance 
the account. 


UswivERSITY Exrsnston BurnLETIN No. 1, 
showing the purpose and methods of this 
recent movement that bas been taken up 


ood, 
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by the Btate. Those who would inform 
themselves with regard to the subject 
have but to address the Regents' Com- 
mittee at Albany, N. Y., and send 10 
cents for the circular. 


esting pamphlet from the City Superin- 


The view of the writer on the beneficial 
effects of systematic treatment of rheu- 
matism at the hands of a skillful bath 
attendant may seem rose-colored to one 
unacquainted with such hygienic means. 


but we are quite ready to approve it 
Tus SgATTLE Sonoors, 1890-91. Ар inter- in most respects, and heartily commend a 


tendent of that far northwest city. The and racked nerves. 
views in half tone of several of their school 3 
buildings show that the inhabitants are Monism AND Ire Iuronr. A review of the 
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trial to the sufferer from congested tissues 


work of The Monist, а quarterly maga- 
zine of philosophy, religion, science and 


sociology. By the editor of The Monist, 
RHEUMATISM AND Irs TREATMENT BY TURKISH Chicago. The Open Court Publishing 
BaTHe. By Chas. H. Shepard, M. D. Company. 
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CHARLES A. BARRY. 


HE subject of this sketch was 
born in Boston, Mass., July 14, 
1830. His mother, Mary White Barry, 
who lived to nearly ninety years of 
age, was a lineal descendant of Thomas 
White, a Massachusetts Bay colonist, 
who was made a freeman in 1034, and 
who filled many places of trust in the 
Colonial Government. Не was one of 
the jury (1637) that banished Anne 
Hutchinson from the colony. 

Charles Barry, the father of Charles 
A., who died in Boston a few years ago, 
at 90 years of age, came from an old 
3oston family, whose ancestry is easily 
traced to Norman soldiers and land 
holders. The name was originally Du 
Barry. Charles A. Barry received his 
earliest education in the public schools 
«X his native city, and very early in 
fife manifested a talent for drawing. 
fis school days ended at the age of 14, 
:at which time he began the usual expe- 
riences of the city boy in trying to get 
a living. 

А dozen or more attempts were'made 
iby him to do office and store work, but 
failure followed in every case, owing to 
the fact, as he now clearly sees, that 
фе ignorantly tried to fit his natural 
abilities into places where they were of 
mo use whatever. 

We find that he was drawing book 
allustrations for engravers, and pictures 
for the illustrated papers and magazines 
of Boston and New York in 1852 and 
4853, and learn that he was an archi- 
£ectural draftsman in 1854, in the studio 
«f Hammatt Billings, who designed the 
Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth. From 
4854 to 1858, he was constantly em- 
ployed drawing on wood for engravers. 
douis Prang, the now eminent print 
enblisher, has engraved many of his 
drawings. In 1858 he began to make 
portraits and ideal heads in oil colors 
and in crayons, one of his very best 
pictures being a portrait of his wife, who 
died two or three years after the likeness 
was taken. lt was at this period that 
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his much admired picture of ‘‘ The 
Motherless" was made, of which many 
thousand copies were sold. 

Seth Cheney was fully renowned and 
completely successful as a crayon artist 
at that time, and Samuel W. Rowse was 
just beginning to show the wonderful 
work in crayons that he could do. 

One day ‘‘The Motherless” stood upon 
an easel in a well-known picture store 
in Boston as the maker of it entered the 
place. 

“That gentleman,” said one of the 
salesmen to Mr. Barry, ‘‘has been 
standing in front of your picture for ten 
minutes. Why don't you speak to 
him?” 

The silent beholder of the picture was 
found to be John G. Whittier, who, 
turning to leave the store, said very 
pleasantly to the artist: "I like thy 
picture very much.” 

A few days later the following beauti- 
ful poem appeared in the daily papers : 


THE SISTERS: 
A PICTURE BY BARRY. 
(See Whittier's Poems, as published.), 


The sbade for me, but over thee 
The lingering sunshine still; 
As, smiling to the silent stream 
Comes down the singing rill. 


8o, come to me, my little one, 
My years with thee I sbare, 
And mingle with a sister's love 

A mother’s tender care. 


But keep the smile upon thy lip, 
The trust upon thy brow, 

Since for the dear one God hath called 
We have an angel now. 


Our mother from the flelds of heaven 
Shall still her ear incline ; 

Nor need we fear her human love 
Is less for love divine. 


The songs are sweet they sing beneath 
The trees of life so fair, 

But sweetest of the sounds of heaven 
Shall be her children’s prayer. 
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Then, darling, rest upon my breast, 
And teach my heart to lean 

With thy sweet trust upon the arm 
Which folds us both unseen! 


In the years 1859 and 1860 Mr. Barry 
was occupied constantly doing literary 
and artistic work in New York City. He 
was employed by the Harpers, by Frank 
Leslie, by the New York Illustrated 


Boston from Springfield, Ill., bearing 
with him a finished portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln, and studies of his face of great 
value for future use. 

The reader's attention is now called to 
the following letter of introduction : 

Вовтсх, May 29, 1860. 

Нох. ABRAHAM LINOOLN : 


Dear Sir—We desire to introduce to your 
favorable consideration the bearer, Charles 


THE MOTHERLESS. 


News, and by the wood engravers--S. 
P. Avery, Esq., the Orr Brothers, How- 
land, Whitney and others. Не was de- 
tailed as a newspaper correspondent to 
witness the banging of John Brown in 
December, 1859, and reported the doings 
of the Democratic Convention at 
Charleston, in April, 1860. 

Six weeks later he was on his way to 
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A. Barry, Esq., an artist of distinguished 
and established reputation. He desires, and 
we shall be gratified if you accord him an 
opportunity, to make a crayon portrait of 
yourself for the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts. Signed, 

NATH'L. P. BANKS, 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 

WILLIAM 8CHONLER, 

JOHN L. SWIFT, 

Е. WORTHINGTON, 

and others. 
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The portrait madeby Charles A. Barry 
of Abraham Lincoln was the first like- 
ness ever taken of our now every where 
beloved Martyr-President. The first pho- 
tograph Mr. Lincoln ever sat for was 
taken in Chicago in 1857. Hon. Charles 
C. Coffin, of Boston, the distinguished 
war correspondent during the rebellion, 
and the author of a large number of 
deeply interesting books pertaining to 
the affaire of the nation during Presi- 
dent Lincoln's administration, owns the 
only copy of that photograph ever made. 

Abraham Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency of the United States by 
the Republican party, on the 18th of 
May, 1860, and Mr. Barry was with him 
at Springfield, Ill, by the Ist of June 
following. The portrait was made in 
the Executive Chamber of the State 
House at Springfield, and was pro- 
nounced a correct and striking likeness 
by Gov. John Wood, of Illinois, and 
“Long John" Wentworth, mayor of 
Chicago, and many others who knewthe 
original well. 

A small reproduction of the Lincoln 
portrait as taken from life by Mr. Barry 
is here shown. 

Mr. Barry made two portraits from his 
many studies of Abraham L'ncoln’s face. 
One, the crayon drawing exhibited in 
Boston in 1860, is now owned by a 
wealthy lady of that city. The other, 
а painting in oil colors, is owned by Mr. 
Barry himself, and is considered by him 
to be the best of thetwo representations. 
The latter is now being reproduced by 
the photogravure process, and will be 
published shortly by Christopher Klack- 
ner, the well-known publisher of etch- 
ings and engravings, of New York and 
London. The two portraits of Lincoln 
made by Mr. Barry are exactly alike as 
tolikeness and position. The only dif- 
ference in them being in the materials 
used. 

The oil painting will undoubtedly be 
considered the standard portrait of the 
illustrious Lincoln, as its colors are in 
close imitation of the natural ones, and 
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all the features of the face have been 
studied again and again by the artist 
from his original notes and sketches 
made in 1860. The following letter has 
been presented to Mr. Barry by the sur- 
viving signers of the original letter of 
introduction, heretofore printed : 

Boston, Mass., 

April 28, 1892. | 
As original вірпетв of the letter of intro- 

duction, presented by Charles A. Barry, 
to the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, at his home 
in Springfield, Ill., in May, 1860, we once 
more, together, and with much pleasure, 
sign our names below, in testimony of our 
complete satisfaction, as to the accuracy of 
the like ness of Abraham Lincoln, made by 
Mr. Barry at our request. 

NATHANIEL P. BANKS, 

JOHN L. 8WIFT, 

В. WORTHINGTON. 


Early in the year 1861,the subjectof our 
Sketch was appointed coastwise clearance 
clerk in the Boston Custom House, and 
continued in the service of the United 
States Government at that place until 
the close of the civil war. He declined 
several offers made to him by publish- 
ers to act as correspondent and artist in 
the camps and upon the battle fields 
during the time of the rebellion, as his 
services in the clearance of coasting 
vessels from Boston were considered to 
be too valuable to be cut off by a change 
of officials. 

His first artistic work after the war 
closed was the making of illustrations 
for “Frank Moore's" celebrated book, 
entitled ** Women of the War," 50,000 
copies of which were sold with great 
rapidity. Later, he went to Paris and 
superintended the drawing upon stone 
by the eminent lithographic artist, 
Lemercier, of six female ideal heads, ое 
of them entitled, '' Before the Battle,” а 
young girl with uplifted eyes and folded 
hands, selling faster after the pic- 
ture was published than the lithog- 
raphers could make prints of it, In 
1870 Mr. Barry was induced to take 
part in,the great movement then--and 
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now—going on in this country to put 
the studies of free-hand and mechanical 
drawing into the public schools, those 
of form, color and design also, and for 
eight years instructed the Boston pub- 
lic school teachers from the platforms 
of the schools, in order that they 
might impart the knowledge required 
of them to their pupils. We find him 
as head master of the Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1878 and 1879, 
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tached to the collection depar!ment of 
the City of Boston. He has published 
several books upon drawing and art 
matters, and one entitled, ‘‘ What Shall 
We Do with our Children?” which has 
been most favorably received. We are 
pleased to inform our readers that Mr. 
Barry is thoroughly acquainted with all 
the laws and literature of Phrenology, 
as the subject matter of his little book 
just named above plainly shows. Within 
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and his name appears upon authorized 
records as one of the holdersof the cer- 
tificates of the State Normal Art School 
at Boston, given by the State of Massa- 
chusetts for competency to supervise 
and instruct in all the branches of art 
education required to be taught in public 
schools. To this grand work the sub- 
ject of our sketch will for the future 
devote his whole time and attention. 
From 1883 to 1891 Mr. Barry was at- 
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BY CHAS, A, BARRY. 


a few months past a paper written and 
illustrated by him headed ‘‘ Character 
Shown by the Configuration of the 
Head," appeared in the New England 
Journal of Education, and was copied 
in full by other papers. 

He is, and declares that he always 
shall be, one of the most determined 
and studious helpers in that grand cause. 

The photographs for the pictures pub- 
lished in thissketch were made expressly 
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for it by A. Marshall, of Boston, at the 
request of Mr. Barry, who informs us 
that the photographer is without any 
question one of the most skillful photo- 
graphic artists in the United States. 

The following sketch of Mr. Barry's 
character was made by Prof. Nelson 
Bizer iu 1886, the artist being unknown 
to the examiner at the time: 


C. A. BARRY. 


Your head is rather large for the size 
and weight of the body. You have 
frame enough to turn the scale at 155 
pounds, and the size of the head, 22} inches, 
is supposed to demand 155 pounds for its 
support, but your head is large in the upper 
section; consequently for that measure- 
ment there is more brain matter than would 
be the case if the head were of theordinary 
form. The old-fashioned corn crib is built 
on posts, and narrow at the bottom, and 
flares out, so that they can have the sides 
open and not have the rain drive in. Well, 
your head js shaped that way, and the crib 
holds more corn because it widens as it 
rises, and if you could turn the scales at 160 
pounds it would be a means of grace to you 
in more ways than one. 

You have energy enough for a man twice 
your strength. Your Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are strongly enough marked 
to make you a great worker. You feel im- 
pressed with the idea that you must do 
what you have found to do as early as you 
can, and it doesn’t make much difference 
whether you are working for yourself or 
another, you are always in a hurry, and 
you have so much anxiety you are always 
on the qui vive. Now you have the tem- 
perament, the mental development and the 
type of thought which is very largely re- 
presented in New England—are hungry to 
get knowledge. You nave a desire to 
talk, explain, educate others, and you would. 
recommend to young people, above all 
things, to grind their ax on the grind- 
stone of scholastic industry—whatever they 
fail to do, not fail to get an education. 

You also have Constructiveness that 
would giveyou Inventiveness and the ability 
and tendency to study the laws of mechani- 
cal economics. You have taste for orpamen- 
tal and elegant things. You would make in- 
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ventions in the way of plans and patterns.* 
If you were connected with manufacturers 
you would make new styles of furniture or 
carpets, new patterns for wall paper that 
would be above that which was in vogue. 
It is natural for you to invent, and if you 
were a preacher you would be about as 
original as old Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, 
was;and, by the way,you look morelike him 
than a good many men would look like each 
other, that widening out of the head as it 
rises giving you Causality--the tendency to 
study laws and facts. 

You have Mirthfulness, which gives you 
a sense of the absurd as well as the mirthful; 
Ideality, which gives you relish for the beau- 
tiful and new; and Sublimity, which gives 
you widening thoughttotake in more. Your 
Caution is so large you are always on the 
alert for such dangers that may environ 
you, and it would be like you to invent 
something to fasten windows or doors 
wherever they were slammed shut ; and this 
is a gratification of your Cautiousness. 

No matter where you figure in the 
world's work, you will contrive means by 
which security and safety shall be enjoyed 
along with comfort. Whatever you may in- 
vent or take pleasure in constructing should 
have in it elements which are born of Cau- 
tion to save people care and trouble, wear, 
danger and overwork. If we go through 
the mechanics’ shops, for instance, in Meri- 
den, Conn., and New Britain, we find 
numerous things to make house keeping 
convenient, simple, available, cheap, and 
indispensable after we have once seen it, and 
you would interest yourself in each thing. 
If-you kept a hardware store you would 
be likely to have more of these nice little 
things in your stock than most men would, 
and you would know how to show them 
off in such a way that most people would 
be grateful for the opportunity of having 
something, and would forget the fact that 
you might have made ten cents out of it. 

You have rather large Acquisitiveness, 
which gives you wisdom in many matters, 
and you would be likely to contrive things 
or establish ways and means that would 
serve the economic idea, that costsso much 
less labor, and is quite as efficient. The cost- 
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ing less or being more effective at the same 
cost із an economic idea, and you would 
always work the economics in. Secretive- 
ness qualifles you to appreciate any little 
method that would head off villains. If you 
were a house builder you might say to the 
man you were building the house for, that 
you could put in somewhere in the house a 
secret place for him to put his silver or any 
other valuables he might have in case he 
wanted to go away, and you would con- 
trive a place somewhere that nobody would 
think of looking, and it would gratify your 
Secretiveness and Mirthfulness to think that 
you had conferred on the gentleman a 
method of heading off the rogues. 

You have strong Approbativeness. You 
have always been too sensitive to the good 
opinion of the people whom you know, and 
it is not great people that you cater to, alto- 
gether. Of course, a man with influence 
and fine culture has better judgment of what 
is right, and if he approve us we feel that it 
is worth a whole host of others. Neverthe- 
less, you don't want a boy or а dog to feel 
that you are to be distrusted, and if you go 
up а neighbor's door steps and ring the bell 
and the dog welcomes you asif he knew 
and believed in you, you have a feeling 
somehow that the people within think well 
of you. But if the dog walks around you and 
seems to discuss the subject to bimeelf and 
protest, it makes you feel uncomfortable— 


© What have I done, or what is there about ~ 


me that makes a dog suspect me?" You 
want children and dogs to think well of 
you, as well as the minister of the parish 
and the squire, and if you were a teacher or 
preacher or parent you would try to incul- 
cate in the pupil, especially the young, the 
idea that ‘‘A good name is to be chosen 
rather than great riches.” 

You have Hope enough to throw before 
you the head-light, as it goes from the loco- 
motive, to illuminate the path of the future. 
You believe in to-morrow and next week, 
and no matter how much darkness and 
doubt has hung over the past, you say, 
“Тыв can not last always, we have sun- 
shine as well as showers; it will be fair 
weather now quicker than before this last 
rain ;" and you would promise to pay, with 
all your Cautiousness, a larger amount of 
your income toward any debt that you 
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might owe than almost any man of your 
circumstances. When you are talking of 
the future you say, “І have to pay this, 
that and the other; but if my ineome is 
equal to what it was last year I may hope to 
pay you so much at the end of three 
months;" and if at the end of the three 
months you found you were not going tobe 
able to pay as much as you hoped and en- 
couraged the other to believe you would, 
you would let him know beforeband, and 
take away half of the disappointment. 
We believe that you have had as good 
credit in the community where you live as 
any other man of similar circumstances, be- 
cause you are sensible enough to see what 
is possible. 

You have faith, you have sympathy, yow 
have fair reverence. We would give you 
if we could a little morc Self-esteem and 
more Continuity. You are adapted to change 
from one thing to another if necessary to do 
80, without friction or loss of time, and if 
you were in a store and the customers came 
flocking in, you would speak to one while: 
you were doing service for another, would 
find out what each wanted and make them 
cluster around you, thinking that you were 
the man to dispatch them early. There are 
some gruff people that will study over a 
customer and hear nothing but what he is 
saying, and until he is finished and dis- 
missed no courteous attention is bestowed 
upon anybody else. You would say ‘‘ Good 
morning ” with the corner of one eye to oue 
person and the corner of the other eye to 
another person, and they would feel that 
their turn was coming pretty soon, or they 
would feel, at least, they were being саев 
for. 

Self-esteem a little larger would help you, 
because it would make you a little stronger: 
in your power of reproof. When you shake: 
your head and say, ‘‘ No, I do not think Е 
can see it in that light,’’ they never renew 
the appeal. There are men who if they shake 
their heads a little it crushes all appeals, 
and the pleader goes off with his wings 
hanging down. If you are obliged to de- 
cline you say, “ Keep a good courage; T 
may be able to do something for you yet; I 
will keep you in my mind, and if I hear of 
anything that will serve you I willlet you 
know at once:” and you have sent more 
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than one postal;card to, people that wanted 
work and you have interested yourself to 
speak to somebody that might give it, 
and іп that way you have rendered service 
where you could not do it directly. 

You make your friends and hold them. 
The old schoolmates will remember you and 
are friendly with you if they live in the 
eame neighborhood. It would hurt you 
won lerfully to lose an old friend, even if he 
were not worth a cent to you. 

You love life, and would be likely to hold 
on to it & good while. You encourage 
peop!e to believe they are not half finished 
and used up yet. You love life so well for 
yourself and try to encourage other people 
to hold on to it. Men are likely to live 
longer with this organ large, and they have 
such a desire to live that they do not enter- 
ta’. the thought of the encroachments 
which shorten life. One thing is favorable 
to you, you have rather large Alimentive- 
ness, and that makes you enjoy your food. 
You may eat too fast—you may unwittingly 
eat of food not the best—but we think you 
enjoy the food, and there is a great deal of 
vitality inthat direction. 

You were torn to talk your way to suc- 
cess, and if you were the commonest me- 
chanic with the commonest school educa- 
tion, and living in а religious and civilized 
neighborhood, you would be a debater in 
the lyceu m, а talker in the Sunday school 
and prayer meeting and in the town meet- 
ing. You bave naturally a good memory, 
and if you had only fifteen pounds more 
flesh there would be more retentiveness to 
your memory. Onceina whileit letsgo and 
you have to fish it up again. 

You have the faculty we call Agreeable- 
neas, which renders you able to say things 
that are not pleasant to people in a way 
that is not grievous. You can reproach 
people for things tliat are odious and do it 
in a way that does not crush them, and yet 
they feel the full force of it; consequently 
you would be a first rate inan in а church 
to go and couverse with an offending 
brother. You would not let up on the man 
at all, but might simply say, ‘‘ Every one 
does wrong sometimes, and we all have our 
«weaknesses and our extra strong points. and 
sometimes we go too far and sometimes fall 
short. * Now, if we live together we have 
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to make some concessions one to the other. 
People are finding fault about you in a cer- 
tain matter, and I have said they were too 
hard on you, and that 1 believe that there 
need not be any acrimony ; that you meant 
to do right as a general thing, and though 
you might sometimes do wrong, and when 
you knew it you would feel as sorry for it 
as anybody, if you were not tantalized and 
fought and scolded at." The man might 
break right down and say all that was 
necessary to be said, and you would report 
that there was nothing further to be said; 
that the man had chosen the proper spirit 
and wanted to have the thing scttled and 
wiped out; and yet he would not remem- 
ber that you had tried to make the matter 
less than it was, only you knew that human 
nature was not perfect, and,he being human, 
it was right to consider his imperfections 
and make allowances. Thus you would 
earn the man аза friend and a brother, and 
do a service in the community. 


Ф + 


WORK AND REST. 


Weary ! Who should be weary ! Not he who 
has life to live. 

He to whom aught is given must still have 
something to give ; 

And man is made for the battle, and the sword 
is girt on the thigh, 

And the purpose of God is thwarted if we only 
linger and sigh. 

Ay,and weall have been wounded, some more 
and others less, 

And the sorrows our hearts have suffered have 
taught us tenderness. 


Scatter the seed in the morning, and at eve 
stay not the hand, 

Morning and noon and even, there will still be 
open land! 

It may be but a cup of water, but a gently 
spoken word, 

Above the gift is noted, the faintest accent 
heard ; 

And the good we do to another comes back to 
us ever again, 

As the moisture raised from the ocean returns 
in the gentle rain. 


For blessing works in a circle, and the faster 
that circle goes, 

As it wheels around the throne of God, ever in 
strength it grows ; 

And life is the coinage of heavento be spent in 
the purchase ot love, 

Tili all the realm of the earth below, isas pure 
as the realms above. 

Then weary not in the struggle ; God ruleth 
all for the best. 

And at last the wings in the circle shall bear 
the soul to its rest. 
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FHRENOLOGY AND 


+ ACH separate truth is buta part 
of a common whole. Each fact 
in the universe helps to support, 
strengthen and uphold every other 
factin Nature. There can be no con- 
flict of truths. Each must glidesmooth- 
ly, evenly and without friction into 
the common ocean of Truth, as do the 
rivers into the sea. Each true hypothe- 
sis, each theory even, in accord with 
facts, goes to help every other true 
theory. There isa beauty, a complete- 
ness, a perfection about all true hypothe- 
ses which mark them as divine, as 
emanating from a common fountain of 
divine Truth. 

It is the object of this brief article to 
show how Substantialism, as taught by 
the later philosophers, is in perfect 
accord with that system of mental phil- 
osophy which is the outgrowth of the 
valuable discoveries of Dr. Gall made 
about one century ago ; and how Phre- 
nology is,in truth,as Horace Mann said, 
“ the aid of philosophy.” 

Phrenology struck the first blow at 
materialism from a scientitic standpoint, 
and walks hand and hand and shoulder 
to shoulder with Substantialism in its 
crusade against materialistic error, and 
in favor of & substantial, personal 
immortality without the body—a life 
beyond the grave. 

The first and fundamental principle 
of Phrenology is THE BRAIN I8 THE 
ORGAN OF THE MIND. How strange that 
with this basis truth some have accused 
Phrenology of being materialistic. 
Materialism teaches that mentality-- 
life—is a product of undulations in the 
brain, and that, therefore, when these 
cerebral vibrations cease, mentality— 
life--will cease. But Phrenology has 
long time been saying, ''The brain is 
the oRGAN of the mind, the material 
instrument which mentality uses to 
manifest itself in this world." What 
does this imply? Simply this: Mind 
is something—something back of and 
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SUBSTANTIALISM., 


prior to brain. Brain does not pro- 
duce mind, it only: serves to mani- 
fest it. This body of our flesh does not 
give us life, but life gives us it. Life 
is something higher and shapes our 
bodies. 

So mental faculties produce cerebral 
organs for their manifestation. Mate- 
rial organism does not produce mental 
faculties--mind—but they it. Brain 
development does not give character, 
but is a sign of character to be ‘‘ known 
and read of all men." Mentality works 
through material organs, and is de- 
pendent on them for its manifestation, 
just as is sound, magnetism, gravity, 
etc. There is no other explanation of 
the various phenomena of human life. 
The hand that does this writing is not 
merely a hand of flesh. The hand of 
flesh is the material which takes hold of 
the material pen, but behind this and 
moving it is the substantial, mental 
hand which does the work—the force 
that moves this hand of flesh, that gives 
it its shape, its power, its life. And 
thus Phrenology aud Substantialism 
explain life. Between them there is 
perfect harmony, beautiful unity. Sub- 
stantialism in the physical sciences leads 
up to Substantialism in mental science, 
which is Phrenology. 

No theories ever worked out by man 
can begin to solve the problem of human 
life as do these. | Siuce men began to 
think human life has been a study, but 
students have been too widely apart. At 
one end stood the materialists asserting 
that this body of flesh is all there is—that 
mind, thought, action and life itself are 
allthe products of material vibrations. 
At the other extremity stood the ideal- 
ists trying to study life and mind, 
thought and action, character and con- 
duct, without any reference to fleshly 
bodies. As welltry to study sound in 
a vacuum or electricity without a con- 
ductor; but Phrenology and Substan- 
tialism bring these two opposing fac- 
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tions to one, and unite them in admira- 


tion or both mind and body. Both are 
the works of God, and serve a righteous 
purpose. 

But many do err in trying to place 
that which is the servant in place of 
the master. Yet no true Phrenologist 
can be a materialist any more than can 
a Substantialist. He sees beyond the 
body, looks beneath the brain for the 
moving force. Life, then, according to 
these systems of philosophy, inheres in 
mentality—in other words, mind is life, 
was life ere it found this body of flesh 
and must continue to be life when this 
body is laid down. 

There is a beautiful similarity between 
ihe forces in nature, heat, light, odor, 
magnetism, sound, etc., and the mental 


entity, human life. Justas men have 
mistaken the conductors of these physi- 
cal forces for the thing itself, just as 
they have imagined the forces produced, 
created, by the vibration of material 
molecules, so have they imagined mind 
to ba a product of brain action, cerebral 
vibrations. Yet as men accept the 
truths of Phrenology and Substantialism 
they see the light along these lines, and 
behold in these simple explanations of 
mental and physical phenomena the 
unity of God's laws. It therefore 


becomes the duty of all educators to 
teach these sciences to the rising gen- 
eration of thinkers. For he who dis- 
seminates the truths of Substantialism 
and Phrenology is indeed a ‘public 
benefactor.” 


PROF. EDWAKD A. FREEMAN THE HISTORIAN. 


HE world of letters has been sur- 
prised by the announcement that 
Professor Edward A. Freeman, of Ox- 
ford University, and distinguished 
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among the foremost in English letters 
as a historian, wasdead. Not yet seventy 
years of age and in the midst of work,he 
goes away with honors thick upon him. 
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Dr. Freeman was endowed with an ex- 
cellent organization, especially with 
powers inclining to industrious, perse- 
vering activity. His intellect was of 
the acquisitive order, earnest to find and 
garner—to look into origins and causes. 
He was ever on the watch for fresh 
facts and pew matter, apd as a writer 
very desirous to ‘‘cover the ground”— 
to fill out the details so that there would 
be no need of further investigation. 
His mental make up was such as to in- 
spire him with ambition to know for 
himself everything that was necessary 
to the prosecution of a purpose, and not 
feel dependent upon others for even in- 
cidental help. In studying, therefore, 
the history of a people he would know 
their language and customs and mode 
of life for himself, as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, and so obtain very important aids 
in the interpretation of their civil 
career, The sign of large Firmness is 
apparent. The historian was a man of 
great determination and had the spirit 
that imparts strength to the utterance of 
Opinion. He was frank also in ac- 
knowledging an error, and owning 
ignorance where he was ignorant. One 
of his characteristic statements was: ‘I 
never could understand why any one 
should be ashamed to confess his knowl- 
edge of what he does know or his igno- 
rance of what he does not know.” He 
never yielded to the temptation which 
80 often besets men in literary circles, 
to sesm to know something on every 
subject that is talked about. 

The expression of the eyes is that of 
the keen and critical observer, one ac- 
customed to close analysis and wise dis- 
crimination. 

Edward Augustus Freeman was the 
son of John Freeman, aud was born at 
Harburne, S'affordshire, in 1823. His 
father wasa scholarly man of leisure, 
and the boy spentan ideal youth of prep- 
aration in the family seat, Pedmore 
Hall, Worcestershire. When he was 
18 years old heentered Trinity College, 
Oxford, and at 22 was elected a fellow. 
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He spent his vacations in long rambles 
in the old cathedral towns of England, 
following his antiquarian instinct. As 
a result of these rambles he published 
several books, the first, ‘Church Restor- 
ation,” appearing in 1846. Then there 
was the ''Essay in Window Tracery 
and the ‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Gower,” the ‘‘ Architecture of Llandoff 
Cathedral,” and the ‘‘History and An- 
tiquities of St. David's." 

After leaving Oxford he went into 
Spain and southern France and trav- 
eled about in small and unfrequented 
towns. The traces of the Saracens,. 
which he found everywhere, had for 
him the same fascination they had had 
for Washington Irving, with the same 
result. Freeman’s lectures on “Тһе 
History and Conquestof the Saracens’” 
were published in 1856. 

After 1868, when he published his 
* History of Federal Government, from. 
the Formation of the Achaian League 
to the Disruption of the United States,” 
Freeman was devoting himself to the 
gathering of material for what was to be- 
the greatest work of his life, "Tbe His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, its Causes and Results.” Не 
wrote magazine articles on various his- 
torical themes at thesame time. The 
first volume of this history appeared in- 
1867. Nine years afterward, in 1876, 
came the fifth and last volume. Schol- 
ars every where recognized the work as 
the standard, while it also had a great. 
and increasing popular sale. In it all 
Mr. Freeman’s historical abilities are at- 
their best. During this period Mr. 
Freeman also wrote a ‘‘General Sketch 
of European History” and edited an 
“ Historical Course for Schools." The 
firat had been more widely read than. 
any of his other works. 

The books he edited were written by 
men whom he selected, and his part of 
the work is so completely done that. 
he might justly claim most of the credit. 
His work on ''Disestablishment and 
Disendowment," his ‘‘ William Rufus,” 
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his "Impressions of the United States," 
^'Loctures to American Audiences," and 
*'George Washington,” and a hundred 
or more magazine articles, all show the 
same masterly vigor and accuracy. In 
fact he covered almost every field of 
European history and wrote much on 
historical themes outside of Europe, and 
always wrote so that he commended 
himself both to the scholar and the gen- 
ral reader. Within the past year he has 
written much upon Homeric subjects 
and his pen showed nosign of weari- 
mess. A complete list of his works 
would fill a half column, of this maga- 
‘zine, and each title would represent a 
contribution to knowledge and to litera- 
ture. Ten years ago Mr. Freeman 
visited America and lectured at some of 
the leading universities, Cornell being 
the chief one. 

His death on tne 16th of March, was 
due to an attack of small pox, while at 
Alicante, Spain. 


—— 9ÀG—9——— ————— 


SELECTION IN MARRIAGE. —Has civil- 
ization advanced to that stage when it 
may be permissible to exercise intelli- 
£ence and reason as well as affection, in 
selecting a companion for life? 

There are very many ill assorted 
aud hasty marriages in which it is evi- 
dent that little intelligence or reason is 
exercised, and if affection dictated, then 
it must have been more blind than Cu- 
pid is generally reputed to be, to have 
thus been led away. Whateverelse may 
be objected to in a proposed union, it 
is seldom that the ill health, or heredi- 
tary predisposition of one or other of the 
parties, is one of the objections. Conse- 
‘quently we see many marriages of per- 
sons in poor health, who bring into ex- 
istence children inheriting their poor 
health, living in misery a few years 
and then dying, or, perhaps, in spite of 
disease and suffering, struggling on to 
manhood, little to the satisfaction of 
themselves or any body else. Is it right 
for persons in ill health to assume the 
responsibilities of married life and par- 
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entage only to entail on their offspring 
a miserable existence? Is such a course 
just to the innocent offspring ? Would it 
not be better for all concerned for such 
persons to refrain from entering the 
married state and becoming parents! 
Better for themselves, as the added bur- 
dens of parentage almost invariably in- 
crease their own diseased condition and 
shorten their lives. Better for their 
children to be unborn than to come into 
this world burdened with diseased 
bodies. 

This principle may be carried further. 
Not only should the diseased not marry, 
but those who are strongly predisposed 
to hereditary disease should refrain from 
marriage. For instance, take the case 
of a person in whose family there is a 
strong hereditary tendency to consump- 
tion, marriage usually hastens the devel- 
opment of these hereditary tendencies. 
The wife is pretty sure to fall a victim to 
that disease in a few years, and often the 
same fate, and sooner or later, the chil. 
dren follow, or even go before the par- 
ents. Thus a great deal of sickness, suf- 
fering and death follows in the wake of 
these marriages of those hereditarily 
predisposed to consumption. Such per- 
sonsif they remain single are much more 
likely to live longer than if they marry. 
Should not this and other considerations 
be sufficient to keep them from marry- 
ing? If those who are hereditarily pre- 
disposed would refrain from marrying 
the ravages of consumption would soon 
become greatly restricted, and, in time, 
nearly obliterated from the death record. 

It would be well if men when selectirg 
wives would have regard to the health, 
physical development and mental qual- 
ities of the women they select from. 
Marriage with a woman of good health, 
vigorous physical development and a 
good degree of intelligence will be quite 
as likely to result happily as one witha 
doll-faced woman, who happens to 
please the fancy for the moment, but 
who has no health, or soon loses it. 


H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


WHY AND WHERE NEEDED. 


NE stormy night in March the advent 
of a daughter made a little stir in a 
cottage home. Her mother had no ideal, 
could not appreciate the sublime, and cared 
not for the good opinion of her neighbors. 
This made the father doubly anxious to 
bring her up wisely, 80 he often took long 
walks with her to view nature's beauties, 
over hill and dale, through flowery glades, 
by rippling streams, never awakening the 
wee lassie'S too large Cautiousness when 
miles from home on lonely roada in the 
darkness, or during & thunder storm, but 
rather &ppealing to the love of the majestic 
whenthe lightning flashed and the thunder 
rolled. The slovenly mother was gradually 
moulded by the neatness and taste cultivated 
in the daughter, who earned the custom 
of the country around for the beautiful 
bouquets of flowers she tendered in the 
garden. 

Wisdom is the best use of the greatest 
amount of knowledge. That science is 
most valuable which teaches mankind the 
capabilities of the organs of the mind. 
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Astronomy, geology, zoology, are worthy 
the study of all men, but Phrenology ranks 
higher because it explains how, why and 
to what degree the brain takes cognizance 
of all the other sciences. It would be 
difficult to say when and where Phrenology 
is notuseful. It is of inestimable value to 
teachers of every grade by showing them 
how to deal with the many varied disposi- 
tions with a minimum of trouble and a 
maximum of obedience ; how to explain 
lessons во that each individual can quickly 
understand and most easily remember. 

We deplore the loss of effort, time and 
money by boys whose parents fondly hope 
to train them to honorable and remunera- 
tive situations. Would that every boy, 
could be told what to study so that he 
might use the talents with which he is 
gifted. The unnecessary failures of 
University men are due not во much to 
high standards as to studying branches 
which their mental developments can least 
comprehend, also by not knowing how to 
restrain the propensities. 

Phrenology &nd physiology are insepar- 
able sciences. The *'vigorous training" 
by gymnastic teachers, which school boys 
have to undergo is to be regretted. The 
violent strain of the muscles, the discord 
produced in the nerves, the extravagant 
pulsation of the heart, however sturdy the 
boy may be, tell a story sooner or later of 
the ill usage of the enduring powers. We 
have seen boys swing, vault, leap and turn, 
panting and pale, with the vitality all going 
to nourish those parts of the system which 
are drained by undue exercise, and they 
have been dullards in class. laggards in & 
long easy trot, and totally unfit for mental 
exertion, and we have been sorry when 
those same boys have fainted after a dash 
of 100 yards. When we reflect on the 
physical taxation put upon our bodies, we 
can appreciate the Psalmist’s words, viz:— 
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* fearfully and wonderfully made." Why 
.do we not begin tolabor as much with our 
intellects and equalize the strain, double 
-our enjoyment, and treble our usefulness. 
The ill effects produced by dancing are 
-very noticeable. Great and continued exer- 
tion in overheated rooms, breathing 
poisoned air, loss of sleep, show the next 
morning aching ilmbs, lassitude, indisposi- 
tion for work, glazed eyes, and a face the 
appearance of which reminds us of the 
skin of a pig after the scraping process and 
.half a day's hanging in a cold, damp cellar. 

The how and why to obey the physical 
laws would prevent many ‘‘ills that flesh is 
heir to,’ most especially with regard to the 
-fuel needed to generate and keep up steam 
in our buman engines. The world in olden 
time needed commandments beginning with 
* Thou shalt NOT,” and the present world 
demands millions of pamphlets on ‘‘ Thou 
shalt NOT eat rich and greasy foods; 
thou shalt not eat more than thou 
needest because thou likest it," etc. 

The councilors of a city, having a busy 
-time in considering some proposed improve- 
ments, thought they lost by each one hav- 
ing to go home to dinner, and one of the 
number suggested spending three shillings 
per man each day till the rush of the business 
-was over atsome hotel near. But one honor- 
-able gentleman said : * Neaw,I shanna; Гве 
noan agree to nowt ut sooart. A plate o' 
:murphies and buttermilk awhoam are good 
-unough fur me. Heow mony o’ yur rate- 
-payers ull want to foind yut money?” The 
writer smilingly remembers his broad and 


solid frame, and he looked like the successful 


farmer he was. His numerous sturdy sons 
were no discredit to the potatoes and 
‘buttermilk. If this favorite science of ours 
and that of eatanddrinkology were taught 
ава part of physiology, and the laws ap- 
plied which act and react on each other, we 
know, experimentally, that there would be 
fewer pimpled or pale faces, more mental 
vigor and more vim and zest would be 
shown and felt by the whole school or 
-college. 

I once visited the steamer Archer while 
ehe was lying in Princes Dock, Liverpool, 
and remarked, * You have some sailor-like 
4nen aboard, captain ; you could not im- 
prove them much had you a choice of ‘all 
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the port." The captain replied, ** Are you 
a phrenologist, too?"  '* Not exactly," I 
answered, “but a student of human nature." 
He said, ‘‘ All who want a berth I examine, 
and if I see excellence of fitness a few 
questions soon settle the matter." "The 
men were made of thesterling stuff which 
tells in emergencies. The ship was a trim 
craft and noted for making successful 
voyages, and we left it with the Impression 
that the ** old man knew his business," as 
said one of the boys. 

An overseer of а cotton-weaving depart- 
ment praiseworthily spoke of the aid that 
practical phrenology had been to him. 
Stndying the character of each weaver, he 
placed them at patterns of cloth agreeing 
with theirtastes and apportioned the num- 
ber and sizes of looms to the relative 
strength of the body. Grievances were few, 
cloth was rolled off, good wages earned, 
satisfaction given to all, and he had several 
acknowledgments of $100 passed to him 
out of the large profitsthe company realized. 
Another weaver attributes his speedy suc- 
cess to knowing what faculties to concen- 
trate on the work in hand. He does not 
believe in the word “‘ failure.” 

Phrenology alone can give a man the 
ability to examine minutely proportions, 
actions and their motives from every stand- 
point which a human being can take, and 
such a view is the only successful way by 
which a man can win the respect of his fel- 
lows. A jovial, company loving, warm- 
hearted person, reflecting on the secret of 
his success, said: ''If I hit a man in the 
head, he can retaliate; but if I hit him in 
the heart, I master him outright." So it 
would seem to unphrenological people who 
speak of touching or winning ‘‘ the heart.” 
To us it was nothing more than his well- 
developed social feelings entering largely 
into his sermons and conversation and ap- 
pealing to the same emotions in his congre- 
gation. 

Its value in the selection of a life partner 
will confer on unborn generations blessings 
not yet thoroughly understood. A dear 
brother student of the art, whom we have 
intimately known from boyhood, was visited 
six years ago by a cousin and her lady 
friend. Well versed in phrenological lore, 
he was struck with the admirable adapta- 
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dility of her menta! and bodily nature to his 
own. The more he reflected the more he 
felt a growing respect for her, which quickly 
ripened into love. His only capital was 
brain; his outlook was hard work. He 
simed so high as to require years of con- 
tinuous effort to reach the goal. She had 
large Conjugality, Adhesiveness, Continuity, 
an abundance of Hope, Benevolence, Ven- 
eration and Ideality for his encouragement. 
He, knowing how to use all his faculties to 
the best advantage, succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. Lately they were married, and 
we prophesy confidently that fifty years 
hence people wil! add, ‘‘lived happy ever 
after.” 

In canvassing for orders we have gained 
much by quickly noting the temperament 
and general shape of head of customers, 
and then, by pointing out and speaking of 
those things which they would most care 
to know, we have made greater sales than 
if we knew nothing of their likes or dislikes. 

The above rapid method of reading 
character by a few glances reminds us of 
childhood days when a would-be nurse 
applied personally for a situation. Her 
bright and pleasing looks, vivacious and 
intelligent mauner of speaking were 
decidedly in her favor. Sbe had rather 
large Philoprogenitivenessand Benevolence, 
which made her love the baby boy, and her 
mistress was pleased. Had Mrs. H. been 
aphrenologist, she would have seen that 
Mary possessed large Amativeness, Friend- 
ship, Hope, Mirthfulness, Suavity, moder- 
-ate Continuity with very small Conjugality, 
the combination of which made her a flirt. 
For long periods she would stand and chat 
with men servantsanywhere. One day she 
was inattentive as usualto her charge. It 
crawled near the horse's feet in the stable 
and being delighted with something cried 
out; this startled the animal which lifted 
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its foot and set it down on an ankle of the 
child, crushing it badly. Twenty years 
have passed but our chum is unable to walk 
long distances, although he enjoys perfect 
health. His mother has learned much of 
Phrenology through him, and often regrets 
that she had no means of knowing till too 
late the character of the person she 
employed to tuke care of her boy. 

We long for the time when this new 
mental science (yet in its principles as old 
as creation) will be made an object lesson in 
the nursery; when its elements will be 
taught inthe primary schools, its further 
development in the grammar schools, 
Physiology and other kindred sciences with 
their practical bearing on and ‘application 
to«each other in the high schools; when 
every law reader will make a study of how 
to read his client, the opponent, jury and 
judge at sight, and so appeal to each one's 
leading faculties to win their approval and 
his righteous case ; when every student of 
medicine will find no difficulty in being able 
through theaid of Phrenology to apply such 
treatment of whatever kind as to insure suc- 
cess ; when the preacher can persuade men 
to believe the gospel, and when he can build 
up and encourage faltering ones ip those 
faculties which are weakest and most liable 
to be the means of their going astray; when 
free school teachers will have no more 
worried and wearied-looking faces because 
of their bad management of unruly scholars 
and their failure to insti] reason where there 
are no logical brains, or teaching by experi- 
ment those who want first to know why. 

We prophesy for it & universal use. The 
march of progress wili establish a bureau 
with a list of fully qualified men for the 
various trades and professions in every 
centre of population. That is, we believe, 
the best solution of the problem of labor 
and wages. JOHN WM. FOSTER. 


— —————— 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL. 


R. BUELL was born in Gran- 

ville, Hampden Co., Mass., 
iFebruary 20, 1809. His father's name 
was Martin Tinker, a lineal descendant 
-of Thomas Tinker, who came to 
-America in the Mayflower. His grand- 
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father, Phineas Tinker, removed from 
Lyme, Conn., to Granville, Mass., 
when that town was in its infancy. His 
mother’s name was Spelman, a descen- 
dant of Sir Thomss Spelman, of 
England. 
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Mr. Buell’s father died when Phineas 
was three year's old, leaving a widow 
and six children. His mother afterward 
married Mr. Asa Seymour, with whom 
Phineas lived, working on the farm sum- 
mers, and attending school in the win- 
ters until he was about 21 years old. In 
the winters of 1831 and 1832 he taught 


his first school in his nativetown. At 
the close of his school engagement he 
was employed in a hardware store in 
Troy, but soon found thst mercantile 
life was not suited to him, and the next 
winter he resumed teaching and fol- 
lowed it until the autumn of 1838. In 
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PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL. 


the winter of 1857-58, by his request, ihe 
legislature of Massachusetts changed 
his name from Tinker to Buell. 

In 1837, while teaching in Cabotville, 
now Chicopee, Mass., Mr. Samuel 
Kirkham, the grammarian, who had 
been associated with О. S.'Fowler in 
lecturing on Phrenology and in writ- 


ing, gave a course of lectures which 
Mr. Buell attended. It was also about 
this time that he obtained from Mr. 
Kirkham an examination of his head, 
in which his peculiar idiosyncrasies 
were described so accurately that he 
concluded to make Phrenology the 
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study of his life. He read Spurzheim's 
works and soon found the practical 
application of the science was of great 
service to him in teaching and govern- 
ing his pupils. In the autumn of 1838 
he joined Mr. Wm. Н. Gibbs ın giving 
public lectures on Phrenology. ' 

After a few weeks he went alone on 
а lecturing tour, with a firm determi- 
nation to place Phrenology as far as 
was in his power on a moral, intellec- 
tual and truthful basis. This first trip 
lasted eighteen months, during which 
time he lectured in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, New 
"York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
His course was a ‘complete success in 


all respects. 
In February, 1841, he met Mr. 


Nelson Sizer, the phrenologist, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with whom he formed a 
partnership which lasted two years. 
In September, 1841, Buell and Sizer 
lectured in East Granville, the former's 
native place, Mr. Sizer making the 
most of the examinations, because it 
was supposed that Mr. Buell knew 
-everyone in town, and might be influ- 
-enced by his knowledge of them in 
making examinations. On this account 
it was suggested that Mr. Buell should 
make some examinations blindfolded, 
which he did to the satisfaction of all. 
These were probably the first blindfold 
-examinations he ever made. 

After giving long courses of lectures 
in Washington, Georgetown and Alex- 
andria, they traveled and gave lectures 
in Virginia, Maryland, New York, 
Masssachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
апа New Hampshire. 

The partnership closed in the spring 
-of 1843, though renewed for a few weeks 
or month at a time, until November, 
1845, when it ceased finally. 

In August, 1851, he purchased one- 
half interest in the Westfield News 
Letter, and continued working with his 
partners ten years, after which he 
became sole proprietor and editor of the 
paper for ten years longer. In 1870 he 
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was appointed librarian of the West- 
field Athenzum, which place he has 
held for many years. 

During the travels of Messrs. Buell 
and Sizer, they made the acquaintance 
and secured the friendly co-operation of 
Dr. Harlow, who was the physician in 
the celebrated ‘‘ Crow Bar, Case,” three 
years later. They also occupied the 
same room in the same hotel where the 
poor patient, P. P. Gage, was quartered, 
and, as they received the facts of this re- 
markable case direct from headquarters, 
it may not be amiss to give in brief the 
details for the benefit of our readers, 
who may not be acquainted with them. 

The man was tamping a charge for 
blasting, with an iron bar, round in 
form, and tapering to a point at the 
upper end, the lower end being about 
1i inches in diameter. The blast ex- 
ploded, and drove the tamping iron, or 
“crowbar,” as it has been erroneously 
called, upward, and through the face 
and head. It went in under the cheek- 
bone, nearer to the nose than to the ear, 
passing behind the eye, cutting off the 
optic nerve, and passing out at the top 
of the head, in the neighborhood of 
Benevolence, and in the front part of 
Veneration. As the iron was tapering, 
it separated the matter of the brain, and 
also the matter of the cheek and bones, 
somewhat as a bodkin or skewer would 
separate the fibers of meat, dividing the 
fibers without seriously lacerating the 
parts. The bar was 8 feet 7 inches long, 
and weighed 15} pounds ; and after pass- 
ing through the head, it went high in 
air and fell to the ground, perhaps 
150 feet from the injured man. 

The man had a good constitution, and 
recovered, but, during the course of his 
illness, he was profane, irreverent, dis- 
respectful, and extremely coarse and 
vulgar in hisremarks. These traits had 
not been manifested by him previously. 
His organ of Veneration seemed to have 
been injured, and the profanity was 
probably the mental result of its disturb- 
ance. 
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Asa phrenologist, Mr. Buell was gov- 
erned by the eternal principles of truth 
and justice, and embraced the study for 
the love of truth, not merely as a means 
to obtain money. 

His aim was progress, not in the sci- 
ence, merely, but in everything that per- 
fected and ennobled man. Не has 
always labored to improve society, and 
to devise ways and means to ameliorate 
the condition of the human race. 

Though deeply religious, his reason 
has been the guide of faith, and has 
guarded him against embracing many 
errors. He does not believe in con- 
demning without investigation every- 
thing new іп science and philosophy. 
He has alwaystaught that a good moral 
education is the best legacy a parent 
can bestow upon his children—far be- 
yond wealth—and that any system of 
education, which does not have an in- 
fluence to make men moral and good, as 
well as wise, must surely be faulty. 

He spoke, wrote and lectured most 
emphatically against the foibles and 
follies of fashionable life; against the 
use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, and 
against all habits and evils that would 
lead to a perversion of the primitive 
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mental faculties, and has endeavored to 
teach man to live in accordance with the 
laws of his being. He urged the young 
to improve the time and talents con- 
ferred upon them in such a manner ав 
to bscome a blessing to society and 
the world. 

Mr. Buell had not naturally a strong 
constitution, and it has only been by 
the greatest care, and by observing the 
laws of physiology, that he has been 
able to live to the present time. 

In the daysof his lecturing activity 
he was a frequent writer for һе PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, and in conjunction 
with Prof. Sizer, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of it in its hours of trial and 
uncertainty. 

We quote from one of his articles, the 
following sentence, which may be taken 
as the key-note to his life: 

"There is no way to gain а correct 
knowledge of ourselves, mentally and 
physically, but by the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy and physiology. These sciences 
commence at the fountain head of all 
knowledge, and cannot,if studied aright, 
lead us astray." 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


= ә ————— 


J. L. А. de QUATREFAGES, 
THE DISTINGUISHED ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


HE world of science has parted 
with several distinguished in- 
vestigators within a few months, the 
death angel calling them away from the 
scene of their earnest and fruitful 
labor. One of these, eminent in An- 
thropology for a generation and more, 
and known almost as well in America 
as in Europe, is M. de Quatrefages, who 
since 1855 has been known as Professor 
of the Natural History of Man at the 
Museum of Paris. It was indeed not 
until about that time that he devoted 
himself to Anthropology, but his stud- 
ies previously were a good preparation 
for the important work he was todo 
hereafter for Anthropology. The por- 
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trait, derived from Progres Medical, 
is that of a bright, prompt, inquisitive 
and  perserving man, good-natured, 
somewhat irritable, thorough-going, in- 
genious and interesting. The breadth 
of the lower forehead is remarkable, 
especially in the central region, giving 
him remarkable capacity in the dis- 
crimination of form, a quality of obser- 
vation that is conspicuous in his work 
as a naturalist and craniologist. 

Jean Louis Arman de Quatrefages 
was born at Berthezenne, near Valler- 
augue, February 10, 1810, of a family 
Protestant in faith, and allied to that of 
the Publicist, La Baumellew. His 
father was a farmer of some influence 
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ing for the study of zoology. In 1838 
the Minister of Public Instruction at 
Toulouse, appointed him professor of 
that science. He made some special 
studies of the Rodents, their dentition, 
etc. То the Rodents he adds theshrew- 
mouse, following the views of Goeffrey 
Saint Hillaire, views which, to-day, are 
not generally entertained in scientific 
circles, At Toulouse the young 
scientist did not find those facilities for 
work which suited his activity; so, 
relinquishing his chair, he went to the 
Museum of Paris, where [he associated 
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suing these studies, he considered the 
more intricate problems of geology, 
and showed not a little courage and 
sagacity in attempts toward their reso- 
lution. 

In the Spring of 1844 he went with M. 
Milne Ed wards and Emile Blanchard to 
Sicily. There the three naturalists found 
opportunity for a series of zoological 
and biological investigations that have 
become classic. De Quatrefages studied 
the Amphioxus, the Pycnogonides, the 
bone caves, and the volcanic phenom- 
Liter, inthe Bay of Biscay, at 
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with H. Milne Edwards, who was 
then about ten years older that Quatre- 
fages, and whose influence was a very 
important element in the young man’s 
study. There M. Quatrefages gave him- 
self tothe study of marine invertebrates, 
especially the Annelids. He undertook 
a series of voyages, going to different 
points in search of fresh material, in 
the course of which he discovered a 
considerable number of new species, 
observing them in the living state and 
describing their habits in a series of 
memoirs of the first order. While pur- 
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Biarritz, at Saint Jean Luz, at Saint Se- 
bastian, observations were prosecuted. 
On the coast of Saint Onge, the Termites 
andacurious marine Sangsue were noted. 
Means of travel and transportation in 
those days were very limited, so that 
the scientist who carried a varied stock 
of apparatus and materials for labora- 
tory use, found himself often much 
hampered, if not annoyed.  Discover- 
ies made under such circumstances 
ought to redound more to the credit of 
the observer than anything of a similar 
character today. As it is, the scientist 
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who labors amid difficulties is the man 
who makes discoveries of importance; 
while the young, and may-be aspiring 
savant, who goes off into the country. in 
‘ight marching order, perhaps with only 
:& gripsack in hand, returns with but 
'few prizes of more than common value. 
In France this has been the case, as 
noted by a writer, and lately scientific 
production has not made that pro- 
£ressivemarch one would expect ір con- 
:Sideration of the new and multiplied 
facilities that are afforded. 
A varied list of the researches of M. 
De Quatrefages and their results might 
be given, which would fill a good space 
in our columns, One important work 
'&hat is worthy of mention is his ''Nat- 
‘ural History of Marine and Fresh 
"Water Annelids.” In this work he de- 
-scribes the organization and classifica- 
tion of the Annelids. His work in this 
line, however, is incomplete, circum- 
: stances conspiring to turn him from the 
(proposed course. 

On returning from his voyage to 
Sicily he was appointed Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and Professor of 
Natural History of the Lyceum Napo- 
Jeon. In 1852 he was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences in the section of 
Anatomy and Zoology, taking the place 
made vacant by the death of Savigny. 
In 1855 he became professor at the Mu- 
.seum of Paris, having been appointed to 
'the chair of Anthropology. His nomi- 
nation to this place was received with а 
.cordial welcome by all the friends of 
Science, and its results can not be said to 
have been otherwise than happy. He 
.devoted himself from this time to the 
.new field; and his lectures, which have 
-been published in the Revue des Cours 
. Scientifiques, are characterized by close 
„criticism and scholarship. In the spirit 
.of the true philosopher lie analyzes the 
relations of man with nature, showing 
the modifications that association, cross- 
ing, migration and so on, have exer- 
cised. An openly declared opponent of 
'Transformist theories, he defends his 
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views with courtesy, skill and a rare in- 
telligence. He believes in the unity of 
the human species, and holds the 
opinion that man properly constitutes a 
fourth kingdom in nature. His views 
in this respect find expression in his 
* Report of the Progress of Anthro- 
pology in France" in 1867, and in his 
later book, ‘‘ The Human Species,” pub: 
lishedin 1876. The success of this book 
has been so great as to extend it to the 
tenth edition. He has written some- 
what extensively on the subject of 
“ Human Craniology,” enlisting for the 
better and fuller examination of the 
subject distinguished collaborators, es- 
pecially Dr. Hamy, and has done work 
that is unsurpassed in its line as a com- 
parative study of the cranial develop- 
ment of the different races and peoples, 
ancient and modern. 

In the ordinary current of hislife, M. 
De Quatrefages was distinguished for 
his genial nature and kindness, his in- 
dependence of all sectarian tendencies, 
and the readiness with which he could 
be approached, especially by the young, 
being ready at all times to give out of 
the fullness of his intellect and acquire- 
ments such aid as a student might need. 
His death is a positive loss to French 
science, and in the circle where he was 
a working factor it appears to be pur 


ticularl y regretted. 
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BALDNES8 AND CrIME.—The bald- 
headed furnish comparatively few to 
the criminal class and ‹ еі етв gener- 
ally against the law. In support of this 
statement it may be mentioned that a 
count was made of the prisoners con- 
fined in the county jail. This count re- 
vealed the fact that of 158 male prisoners 
only sixteen were bald-headed. From 
the central prison, also, information of 
asimilar satisfactory character was ob- 
tained. The total number was 281, 
among whom only nineteen were scant 
of hair. 
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HEN the king of Syracuse asked 
the first of the seven wise men 
of Greece, Thales, '* Who wasthe wisest 
of the sages?" he replied, '' Time, for it 
reveals all things." ‘‘What was the 
most beautiful?" ‘‘The universe; be- 
cause it contained all that was beau- 
tiful.” ''What most resembled death ?' 
“Sleep ; for while a person slept he was 
unconscious of all that was going on 
around him." ‘‘What was the greatest 
knowledge?” ‘‘ Know thyself,” answered 
the great philosopher. ‘‘ Who was the 
most tiresome of all persons?" ‘‘The 
fool who could ask more questions in a 
short while than the wisest man could 
answer in a life time.” Whether men 
dream in death, or otherwise is a matter 
of speculation among the living; per- 
sons do, however, dream in their sleep. 
I have had an original idea of account- 
ing for dreams which has never before 
the present appeared in print. When a 
person goes to sleep the blood recedes 
from the brain, causing mental inactiv- 
ity and rest. When the blood returns 
to the brain we awake. The blood 
returns as naturally to the brain when 
we have had sufficient repose as the tide 
of the ocean ebbs and flows. То make a 
noise in the sleeper's ears, or to shake 
their persons excites the return of the 
blood and effects mental activity ; then 
the sleeper awakes. 

Dreams are caused by the action of 
blood in one or more of the mental 
organs when the senses are still asleep. 
Ere weawakethereturning bloodstrikes 
the organ of Ideality, arouses the imag- 
ination before it reaches the nerves of 
sense, hence we have a dream capable 
of fixing all the incidents that strike 
our fancy, at the time, in our memories, 
so that we can think about them 
and relate them when we awake. 
Were the brain a unit capable of 
repeating a variety of operations 
no one of which is dependent upon 
а particular "organ or faculty, then, 
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I hold, to dream when we are asleep. 
would be impossible. This is, in- 
deed, though never before expressed,. 
the true theory of dreams, and proves,. 
beyond all dispute, the truth of Phre- 
nology. Dreams mostly happen when 
we are going to sleep, or when we are 
about to wake up; for at this time, 
though the sensesstill slumber, the blood 
having not quite retired from the brain, 
the faculties are still active. If the blood: 
was, in advancing to, or receding from 
the brain, passing through the organs 
of Wonder, Sublimity, and Spirituality, 
which are located together in the mental! 
economy, we would be likely to have 
visions of angels, ghosts, heaven, hell, 
or the devil himself. I have dreamed 
that I had his Satanic majesty after 
me myself. I oncedreamed that I saw a 
woman walking in the heavens along & 
balcony ofclouds. This must have been: 
due to the action of blood in the organs of 
Sublimity and Wonderas it receded from: 
the top down the sides of the brain, a little 
of it being active in Amativeness behind 
the ears. When the mind is disturbed 
by any cause whatever we are likely to 
dream when going to sleep ; for then the: 
flow of the blood is not uniform, and 
the organs and faculties more readily 
irritated. If the No. 1 organ, Amative- 
ness, be disturbed by the blood and 
cause us to dream in our sleep, pre- 
cisely the same thing happens that. 
would take place under similar circum- 
stances when we areawake. This is an— 
other fact proving the truth of Phre- 
nology. We never dream of anything: 
but what we can associate with some- 
thing else that we have a knowledge of.. 
If we dream, for instance of à mon- 
strosity there are always the legs, wings- 
or tails that we can associate with some— 
thing else. JOHNSON LYBEKE. 
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IN the universe of man the greatest 
thing is the soul. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


R. C. H. McGREW, a teacher in 
California, summarizes the im- 
portance of understanding the mental 
development of children under six 
heads, thus : 

The psychology of childhood teaches 
us the order and progress of the de 
velopment of the special senses. It 
shows that the child learns to see, to 
hear, and to perceive through the 
touch, by many and oft repeated efforts 
—just as he learns to walk and talk. In 
each of these processes it takes thousands 
and thousands of efforts to accomplish 
the results, and especially in the un- 
folding of the senses and the develop- 
ment of the intellect these processes 
of sense perception are dependent upon 
each other. 

2. It teaches us that long before the 
child acquires language he acquires 
ideas, concepts and the capacity to 
think; that language does not develop 
primarily the intellect in the child, but 
that the intellect in the child and in the 
race has invented language; that lan- 
guage is an outgrowth of the intellect, 
and that every child is born with far 
more intellect than language, and that 
every child and every adult always has 
many more concepts than he has the 
power and means to express. This is a 
new and far-reaching truth Itis directly 
opposed to the traditicnal doctrines 
and the old methods of Janguage teach- 
ing. It recognizes that language and 
all forms of expression are many and 
powerful meansin forming concepts and 
developing the intellect, and is a central 
principle of the New Education. 

3. It teaches us the order and char- 
acter of the concept as it is developed 
in the child mind ; that the child’s con- 
cept is hazy, vague, indistinct and im- 
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perfect, and that his capacity to analyze 
abstract, judge, reason, and form higher 
conceptions, is a very gradual growth 
from birth, His glimpses, his one-sided 
views, his lack of experience, the full- 
ness of his sense-life, his quick and in- 
tense emotions, often give him queer 
and grotesque conceptions, and make 
him appear asa dreamy and imaginative 
being, but who is, in fact, the most typ- 
ical of all realists, because he is ever 
seeking new experiences, new ideas, and 
attaining new developments. These 
facts are most vital in the science and 
art of teaching. 

4. It teaches us the great influence 
that the instincts and emotions of the 
child have over the development of his 
concepts, intellect and character. The 
influence of the emotions in the relig- 
ious and social life of the race has been 
very great. The child isa living bat- 
tery of instinctive and emotive force. 
This great fact is just beginning to be rec- 
ognized in educational work and 
methods. The child is far more a feel- 
ing than a thinking being. The feelings 
are the shortest avenue to his whole 
nature, for the teacher, character for- 
mer, and reformer. It will be a happy 
day for our schools when teachers are 
wise enough to see and apply this princi- 
ple. 

\ 5. The study of the child mind teaches 
the influence that sex has over human 
development and character. Sex is one 
of the greatest facts in all nature and 
human development, and yet it has only 
a beggarly and sorry recognition in our 
best educational work and institutions. 
It is the exceptional school that recog- 
nizes it at all. Ninety-nine courses of 
study out of every one hundred appear 
to be formed for a sort of a wooden mind 
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—neither masculine nor feminine—and 
it is the exceptional teacher who remem- 
bera she їз developing men and women. 

6. The study of the child mind very 
clearly establishes the doctrines of he- 
redity and environment, and teaches us 
the fact that the child's nature is very 
plastic, impressible, and has a wonder- 
ful capacity for development. In the 
study of the child's nature, more than 
any other fleld, we see the capacity to 
form habits, and their influence in edu- 
cation and human life; and thus realize 
that character building ie largely the 
forming of good habits—habits of right 
thinking, right feeling, and right 
doing. 

Nor isthis all the light thestudy of 
the child mind throws over the science 
and art of teaching. These are but 
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glimpses. In a word, the psychclogy of 
childhood is the basis of all scientific 
methods in teaching ; and just in pro- 
portion as the authorities of our normal 
schools, colleges and universities recog- 
nize this fact, and act upon it by estab- 
lishing chairs in educational psychology 
and scientific pedagogy, do they rise 
above traditional and empirical methods 
into the field of scientific education. One 
of the surest tests of whether an institu- 
tion is doing scientific and progressive 
work or not is to be found in the simple 
evidence of whether it supports such a 
chair ог not. I have never seen this test 
fail. Let such a chair once be establish- 
ed, and wisely filled, its influence "will 
spread funconsciously to every depart- 
ment of the institution, and thus elevate 
the entire work. 


GOYERNING CHILDREN. 
VI. — THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


** Do not regret the exhibition of consid- 
erable self- will on the part of your children. 
It is the correlative of that diminished co- 
erciveness so conspicuous in modern edu- 
cation. Thegreater tendency to assert free- 
dom on the one side corresponds to the 
smaller tendency to tyrannize on the other. 
"They both indicate an approach to the sys- 
tem of discipline we contend for, under 
which children will be more and more led 
to rule themselves by the experience of 
natural const quences ; and they are both 
the accompaniments of our more advanced 
social state.”-- Spencer. 

HE rapid growth of a child's per- 
sonality after he has left infancy 
behind is & constant surprise to the 
parents. Yesterday he seemed passive 
aud dumb; to day he bursts forth into 
expression and tells us of ideas and 
opinions that startle us by their bold- 
ness. At first everything he says is 
treated with indulgence. His extrava- 
ganzas are repeated and laughed at. His 
airs of assertion are amusing because he 
has no real power. He is a dependent 
and a subject, and we divert ourselves 
by allowing him to strut around with 
his fancied assumption of manhood. 
But the day comes for him to tire of 
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this feint. There is a stir of real am- 
bition, a desire for free, untrammeled 
action, which makes his breast swell and 
his heart beat impatiently against his 
fetters. Ceasing to be slavishly imita- 
tive he begins to reason independently ; 
he withdraws himself slightly from the 
family, and has little secrets and makes 
little plans. It is now that he is galled 
by the sense of constant oversight, that 
he does not like to feel himself an object 
of solicitude. He wants to be ‘let 
alone,” and if crossed is apt to say so. 
The transition period between the 
docility of infancy and the independ- 
ence of youth is the most trying time in 
the life of a child. He is swayed by con- 
tradictory impulses and perplexed by the 
ever changingrelations matters present 
to his limited reasoning powers. Atone 
instant he is loud in his confident con- 
clusions, at the next, rebuffed and dis- 
couraged, he withdraws into the depths 
of his own consciousness and is inclined 
to be skeptical of everything. 
Corresponding to this mental state of 
the child is the condition of the parents. 
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They see with surprise and concern a 
weakening of their authority, and are 
accused of rigor while exercising their 
natural prerogativeof government, But 
let them consider. Vicarious gotern- 
ment—the rule of one individual over 
another, is in the economy of nature a 
temporary makeshift, to be pursued 
only until such time as the weaker party 
shall have gained self-possession enough 
to manage his own affairs. The more 
highlyspecialized theindividual the more 
general and less stringent becomes the 
external government. As fast as he 
grows wise enoughtosubstitute self-rule 
for the restrictions imposed by others he 
earns independence, and takes his place 
in the world as a factor. If yesterday 
we corrected our child for stoning a cat, 
today he refrains in obedience to our 
wishes; but next year, having observed 
the evil effects of cruelty to animals, he 
determines of his own accord to treat his 
dog and his pony with peculiar gentle- 
ness, because sympathy and reason have 
been at work in his mind and he has 
evolved for himself a permanent rule of 
conduct, and he has gained so much 
poise and independence, and needs so 
much the less guidance and restraint. 

The entire educatiou of a child from 
birth should have in view this assump- 
tion of self government; and just as we 
permit him to use his museles as he ac- 
quires control of them. we shouid re- 
spect his growing mental powers and 
resign our authority in each instance 
when he shows that he has attained 
judgment enough to decide any question 
of conduct correctly. 

There is the greatest difference be- 
tween children in thegrowth of capacity 
for self-control, Some remain timid 
and vacillating beyond the age of ado- 
lescence, and seem to shrink from the 
responsibility of decisions. How un- 
happy are such natures when they are 
confronted as they inevitably will be 
sooner or later, with a crisis requiring 
prompt and decided action, and where 
weal or woe will depend entirely upon 
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their ability to make a wise judgment. 
Others manifest at the age of eight or 
ten such good senae that they may be 
safely trusted to take care of themselves 
in minor matters, and by the time they 
are twelve ог fourteen authority has 
become an obselete quantity, and in- 
fluence alone can be depended upon to 
aid them in such affairs as are yet be- 
yond their range of experience and 
reason. 

The last condition is the natural and 
ideal опе. Parents should make it their 
constant aim to educate the judgment. 
of their children, so that from year to 
year they may become more and more 
capable of perceiving the true relations 
of things and able to extricate truth 
from its overlying mass of fabrication 
and fancy. ! 

What is the most obvious failing of the 
ordinary man or woman? Poor judg- 
ment. Inability to weigh the value 
of testimony and form conclusions 
based upon a just consideration of all 
thedata at hand. Says Faraday, in a 
lecture delivered before the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain : 

“ Claiming, then the use of the ordi- 
nary faculties of the mind in ordinary 
things,let menext endeavor to point out. 


: what appears to me to беа great defi- 


ciency in the exercise of the mental pow- 
ers inevery direction. Their words wil? 
express this great want—deficiency o 
judgment. Ido not wish to make any 
startling assertion, but I know that 
in physical matters multitudes are 
ready to draw conclusions who have 
little or no power of judgment in the 
cases ; that the same is true in other de- 
partments of knowledge; and that, 
generally mankindis willing to leave 
the faculties which relate to the judg- 
ment almost entirely uneducated and 
their decisions at the mercy of ignor- 
ance, prepossessions, the passions, or 
even accident." 

Are not parents responsible in great. 
part for a defect so wide-spread and 
glaring? Does not the suppression of 
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curiosity, the contempt bestowed upon 
their early attempts to reason, and the 
prolonged exercise of an arbitrary 
government dull the faculties of youth 
and prevent the development of the 
highest and most importantoneof them 
—the judgment ? 

In their anxiety, often in their tender 
solicitude, parents forget that they and 
their offspring are separable units, 
that the time must arrive, as with the 
polyp, when the young will detach 
itself from the parent stem and go float- 
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ing away on the ocean of life to thrive 
or perish on itsown merits. Merecom- 
mands, directions to avoid this danger, 
to embrace that opportunity, will never 
hold against an adverse inclination in 
the youth ‘‘old enough to judge for 
himself." How will it be with him, then, 
if he breaks away from authority with a 
heart seething with suppressed impulsesy 
& will weak through lack of exercise, 
a judgment totally uneducated and in 
capable of independent exertion. 
FLORENCE HULL. 


KNOW THY CHILD. 


s O you realize what those words 


indicate? Asif, Hetty Deane, 
parents did not know their own chil- 
dren !" | 

Yes, I realize; and I affirm that half 
of our fathers and mothers are as igno- 
rant as the latent abilities, aspirations, 
and the real needs of their growing 
boys and girls, no matter how tenderly 
they may lovethem, asis the most distant 
Hottentot. They do not take the trouble 
to study the special faculties, gifts and 
limitations of their children, and yet in 
no other way can they adapt instruction 
or example to the children's highest 

“Ви human nature is so complex, 
and children are often so slow in show- 
ing any special taste or inclination, or 
if they do indicate something in their 
earlier years they may drop it as they 
grow older." 

Still the wise parent accepts all the 
helps within his reach for the discharge 
of his responsibilities, and in this gen- 
eration he is not left to struggle alone. 
He has helps to self-knowledge, which 
is the first step, and helps to the dis- 
cernments of his little one's capacities 
and limitations that were unknown to 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Science, to-day, goes hand in hand with 
the moral teacher to train up a child in 
the way he should go—that is, science 
s equipped and waiting, if the parent 
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and the teacher have the wit to invite 
its co-operation. 

The story of an elderly woman whom 
I met lately aptly points my moral. 
She said: ‘‘My earliest memory is that. 
of always trying to do my little best in 
hope of its recognition by my mother. 
When she noticed and approved, the 
pleasure it gave me lasted for days and 
stimulated me to further effortsin doing 
all that was required of me. When 
praise was withheld my disappointment 
was proportionally keen, and when re- 
proof or punishment, however gentle, 
wasadministered mysuffering was much 
greater than my offences merited. Care- 
less fault-finding about trivial things 
often made me a wicked and degraded 
creature in my own eyes, simply because 
I thought I was such in the eyes of 
others. I cried myself to sleep many a 
night from the conviction that I could 
never be good, because I was seldom 
told that I was good and so often told 
that I was bad. 

"Ata very early age I began scrib- 
bling verses and stories the simplest 
things, of course—hiding in my little 
bedroom for the purpose when I was 
supposed to be romping out doors. The 
blotted and crumpled scrawls were 
tucked away in the oddest places 
through my fear of ridicule should any 
one see them. When the crannies and 
cracks were all full I burned the papers 
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and wrote new ones. The habit con- 
tinued with me till my marriage, when 
I had a large quantity of spoiled paper 
on my hands. I gathered it into a sort 
of literary pyre, and saw it go up in 
smoke, not without deep feeling; but the 
fear of criticism and ridicule could be 
allayed in no other way. 

“ Many years afterward I went with 
a party of friends io theoffice of Profes- 
sor O. S. Fowler *to have our heads 
examined,’ merely for the purpose of a 
morning’s entertainment. When my 
turn came, however, it proved to be an 
hour of revelation. The Professor's 
hands had scarcely touched my head, 
when he said : 

“<: You live in the approbation of 
others, and you die without it. Your 
whole life has been shaped, I might say 
warped, in some respects, by the power 
of this one faculty—approbativeness. 
You have gifts which, had they been 
cultivated, would have given you a 
name among women, but which are dor- 
mant because you were not recognized 
and encouraged by your associates.’ 

“Не then depicted my inner and hid- 
den life so truthfully and forcibly that I 
could hardly restrain my tears, while I 
thought, ‘Oh, if these words could have 
been said to father and mother? My 
parents dearly loved me, but they did 
not know me." 

That history is only one of many trat 
could be recorded. ' 

t Undoubtedly it is true in her case, 
but I know my child thoroughly, for he 
ів just like те; everybody says so.” 

If you know yourself thoroughly, 
you are an exceptional woman, and the 
mother in your boy is modified, more or 
less, by the father, by the mingling of 
two temperaments. He has, also, in 
common with every created soul, his 
own individuality, the stamp and seal of 
the Creator. No individual is just like 
another. Each has his own possibili- 
ties, his own limitations, and the sooner 
these are discerned the better. Parents 
who are quick to believe in their chil- 
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dren's possibilities are sometimes slow in 
perceiving and accepting their limita- 
tions. I know a mother who taught 
her children from the text-books several 
years before sending them to school. All ` 
but the eldest were very bright in men- 
tal arithmetic. The mother, knowing 
there was a strain of stubborness in her 
son, attributed his dulness to a determi- 
nation not to learn the examples. Day 
after day she shut him into the school- 
room with the command not to leave his 
book till she returned, while she took the 
other children for an airing. They were 
good and should be rewarded; he was 
naughty and should be punished. Re- 
turning one day, however, she found 
her obstinate boy blind with headache 
and fever. In the illness that followed, 
his delirious repetition of theset phrases 
of his lessons gave her a new view of 
his mental state. He could mot see 
through the processes set down in the 
book. When he had recovered health 
he was allowed for a time to study as 
he pleased, and his progress in music, 
Latin and French was something sur- 
prising. Now, if that mother could 
have read, or would have listened to 
some one who could read, what nature 
had written over the brain of her boy, 
she would have saved him much mental 
and bodily pain, and herself a lifelong 
regret. 

* Well, it seems as if there were no 
end to the responsibility of a parent.” 

How can there be an end? Why 
should you want one? When a parent 
has availed himself of all that science 
can teach in the way of self-knowledge 
and acquaintance with the menta) ten- 
dencies of hischild, let him proceed with 
caution, and with reverence for that 
something in his offspring that no tape 
can measure, no touch, however exqui- 
site, can reveal. The training of chil- 
dren is something more than a pastime. 
It is a duty. But it іва duty which, 
many times, brings the sweetest and 
fullest reward. 

SARAH E, BURTON. 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG TO CRIME. 


Ib the late A pril number of the PHREN- 

OLOGICAL will be found a most in- 
teresting and valuable article on ‘‘Sys- 
tematic Moral Education." 

To me it seems a mystery why Phre- 
nology, as a science, is so grossly 
neglected in our public educational es- 
tablishments. In my own experience 
I have seen most woful failures in the 


management of boys and girls who had - 


the misfortune to be placed under mas- 
ters, whose only qualification was a high 
intellectual education. I remember 
many years ago passing a large public 
establishment, in front of which was an 
unfortunate boy, about 12 years of age, 
who had a heavy chain fastened around 
his leg, and a 56-pound weight at the 
end ofit. On his head was a conspicu- 
ous paper cap, with thief printed in 
large characters on it. A few years 
afterward that boy was transported for 
house breaking. 

Another case, in one of the largest 
establishments in England, all the boys 
and girls were to have a great treat. 
They were to be'taken toone of the pub- 
lic parks for a whole day’s enjoyment. 

The baker belonging to the institu- 
tion had instructions to make hur dreds 
of pork pies for the occasion. He hada 
number of boys to assist him. It so 
happened that after the pies were made, 
three of these boys got into some scrape, 
and their names were stricken off the 
list. One of the lads said to the rest: 
** [ don't care, I'll have my share of the 
pies," and, being an ingenious fellow, in 
the middle of the day, when all hands 
were away to dinner, he went to the 
joiner's shop, selected & long and light 
scantling, got a long nail, crooked it 
nicely, and fastened it into the end of the 
stick ; then he took the pole thus made 
down to the basement, where the stores 
were kept. The door to the apartment 
where the savory pies were deposited 
was locked ; but a short distance from 
the floor, a round hole had been cut for 
the admission of cats. Tom takes a sur- 
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vey of the interior through the hole, 
then he inserts his rod, and hooks down 
& pie, and draws it along the floor to the 
hole, and carries it off. About 10 days 
after, as I was pass'ng through one of 
the wards of the infirmary, the head 
nurse wished me to look at one of her 
patients. On going up to one of the 
beds, she stripped the clothes from off a 
boy—and such a sight! Common human- 
ity forbids a further description of that 
boy's condition than to remark that 
the author of the outrage was deemed a 
highly cultured, intellectual man. 
Another case: A very benevolent gen- 
tleman and a philanthropist, was in the 
habit of giving a general feast each year 
to all the children attending his schools. 
On the present occasion after enjoying 
the roast beef, plum pudding, games, 
etc., Mr. C— requested the superintend- 
ent to arrange all the children in a cir- 
cle; which being done Mr. C— stepped 
into the center, aud said, ** I am going to 
scramble some money among you chil- 
dren; I have counted the number, and 
there is in this bag one penny for each. 
Some of you boys are strong and active, 
and may perhaps gather up three or four 
peuce, but no boy or girl is to keep more 
than one, and any who get more than 
one are to give to those who get none. 
All.who understand me put up their 
right hands.” Mr. C— then threw the 
money in every direction, and grand 
sport it was for all concerned. About 
пейте they were dismissed Mr. C-- saw 
a little girl crying, and on inquiry 
found she had no money. Mr. C-- then 
made the children stand in line until the 
place wasexamined carefully. Thelawn 
where the distribution took place was 
as smooth as a carpet, and no penny 
was found. Mr. C—said:‘‘ Any boy or 
girl who has more than one penny 
must give this little girl one;" but no 
one came out. He then called to the 
teacher to search the pockets of each 
boy and girl, and after ignominiously 
searching a few boys, the unfortunate 
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lad who had two pence was brought 
out. The poor fellow was dismissed in 
trouble and disgrace as a thief. About 
a year after, that boy was placed under 
my charge, and I found him a most ex- 
cellent character naturally. He had in- 
herited a high moral organism. The 
idea of a man putting his hand into a 
boy's pocket is low, vulgar and degra- 
ding. 

By taking a phrenological course it 
would have been quite easy to redeem 
the penny and the boy's character. 

For instance, the children are ar- 
ranged in three lines. The teacher 
stands in front, where he can look 
straight into the eyes of each one, and 
says: '' Now, then, we have had a grand 
day. We have enjoyed a famous dinner, 
and I am quite certain there is not a boy 
or girl present with a piece of roast 
beef or plum pudding in his or her 
pocket. That would be acting like the 
greedy animals. Mr. C—— has supplied 
us with a number of games, so that all 
of us are quite tired, and, to finish up, 
he has scrambled a lot of money, and I 
am quite certain there is not a thief in 
this crowd. By some mistake a penny 
has gone astray, and I am going to find 
it. Let all throw their money up into 
the air, every one, and then don't any 
one move until told. I will collect it, 
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ani I am quite certain it will come 
all right.” 

I quite agree with Dr. Maudsley that 
not only depraved and vicious children 
may be reformed, but adults also, if ‘a 
proper course be adopted. 

The proper place to train children is 
the play-ground and play-room. It is 
there we see the real character. We 
might as well expect to see horses prop- 
erly trained in the stable, or dogs in 
the kennel, as children confined in the 
schoolroom. It is very pleasant and 
agreeable to engage in the training of 
children, horses, dogs, or animals of any 
kind, when we know how. 

The proper time to commence with 
children is when they are infants; with 
horses, when they are young colts; with 
dogs, when they are pups; and, to be 
successful, the trainer should be with 
them—all the time they are receiving 
their education morally, intellectually 
and physically.* 

I am thoroughly convinced that it 
would be most gratifying to all, and 
especially to those interested in phre- 
nology, if some benevolent millionaire 
would bequeath a sum sufficient to 
build and endow a phenological estab- 
lishment for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. JAMES M'LEOD. 
ж See ** Svowe's Moral Training." 
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APRON STRINGS. 


“Т PROMISED my mother I would 
be home at six o'clock." 

“ But what harm will an hour more 
do t" 

“It will make my mother worry, and 
I shall break my word.” 

"Before I'd be tied to a woman's 
&pron strings——" 

“My mother doesn't wear aprons,” 
said the first speaker, with a laugh, 
* except in the kitchen sometimes, and 
I don't know as I ever noticed any 
strings.” 

“You know what I mean. Can't you 
stay and see the game finished f" 
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“Т could stay, but I will not. I made 
& promise to my mother, and I am going 
to keep it." 

t Good boy !" said a hoarse voice just 
back of the two boys. 

They turned to see an old man, poorly 
clad and very feeble. 

‘t Abraham Lincoln once told a young 
man,” the stranger resumed, ‘іо cut the 
acquaintance of every person who talked 
slizhtingly of his mother’s apron-strings, 
and itis a very safe thing to do, as I 
know fromexperience, It was just such 
talk that brought me to ruin and dis- 
grace, for I was ashamed not to do as 


 — 
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other boys did, and when they made fun 
of mother I laughed too—God forgive 
me! There came a time when it was too 
late"—and now there were tears in the 
old eyes—'' when I would gladly have 
been made a prisoner, tied by these same 
apron-strings, in a dark room with bread 
and water for my fare. Always keep 
your engagement with your mother. 
Never disappoint her if you can possibly 
help it, and when advised to cut loose 
from her apron-strings, cut the adviser, 
and take a tighter clutch of the apron- 
strings. This will bring joy and long 
life to your mother, the best friend you 
have in the world, and will insure you a 
noble future, for it is impossible for a 
good son to be a bad man.” 

It was an excellent sign that both 
boys listened attentively, and both said 
‘*Thank you” at the conclusion of the 
stranger’s lecture, and they left the ball- 
grounds together, silent and thoughtful. 
At last the apron-string critic remarked, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. 


“That old man has made me goose- 
flesh all over.” 

* Oh, Dick," said his companion, ‘‘ just 
think what lovely mothers we have both 
got!” 

"Yes; and if anything were to hap- 
pen to them, and we hadn't done right ! 
You'l never hear apron-strings out of 
my mouth again."--Harper's Young 
People. 


HIS IDEA OF IT. 


All over the carpet the red roses vined, 
With fairest 
twined, 
A lady was sweeping the dust all away, 
And left every border fresh, blooming and 


у. 
* [t's all clean for once," she thought, “now I 
trust,” 
As into:the fire-place was gathered the dust. 
Little Will in the corner with great solemn 
eyes, . 
a, Mother: don't waste it," reproachfully 


cries ; : s : 
" Don't waste that nice dust, don't throw it 


away, 
For God wanta to use it, to use it some day. 
Just save it for him and leave open the door, 
For then God can make one little boy more.” 
—LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


VALUE OF FOOD ANALYSIS. 


N article published in the Journal 
A of the American Medical Asso- 
‘ciation shows the unphysiological char- 
acter of attempts to prove a food to be 
‘valuable because chemical analysis has 
shown it to contain some of the valuable 
elements of a food. One of the first of 
‘the artificial feods for infants was that 
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of Liebig. It was made by a master 
hand, so far at least as its chemistry was 
concerned. It contained the exact 
amounts of albumen, sugar, fat ard 
salts necessary for the nutrition of the 
child ; but an extensive use proved that 
it failed in its object. The lesson which 
it teaches is only slowly gaining ground. 


lue lillies their beauty en- 
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That lesson is that the animal organism 
requires something more for its main- 
tenance than so much albumen, so much 
fat, and sugar, and mineral matter. It 
requires that these substances shall be 
of such kind, and in such form, that 
they can be both digested and assim- 
ilated. The examination of the food of 
the properly nourished individual shows 
that he requires, for instance, a given 
amount of proteid. Certain foods con- 
tain the proper amount of proteids. It 
is thereupon assumed that these foods 
will answer the requirements of nutri- 
tion, which does not always happen. 
What is a proteid? Something which 
has certain definite chemical reactions. 
Certain differences in reaction enable 
chemists to separate in a crude but con- 
venient way the proteids into several 
classes. But the separation of the pro- 
teids into classes, and indeed the very 
recognition of the proteids themselves, 
is by no means wholly artificial, and the 
several tests for these purposes give no 
idea whatever of the structure of these 
substances. The various proteids cer- 
tainly are available as food-stufts, but 
under what conditions each is most effec- 
tive as a nutrient is not known. More- 
over, this question is a biological one, 
and, at present, at least, far beyond the 
ability of chemistry to answer. Itshould 
therefore be clearly realized that the term 
proteid is a purely chemical one, and 
gives name to a group of substances 
which answer the requirements of indi- 
rect, almost artificial, chemical tests, 
and that the taking of the word in the 
broader biological sense, and making 
practical application as such, is liable to 
terminate in disappointment, as in the 
Liebig instance. Physiologists have 
shown conclusively that common salt is 
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the only mineral substance, iron pos- 
sibly excepted, which bas a direct food 
value. All other so-called mineral ele- 
ments are available for food only when 
they form constituent parts of the com- 
plex molecules of the various organic 
food-stuffs. For instance, it has been 
attempted to supply the deficiency of lime 
in the bones in rickets by the administra- 
tion of calcium phosphate, but without 
success. The animal organism is unable 
to build calcium phosphate into the bone 
tissue, It must receive its calcium and its 
phosphorus in some other combination. 
This combination, to be assimilable, 
must be an organic one, such as is found 
in the yolk of the egg, to give a single 
example. To destroy a cereal by heat, 
to obtain from the ash the phosphate 
produced, is an illogical procedure. 
Identically the same products can be 
formed in the laboratory at much 
cheaper rates. The condition which 
made this ash available as a food was its 
existence in organic combination in the 
grain, and this availability wasdestroyed 
with the destruction of the grain. A 
well-known member of the medical 
association once remarked that the 
chemical test of a beef extract, showing 
how much albumen it contained, was 
practically useless to the physician—that 
the only sure test of the value of a food 
was the clinical observation of its assim- 
ilability. It isnot intended to deny that 
chemical analysis isof value in assisting 
in the selection of foods, but one must 
be guided in making these analyses by a 
clear and full idea of their scope and 
their limitations. Ultimate analyses of 
foods are of very little use in determin- 
ing the nutritive value of these sub- 
stances, and are often very mislead- 
ing. 
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CATARRH AND DEAFNESS, 


NE feature of catarrh that should 

not be omitted from even a cur- 

sory sketch of its causes and conse- 
quences, is suggested by a recent case 
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that has come under my care. Miss K., a 
young lady apparently of better than 
average health, asked my advice with re- 
gard to impaired hearing. So far as her 
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ears were concerned, there appeared to 
be no cause for the deafness. She was, 
however, a sufferer from nasal catarrh 
that had obstinately refused to indicate 
more than a temporary halt in its perse- 
cutions when treated according to the 
advice of friends or her ‘‘old doctor." 
Ifound that her nasal channels were 
much obstructed with thickened mem- 
brane, one side being subject to com- 
plete blockade at times from increased 
inflammation. The pharyngeal vault 
was of child like narrowness and in a 
state of chronic coagestion, with the 
effect of almost entire closure of the 
entrances to the eustachian tubes. 

Here was the cause of the deafness, 
aud I felt assured that by improving the 
breathing function of the lady's nose 
the congestion around the tubes would 
subside and they be enabled to perform 
their duty better in the aeration of the 
ear. A few weeks of nose treatment re- 
duced the nasal stenosis, and soon after 
she found herself able to breathe with 
freedom through the nose her deafness 
began to diminish, to her very grateful 
surprise. This is but one of many cases 
in which deafness was buta result of 
an old catarrhal disorder, and I feel 
warranted in asserting that the great 
majority of people who complain of bad 
hearing have only to thank their noses 
for the unhappy condition of their ears. 

An instance that was very interesting 
to me and my associates in the Bellevue 
clinic for nose and throat diseases, came 
under my notice about a year ago. An 
artist applied at the clinic for relief from 
nasal catarrh of several years standing. 
I found on examination a chronic 
atrophic trouble. It was very difficult to 
treat him because of his deafness, being 
compelled to speak in a very loud voice 
to make him understand my directions. 
Inthe course of my examination he said 
that he had been exainined by several 
aurists in Boston and New York, and 
their general opinion was that little or 
nothing could be done for his hearing. 
We advised cleansing the nose with an 
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antiseptic spray regularly, and once a 
day after such cleansing to apply a 
solution of menthol in albolene to the 
reduced nasal membrane for the purpose 
of stimulating its secretive action, and 
inducing, if possible, return to a state 
approximating the normal. 

After this treatment had been em- 
ployed for a time, with decided improve- 
ment in the nose itself, I was led to try 
the effect of a solution of iodoform and 
ether upon the hy pertrophied membrane 
in the post nasal area. This was, 1 will 
confess, au experiment, although the 
primary effect of ether upon tumefied 
membrane isto shrink it. On the first 
application the artist surprised me by 
suddenly clapping his hand to the 
right ear, with the exclamation, “it 
Stops," referring to the roaring noisein 
his head which had been his constant 
companion for some years. After two 
or three applications of this solution, he 
said that the noise had quite stopped on 
one side of the head and was intermit- 
tent on the other, and he could hear 
very much better; at times he had no 
trouble in understanding ordinary talk. 
This was his condition when I saw him 
the last time. 

Enlarged tonsils may have a similar 
effect upon the hearing, the post-tonsil- 
lartissue being congested or hypertro- 
phied enough to lock up the excretions 
in the post- nasal fossze and so occlude by 
pressure the eustachian openings. Some 
one has aptly said that enlarged tonsils 
are a rich soilfor the development of 
microbic forms that may give their 
owner a world of annoyance in the way 
of throat irritation, disturbed breathing, 
impaired voice and bad breath, all of 
which can be attributed to а catarrhal dif- 
ficulty. I have had patientswho bad suf- 
fered in to middlelife with what was con- 
sidered a constitutional ailment, the 
whole trouble being resolved easily by a 
glimpse of their throat with the assist- 
ance of an instrument. If their tonsils 
had been removed in childhood they 
would have been saved a great amount 
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of suffering. , Not only were they sub- 


ject to constant annoyance from the 
accumulation of mucus induced by the 
chronic congestion of their throats, but 
every little cold added many degrees of 
discomfort to their condition. 
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The ''grip" proved a veritable terror 
to those persons, as I have occasion to 
know, those of my patients who suffered 
most severely with the head and throat 
symptoms having abnormally large 
tonsils. ‘н. 8. р. 


—————9—9—9—————— 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE AND EPILEPTIC. 


LL experience goes to prove that 
every country should have two 
types of asylums for its insane; one 
should be distinctly a hospital and the 
other distinctly a home, situated in a 
country district, and surrounded by am- 
ple lands. In an address delivered in 
July, 1890, Dr. Yellowlees said: ''The 
accumulation of incurable cases is per- 
haps the greatest defect of all, for it 
causes or aggravates all the others. It 
increases the administrative worries, 
adds to the routine medical work, covers 
up from observation the new and cura- 
ble cases, and tends to make the institu- 
tion a place of residence instead of a 
place of recovery—a shelter for wrecks 
instead of a place where vessels are re- 
fitted for service.” The influence of a 
great mass of insane persons, one upon 
the other, is harmful, and can only be 
overcome by their association wit hthose 
of sane mind, and the more healthful in- 
fluences surrounding them in detached 
cottages, scattered over a large acreage, 
whereby also a classification, upon a 
medical bases, almost unlimited in its 
sub-divisions, becomes possible, thus 
giving to medical superintendents the 
long-desired opportunity, praciicable 
onlywhen few patients are under one and 
the same roof, of individualizing the 
treatment. 

About 24 years ago, a Lutheran clergy- 
man believed it was possible to create a 
refuge where epileptics might be cured, 
if curable ; where they might havea com- 
fortable home, if recovery was impossi- 
ble ; where they could develop their men- 
tal faculties in the highest degree by ac- 
quiring trades, or taking part in what- 
ever occupation they might select, 
finally developing into a community of 
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educated, industrious and contented cit- 
izens. 

Actuated by these high motives, he 
purchased a farm near Bielefeld (West- 
phalia), and with four epileptics as a be- 
ginning, established a colony, which 
gradually expanded, for, in 1878, it con- 
tained 250 epileptics ; in 1882, 556, and at 
the present time, considerably over1,100. 
During this period, 2,407 have been re- 
ceived, and of these 156, or 614 per cent. 
were discharged recovered, and 450 im- 
proved. The colony, with its gardens, 
farms and cottages, is scattered over 320 
acres of beautiful woodland and 
meadow. Thechief features in the man- 
agement are the system of decentraliza- 
tion, the division of the patientsas much 
as possible into small families, residing 
in cottages, the separation of the sexes, 
and ofthe feeble minded from those 
whose mental faculties are more or less 
normal. 

Making and repairing garments, knit- 
ting fancy work, the laundry, etc., fur- 
nish employment for the females, who 
are also to be seen attending to the gar- 
dens. The men have a still greater 
variety of occupations—the printipg es- 
tablishment, book-binding, illuminating 
picture cards, leather work, floriculture, 
agriculture, fruit raising, a bakery, 
joinery, foundry, tailor and boot shops ; 
in all there areover thirty different call- 
ings. There are amusements, in fact, 
everything to distract the minds of the 
patients from their unfortunate mental 
condition. The colony is a hospital for 
the cure of epileptics, a school for the ed- 
ucation of epileptic children, an indus- 
trial institute for the adults, and an asye 
lum for those who become demented.-- 
From the Journal of Mental Science. 
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AT WHAT TIMES TO WALK. 


HEN one asks this question, the 
answer is plain: in every season 
as well as in all sorts of weather In 
Winter, for then the exhilaration of a 
brisk walk over the well-smoothed or 
well-trodden paths of the snow, in the 
crisp, clear air, is inspiring ; in Spring, 
when all the forces of nature conspire to 
surround us with new and changeful 
beauties ; in mild evenings of Summer, 
along quiet brook sides ; in the Fall, that 
most delightful season for meditation or 
chat with the queer people encountered 
on the way. 

Every phase of open air life has its 
charm. Even ina driving wind, so that 
one is away from the dust (the pedes: 
trian’s chief annoyance), the spurt, 
which the touch of a breeze sends to the 
blood, puts us in harmony with the im- 
pulses of nature, and stirs the heart with 
a sympathetic flow. 

After one has become familiar with 
every phase and turn of some well- 
known path, which has been followed 
day after day, it may be very refreshing 
to walk that way (after one is wel 
inured to walking), even in the midst 
of some sudden summer shower, pro- 


vided a strong umbrella has been previ- 
ously taken. To see what strange 
changes are occurring every minute in 
the aspect of the way ; where on the 
walk outward the intervale was a series 
of broad, low meadows, it hasnow, as by 
magic, become a widelake. The little 
house not far from the road, standing in 
the center of a low meadow, has been 
surrounded by a thin, broad sheet of 
water, and now stands upon a little 
island. Where the ditches intersected a 
green meadow, there extends a sheet of 
shallow water, bounded by strange coves 
and littlebays. The next time the inter- 
vale is seen, the rain having ceased, al) 
is restored to its old and wonted shape. 
Strange as it may seem it is true that 
such a walk, even inthe midst of a pour- 
ing, driving summer shower is positively 
a pleasure. Somehow, when a walker 
has seen many phases of out-of door 
life, he not only pardons but loves every 
mood of the landscape which any freak 
of the weather puts on. He likes all 
kinds of weather. Nothing disconcerts 
him who welcomes all moods, as tokens 
of the ever changing aspect of out-of- 
door life. H. C. 


Oe ——— 


RE-OPENING OF CORONAL FORAMEN FROM BRAIN ACTIVITY. 


HILE on a visit, in June, 1890, 

to friends in New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, I became acquainted 
with Mrs. O——, a lauy who was 
then very much troubled with pain in 
her head, owing to over-taxing of both 
brain and body. She kept house, and 
consequently had enough to do; but, 
added to such cares, she was building 
a house a mile distant from her home, 
and every day, Sundays excepted, 
walked over on an average twice, 
to inspect the work that was done. Her 
mind was very much exercised about it, 
as many things seemed to go contrary 
to her wishes. A few months later, in 
September, 1890, as she was lying on 
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her bed one night trying to sleep, she 
heard a sound which seemed to her 
like the crack. of a pistol, and at the 
same time her skull seemed tò fly open. 
Strange to say, this proved to be really 
the fact, for the sutures parted on the 
top of the head about where Veneration 
is located. The pain thatshe had felt in. 
that part of the head, involving Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, Hope, Spirituality 
and Firmness was probably owing to the 
straining of the cranial bones from 
blood pressure in the brain partsadjoin- 
ing. From that time the pain in her 
head entirely ceased, but a severe sore- 
ness has continued. Being very much 
interested in the case, I recently wrote 
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to Dr. H —-, of New Brighton, asking 
him about the pain in her head, if she 
had had any since, and he gives me the 
following account : 

“Тһе pains and pressure at the coro- 
nal region of the head seemed as if they 
would derange her mind, but after the 
separation the pain ceased, although the 
soreness continued, so much so that she 
could scarcely sleep, and even now it 
hurts if there is pressure on the opening. 

“Тһе sutures are slowly ossifying, 
but the process of bone making is very 
slow. The opening now is half an inch 
wide at Veneration, and tapers toward 
Firmness and Benevolence. The last 
named organ is quite large, as it has 
been as long as І have been acquainted 
with her, which is thirty-two years, she 
now being 45. I can say that mind 
as well as body was over-worked be- 
fore the skull parted. She worked 
very hard all the time, and her mind 
was overtaxed with thoughts of busi- 
ness, and she feared that she should 
become crazy. I did not tell her that I 
also feared it before she had said so. 

** Her head along the sagittal is higher 
by half an inch than before the suture 
opened. The coronal sutures were also 
spread apart considerably, though not 
as much as the sagittal, but the left side 
was a little the wider. For the last few 
years she has used her intellectual facul- 
ties more than usual. She has talked 
and reasoned with persons of intelli- 
gence, and thus accumulated a good 
share of knowledge. Her forehead is 
more prominent and her head percep- 
tibly larger than it was three years ago. 
I believe the cause of the spreading of 
the bones was her intense strain of body 
and mind. It isa remarkable case, such 
as I never saw or heard of before.” 

Thinking this will be of interest to 
your readers, I send it. C. F. W. 


[Nor£.— А peculiarity of this case is the age of 
the person. At the same time it demonstrates the 
power of an intensely active brain to overcome 
the cemmon effect of time on the growth and har- 
dening of even cranial bone. —Ep.] 
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FixGER-NAiL BirrNG --This practice 
is a peculiarly uncomfortable one 
forthelooker-on. Asa lady physician 
is quoted as saying. it makes any one of 
orderly habits and sensitive disposition 
t nervous," and whether or not it is 
irue that many people die of effects due 
to the habit, one would be inclined to 
consider them deserving of such a con- 
sequence. ` 

“It is said that this habit indicates a 
bad disposition; but the observation 
leads to belief that it is quite as likely 
to accompany nervous conditions as any 
defect іп the temper. The habit is com. 
paratively easy to break off if one goes 
at it in the right way. A middle-aged 
patient of mine, after having bitten her 
nails for almost her entire lifetime, 
broke herself of the habit by beginning 
on one finger. This she persistently 
left alone and carefully cultivated the 
finger nail, giving a certain amount of 
attention to it every day. When this 
finger nail had grown to the usual 
length she took up another, and so on, 
until all her nails except one were in per- 
fect shape. It took months of the most 
persistent effort to break up the last re- 
maining scrap of this tenacious practice. 
She said that she thought it was actually 
the greatest struggle of her life. The 
habit had become so fixed that after 
days of abstinence from even a single 
nibble she would find herself almost 
viciously gnawing away at the poor lit- 
tle finger, but after awhile the effort was 
a success, and although her hands never 
regained their symmetrical shape, they 
were vastly improved ; and her health, 
which had been seriously affected, im- 
proved also. She had for years been 
subject to indigestion and kindred diffi- 
culties, but, for some reason or other, 
they almost entirely left her. She could 
not be persuaded to believe that the 
breaking up of the habit of biting her 
finger nails had anything to do with her 
improved health, but I always enter- 
tained avery decided opinion on the 
subject.” 
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The Ancient Cave Dwellers.— 
Evidences are found in caves the world 
-over of their use by prehistoric men from 
the stone ages down so frequently aa to in- 
dicate that they were at one or more periods 
the usual dwellings of the race. The evi- 
dences of human abode are often found 
mingled with traces of animals, some of ex- 
tinct species, which seem to have shared 
man’s occupancy or contested with him for 
it, orto have possessed the caves alternately 
with him. The excavation of these caves 
affords valuable information concerning the 
condition and ‘surroundings of the most 
primitive men, and incidentally as to the 
age in which they lived. The most noted 
focalities where the earller finds of ancient 
stone implements were made in France 
were habitations of cave dwellers, or in the 
immediate vicinity of such habitations. In 
Kent's Cavern, Torquay, which was one of 
the first of these palwolithic abodes to be 
studied in England, human bones or articles 
of human manufacture have been found in 
two or three different strata, the oldest ones 
under conditions  betokening extreme 
antiquity, and in company with the remaizs 
of animals that were extinct long before the 
historical period. Similar remains have 
been found in many caves in all countries, 
and are among the several evidences of 
man's glacial and preglacial existence. In 
cave at Cravan, France, were found 
beautifully ornamented vases, polished 
stone bracelets and a mat of plaited rushes. 
In the cave of Marsenlas, also in France, 
besides the usual instruments ofsilix, arrow 
points and the like, were found some per- 
oxide of manganese, which was probably 
used in tattooing, and engraved designs; a 
piece of bone adorned with a regular orna- 
mentation, anda piece of rib having a musk 
ox carved upon it, in which, according to 
the Marquis de Nadaillac, the design is 
treated with exact knowledge of anatomical 
forms, the relief is brought out by shadings, 
&nd the drawing is vigorous. 

From an elaborate examination of the 
objects which the cave man has left, dis- 
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playing an art faculty, and from the study 
of the crania of the cave people themselves, 
it is argued that they must have possessed 
a h‘gh capacity for culture in all directions, 
and must have been as complete in their 
whole manhood as living Europeans.— 
Popular Science Mo. 


Late Dream Data.—The Leipsic 
School of Experimental Psychology report 
the following as result of systematic otser- 
vation on sleeping and dreaming: 

(1. With increase of age, sleep becomes 
lighter and dreams fewer. Children, how- 
ever, dream but little, if at all, the max- 
imum of cream frequency being reached 
between the ages of 20 and 25. The 
curve of sleep does not,as might be ex- 
pected, run parallel to the dream curve, . 
but in a straight line, sleep becoming 
steadily lighter from childhood onwards. 
(3.) The intensity of dreams increases with 
their frequency.  (8.) Frequent dreaming 
and light sleep vary together, but not ргс- 
portionally. A deep sleep is attended 
with but small decrease of dream-frcquency. 
(4.) The more frequent the dreams and the 
lighter the sleep, the better is the waking 
memory of them. Women form a possible 
exception to this rule. Though their 
sleep is light, not much of dreams is rc- 
membercd. 

There is a very great difference between 
the sexes. Women sleep more lightly, and 
dream more than men. In men the fre- 
quency of dreams has no effect upon the 
duration of sleep. Whereas this influence 
ів very large in the case of women, sleep 
with much dreaming lasting on an average 
an hour longer than dreamiess sleep. Much 
dreaming brings with it, for women, the 
necessity of a longer period of sleeping, e. g., 
ofday-sleeping. Women who are lightsleep- 
ers require half an hour less sleepthan heavy 
sleepers. On the whole, women's sleep is 
more interrupted than men’s. A suggested 
reason for this difference is that women can 
gratify their inclination in the matter of 
sleep more easily than men. The majority 
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of men questioned represented themselves 
as feeling tired on awaking; the women 
not.—Mind. 


Inebriety Self- Limited.—The 
Quarterly Journalof Inebriety says that in 
most cases, inebriety is а self-limited 
disease. Remedies and means are fre- 
quently credited with being curative, 
whereas the real facts are that some organic 
brain change takes place, and the desire for 
alcohol ceases. Other morbid symptoms 
may come on, but this disease has subsided, 
or may take on new forms. The bark 
remedy, the mind cure, hypnotism or any 
of the s>-called specifica that are followed 
by a cessation of the drink impulse are all 
examples of this change. Physicians of 
asylums recognize this and direct all their 
efforts to build up and bring the patient 
back to a normal physiological life, in ex- 
pectation of the final cessation of the drink 
symptom and restoration of the organic 
processes. This result may come on at any 
time, and the object of all treatment is to 
encourage this and remove the conditions 
which seem to provoke the drink symptom. 

Drugs or restraint which hold the drink 
symptoms in abcyance are never curative, 
and, when followed by a subsidence of this 
impulse, it is an accidental conjunction of 
the natural dying away or change of brain 
function and growth. When such change 
occurs, after long treatment in the best 
physiological and hygienic conditions, it is 
reasonable to suppose that these means have 
contributed more or less to this end. But 
when this subsidence follows in conditions 
opposed to this, and from means inadequate 
to change or alter organic action, clearly 
some other forces are at work. "The self. 
limitation of inebriety, апа natural history 
and progress of the disease are yet to be 
written. 


On Flying Machines.— While many 
“ flying machines " are at this moment being 
built in entire or partial ignorance of it, 
those are probably nearest success who 
have built so far on nature’s plun as to use 
rigid supporting surfaces, but have wisely 
added a fund of power in a different form 
from her’s—that of engines and propel- 
lers. 
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Mr. Maxim, whose name is widely known 
as that of a most successful inventor, is un- 
derstood to have nearly completed, at Kent, 
in England, a flying machine on this princi- 
ple, stretching over 100 feet from tip to tip 
of the so-called ** wings." "These are really 
comparatively rigid, kite-like supporting 
planes, supplied with twin propellers, like 
those of an ocean steamer, and actuated by 
engines of almost the nominal horse power 
of those belonging to the flrst Cunarders 
which crossed the Atlantic, and probably 
those fitted with sufficient mechanical 
power to secure horizontal flight, if tbat 
power can only be rightly directed. With 
this machine Mr. Maxim expects to make an 
early attempt at artificial flight on the 
grandest scale. Where, however, every pro- 
vision that ingenuity and fore-knowledge 
can suggest has been made against every 
difficulty, such as is ordinarily called 
“ mechanical,” there still remain immense 
difficulties in guiding the machine if it ever 
gets in the air. With the fullest confidence 
in the ultimate success of aerodromics, we 
may yet call him a bold man who steps first 
from the solid earth in such а vehicle into 
the element above. All the more credit to 
him if he succeed !— Cosmopolitan. 


The Women of Japan.— Although 
not so welcome on her first appearance as 


_her brothers are, the Japanese girl is sure 


to be dear to both father and mother; and 
in the latter of these she is equally sure to 
find a nurse and guardian truly semi-angelic. 
She will be born into an atmosphere of 
gentleness, grace, and kindness, and after 
five or six ‘weeks of infantile existence, she 
will pass into the outer world upon the 
back of some sister or little female servant, 
where she will learn insensibly to grow 
up like other Japanese babies—demure, ві. 
lent, restrained, polite, and self-respectful. 
She will never be slapped or put into a 
corner or told ** not to do so and so.” The 
sternest po:sible moral medicine of reproof 
will be administered to her with the sugar 
of gentle voices and tender faces ; but, at the 
same time, she will be instructed daily and 
hourly in the duty of suppressing herself, 
and absolutely obeying her elders and bet. 
ters, as well as of being ready on all occasions 
to sacrifice herself for the sake of others. Of 
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course, the English or American idea would 
be that abjectness must result from all this, 
but poaitively that is not at all the case. 
The Japanese woman, like the Japanese 
man, brings out of all such early educa- 
tion, in a marked degree, the virtues of 
self-respect, high spirit, and resolution, 
the fact being that she sees in all this the 
ideal of her duty, and that which ensues— 
the submission of her whole life to her 
father first, to her husband next, and then 
to her grown up male children—is the will- 
ing and accepted submission to a duty, not 
theacceptance of a bond. Japanese history 
is full of the most heroic proofs of the 
nobl: ness of soul possessed by the women 
of the land. In private life also the Japan- 
ese woman displays no qualities of the 
slave; she is steadfast and heroic in sick- 
ness, danger, or poverty. Always а Isdy 
in whatever rank of life she may be born, 
she permits herself no expression of impa- 
tience or revolt. She can die as well and 
bravely as she can live, and the daughter 
of the Land of the Rising Sun might pass, I 
really believe, intoa higher state of existence 
with very few changes of nature, manners, 
or heart, and find herself, and be found 
there, quite at home.—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


The Throwing-Stick in Califor- 
nia.—The British Museum has lately 
acquired a colleetion made by Mr. George 
Goodman Hewitt, who acted as a surgeon's 
mate on board of the ‘' Discovery ” during 
Vancouver's voyage in search of the North- 
west Passage, from December 1790 to 1795. 
Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, 
lately read a paper before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute on these apecimens, and 
has been able to add materially to our 
knowledge of the throwing stick. The 
most interesting novelty among the objects 
described is a throwing-stick from the 
Santa Barbara Islands on the Californian 
coast, the length being given as 5} inches. 
Now, if the shaft of this specimen could be 
elongated to 20 inches, and the projection 
bet ween the finger holes extended to about 
4 inches, the specimen would be absolutely 
identical with one lately sent to the № tional 
Museum by Capt. John G. Bourke, U. 8 A., 
from Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico, and used at 
present for hurling a trident spear among a 
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flock of waterfowl. Putting together the 
papers of Mason, Uhle, Bahnson, Seler, 
Zelia Nuttall and Mr. Read, we arenow able 
to trace this curious apparatus, all the way 
from Greenland, round the Artic regions to 
Sitka, in California, thence to Patzcuaro, 
in Mexico, and note its reappearance in 
South America. The Indians of Washing- 
ton State attach to the butt end of a long re- 
trieving spear a piece of wood to aid in 
throwing which answers quite nearly in 
shape to the Santa Barbara specimen, on'y 
the wood is cut away behind the finger 
holes. If this isa fading relic of the throw- 
ing-stick, there will be another connecting 
link in the series. The Santa Barbara 
specimen was evidently adapted toa very 
short spear.— American Anthropologist. 


Time Sense in Animals.—Time 
sense is very highly developed in domestic 
fowls and many wild birds, as well as in 
dogs, horses 'and other mammals, which 
keep &n accurate account of days of the 
week and hours of the day, and have, at 
least, a limited idea of numerical succession 
and logical sequence. A Polish artist, re- 
siding in Rome, had an exceedingly intelli- 
gent and faithful terrier, which, as he was 
obliged to go on a journey, he left with а 
fri nd, to whom the dog was warmly 
attached. Day and night the terrier went 
to the station to meet every train, carefully 
observing and remembering the time of 
their arrival, and never missing one. 

Meanwhile he became so depressed that 
he refused to eat, and would have died of 
starvation, if the friend hadnot telegraphed 
to his master to return at once if he wished 
to find the animal alive. Here we have а 
striking exhibition of time sense as well asa 
high example of all-absorbing affection and 
self-renunciation likely to result in suicide. 


Intellectual Progress in Aus- 
tralia.— Francis Adams, writing on ‘‘ Aus- 
tralian Men of Mark"' in the Fortnightly 
Review, says: “Ошу two forms of the 
national life are yet strong enough and 
have sufficient volume to produce men of 
mark, and those two forms are politics and 
trade, and in politics is included jour- 
nalism.” Among the journalists, several 
are mentioned as being peculiarly gifted, of 
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interesting personality and great force of 
character ; but the writer continues: “In 
literature, science and art, the men of mark 
do not exist. One poet of mark—Adam 
Lindsay Gordon—one writer of delightful 
prose—Marcus Clarke—formed, but the 
brilliant dawn of a cloudy, colorless day. 
Mail steamer and cable have brought Eng- 
land too close. Her popular literature has 
swamped all native originality, and exotic 
and specialized culture is not yet possible in 
a community vulgarized throughout by the 
headlong race for wealth. Young Aus- 
tralia has not yet found its voice, and who 
shall prophesy the words which it presently 
shall utter, not to say the deeds which it 
presently shall do?” 


A Fresh Aztec Discovery.—One 
of the strangest of the old Aztec cities has 
recently been discovered by a party of 
Mexican laborers while they were digging 
in the extepsion of the Santa Cruz Canal. 
Several ruins of these wonderful buildings 
of the Aztecs were found. The first ruin 
was struck while cutting through the desert 
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about twenty feet below the surface, whcre 
it had, doubtless, been covered up by;sand- 
storms, which are very severe in this dis- 
trict during the summer months. The main 
building was of stone, made in sections and 
held together by a kind of cement. The 
first building consisted of a triangular 
structure about 300 feet in length and 200 
feet in width. Theroof, which had, doubt- 


.less, been thatched, had caved in, but the 


wooden pieces by which it was held to- 
gether were as sound as when put in there 
hundreds of years ago. They were pulled 
out of the old wall, and are on exhibition at 
Tenson. In the main building wereeighteen 
mummifled bodies, all of medium size. 
They were wrapped in a kind of cloth 
made from the fibre of the cholla cactus. 
Their attire consisted of a mantle and leg- 
gings, and they had bone bracelets on their 
wrists, and near where one of them was 
lying the laborers dug out a beautiful tur- 
quoise, handsomely polished, and in another: 
portion they found an idol.—Jllustrated 
American. 


NEW YORK; 
June, 1892. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
NINTH PAPER. 

A VIEW OF THE MENTAL ECONOMY, 
It has been intimated already that ex- 
cuse could not be alleged for the neglect 
of moral training on the ground ofa 
lack of information with reference tothe 
nature of the faculties that constitute 
moral nature, The study of metaphysi- 
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cians and psychologists for ages has em- 
braced ethics, and fully as much light 
has been thrown upon man's moral at- 
tributes as upon his intellectual. The 
past hundred years has been especially 
fruitful in definitive results concerning 
the function and sphere of the mental 
powers, Physiology and Anatomy, 
through the research of earnest observ- 
ers, have aided in demonstrating the 
brain principles on which mental phe- 
nomena rest. So that philosophy on 
one hand, and science on the other, 
have, by mutual confirmation, furnished 
the teacher with an available equip- 
ment for the work and duty of develop- 
ing and training the whole mind of 
children and youth. Seventy five years 
аро--іп the 88th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, of which he was then 
editor, Mr. Francis Jeffrey attacked the 
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phrenological system with all the force 
and acuteness of which he was the well- 
known master. In the course of his 
essay, he repeatedly denied the existence 
of-a plurality of original and independ- 
ent faculties in the constitution of 
mind, just as he denied most emphati- 
cally, the division of the brain into or- 
ganic centres. One was a unit, and 
indivisible, just like the other, in Mr. 
Jeffrey's opinion; The letter in which 
George Combe replied to the reviewer is 
one of the most thorough and masterly 
views of metaphysical criticism in exis- 
tence. Takiug up the points of objec- 
tion, one by one, the eminent jurist- 
phrenologist showed that the reviewer 
was, in many respects, unacquainted 
with the facts of science and the princi- 
ples of philosophy, and occasionally 
inconsistent with himself. The denial 
of a plurality of independent faculties 
was shown to be singularly out of har- 
mony with the spirit of Scottish meta- 
physics, as by many quotations from the 
leading authorities, e.g., Stewart Reid, 
Thomas Brown, Lord Kames, Cud- 
worth, Hutcheson. It was shown that 
upward of twenty fiveof the faculties in 
the phrenological scheme were already 
admitted as primitive or original princi- 
ples. Among these the moral senti- 
ments or affections are distinctively 
included, the functions or powers of 
which are identical with our recogni- 
tion of them to-day. 

The morality of an action is deter- 
mined by the character of the motive 
that prompts it; and to know the char- 
acter of the motive, we must analyze it, 
and trace to the source the attribute or 
attributes that underlie motive. Nearly 
all motives are composite, i.e., two or 
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more faculties, feelings or principles, 
enter in each of them, and to the expe- 
rienced observer, as a rule, little d. ff- 
culty offers in the way of resolving 
motive into its primary elements. 

Let us for the moment consider the 
essential rature of some of the more 
potential factors of moral conduct. 

First--There are the appetites ar d pro- 
pensities, among which are alimentive- 
ness, the desire to acquire, the social 
feelings, cautiousness, self-defense, the 
sexual sentiment, the desire for life, for 
authority and control, etc.; these relate 
to the individual, are selfish, 

Second—There are the єєрі терін, 
such as the desire for the estecm of 
others, the feeling of benevolerce and 
sympathy, respect and veneration, hope, 
imitation, trust in a Superior pc wer, the 
sense of humanity, etc. These relate to 
others ; have their welfare in view ; are, 
to use a term of modern socialism-- 
ч altruistic.” 

In the conduct of children, the action 
or stimulus of the faculties is clearly 
seen, the manifestation being compara- 
tively simple, The little boy or girl 
shows the desire to irdulge appetite, on 
occasion, when some nicely is seen. Во 
the instinct of fear comes out in the 
presence of strangers, or in a situation 
new to the child's experience. We are 
interested by his artless affection for 
parent or friend, and amused by the 
naiveimi'ation of the manner ar.d speech 
of his elders. He talks, sits ard walks 
as they do; and while he exhibits in im^ 
itative fashion, the complex feelings of 
jealousy antipathy, disdain and invidi- 
ousness, the strongest element in the 
feeling, the faculty of the combination, 
which may be most influential in the 
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mind of the child, is pronounced and 
easily seen. 

Some of the modern writers on 
psychology classify feelingsor affections 
into benevolent, i. e., those that impel 
to the doing of good, and malevolent, 
those that impel to the doing of harm. 
Such a division upon the natural foun- 
dation of human mentality is unjust 
and illogical, but as referred tothe man- 
ifestations of perverted and debased 
faculty is correct. All Ше endowments 
of the human mind have a legitimate 
purpose and function in life, and are 
designed for the welfare of man. Prop- 
erly developed, harmoniously correl- 
ated, they constitute a symmetrical and 
beautiful structure, in which the ''self- 
ish " elements are influential to the ex- 
tent of stimulating industry for the 
provision of those things needed for 
simple maintenance and for rightful 
participation in the affairs of social and 
moral life. 

The ‘‘selfish " or ‘‘ propensitive ” fac- 
ulties are in a sense the purveyors of 
the "higher" faculties or sentiments ; 
they are the executive instrumentalities 
through which sentiment and feeling 
express themselves in practical activity. 
In the little child the selfish feelings— 
as a primary manifestation of mental 
growth—are impressed by nature with a 
strong activity. The development of 
the child is for the most part physical, 
and it is therefore the selfish and per- 
sonal interests of the young organiza- 
tion that are the chief consideraticn. 
We do not, however, impute a malevo- 
lent or vicious quality to the child's 
conduct because his desires or appetites 
are paramount, and for their gratifica- 
tion his conduct disregards the moral 
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code. 
ural, and we wait for a later develop- 
ment, when the faculties of intellect and 
morals shall offer their controlling ard 
compensating influence to render the 
selfish subordinate, which (these) hav- 
ing performed their important part in 
the physical development of the indi- 
vidual, shall subsequently take their 
proper place in the mental evon- 
omy as aids and instrumentalitiesin the 
prosecution of the work and duty that 
belong to the matured organism. But 
if the selfish faculties continue to be 
predominant and controlling in ma- 
turity, we have the witness of a mind 
and character that are abnormal, that 
have not been wisely trained and regu- 
lated, with the inevitable consequence 
of unbalance and perversion. 

Granted that the inheritance of the 
"lower" elements, the passions and 
propensities, was originally strong, the 
recognition of the past should demand 
such careful management of the child's 
conduct, such an ordering of his habits 
and associations that the inheritance 
would be modified, and the higher па- 
ture be made to exercise the best poesi- 
ble control. The great, strong nature 
that accomplishes deeds that the world 
admires inherited strong passiors and 
propensities, and derived from them the 
energy and force that were transformed 
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by high motive and a disciplined intel- 
Ject into noble action. It is the train- 
ing, the education, the environment 
given by judicious parents or guardians 
that saves the strong and wilful child 
from the degeneracy and ruin that 
would probably follow his being ‘‘let 
alone.” When we hear a mother or 
father complain cf а chi'd's obstinate 
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* temper," that they ‘‘can not do any- 
thing" with him or her, we know that 
the child has a sorry future in prospect, 
&nd we can not but censure the parent 
for not affording him the opportunity to 
grow into manhood with the advan- 
tages of strong physical propensities 
regulated and enlightened as to their 
place in the life work. 

As we have remarked before, the old 
writers laid much stress on " circum- 
stances” in their analyses of human 
conduct, the majority of them sup- 
porting the doctrine of necessity as 
against freedom of choice or liberty. 
Spinoza refers all phenomena, natural 
&nd human, to the operation of fixed 
laws, while the only perfect freedom 
exists in God. That great philosopher, 
however, believed thatin a career of obe- 
dience to the preceptsof religion, in liv- 
ing an esrnest and devout life man drew 
from Divine sources power to master 
self and to rise higher in moral or spir- 
itual character. The true end of life is 
virtue, and that, according to Spincza, 
signifies divine knowledge and spiritual 
capability, and the natural desires 
prompted by the sentiments and pas- 
sions are designed for a broader, higher 
field of activity in the furtherance of 
human destiny than the common func- 
tions of physical ministration. It is 
plain that the earlier the human being 
is brought to an understanding of the 
fundamental elements of his nature the 
fuller will be his power of self mastery 
and the more extended his culture in 
the excellences of the moral life. 
> 


THE DFATH ОР CHARLES А. BARRY. 


SHORTLY after the article descriptive 
of Prof. Barry's life and work had been 
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placed in the printer's hands, we were 
deeply pained to receive notice of hissud- 
den death. As no particulars have yet 
come to hand concerning itscause, wecan 
only assume that it was probable due to 
pneumonia or exhaustion. But a week 
before the editor had a letter from him 
which contained no intimation of ill- 
ness, but, on the contrary, breathed that 
vivacity and reliance of spirit for 
which the artist had ever been remark- 
able. We regret his death, for the 
world’s sake, as he seemed most ear- 
nestly alive to its needs in respect to in- 
struction and progress in matters of prac- 
tical usefulness. His lectures and contri- 
butions to the preas had lately assumed 
a character and bearing that showed 
his interest in the moral development of 
the individual and society. He had 
spoken very earnestly to us on the ne- 
cessity of personal culture, and his de- 
termination to do what he could to 
further the best interest of his fellows. 
Believing that phrenological methods 
were the best for mental development 
on all its sides, he was ready to use the 
influential position he held as instructor 
of art for the furtherance of these 
methods. New England has lost a val- 
uable worker in the death of Prof. 
Barry, and that large circle of artists 
and designers in Massachusetts that 
knew and valued him as a teacher and 
representative must keenly regret his 
departure from their midst. 


€ 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION AMONG 
THE POOR. 

THE ' University Settlements” which 
have been so effective in good work in 
England haverecommended themselves 
to philanthropists in America also. In 
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the North American Review mention is 
made of “the Women’s College Settle- 
ment” of New York, which for three 
years has been doing excellent things in 
its Rivington street house., Seven or 
more praduates of Smith, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar and Bryn Morre, one of thema phy- 
‘sician, living at their own expense 
within its walls, and helped by fre- 
quent visitors, have carried on their 
quiet work for the neighboring women 
and children. The region is inhabited 


largely by Russian Jews, though many 


other races are represented. Clubs and 
classes teach the boys and girls of the 
district many things, from physical cult- 
ure to political science, besides the роса 
manners that they learn by example 
alone. А military drill appeals strongly 
tothe boys. The girls are instructed in 
bygiene and household arts of the high- 
est value to women of all classes. The 
Settlement's free library of 1,500 vol- 
umes has had within the past year, the 
astonishing circulation of 10,000. The 
baths in the basement do their share of 
civilizing, and are most heartily appre- 
ciated. Onthirsty days the neighboring 
saloons aresaid to find a formidable rival 
in the free ice water fountain in front 
of the Settlement. A Summer home 
maintained by the Settlement gives 
children in groups of about twenty a 
series of fortnightly outings in the coun- 
try. There are too many good things 
about the work to be related here, 
aud publicity is rather shunned than 
sought. 

This statement from a contemporary 
describes an excellent way of doing 
good among the lower classes. While 
it is remarkably suggestive of needs 
that public schools and public char- 
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ity do not meet,it :ffoids very suit- 
able field of valuable service in which 
young ladies of wealth may employ 
some of their leisure. But how isit that 
such worthy enterprises seem to be in- 
augurated and carried on by women 
almost entirely. "Why do not our 
young men of wealth and leisure also 
engage in work of analogous character 
for the benefit of the children of the 
poor, especially growing youth, whose 
restrictions and forced street life make 
them an easy prey to vice. ` р. 


A Run SOUTHWARD.—We made a 
rapid trip down into the pine region of 
the South a few weekssince, feeling the 
need of a little change and the refresh- 
ment that is afforded by scenes new 
and interesting. On our way through 
Virginia and North Carolina we were 
impressed by improvement here and 


-there exhibited in many of the towns, 


some of them having taken on a phase 
of development thet confirms what we 
have been hearing of late concerning 
Southern growth. Down among the 
pine hills the evidences are marked at 
certain points that a spirit of ente: prise 
akin to what we know at the North is at 
work for the utilization of the peculiar 
sanitary resources of that region. We 
spent aday or two at the new settlement 
of Southern Pines, and should have 
been glad to stay a week there. The 
mellow tone of the pure atmosphere, 
the aroma of the piney woods and of 
the blooming fruit trees were a delight- 
ful experience and their memory lingers 
fresh in our mind. We shall have 
more to say soon about the impres- 
sions that we carried away from that 
region. 
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OUR MENTORIAL BUREAU. 
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QUESTIONS oF "GENERAL INTEREST” OKLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If уои use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget tu sign their names. 

We CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage іг pro- 
vided by the writers. 1х ALL CASES, persons scho 
communicate tcith из through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address 1 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 

ESIR AE SEY 


STAMMERING AND Maenetien—T. D.—1f 
the person who labors under this difficulty 
can Ъз subjected to the magnetic or hypnotic 
procedure, he can be improved if not abso- 
lutely cured. When the trouble is due to a 
defect of structure in the larynx or throat— 
an unusual occurrence—we can not expect 
to accomplish much by any treatment. 


NrrBIMENT in AN Ees —H. P.—The state- 
ment that an egg is equal toa pound of 
meat, is untrue. The proportion of food in 
the egg is certainly large, but when com- 
pared with a quantity of beef or mutton 
eight times heavier, its food substance is 
not a quarter fairly of the latter. Compar- 
iag the food value of an egg with that of 
fruits, it has been found by Professor Fre- 
вепіиз to contain as much nourishment as a 
pound and an ounce of cherries, a pound 
and a quarter of grapes, a pound and a half of 
Tusset apples, two pounds of gooseberries, 
and four pounds of pears; of the common 
vegetables, a pound of potatoes does not 
quite eq ial an egg in nutritive substance. 


BoviszGRniEgr.—T wocorrespondents write 
us in the following terms: ‘‘ We should like 
you to explain, and give us reasons why a 
cow or any other b-ute of the same species 
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when they meet with any one of their dead, 
or indeed a single bone, act as if they were - 
crazy or mourning. They never make a fuss . 
over any other dead but their own kind, and: 
there is no other animal that does the same, 
во fur as we know.” 

If this be the case with the ox tribe, we- 
should be pleased to have some of our cor- 
respondents, who are conversant with their- 
habits, to give such an explanation of it as - 
may belogical. We know that cows have- 
the instincts of association апа motherhood 
in a good degree, and will mourn the loss of ` 
companions and of the young in a striking. 
manner. 


Tae WiLL—H. G.— The will ів a resultant 
of the combined action of the faculties, but . 
in ita action we note the influence ofa cer- 
tain faculty that exercises a predominant 
force. The metaphysicians speak of motives- 
as affecting the will, giving special direction 
or color. Such motives have their origin 
in organic function, and their nature is but 
that of the faculties that inspire them, Will» 
expresses the strength rather than the weak- 
n?ss of organism, therefore habit may be 
said to be a crystallization of strong facul-- 
ties into routine activity, and in its relation 
to habit will shows an easy activity in any 
conduct that assimilates to the babit. The 
more removed the habit routine is from a. 
contemplated act the more difficult the ex- 
ercise of will may be. 


Voice WEAKNESS AND САТАВЕН —J. M.— - 
We think that in most cases nasal catarrh · 
is the cause of laryngeal trouble. Tbe im- 
paired respiration that is due to obstruction : 
of the nasal passages has a marked and cer- 
tain effect upon the larynx if steps are not 
taken to remove the obstruction. In those 
who use their voice a great deal, speakers . 
and singers especially, the increased effort. 
to breathe that the nose trouble induces- 
finally produces a larnygeal hyperemia or 
congestion that involves laryngeal catarri». 
with its danger of permanent vocal defect. 
The pharynx and posterior nasral cavities. 
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perform a ''sounding.board" function in 
‘the vocal expression, especially noticeable 
in the higher or head tones, and whcre 
these cavitics are narrowed and shortened 
by abnormally thickened membrane, the 
singer finds to his or her mortification that 
the quality of the voice has lost in fullness 
and clearness. In most cases timely atten- 
-tion to the trouble, removal of its cause and 
suitable treatment will prove remedial, and 
the voice restored. The majority of cases 
of laryngeal catarrh or of laryngitis may be 
due to persistent nasal catarrh, but we can 
not understand the position of some laryn- 
gologists to claim that all laryngeal catarrhs 
are from nasa! disease. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
егі ; the writer's personal views and facts from hi 

experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 

Why are the Chinese slant- 
eyed ?—This question Fas puzzled me for 
a long time, and as I have not seen any re- 
ference to itin the works that I have read, 
and could think of no reason for it, I have 
finally concluded that it is due to many cen- 
turies of civilization, necessitating the look- 
‘ing at objecta in a downward and inward 
direction, as in reading, writing, sewing, 
etc. The horizontal eye sockets of the 
-Caucasian and most other races of the 
world, give a wide range of vision, horizon- 
‘tally, especially valuable in farming, travel- 
ing, hunting and fighting. The round orbit 
of the monkey gives him great facility in 
looking in every direction—upward as well 
as downward and sideways, of which he has 
great need in hislife in the trees. In fact, ail 
animals have not only their eyes so situated 
-but their orbits so shaped as to be of the most 
service to them in their peculiar mode of 
life. 

In no country in the world, outside of 
"China and Japan, have the people main- 
tained a high degree of civilization for more 
than a few hundred years. India may be an 
: exception, but the civilization there seems to 
have been taken up, first by one people, then 
"by another. 

Therefore, I think that we may conclude 
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that when the European and American peo- 
ples have been civilized as long as the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, their eyes, too, will be 


slanting. ©. 8. ADAMS. 
— à————— 


PERSONAL. 


Aunt Betsy McKay, of Taylorville, Ken- 
tucky, has reached the age of 106 years, and 
yet her eyesight and memory are remarkably 
preserved. She has 112 descendants living, 
and remembers many interesting incidents 
of early Kentucky life. 

Rosa BoNnEUR is said to have refused 
$60,000 for a lately completed painting. It 
may not be generally known that it was to 
the Empress Eugenie that Mlle. Bonheur 
owed almost the first recognition of her 
talenta, and it waa from the Empress's hand 
also that the artist received her highly prized 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. 


Tux Тваі. Memoriat Funn is a worthy 
attempt to give a remarkable manand med- 
ica] reformer a worthy representation among 
the Americans of distinction who Lave 
passed away. 

All donations in aid of the Trall Memorial 
Fund are and will be deposited with the 
Northern Saving Fund, Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Spring Garden and Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, by Henry 8. Clubb, as 
trustee thereof. 

Dr. Trall did far more for humanity than 
many generals whose names are perpetuated 
on marb'e shafts. 


Lovis KossurH was 46 years old when he 
visited America, and lately his 88th birth- 
dav was celebrated. Long years of exile in 
Italy have not quenched the ardor of his pa- 
triotism, but at 86 he has necessarily grown 
feeble. For a long time he has occupied an 
ancient palace. There his chief compan- 
ions have been his memories and his books, 
for but few people have visited him, and he 
has manifested but little inclination to min. 
gle with the world. 


— > ® 


WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true спус 
- If thou the truth would teach." 


A MAN without enemies is like bread witk- 
out yeast—he never rises. 

In it fancy levity ів a beauty, in manhood 
a fault, in age a vice. 


1892 | 


Faith is all, and that physician cures 
most who can best get people to believe in 
him.—//ippecrates. 


I wit listen to any one's convictions; but 
pray ke«p your doubts to yourself. I have 
plenty of mine own.— Goethe. 

For organization to be efficient, you 
must bave intelligent and honorable and 
unselüsh men and women to organize.— 
Chadwick's Rise of Man, 


Tue guardian angel of life sometimes 
flies so high that man can not see him; but 
he always is looking down upon ur, and 
will soon hover nearer to us.— Richter. 


MarriaGe is the best state for а man in 
general, and every man is in a worse state 
in proportion as he is unfit for the married 
state.— Dr. S. JoAnson. 


Bacon: Comus, Duke of Italy, had & 
desperate saying against the perfidy of his 
friends: ‘‘ You shall read," said he, ‘‘ that 
we are commanded to forgive our enemies, 
but you never read that we аге commanded 
to furgive our friends.” 

SS anim rm 


MIRTH. 


©“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


An Irishman seeing a Chinaman reading 
a Chinese book backward, as is their cus- 
tom, exclaimed: ‘‘Johnoy, are ye left- 
handed, or only cross eyed?" 


« How old are you, my little man?” asked 
a gentleman of а tot who was lessthan four 
years of age. "I'm not old," was the in- 
dignant reply; ‘I'm almost new." 


A customer called at a pharmaey in the 
Rue Grenelle, says a French paper. ''Give 
me something to getrid of worms?" ‘' Yes; 
what kind of worms?" ‘‘‘I'bey arein my 
wooden leg. and are eating it away.”— 
Med. Surg. Rep. 


A rREACHER not far from Boston found 
himself at one time in а sad dilemma, He 
stopped in his sermon and said: “If I 

* speak softly those of you who are in the 
rear can not hear me; if I speak loudly I 
shall certainly wake up thosé who are close 
to me.” 
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A Doverrot CoMPLIMENT.—Mrs. Smith— 
I fear I'm failing fast. Mrs. Joncs—Non- 
sense! I only hope 1 shall look as wel] 
when I am of your age. Mrs. Smith 
(sotto voce)—When she is of my age! The 
hateful old thing! 


Mistress —Nora, how does it happen I 
find you idling away your time in that rock- 
ing chair? Domestic—I'm not idling, mem; 
I m reposing. I'm a Delsarshean, mem. 


Pat went out a-hunting one day, 
With a gun that was old and rusty; 
At à bird in a tree he blazed away, 
But was kicked in a style that was lusty. 


He fell flat on his back, while the bird lew away 
With a obirrup, * Bejabers,” said Pat, 

“At this ind ay the gun, Га vinture to say, 
Ye wouldn't have chirruped like that.“ 


New Books аз publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also bo furnish our readers 
with euch information aa shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
detter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
inviteSpublishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
rupply any of those noticed. 2 


Tus MEDITERRANEAN BHORES OF AMERICA : 
or, The Climatic, Physical, and Mcteoro- 
logical Conditions of Southern California. 
By P. C. Remondino, M.D., Member of 
the American Medical Association, of the 
American Publie Health Association, etc. 
Illustrated. 176 pages. Philadelphia: 
The F. A. Davis Co. 


This book is a description of the sea coast 
of Southern California in its bearing on 
health. The praise awarded to the climate 
seems to us a little excessive, especially in 
view of what the writer of this notice bas 
lear.ed from his own patients who have 
visited parts of the region. We are willing 
to concede much to the California climate. 
Probably there is no better in the world 
where temperature, bumidity and variation 
of atmosphere bere at night as well as day 
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-are considered. The author classifies the 
- climate thus: 


“1. A purely insular elimate ; 2. А pen- 
insular climate; 3. A coast climate; 4. A 


- foothill and valley climate, 200 to 2,500 feet 


elevation; 5. A mountain climate, 2,500 


+ to 9 000 fect elevation ; 6. A desert climate, 


from 360 feet below sea-level to 2,500 feet 


. elevation; to all of which he attributes dis- 
- tinctive properties.” 


The book is of interest to those who give 


· attention to climatological studies, and to 


those who are looking westward for a resi- 


. dence that will afford good advantages for 


health and future development. 


BacTERIOLCGY AND PREVENTIVE MEDIOINE. 
By Stephen Smith Burt, A.M., M.D., 
Prof. Clinical Medicine and Physical 
Diagnosis, New York Post Graduate, 
Med. School and Hospital, etc. 

This excellent paper was published in the 

Post-Graduate last year. Its nature ren- 

ders it ав seasonable now as then, although 


‘the Koch lymph sensation has altogether 


subsided. Dr. Burt might be called a 
*t conservative," but we should not so term 
him—ratheran advanced rationalist, seeing 


-in enlightened hygiene a powerful prophy- 


lactic against germ diseases of every name. 
We like the attitude of the doctor, and con- 


- sider his views on the bacteria! hypothesis 


as lucid and logical, and worthy a man of 


- educntion aad medical experience. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL РОВ 


` 1892, published by E. B. Treat, New York, 


: remedies. 


is the tenth yearly issue of a deservedly pop- 
ular compendium of medica! advance. With 
a corps of thirty five editors, most of whom 
are specialista, the matter of the book is 
made of special value. Its compreheusive- 
ness is indicated by the fact that it contains 
over 6,000 references to diseases and their 
For the physician who would 
keep abreast with the continuous progress 
of practical medical knowledge, this book 
furnishes a certainly economical aid to the 
ready acquisition of absolutely essential in- 
formation concerning new remedies and 
recently introduced methods of treatment. 


(Go gle 
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The price, in durable cloth binding, being 
but $2.50. 

THUMB-NAIL SkETORES oF Waits RIBBON- 
ERS—À little bcok containing brief accounts 
of the lives and doings of the womcn who 
are prominent in thetemperance and reform 
work of the country, and mcmbers of the 
W.C. T. U. A number of portraits are 
given. The book comesfrom the press of the 
Women's Temp. Pub. Asscc'n, Chicago. 


Casanova, THE Courter, by David Sk aats 
Foster, author of * К‹Ьессв, the Witch, 
etc., No. 55 of “Sunnyside series." A 
rather mixed story of American travel and 
foreign life, with a good vein of incident. 
We note an element of advertising in it— 
а certain notorious pill-vender being given 
a page for the exploitation of his stuf. Tte 
mere suggestion of such pills militates, we 
think, against the healthfulness of the 
novel. 


NzgDLEs AND Hooks, and what is ш: де 
with them. Compiled by Marcia L. Wat- 
son, with illustrations. 

This is the title of a convenientlittle man- 
ual that our lady friends who love home and 
its avocations would like to have in the 
work-basket. Price, 25 cts. W. Н. Swett 
& Co., New York. 


PractioaL PHRENOLOGY Mane Easy. Ву 
James Coates, Ph. D., F.A.8. 8vo.; pp. 53. 
L. N. Fowler, Publisher, London. 


This pamphlet contains many suggestiors 
of value to the student of mind and charac- 
ter, and should be read early in his course. 
Not, however, ав sn introductory treatise, 
but rather in association with the ‘‘ first 
lessons" that a student of phrenology takes 
up. Mr. Coates speaks from the vantage 
ground of an old observer, and is therefore 
philosophical апа somewhat dogmatc. 
Such additions to the literature of the sub- 
ject are we'come. 


A Squakg ТАК To Youxe Mun Авогт 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE ВЕ. By Н.І. 
Hastings, editor of The Christian. 

This copy—one of the ‘‘ second million " 
issued by the ‘Scriptural Tract Repository,” 
of Boston—contains the lecture delivered 
by Mr. Hastings. The circulation of the 
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little book has attained а million and a half 
of copies, and a dozen translations into as 
many languages have been made, thus giv- 
ing the essay a very extensive diffusion. 
The present edition includes a treatise on 
t The Gorruptions of the New Testament.” 
For our young people the book is useful as 
а frank discussion of important topics that 
now command tlie interest of the religious 
world. 


Tae SorgNog or Protonaine Номам Lire 
—Through Nervous Energy and {the 
Vitalizing Distribution of the Blood by 
Methods Accessible to All—is the leading 
title of a pamphlet by a veteran phrenolo- 
gist and benefactor well known in England 
—Mr. E. T. Craig—who, now over eighty 
yeara of age, possesses excellent health. 
His views on ventilation, massage, percus- 
sion and rolling the tissues, bathing, exer- 
cise and so on, are certainly pertinent to 
most cases of physical debility. He speaks 
from the experience of a man who knows 
the virtue of his advice through personal 
trial of its methods. 


Oo ———— 


Gluten in Wheat.—The important 
element of wheat upon which the nutri- 
tious quality of the grain depends is 
gluten. Theamount of this inthe grain 
is, of course, related first to the nature of 
the soil, and second to the variety of 
wheat raised. 

The wheats of English origin are often 
poor in gluten. Those wheats grown 
from American and Australian grain 
raised on newly reclaimed soils are rich 
in nitrogen, and yield thechighest per- 
centage of gluten. The grain of wheat 
grown on virgin soils has a tendency to 
резот з deformed, and instead of being 
round is elongated. JjThe' cutting of 
wheat fifteen days before maturity does 


not lessen the yield of gluten, but, on 
the contrary, augments it. M. Joulie 
has shown that between the fecundation 
aud the maturity of the wheat some 
complex phenomena take place. There 
is a migration of the nitrogenous and 
the phosphate matters toward the ear, 
and a retrogression of potasb from the 
ear to the soil. Hence, the importance 
of the period for cutting wheat as soon 
as the red or white color of the grain can 
be recognized. Thereis noinconvenience 
in cutting, but on condition that the 
wheat be left in starch till the complete 
ripening of the grain. In addition to 
the richness in gluten in wheat being 
dependent on the variety cultivated, the 
same remark bears on the thinness of 
the skin or bran, a very important ques- 
tion with millers. 

But the question is more important to 
the user of wheat, mealor flour, because 
the miller by his process of cleaning and 
sifting may remove a large proportion 
of the nitrogenous or essential food sub- 
stance, no matter what the proportion 
of gluten in the grain, and so deprive 
the consumer of what he needs most in 
his bread. 


Interested.—Those books you sent 
me were received the 8d inst., and would 
say in reply, that I am very much pleased 
wlth them. I was struck quite forcibly 
with Mr. and Mrs. R.’s pictures, and thought 
how much education has to do with molding 
the face and the character. If they had 
been reared in a rough, hilly country, with- 
out advantages for culture, we would not 
see quite so much grace and beauty. 
Choosing & profession is of far more import- 
ance than the masses realize. 

The principles laid down in those works 
are so plain that I find it easy to apply 
them. 8. L. J*, 
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C. F. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FOWLER € 


H. S. DRAYTON, 
Secretary. 


A_BERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus. Manager. 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose- 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, ur in its general management. All remittances should be made pag. 


able to the order of 


The Subscription Frice of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURXAL AND SCIENCE оғ HEALTH is $1.50 a year. 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers. 

Money “when sent by mail, should be tn the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Erpress Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
40henever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it із almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
апа be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; thaf is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re- 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time you 


write. à 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler d 
Wells Co., and not to ang person connetied" with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices, 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovgNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new Lust 
of '* Books for Women " will be sent to any addrese 
yn receipt of stamps for postage. 
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Vacation Time.—One of tbe principal 
objects in taking a vacation is tbat there may be 
а recuperation of mental and physical strength, 
&nd experience has shown this to be not only 
pleasant, but even necessary. The human sys- 
tem can not stand continual strain without change 
or rest. That there are many who receive bene- 
fit from this change is undoubted, and it is equally 
true that there are others who do not, and it is 
also true that but a few recelve the full amount 
of benefit they should get, and therefore, Dr 
Drayton's little work ‘‘ Vacation Time; or Hints 
on Summer Living " will be found valuable. In & 
recent notice of this the Rochester Herald says: 
“It contains many hints on diet, exercise, bathing 
dress, etc., and is altogether well worth reading, 
before one begins to tire himself to death on his 
annual summer vacation. The book is not much 
more than a pamphlet less than one hundred 
pages, and a well invested quarter will purchase 
lt," To such of our readers as have not seen this 
we would commend it whether the summer se&son 
is to be spent at one's home or in the way of change 
aud recuperation, many of its hints are adapted to 
any or all condltions. Wili be sent on receipt of 
price, 25c. 


Health and Home.—In speaking of The 
Hygeian Home Cook Book, or healthful and palat- 
able food without condiments, by R. T. Trall, 
M. D., says: ‘This is unlike any of the average 
cook books, since the author does not believe in 
seasoning food. The recipes given are based en- 
tirely upon strict hygienic principles as observed 
in sanitariums, and shouid be used in our homes 
gf we expect to be ‘‘heaithy, wealthy and wise." 
The author says, '*Those who would try them, 
and who think they can not immediateiy change 
their habits, we have merely to say, and such 
seasonings or flavorlng as you piease, but keep in 
mind the fact that the rule of health is, the leas of 
such things the better." We advise our readers 
to buy this book and try the recipes to see if they 
could not learn to do away with so much rich 
seasoning in their food." The price is only 25 
cente. 


2 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARIMEN1. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Our Day.—June number has a good summary by 
the editor, Joseph Cook, in “Fresh Light trom 
Ancient Monuments" <A progressive religious 
monthly taken asa whole, Boston. 


Harpers Magazine, June.—For illustrated art- 
icles of prominence we refer to Funeral Orations 
in Stone and Wood, chietly from classical sources. 
A Honeydew Picnic, The Birthplace of Commo- 
dore Isaac Hull, The Austro-Hungarian Army, 
Social and Intellectual Condition of Eastern Peru, 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea, Part V. 
Harper & Brother. New York. 


Medical Tribune. June number. Notably a 


practical issue. New York. 


Christian Thought, bi-monthly. Junenumberat 
haud. Discusses the live questions of modern 
theology. №. В. Ketchum. New York. „w. 


Food. June. This new monthly seems to have 
made a good impression. Ita field is popular in- 
struction. Clover Publishing Co., New York. 


Lippincott for June. A Kentucky Tale of the 
Olden Time, complete, Murat Halstead relates 
Early Editoria] Experiences, The Great American 
Desert, on the Idaho Trail, La Crosse, The Woman 
of the Plains, Tbe Strugg'e for the West, Curious 
Mixtures, and With the Wits, are the illustrated 
&rticles. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scientific American, weekly, Specially au ex- 
positor of the industrial arts, well illustrated. 
unn & Co., New York. 


The Century for June has an excellent portralt 
of its originator, the late Mr. R. Smith, and some 
account of hls rather interesting career. Among 
the more notable and illustrated articles are 
Budapest, or the Rise of a New Metropolis, Mount 
St. Elias Revisited, The Chosen Valley, Early 
Political Caricature in America, The Chatelaine 
of La Trinite, Capaccio, one of the old masters, A 
Simple Case, Thumb nail Sketches, Christopher 
Columbus' Search of a Patron. New York. 


Harpers' Bazar, weekly reporter of Society and 
Fashion. New York. 


Truth, weekly. Toronto, Can. 


Sanitarian, June number has a portrait and 
sketch of the energetic and capable editor, Dr. 
A. N. Bell, in the course of which not a little in- 
formation concerning the rise and progress of 
modern sanitary science is given. New York. 


Illustrated News of the World, American edition, 
weekly. New York. 


St. Louis Hygienic College.—We have 
received the sixth annual announcement of the 
St. Louis Hygienic College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, being for the year 1892 and ‘03. This insti- 
tution is based оо the treatment of disease wlth 
Hygienic Agencies, and without Drug Medication. 
It well deserves the support it is receiving from 
the triends of hygienic medication. The an- 
nouncement will be sent free toany of ourreaders 
who willapply to the Dean, 8. W. Dodds, M. D., 
2826 Washington ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The New York Association of Gradu- 
ates of American Institute of Phrenol- 
-ogy.—At the June meeting of the New 
York Association of Graduates of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, Mr. C. E. Cady, the vice- 
president, and а graduate of the clash of ‘85, read 
а very interesting paper on tbe '"IwPORTANCE oF 
A KNOWLEDGE OF PHRENULOGY TO YouNG MEN." It 


- was shown that much of his suecess would be ine 


fluenced and affected by a knowledge of this sub- 
ject and its application to the affairs of life. At 
the close of the lecture Mr. Albert Bausch, of the 
class of '87. made a practical application of Mr. 
Cady’s remarks by the examination of two young 
men of contrasting character who were present. 
The July meeting coming on the evening of the 
4tb will be held on Thursday evening, June 27, 
when Dr. Drayton, editor of the JoURNAL, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to make an address on the 
“Best METHODS oF MENTAL RECUPERATION.” 
Those who can attend this may certainly expect 
some good practical advice from the author of 
“Vacation Time.” 

The August meeting, to be held on the first 
Monday evening ia August, will be devoted to the 
consideration of the best ljues of work for the 
Association to follow during the coming year. 

At the September meeting Mary T. llayward 
will read a paper on the * RELATIONS BETWEEN 
H&ALTHAND THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT.” On Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. В, the Association will give a re- 
ception to the students of the class of 02. These 
meetings will all of them be fouud of interest 
to as many ав can attend. 


The Phrenological Game.—Our new 
Phrenological Game, published under the titie of 
the'' Perfect Man," will be found interesting at 
this season when many people have leisure and 
are together at seashore or mountain resorts; its 
introduction will afford means of interest aud 
amusement, and withal a good deal of instruction. 
We hope our friends all have obtained this set of 
cards, and will be sure to take udvantage of the 
opportunity that may be presented for introduc- 
ing the subjec*?, The Game is played in à manner 
Similar to the well-known game of ~“ Authors," 
Three or more persons can play at one time, and 
even children can appreciate and eujoy it. Will 
be sent on receipt of price, 25c. 


Phrenological Busts.—For а proper 
understanding of the location of the faculties 
there is nothing so serviceable as one of the 
phrenological buste, Theseare made a little less 
than life size in plaster paris at $1. or iu china- 
ware with the names of the orgaus printed on the 
bust, soit can be washed or cleaned without in 
any way injuring it. These are made in England, 
and on account of the cost of duty the price is 
high, being sold at $5 each. We also make a 
smaller size in plaster, sold at 50c. The large 
busts go by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser ; the small size we send by mail postpaid. 
We commend these to all who are Interested in the 
subject, and a very practical idea of It can be 
obtained. 
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SHort TALES on , CHARACTER Вст. ихо, by G. T. 
Howerton, M. S., Graduate of american Institute 
of Phrenology, Founder of the Phreno- Normal 
College, Buena Vieta, Miss., 12mo., pp. 227. Cloth. 
Price, $10. Published by Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, 27 East 21st street, New York. 


We have many books that offer advice and sug- 
gestion on the formation of character, some good, 
others merely repetitions of the commonly re- 
ceived axiomatic wisdom of the day regarding 
duty and goodness, and the essentials of success. 
Mr. Howerton has taken up his pen as a practical 
observer and student of life. A teacher, he has 
been a student of the young, and with the aid of 
the best known system of observation. Thereader 
is impressed on opening the book that the author 
is in thorough earnest and does not merely deal in 
words. He goesatonceiuto the theme and shows 
how much society needs instruction and practical 
advice with regard to the development of char- 
acter. He analyses the three fundamental ele. 
ments of a true individuality—birth, education, 
regeneration, and transfers their relation to the 
future of the youth or maiden. How one may 
“stand in his own light " is pithily illustrated and 
what sort of work should be done by education for 
every boy and girl is set out ina sharp light. The 
constituents of character апа disposition are de- 
fined at length, and their influences portrayed 
that make or mar the noblest attributes. What 
marriage has to do with us ard for us, come in 
for à good share of consideration, and naturally 
enough the common Labits of society are critically 
diagnosed for what they are worth. There is 
nothing prosy in the styleof the book, and preach- 
ments are avoided, while the offhand conversa- 
ational tone, numerous illustrations and frequent 
ane:dotes make it pleasantly interesting. It іва 
book that we can commend to the parent and 
teacher, and to young peopleas a real help toward 
the understanding of character and toward its im- 
provement in the most desirable lines. 


Kodaks.—The enthusiasm that is mani- 
fested in amateur photography does not seem to 
be on the decline, but it is almost impossible to 
move about the country any place and not find 
people with Kodaks or sotne other outflt making 
“ snap shots" atali kinds of objects. It has been 
noted that the owners of these tell-tale instru- 
ments believe that it is true that there is more of 
interest to be seen when their Kodak is at home 
than when it is with them; that is, if it is not at 
hand, they are always liable to miss a good 
chance, and it Is undoubtedly the case that the 
owner of one of these takes much more interest in 
objects and sees many things that would or might 
have escaped attention under ordinary circum- 
stancer, 

Among those who have made the subject speci- 
ally popular, there are none who have done more 
than the Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
who issue full lines of camera and other supplies, 
a catalogue and circular of which will be sent on 
application as above. 
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Announcement.—The annual meetings 
of the Alumni Association of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenvlogy, to be held at the Institute 
Hall, No, 27 East Twenty-first street, New York, 
next October, will be of great interest aud value 
to students, educators ard those interested in 
reforms. 

Papers are expected from the Rev. Mr. Greer, 
Wm. F. Rounds, Esq , Secretary of the New York 
Prison Association ; Dr. John 8. Capen, Dr. Dray- 
ton and others of eminence. More definite an- 
nouncements will be made later. All students, 
educators, and those interested in phrenological 
science and humau culture are cordially invited. 

By order of ** Working Commitee, 
J, W. но, Chairman. 


Liberal Appreciation.—A correspon- 
dent, in a recent letter, says: '' After carefully 
reading ‘How to Feed the Baby,’ I have come to 
the conclusion that had] bought it five years ago 
and paid thousands of dollars for it, the invest- 
ment would have been the best one I had ever 
made. I believe its teachings would have been 
the saving of the life of my sonand my household 
much sorrow. J. H. K." 

This is a just tribute to the worth of this little 
work, which is undoubtedly the best work on the 
HyoikNK oF INFANCY yet published. Many parents 
have just cause to feel, as the writer of the above 
letter expresses himself, for what gives to parents 
greater cause for thankfuluess than that which 
&dds to the well-being of their children. The book 
is published in cloth binding at 75c., or in paper 
cover at 50c. Address this office. 


Lectures Wanted.—We have received a 
letter from Mr. R. M. Orme, 140 Harris street, 
Savannah, Ga., asking that a flrst class man be 
sent to that city, where he says he will certainly 
make money in lecturing and making examina- 
tions. If some of the graduates of the Institute 
have that in their route, it might be well for them 
to correspond with Mr. Orme in regard to it. 


Miller's Hotel.—In this number of the 
JOURNAL wili be found an advertisement of M lier's 
Hotel, so long established, and so well known to. 
many of our readers. It was opened to the public 
in 1870, and the present proprietor rays that 
twenty-five of the present guests have been at the- 
hotel an aggregate of two hundred and seventy- 
three years, making an average of nearly eleven 
years each, which certainly speaks well for its 
management. In connection with the Hotel there 
is a well conducted Turkisb Bath, which the guests. 
must certainly apprciate. 


The Waukesha Sanitarium.—Our friend 
and patron Dr. J. P. Dargitz who was nnfortunate 
in having his Sanitarium in New York State, 
burned, sends us an announcement of his new lo- 
cation at Waukesha, Wis., where he has a flne: 
location with ample room for the accommodation: 
of his patrons and guests. 
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Short Talks.—This is the very suggest- 

ive name of Prof. Howerton's new book on Charac- 
ter Bui'ding, Theauthor isa graduate of the Insti- 
tue of Phrenology and a successful teacher. The 
work is published in book form after a careful re- 
vision and much enlargement of a series of talks 
that Mr. Howerton gave to the young people in 
his school, including some added chapters, making 
& work of special interest to young people to whom 
It is heartily commended. It necessarily recog- 
nizes the value and importance of a knowledge of 
Phrenology in the building up and development of 
character. The illustrations are of a klad in- 
tended t5 teach lessons of themselves, We hope 
every reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL JovaNAL will 
become the possessor of this book, and no doubt 
in many cases copies will be found useful for 
„presentation, as It ls well printed and handsomely 
wound, and sold at a popular price, $1. To agents 
"who will take up this liberal terms will be given, 
-Address this office, 


a3Vegetarlam Society Lecturers.‘— The 
*eourse of lectures given under the auspices of the 
New York Vegetarlan Society In our new hall were 
closed on Tuesday evening, June 14, by a lecture 
by Mrs. Le Favre, the founder of the society, on 
“Grace” which it was clearly shown could and 
should be cultivated; also that there 15 a lan- 
guage in our attitudes which, if studied, can be 
uuderstood. 


The American Del Sarte Association.— 
Tais Association has been organized here in this 
city with Mrs Carrica Le Favre, the author of 
Delsartean Physical Culture, as President, and 
Mrs. M. L. Marsh, Secretary. The object is stated 
to be the study of the works of Francois Del Sarte 
and to gain for its members the advantages aris- 
Ing from uuity, fellowship and concerted action on 
professional and social lines. There are active 
and associate members. Any of our readers who 
are interested may obtain further information by 
addressing either of the officers named above at 
150 Fifth avenue, Room 14, New York. 


The Royal Road.—Mrs. Le Favre's new 
book, “ The Royal Road to Beauty, Health and a 
Higher Development as based on Diet aud Proper 
Habits of Life," is now ready, and advance orders 
have all been filled. This work is likely to prove 
as popular as her Del Sartean Physical Culture, 
the first edition of which there were 5,000 capies 
having all been sold, and a new edition is now 
ready Mra. Le Favre is the founder of the New 
York Vegetarian Society, and is also president of 
the New York Del Sarte Association. The price of 
this work is 25c. la paper and 75c. in cloth. 


Vaccination.—We can send a copy of 
“The Story of a Great Delusion," by Wm. White, 
ao English work of more than 600 pages, for $2.50. 
It is a little shelf-woru but the only one we know 
of for sale here. Address this offlce. 
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Del Sartean Physieal Culture.—The 
first edition of this book has been exhausted, and a 
new revised and enlarged edition le now ready, in- 
cluding a portrait of Del Sarte, with some valuable 
matter іа regard to hislifeand work. Itlsseldom 
& book is published that has provedmore popular 
among the people than this. It ls so arranged as 
to be well adapted for class use in schools, clubs 
taking up Physieal Culture, and for personal use. 
Many letters have been received, thanking us and 
the author for the suggestions given, and the work 
is likely to become à standard one on the subject. 


Our New Cabinet Rooms.—The Cabinet 
of the American Institute of Phrenology occupies 
the second floor of our building. Here the casts 
and crania are carefully arranged in cases and 
зо catalogued ts to be available for examination, 
and our readers and friends are cordially invited 
to spend an hour here at any time. A competent 
person will be in attendanco to explain such 
points as may be of interest and to answer any 
questions. 


Del Sarte’s Medallion.—We have placed 
with us on sale coples of the medallion of Francois 
Del Sarte made by hls daughter, a very faithful 
and lifelike representation of thls philosopher. 
Colleges, schools, and individuals interested in the 
subject will be pleased with it. Copies can be ob- 
tained at $3 each at this office. == 


Music.—No. 31 of the Central Square 
Series is ' the Favorite Collection of Songs," con- 
talning seventy-two popular songs with accom- 
paniments for Piano and Organ, many of the old 
standard pieces are included together with more 
recent selections, which wlll prove of interest to 
our music-loving readers. Price, 3Jc, published 
W.N. Swett & Co., 28 Read street, New York. 


Duplieating Letters.—There are many 
times when & number of duplicates of the same 
letter is wanted and for thia purpose the Simplex 
Printer isrecommended. See advt. in this number. 
Circulars will be ssut to any of our readers free. 
Mention the PaREgNoLOGICAL JOURNAL, and write 
Lawton & Co., 96 Church street, New York. 
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BUSINESS CARDS. 


M. Augusta Fairchild, M, D., 721 West 18th 
and Summit Streets, Kansas City, Missourl. 


Mrs. J. T. Campbell, M.D., 158 W. 


128th 8 
New York. t. 


The New York Medical College and Hospital 
ғов Wox£N, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street 
New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lishers tf they will state, when writing to any of our 
advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
PARRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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You Can't Keep Cool 


while you're rubbing away over a tub of 
steaming clothes. if you want to keep 
comfortable and save your health (think 
of inhaling that fetid steam) and strength, 
stop the rubbing—and the steaming. 
Pearline does it. Pearline; cold 

water ; no boiling; little work ; that 

is the programme for hot-w eather 

washing. This taking away of 
д, the rubbing is more than a matter 
of saving work. It’s a saving of 
needless and ruinous wear and 
tear to all your summer clothing. 
Directions for this easy, safe and 
economical washing. on every 
package of Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ''this is as 


Bew r good as" or tthe same as Pearline.” IT'S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 
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«end it back, 353 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
The Noblest Breakfast / 
TROY BOATS.) mme / / 
/ / 


Popular Hudson River Route to The Most Nourishing 
The Most Palatable 


Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondacks, | ze. series: онны 7 у! 
/ 


А 


апа all resorta North and East оп Delaware & is 
| 25 Cents. > 
Hudson, or Fitcbburg Railways. / 
Im All Grocers Sell It. / y x 
Steamers CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA | FazrPamphlete Ерке. ” / 
leave PIER 46, N. В, daily, except Saturday, licen: to all ap- /, o 7 
6 P. M., connecting with morning ex- d r 
press trains for North and Fast, келатса IQ A YF Soma feeble imi- 


‘ — Everywhere. /c / batons are using 
These Steamers are first-class in every /& Y and пиве 
particular, and have unsurpassed Гау у г to build themselves 

: Га ; up. Do not seek 
accommodation for passengers. / true foods from such 
———— Sources. No human 


SUNDAY STEAMERS TOUCH AT ALBANY. Ж ГРУ y / being has the smallest 


Pie emer ee Z , HE. Foob ai yg 
Excursion tickets to SARATOGA, $4.90. 
Excursion tickets to LAKE GEORGE, $7.30. 


tation of our firm uame), 
unless authorized by us. 
Also to many other points at LOW RATES and 
&re good during the season issued. 


m ЕЛЕЕ FOOD 00, 
/ d Office: 
61 rink Avenue, N. Y. 
; N. E. Office: 
А 199 Tremont Street. Boston. 
j Philadelphia отсе : 682 Arch St. 
/ estern ce: 
State Rooms may be secured in Advance. / 160 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE SIMPLEX PRINTER 


(Licensed by the Hektograpb Mfg. Co. 
under Patent No. 225,962. 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry Copying 
Process that can be Legally sold or used except 
the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


The great objection to the Hektograph 
done away with. 


ei 


ae 
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It is the simplest and cheapest process « verinven- 

ed for duplicating writings or drawings. Its work 

is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Draw- 

ings can be reproduced In several colors at one 
riutinz. One hundred copies of the original can 
e produced in twenty minutes, 


The most reliable, cleanest and cheapest 
duplicating process in existence, 

The many objections of other duplicating 
apparatus obviated in this, 


The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the TYPEWRITER, 50 
COPIES can be produced quickly and without 
trouble. Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
circulars and samples of work, 


LAWTON & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
96 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


¢ 
PENCILS 


GR 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
Phrenological Journal, ard send 16е. in stamps, to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J.. for samples worth double the money. 


PHITE 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
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My Right Piace in Life and How to Find It. 


This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practien! 
suggestions and should be widely read, While i! 
шау be Worth dollars, the price is only 10 cents. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
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Yew Yoga" 


PIANOS, ORGANS $33 up 
A'g'ts wanted. Catalogue PREE 


BEATTY' Dan'F Beatty, Washington, N.J- 
VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


Should not fail to see the large 
Phrenolegical Museum, 
Now at 27 E. 2151 St., New York, 


Hundreds of Busts, Casts, Crania, ete. Ad- 
mission Free. Send address on postal for " Phre- 
nology a Science," 64 pages, 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St.,New York 


The St. Louis 


HYGIENIC COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Will begin its Sixth Annual Course of Iostruction, 
Thursday, September 20. 1802. Men and women 
areadmittod This isthe ONLY HYGIENIC COL- 
LEGE in existence. lt has a full three years’ 
course, embracing all the branches taught in 
other medical colleges; also Hyieio-Theraphy, 
Sanitary Engineering, and Physical Culture, 
Address for announcement. 


S. W. DODDS, M. D. Dean, 
2826 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss in 
existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
night or day, аз it retains the rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will ef- 
fect a permanent and speedy cure without rezard 
to the age of the patient. Examination free, 
Lady inattendance forladies. Send for pamphlet, 

IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
522 and 824 Broadway, corner 12th st., New York. 


In Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 
tion the Journal. 
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Dr. F. Wilson Hurd's Highland Hygeion Home 


WILL RE-OPEN APRIL lst, 1899, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 
DELAWARE - WATER - GAP - SANITARIUM. 


We shall be happy to see any and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 


sick conditions and establish health again. 


Address EXPERIMENT MILLS Р. O. , MONROE Co., Pa. 


If you would live in Summer and take a vacation 
во as to be well aud prepared for work and business 
when it comes to you, you should read Dr. Dray- 
ton's little book, '' VACATION TIME, WITH HINTS 
ON SUMMER LIVING.” Prive 25c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
54337 E. 2lat Street, New York. 


PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND JOUBNALISH. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is the only Journal devoted to these interests. 
YOU WANT IT. Two dollars per year. 


WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 
Send 10 cents for sample copies. 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box, 2339, San Francisco, Cal. 


HOW'S 
DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- 
leges, and others interested in Stenography, 
ehould subscribe for the new Directory of Sten- 
ographers. It covers the United States. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
PUBLISHING CO., Room 74, Tribune Building, 
New York (City). 


Miller’s Hotel, 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
AMERICAN PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
Placesof Amusementand principal churches 
Gentlemen accompanied by their families, 
and ladies visiting the city for shopping, will 
find this in every way a desirable and agree- 
able stopping place. 
A day or two's notice of arrival is desir- 
able in order to secure rooms. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop. 


HORSES. Their Feed 


and Their Feet 


A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable for the 
veteran orthe novice, pointing out the causes of 
*" Malaria," **Glanders," “Pink Eye," “Distem- 
per," etc., and how to Prevent and Counteract 
them. 150 pp. 12 mo, paper, ^0 cents : extra clot!.. 
T5 cents. Address, 

FowLEn & WELLs Co.. 


> 
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SUMMER LIVING) | M ONEY, 


HOW MUCH OF IT CAN | MAKE? 


That is the question in which all are interested, 
A great deal of money is to be made rapidly, easily 
and honorably by our agents. We have the goods 
that the people want, can afford, and will readily 
take and pay for, and consequently our offer iaa 
boun to every oneéof either sex in search of employ- 
ment, Itis hardly possible for any one to appre- 
ciatethe value of the business, and the mo ney that 
is to bemade during their spare hours, and in their 
locality, until they engage with us. Those who try 
it, find it exactly as we tell them. Beginners, after 
being specially instructed, are sure of doing about 
as well as experienced agente. Pamphlet circular. 
giving every particular, is sent by mail, free. 
TRUE & CO. Box 1399, Augustu, Me. 


TF you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. RO LL & CO, No. 10 
Spruce St.. New York. 


I! one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“Book for Advertisers,” 364 pages. price one dollar. 
Malled, postage id, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation, rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters реи 
to the business of advertising, Address ROWELL" 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 
are based on Diet and proper Habits of Life. By САВ: 


Rica LE FAVRE, 
Price, 25cte. 
Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions, and will be read 
with interest and profit. Address 


Fowler & Welle Ce., Puts., 27 Бані 21 St., Now York. 
and HAIN GOODS of every de- 
© scription for Ladies апа Gentlemen on 
G hand and made to order. Send for 
my circular, 
. RAUCHFUSS, 
Estab. 1849. 44 E. 12th St.. N, Y, 


of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
togravure Albertype, List free. 


VIEWS А. WITTEMANN, 67 Spring Street, N. Y. 
$30 to $50 
A 


1WANTan honest, earnest 
manor woman inevery coun 
ty to take the sole agence 

foranarticle that is needed 
inevery home and indis- 
penanbleinevery office. 
SELLS AT SIGHT, in 
town or country. You can 
make $7200 in three 


WEEK 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 


you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don't loge a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Write At once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Popular Edition one-half Price. 


FRUIT TIME AGAIN! 


Would You Make the Most of It? — — — — .  . — 


Find out what you can do with Fruits of all kinds by reading 


“FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM.” 


By Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 


All about all kinds of Fruits, from Berries to Bananas, including their use 
and preservation by canning, etc. А most complete work, as will be seen when it 
is stated that there are more than 75 recipes for the use of Apples alone, and 
every department is equally full in proportion. 


PRICE, $1.00; POPULAR EDITION, PAPER, AT 4 PRICE, 50c. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO, Publishers, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Phreno-Normal College, ALUMINUM 


1s tbe wonderful new metal, light 
us wood, bright as silver, and will 


A school having a ten months’ course in Phre- not tarnish, We will send you a 
nology for all its pupils, with complete Teachers" И SQ U Vv E N | R 7 
Training and Literary Courses based on the 
SCIENCE OF MIND as tauzht by Phrenolozy. Charm (dime size) with the Lord's 
Location healthful aud delightful, Seud for an- Prayer coined in smallest charac- 
nouncement free. It will interest you. This is ters, strung ou blue silk ribbon, 


a ‹ ot 
the school for the friends of Phrenology. Louis MAGARINE, for AF 


pn TEN CENTS 


G. T. HOWERTON, PROPRIETOR, ST. LOUIS M CAZINE, 


Buena Vista, Miss. | 901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOW TO PAINT. 


A new work bya Practical Painter. Designe 
for the use of Farmers, Tradesmen, Mechanics 
Merchants and as a guide to the Profession 
Painter, Containing » plain, common-sense state- 
ment of the methods employed by painters to pro- 
duce satisfactory pemulta in Plain and Fancy 
Painting of every desc рон. Makes “Ervery 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT ОР i» - 


рүн P. Downs: PUBLISHER, \ ^ 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Inn his Owu Painter” 


“The Library of American Literature zarex 


It t pay you to find out by writing to C. LLWEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. lii 
E À— „————————————————— ER 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUETTE GROUPS, 


NEW THIS FALL. 
The groups vary in price from $5.00 to $20.00. 
They will bedelivered free at any railroad stations 


PRICE, $10.00, 


on receipt of the list price An illustrated cata- 
logue of all the groups now published can be bad 
on application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10 


cente to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
Ht West 14th Street, - 


Del Sartean Physical Culture, 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 
With Illustrated Lessons on the Principles 


2 | How to Dress, 
How to Walk. 

|, Howto Breathe, 

How to Rest, 
Eto., Etc , Etc. 


Ladies and others will 
find this a delightful 
system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physi- 


, "рУ 
i PASS i 
"m И. 
„(= 4 TS cal and mental vigor. 


19 Lessons in Health and Beauty. 


Price, 25c., ex. ed., with portrait, 75c. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 E. 91st Street, New York. 


|». PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PrRENOLOGY, 
believe or do not believe in PunaENOLOGY, | 
we would like to send you FREE 

„Phrenology a Science,” 
орава pamphlet. Send address on а 


ВЕ. бы sews York. 


postal 1 
POWLER & WELLS 


co., 
27 East 21st Street, N.Y 
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American Institute of Phrenology, 1892 


On the first Tuesday of September, occurring- 
this year on the 6th day of the;month, the Ameri 
can Institute of Phrenology will open its twenty. 
ninth session of instruction and its twenty- 
seventh year of existence, since its incorporation 
in 1868. 

Those who desire to attend the coming session, 
or who wish to gain information relative to the 
scope and work of the Institute, may send to 
Fowler & Wells Co., No. 27 East Twenty-first 
street, asking for '* Phrenology A Science," which 
will be freely sent. This contains the addresses 
of the students of the graduating class of 01, and 
the programme for 189:, including information for 
those who hope to become students at some time, 
as to the course of iostruction, text books, list of 
graduates from the beginning, terms of tuition, 
cost of rooms and board, and all other matters of 
interest to students. 

Our new aod complete quarters, where the 
Lecture-room and Cabinet of the Institute occupy 
one floor of the building, will afford to the іп, 
structors and students better facilities than have 
ever been possible heretofore, and it is hoped that 
henceforth the Institute will enjoy increasing 
prosperity and success, 

Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Com- 
mercial men, local or traveling, would flnd their 
power doubled in their respective spheres, for 
successful endeavor, by taking & course at the 
Institute, Please address Fowler & Wells ,Co., 
No. .371 East Twenty- -first street, New York. 


THE LADIES FRIEND, 


A WEKKLY DEVOTED TO 


WOMAN, HOME AND CHILDREN, 


Is Published at $1.00 per Year. 
Formerly 75 cts. per year, monthly. 


In order to get 25,000 subscribers at 
once, to satisfy our advertisers, we will 
send the Weekly Friend, One Year, for 
25 Two-Cent Stamps, if received before 
Mar. 1, 92. The CHILDREN’S, FASHION, 
FANOY Work, Floriculture, and House- 


| hold Departments are beautifully IL- 


LUSTRATED, 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS, S. S. Lessons, 


' Medical, Literary, Cycling, Education- 


al and "Religious notes are complete. 
This is the only woman’s newspaper 
published. 


Agents Wanted, Salary or Commission- 


LADIES’ FRIEND PUB. CU., 
(Ludwig Institute Building,) 


WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Popular Edition one-half Price. 


FRUIT TIME AGAIN! 


Would You Make the Most of It? — z - 


Find out what you can do with Fruits of all kinds by reading 


“FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM.” 


By Mrs. HESTER М, POOLE. 


All about all kinds of Fruits, from Berries to Bananas, including their use 
and preservation by canning, etc. А most complete work, as will be seen when it 
is stated that there are more than 75 recipes for the use of Apple salone, and 
every department is equally full in proportion. 


PRICE, $1.00; POPULAR EDITION, PAPER, AT à PRICE, 60c. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


THE NEW CALISTHENICS. 
A MANUAL OF HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


By MORA L. PRATT, M. D. 
A Quarto Vol. Very fully illustrated, Price $1.25, 


This work is designed specially for the use of Children either in classes or 
singly in the house, combining both the '' Del Sarte” and the '' Sargent” systems, 
It includes five movements, and light Dumb Bells, Wands, Rings, etc., with 
gesture, motion, songs, marches, and a variety of exercises. It cannotfail to both 
interest and benefit the children whether in the household or the school. 

By mail on receipt of price, $1.25. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUMMER LIVING . RUPTURE CURED, 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss ш 
existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
во asto be well and prepared for work and business | night or day, as it retains the rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will ef- 


If you would live in Summer and take a vacation 


when it comes to you, you should read Dr, Dray- | fecta permanent and speedy cure without rezard 

'u li “ | to the age of the patient. Examination free 
ton's little book, “VACATION TIME, WITH HINTS | Lady in attendance for ladies. Send foe pao hték 
ON SUMMER LIVING.” Price 25c. Addressz IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


322 and 824 Broadway, corner 12th st,, New York. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 E. Ylst Street, New York. In Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 


tion the Journal, 


Digitized by Go: gle JNIVERSIT „к ^HIGAN 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


Higher 


Development. 


A BOOK 
FOR 


Everybody. 


> paper, 25 cts. 
| RICE (cloth edi. me `i 


BY CARRICA LE FAV RE. 


This work is by the author of the book on Physical Culture, based on the 
principles of Del Sarte, which has had such a large sale, and which is now so 
popular. The standing of this author and the character of her writings will in- 
spire confidence in this new work. It is, moreover, the result of dilligent inves- 
tigation and practical test and cannot fail to satisfy a long felt want. No one is 
forgotten. People of all professions, arts and industries; people with blemishes, 
great or small—be they physical, mental or moral; aspirants for vocal fame. 
All are remembered. The author makes some new departures and fine points in 
the matter of diet, which give an entirely different view to the food question 
from that usually entertained. Many will be surprised to learn that the food we 
eat should contain something besides the properties recognized by chemical analy- 
sis, and this something is very mysterious and important. The ignorance of 
this and the failure to employ the simple means at every one's command, are 
the chief causes of disease and ugliness. The author declares that everyone 
may become healthy, beautiful and good by simply following the Royal Road 
herein traced out, which is as nearly “royal” as can be. Itis a real pleasure 
to meet a treatise on beauty and health not sandwiched in with cosmetics 
and drugs. After all the good things systematically arranged, the author gives 
her?own table showing the weight persons of a given height should be. And the 
book so cheap, too, that all may have it. Price, paper, 25 cents; extra edition, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,., 
Near Broadway. 27 EAST 21st STREET, N. Y. 
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ROGERS' 


NEW THIS FALL, 


PRICE, $10.00, 
The groups vary in price from $5.00 to $20,00. 
They will be delivered free at any railroad stations 


on receipt of thelist price An illustrated cata- 
logue of all tbe groups now published can be bad 
оп application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10 


cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th Street, - 


Subscribe for Education, 


Drs. Wm. T. Harris, N. 8. Com. Ed- 
ucation, A. D. Mayo and Larkin Dun- 
ton, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, Pres. S- 
C. Bartlett, Gen. O. O. Howard, Ex. 
Gov. John D. Long, and Edward Ever- 
eit Hale are among the contributors to 
the magazine EDUCATION. 


EpUvcATION ought to be in every li- 
brary, publicand private, in theland. Is 
it in yours? The price is $3.00 per 
year. But look at our great offers. 

Offers to NEW subscribers : 


New York. 


Education and Tne Century, $5.50 
Education and Harper's, 3.25 
Education and Scribner's, , «50 


Education and New England Maga- 
э; SN LEWIS My. 4.50 
Education and Cosmopolitan, |. 4,00 
Education and Review of Reviews, 4.00 
Education and Goldthwaite's Maga- 
Tine. ә oa staat Ne 00 
Education and Wide Awake, 
Subscribe at Once. 
Send your money to 


PUBLISHER EDUCATION, 


50 Bromfield Street, '.' Boston, Mass. | 


Digitized by Goi gle 


American Institute of Plirenology, 1892 


Ох the first Tuesday of September, occurring 
this year on the 6th day of the month, the 
American Institute of Phrenology will open its 
twenty-ninth session of instruction and its twenty- 
seventh year of existence, since its incorporation 
in 1866, 

Those who desire to attend the coming session, 
or who wish to gain information relative to the 
scope and work of the Institute, may send to 
Fowler & Wells Co,, No. 27 East Twenty-first 
street, asking for ** Phrenology A Science” which 
will be freely sent. This contains the addresses 
of the students of the graduating class of 91, and 
the programme for 1892, including information for 
those who hope to become students at some time, 
as to the course of instruction, text books, list of 


graduates from the beginning, terms of tuition, 
cost of rooms and board and all other matters of 
interest to students, 

Our new and complete quarters, where the 
Lecture-room and Cabinet of the Institute occupy 
one floor of the building, will afford to the in- 
structors and students better facilities than have 
ever been possible heretofore, ard it is hoped that 
henceforth the Institute will enjoy increasing 
prosperity and success, 

Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Сот. 
mercial men, local or traveling, would find their 
power doubled in their respective spheres, for 


successful endeavor, by taking а course at the 
Institute. Please address Fowler & Wells Co., 
No. 27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND, 


A WEEKLY DEVOTED TO 


WOMAN, HOME AND CHILDREN, 


Is Published at $1.00 per Year. 
Formerly 75 cts. per year, monthly. 


In order to get 25,000 subscribers at 
once, to satisfy our advertisers, we will 
send the Weekly Friend, One Year, for 
25 Two-Cent Stamps, if received before 
Mar. 1, 92. The CHILDREN’S, FASHION, 
Fancy Work, Floriculture, and House- 
hold Departments are beautifully IL- 
LUSTRATED. * 

TALMAGE'S Sermons, 8. S. LESSONS, 
Medical, Literary, Cycling, Education- 
al and Religious notes are complete. 
This is the only woman's newspaper 
published. 


Agents Wanted, Salary ог Commission - 


LADIES’ FRIEND PUB. COU., 
(Ludwig Institute Building.) 
WALNUT ST,PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF 


CHIGAN 
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“THE BEST BABY BOOKS.” | THERE IS MONEY IN THIS CARD 


How to Feed the Baby 


To make her healthy and happy, with Health Hiate. 
By €. E. PAGE, M. D. 


The best work on INFANT DIETETICS. Follow- 
ing ite teaching will do more to secure quiet nights 
and the prosperity of baby and parents than any 
** Cordial " or ‘Soothing Syrup." It contains new 
ideas about Babies that are sound and sensible. 
Every mother and nurse should read it. Fathers 
Should see that their children should have the 
benefit of the best knowledge on this subject. By 
mail, on recelpt of 7бе.; paper, 30e. 


The Mother's Hygienic Hand Book 


A Book about Moth- 
ersand their children. 
The disorders of Preg- 
nancy and Childbirth, 
and all the Diseases 
of Children are con- 
Ё sidered with Hygienic 

Methods (not medical) 

ШЙ of prevention and 

cure. Price, in cioth, $1.00. If you are tired of old 

methods, * Doctor's Bills” and Drugs, send for 

*hese books. Will send both, in cloth, prepaid, for 
31.50 it ordered together. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East Twenty-first Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


Del Sartean Physical Culture, 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 
With Illustrated Lessons on the Principles 


14 How to Dress, 
i How to Walk. 
How tc Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Etc., Eto , Etc. 


a x hoa. | Ladies and others will 
к, d fa) | fad this a delightful 
è t i system of culture, givin 
A la. | € grace, with both physi- 
— °-15 4. "XY. cal апа mentai vigor. 


19 Lessons in Health and Beauty. 


Price, 25c., ex. ed., with portrait, 75c. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. dist Street, New York. 


Go gle | 


To the first “ Four HUNDRED” who subscribe 
to THE INVITED Guest through this advertise- 
ment, we will present a beautiful picture of 
'"GBANT'S Tomb” finished in color, suitable for 
framing ; also your choice of Dicken's Works. 
We further agree to furnish you work on our 
paper and PAY YOU FOR IT, providing you are 
competent, if not, you have a right to choose 
another. THE INVITED GrEsT will publish dur- 
ing the year a valuable sketch of Gen. Grant, 
interesting stories of Horace Greely, n biography 
of Geo. W. Chílds, and aneedotes of Spurgeon. 
Dr. Talmage's latest and best productions will 
oceupy a full page in every issue. There will 
be dozens of other features of interest to old 
&nd young. 


16 pages. Price, $1.00 per year, 
IN -ADVANCOHB. 


Subscribe immediately and get more for your 
money than ever beforee. 


Address, 


WARDELL PUBLISHING CO., 


618 East 142d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Writing by Touch. The All-Pinger Method. 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. 


A Manual of Instruction for machines having 
" Universal KEYBOARD," ру Bates Torrey. Endor. 
sed by instructors. Usedin schools. pages of 
fac-simile, including Business and Law Forms, 
Tabular and Ornamenta! Work. TheBEST WORK 
on TYPEWRITING. Will help earn more. Mailed, 
$1.00. Address Fowler & Wells Co., T15 B'way, N.Y. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PHRENOLOGY, 
believe or do not believe in PHRENOLOGY, 
we would like to send you FREE  : 


‘í Phrenology a Science," 
a 64-page pamphlet. Send address on a 


postal to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 Bast 21st Street, М. Y. 


Choice of Occupation, 


OR, 
My Right Place in Life and How to Find 16. 


This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practical 
suggestions and shouid be widely read. While it 
may be worth dollars, the price is only 10 cents. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 


Dig 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


500 of Your Addresses Printed «# Cummed 


In accepting the 37-cent offer below, you will 
anteed and Gummed Directory for one year, 500 
Bummed Labels, postpaid геннен 
to you, in two colors, with your address 
оп each. (See samples given here.) 


Give us your permanent address and, 
writing, better print it very 
that our connate ап 

с 


акакка. each, also 


MRS. J. A. LOGAN, 
WASHINGTON, 
929, 26th St., о. с. 
= iy with your pen, 


MPa HP aH REPE зет өзөүө өбөл өбө ве ббө t SOL | ы rs may not get 


Instead o 


эм your address boldly printed in our Guar- 
aroels of Mail with your printed address on 


L. E. MERCHANT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
814 8. Wash. &q., PA. 


o3 SPORE 


iress wron, 


ine Ё 


your 


Many addresses are so wretchedly written that we have to guess at them. Write very plniniy. 


Postmaster General Wanamaker 


Says that, ''Over 5.000,000 piéces of mail 
matter go to the Dead Letter OMce annu- 
ally, containing many thousands of dol- 
lars, part can be returned to the senders 
and part cannot. If all letter-writers 
would stick their Printed Address on their 
envelopes the Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington could be abolishes & 

AR FRIEND:--This is the season you 
„26 A cR for ne aper of its 
kind. a, is 
well edited, neatly printed, and a aged, 
and has been generally recognized as for 16 
ul bitter foe in aggressive fights 
lough! the public's battles 
nding as 11 may seem, we will give 
ar's subscription to THE MERALD 
се for 15 years, 50 cents a year) for 
т of 12 cents--not cost of white 


nobly, 
you a full 


thing new Is always advertised in 
in advance of any other journal 
readers have the frst chanceo! bein et d cx 


Remember UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL 
WE ACCEPT 12 CENTS FOR A YEAR'S 3UE- 
SCRIPTION, UNLESS YOU COMPLY WITH THE 
SPECIAL 37 CENT OFFER MADE YOU TO THE 
RIGHT. Organize a club of tour of your friends, 
send $1.48, cash or stamps, and get yours FREE. 


ЛО Г ENE: 


Just think of it—so much of great value 10 you A——————-———-—————— 
You pany pelan 500 gummed addresses alone, with your mame boldly printed on each, for 


only 37 cents. 
less than 50 cents by any 
so-called or ''riff-ra f" ma 


nter, try them, — Althou 


ing and niso nn entire 
tom to THE PUBLIC HERALD; the en- 
tire lot for only 37 cents. it 


ШШ ААДА 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


cts 


This offer includes ALL of the follow- 
enr'a subscrip- 


Yours 


QP ELS 
ht 


Including Sample Books 
Novelties Pictures, Muga! 
c. 


zines, Letters, Papers. 
each with YOUR address 
boldly printed on wrap- 
pers, you'll receive more 
choice reading and heavi- 
est mall of any one at your 
town; also insert your 
address for 12 mos. in our 
GUARANTEED Direoary tbat 
whirling dally to Mfrs.and 
h's all over the world: also 
40 gumqued abe)s In 2 colors with YOUR rd- 
dress boldly printed on each to you: alao the 16- 
page PUBLIC HERALD 12 months (regular price 
Alone 50 cts.) all postpald to you only 47 cents, 


gh you may be able to pul your name in some of the 


| directories, you will never get the valuable and vast amount of mall that you 


will receive from having your пата inserted in our биттей Directory. Leading Publishers, Manufacturers, 


etc., use our gummed addresses when they cannot be 
the addresses in our Directories is to etic’ 


its all use them $1.00 per thousan 


lopes, books, papers, etc. ct, you сап 
—paper, wood, fruits, leather, glass, Iron, 


thin А 
tech Пет offer as this has ever been made before, 


gummed addresses that we offer m for your personal 
ata 


Induced to use any others, for all that [s required to use 
wrappers, envelopes, packages, etc 
slag to do. You will find the 500 
convenient to stick on your letters, 
jor th they can be stuck to any- 
adily as a postag mp can be to a letter, No 

We will lose on each ye subscription 10 THE NER- 


ALO s1 12 cents, but after the expiration of each trial yearly subscription, we feel confident our subscribers 


will be so overjoyed that they will continue to patronize TH 
Send for a sample сору of the PUBLIC HERALD. AGENTS WANTED, EVERYWHERE. 
case 


50 cents ar. 


e INI = = Ц 

the above Er ht YEAR T Yu ERERIPTIER 
The 37 cents 

every issus for ап entire year for only 12c. 


A FEW OF THOUSANDS 


Clover BEND, AKK,, Dec. 7, 1801, 
DEAR &1к9— Му name and address was insert- 
ed іп your directory and 1 have received no less 
than 100) parcels of mall containing my printed 
address and it still comes by every шай, I have 
tried ten other so-called directories, and I got 
three times as much mall from your directory 
as I did from all the others. I consider It the best 
25 cent investment Lever made In all mv life, 
Respectfully, yours, A.W. YOUNG. 


The samples,books and papers that T received, 
if boaght and pald for would have cost me at 
least from $25.00 to $40.00. Your Directory In my 
esteem ія tbe only reliable onethat Is printed. T 
have tried others with very poor results. Yours 
is the greatest of all directories. “It caps the 
climax.” 1615 {unt simply wonderful, Success to 
von. "3 P. CURTISS, South Willington, Conn 


st come all in one letter, as no one can In an 
All orders must 
amount, either 25 cents or 37 cents, In cash, postal note or postage stamps. 


WERALD for years to come at the regular price, 


you do not wish to Invest 37 cents, you can bave ALL 
to THE WERALD lor only 25 CTS. Five orders for $1.00 
PUBLIC NERALD 
by the required 
M in stamps we prefer ones. 


OF SUCH TESTIMONIALS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, Dec, 24, 1891, 
A few months ago I had my name inserted in 
your mall directory and baye already received 
over 150) parcels of mall therefrom. I have re 
celved us many as thirty parcels In one mall, 
and on an average I receive about twenty-five 
parcels per day, OTTO BOETTCHER, 
ReipsvitiK, N.C.. Dec. б, 1891 
DEAR Srms—From only one insertion of my 
address in your Directory I have received more 
than 3.000 parcels of mail. The Gummed Ad- 
dresses you sent out for ine are coming In on my 
mail from all parts of the U.S. J. A. WAKE. 


T receive more mall from your Directory than 
all others, I have rece'ved 2,000 papers, circu- 
jars and samples and stiil they come In every 
mall Iam well pleased with my investment 

H. W. WOODMAN, Gorham, Me. 


ab ly be accomp 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY CO., 2225. 8TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The National Temperance Society 


Publishes over 2,000 valuable Temperance publications, 


among which are the following: 


Physiology of Alcoholics, Phe. By Wm. В. Carpenter, M.D, LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 22 pp......... 10 
Talks on Temperance. By Canon Farrar, D.D. 12то, 198 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth............ во 
Talmage on Bum. By T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. 12mo, 114 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth.......... 50 
Alcohol оз the Human Brain. By Joseph Cook, 1$mo, 24 рр..................................... 10 
Influence of Alcohol on the Human System. By N.8. Davis, M.D., LLD., 12mo. 24 pp..... 10 
The Great Drink-Waste Diagram. 22x28|nches. Paper 10 cents; сјоїћ........................ 25 
Snort Past Line Railroad to Destruction. (Lithograph). 12x18 inches..................... 10 
Temperance Handbook for Speakers and Workers. 12mo. Paper 50 cents; cloth........ 1.00 
Rallying Songs for Young Teetotalers. & pages. Price, per dozen, $1.50; single copy...... 15 


Enlarged edition, 16 new pages added, making it the best and most complete children's son,-book 
of the day. 


The Home or the Saloon—Which ? By Rev. С. L. Jackson. 12mo, 28 рр........................ 10 
Juvenile Temperance Reciter, Wo. 3. By Miss I. Penny. 16mo. G рр. ....................... 10 
The Sunday School Temperance Catechism. By Julia Coleman, 16 mo, € pp. ............. . o5 
The Temperance Second Reader, By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo. 75 pp. Boards, 20 cents; 

paper cover ............. reU Mond ot cet vds wee elec УКЕ ИШ cud ES РЕН aura si 10 
An Hour with Mother Goose and Her Temperance Family. By Mra. Nellie H. Bradley. 

12 mo, 36 pages, ой]у......................... E ei veka die Baa RD E RD 25 
Book of Dialogues, No. 9. By A.J. Davis. Contains thirty new Dialogues, varies in charac- 

ter, and good for both girls and boys. Cloth bound, 50 cents; paper ............................ 25 


for the TEMPERANOB BATTLE FIELD. 
T R U M PET N OT ES A new book of Standard Temperance Songs, con- 
taining the choicest of old and many new ones from some of the best talent in the country. The best 


book yet published. 19% octavo pages. Paper cover, 80 cents. $25.00 per hundred; boards, 85 cents, 
$30.00 per hundred. Sendforit. Published by 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


HOW'S 
DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- 
leges, and others interested in Stenography, 


FOR TEACHERS. | should subscribe for the new Directory of Sten- 


Thorough instruction given b i ographers. It covers the United States. Hand- 


i somely bound in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
E mail, Our Review and Method # , PUBLISHING GO. Boom ^H, tribune Building, 
Е Course is liked best by teachers and 3 


кук .. 


New York (City). 


E those preparing to teach. Tuition for 3 BOYS AND GIRLS 
Еа 10 weeks’ course $2.50. Special dis- $ 


E count of 40 per cent. allowed first # can play the new game 
E teacher joining in each locality. Send р THE PERFECT MAN. 


E stamp for particulars. ., 28! Will be delighted with it and will learn much of 
Norz— We had so students in 1889; гоо in ‘90; 38 | the “ Choice of Pursuits ” and what is required for 
BE nearly 2000 in ‘gr, and will have about 4ооо 33 the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Lawyer, the 
НЕ in ’92, Address IH | Teacher, the Musician, the Actor, etc. 
ы American Correspondence College, v. 3 A set of 56 cards ina box, with full directions 
So. Dansville, №. Y. $ | that any one can easily learn, even children. By 
We aiso teach Short Hand and Pen- 3 | mail for only 25 cents. Address 


E manship successfully by mat]. : FOWLER а WELLS 00.» Pubs. 
PER PRHURA HN ERA EAR HARE H AREA A 27 E. 21st Street, New York 


8 ADVBRIISEMENTS. 


“ That most companionable of magazines." —-.S7. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“ROMANCE. 


MAGAZINE of stories which are complete in each issue is what a multitude of 

A people have been longing for. ‘‘RomaNnoz” is such a magazine. It gives every 

month from 15 to 20 stories, every one of which iscomplete. They are gathered 

from all sources, and represent the best work in this line of all literatures. The 160 
pages in each issue are crammed full of entertainment. 


‘*Romanog’’ has received the heartiest tributes from the press throughout the 
country. Неге аге a few sample comments: 


* Romance" is the title of a monthly magazine which is rapidly finding favor with 
ople who like short stories, and have no time to wade through the magazines for the 
est. The stories are not trashy, but the best that are to be found, and the man or 
woman who wants a collection for occasional diversion can find no better purveyor than 
“ Romance." —Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


* Romance" is devoted?wholly to stories—but what good ‘stories! Every story is 
complete, so that each number of ** Romance" satisfies completely the longings of the 
story-lover’s soul.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 


These stories are of the best that there are in the market, and, of course, each num- 
ber offers a wide variety in theme and treatment, so that every quality of taste is sure to 
find something in each number that isentirely [satisfactory.— Wilmington (Del.) News. 


The idea of a magazine entirely devoted to complete short stories is a good one, and 
that American readers appreciate the short story as much ав the French people is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘ Romance” has successfully passed the experimental stage, and is 
steadily growing, both in intrinsic excellence and merited popularity. The magazine 
appeals to the widest possible circle of readers—the busy multitudes who are looking for 
something at once refreshing, brief and clean.—St. Louis Republic. 


The idea of this publication is its own, to supply every month a good handful of 
stories which, though simply stories and not novelettes, shall be full of life and action. 
It has realized the expectations and good impressions we had of it from the start. The 
novel and extremely handy form of ** Romance” is one of the minor but after all con- 
siderable points in its favor.—The Independent. 


This monthly magazine, made up entirely of short stories, original and selected from 
all literatures, 1s a capital resource for tired or busy men and women, as well as for those 
whose reading runs mainly in the line of fiction. The purpose of ‘‘ Romance” is to 
supply a thoroughly well-selected collection of short stories each month for the recreation 
and refreshment not only of “the general reader," but of men and women of taste and 
culture who like stories for the sake of the story. As itdraws upon all languages, as 
well as upon original contributions, it has abundant material and an inexhaustible fleld.— 
The Christian Union. 


* RoMANOE ' is published on the first of every month. The price is 25 cents per 
copy; subscriptions, $2.50 a year. A sample copy of a back number will be sent for 10 
cents. 


ROMANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place 7 = > NEW YORK. 


Go gle 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 


THE WORKS ОР R. Т. TRALL, M. D. 


Russell T. Trall, M. D., was born in Vernon, Conn.. 
Aug. 5,1812. An invalid in his boyhood, and failing to obtain 
relief from medical! treatment. he determined to study his own 
ailments and their cure. He studied medicine for three years 
with a physician, then graduated at a medical college anl com: 
menced practice. His investigations satisfied him that the 
whole system of medication, as commonly practiced, was in 
Opposition to nature and contrary to common sense. He be- 
lieved that the only true remedial agents were those bearing a 


normal relation to the vital organism, as air, light, water, food, 
exercise, sleep, electricity, etc. He came to New York in 1840, 
established a water cure in 1844, obtained a charter for a school 
of Hygiene in 1852, and died at Florence Heights. N. J., where 
R. T. TRALL, M. D. be had conducted an institution for twelve years, Sept. 23. 1877. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


A system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Designed as a guide to fam- 

ilies and students, and a text-book for physicians. 12 mo. Two vol- 

umes in one. 966 pp, 461 Illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. Library 
Edition, $4.50. 

This work treats the subject under eight distinct heads, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; Diet- 
etics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practic of Water-Treatment; Special Pathol- 
ogy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. It con- 
tains a Glossary, Table of Contents, and complete Index. In the general plan and arrange- 
ment of the work, the wants and necessities of the people have been kept steadily in view. 
Whilst almost every topic of interest in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathol. 
ogy, Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly presented, those of practical utility are always 
put prominently forward. The theories and hypotheses upon which the popular drug- 
practice is predicated are controversea, and the why and wherefore of their fallacy clearly 
demon-trated. 


The Family Gymnasium ; 


Containing the most improved methods of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
listhenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal Exercises to the Development of 
the Bodily Organs, the invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
tion of Health, and the Cure of Disease and Deformities. 12 mo, 215 
рр:, 42 illustrations. Cloth, $1.26. 


In this excellent work the author has aimed to selec’. the very best material from аи au- 
cessible sources. It is designed for men and women, boys and girls, sick and weil, the 
whole family, and for everybody. It will render the expense and the necessity of joining 
а gymnasium unnecessary. It is specially important to persons of sedentary habits, and to 
all who have not an abundance of out-door exercise. 4 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 


A Practical Treátise on the Nature and Causes of excesses and un- 
natural Sexual Indulgences. The Diseases and Injuries resulting 
therefrom, with their Symptoms and Home Treatment. 12 mo, 118 
pp., paper, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF R. T. TRALL, M D.—Continued. 
Popular Phvsiology. 


À Familiar Exposition of the Structures, Functions, and Relations of 
the Human System and their Application to the Preservation of 
Health. 12 mo, 223 pp., 191 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is the only work on Physiology adapted to the use of schools, or ав u text-book in 
families, which is written from a well-established Hygienic standpoint. 


Sexual Physiology 


Avd Hygiene; or, The Mysteries of Man. Revised Edition. 12 mo, 
844 pp. Portrait of Author and 111 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


This is considered the most perfect book of its kind published, and the fact that over 
50,000 copies have been sold attests its popularity. The style of the work is adapted to the 
popular rather than to the professional reader. Its sole object is to instruct the masses of 
the people on those subjects which have hitherto been to them, in great part, a sealed book. 


Uterine Diseases and Displacements. 


A practical Treatise on the various diseases, malpositions, and struc- 
tural derangements of the uterus and its appendages. 12 mo, 162 
pp. Illustrated with fifty-three colored plates. Cloth, $5.00. 


Tuis book should be in the hands of all who would understand the subjects to which it is 
devoted. The colored plates are the best found in any work, and add very much to the 
value of the work as well as the cost. 


Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 


Plates arranged expressly for Lectures on Health, Physiology, etc., 
representing the normal position and life size of all the internal vis- 
cera, magnified illustrations of the organs of the special senses, and a 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. A set of 
six colored and mounted on rollers. $20 net, by express. 


The Hydropathic Cook- Book, 


With Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12 mo, 226 pp., 
98 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


This work, in addition to the recipes, contains a Philosophical Exposition of the Relations 
of Food to Health; the Chemical Elements and Proximate Constitution of Alimentary 
Principles; the Nutritive Properties of all kinds of Aliments; the Relative Value of Vege- 
table and Animal Substances; the Selection and Preservation of Dietetic Material, etc. 


The True Healing Art; 


Or, Hygienic vs. Drug Medication. An address delivered in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 12 mo, 102 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


This is a grand statement of the principles of Hygiene as opposed to Drug Medication, 
and will be enjoyed by all who read it. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF R. T. TRALL, M.D.—Continued. 


The Hygienic Hand-Book ; 


Intended as a practical guide to the Sick Room. Arrenged alphabet- 


ically. 
movements. 


With an appendix, illustrative of the Hygoio-therapeutio 
12 mo, 300 pp., 49 Illustrations. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Тпів book was written by Dr. Trall after twenty-five years of practice, and is а | ook of 
ready reference for all who wou'd know how to care for themselves or others. 


Digestion and Dyspepsia. 


A complete Biplane of the Physiology of the Digestive Processes, 


with the Symp 


oms and Treatment of Dyspe 


sia and other Disorderg 


of the Digestive Organs. 12 mo, 160 pp., 51 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


This book is the best work published on the subject. Jte illustrations show, in all possi- 
ble fullness, every process of digestion. All the causes of dyspepsia are given with ful- 


directions for home treatment. 


cause of nearly all the diseases from which the human race is suffering. 


Dyspepsia is a disorder which, in various forms, ie the 


It is important tc 


know how to treat it, and this book conveys the necessary inforroation. 


Would prove of immense value to thou- 
sands of sufferers from this terrible disease. 
—Huntingdon Journal. 

A work of great value to the victims of 
dyspepsia as well as to the general public, 
and will be found invaluable in every fam- 
ily where the laws of health are properly 
regarded.— Vermonter. 

We have read it carefully, and earnestly 
recommend it to the perusal of every one. 
How to avoid dyspepsia, if you have it not, 
or how to cure it if you have it; and that, 


too, by the simplest means within the react 
of all, is info:mation that we hail as the 
harbinger of a new era wherein dwelletb 
knowledge. —Portsmouth Chronicle. 

The autbor talks in a straightforward, 
sensible manner on these subjects, divested 
of all medical technicalities.- Western Rural. 

Dr. Trall, the author, has for years en- 
joyed a wide reputation as a writer upoa 

jene as well as upon health topics gen- 
erally. He is a clear, forcible. and thor- 
oughly informed writer.— Znter- Ocean. 


The Mother's Hygienic Hand-Book 


For the Normal Development and Trainin 
and the Treatment of their Diseases with 


186 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


of Women and Children, 
ygienic Agencies. 12 mo, 


The great experience and ability of the author enabled him to give just that practical ad- 
vice which mothers need so often all through their lives, and this will he found by far the 
best work on the subject yet published. It covers the whole ground, and, if it be carefully 
read, will go far toward giving us an “ Enlightened Motherhood.” 


The work is written from the experience 
of more than thirty years of hygienic prac- 
tice, in which the anthor claims so great a 
degree of success as to entitle his sugges- 
tions to considerable attention from all who 
look upon therapeutics as a progressive 
acience.— The Tribune. 

The author ів well qualified by experience 
to give practical advice on the important 
subject of the work. His treatise covers 
the whole ground, snd gives the information 
C but delicately expressed. — The Meth- 

ist. 


A Health Catechism. 


12 mo, 35 pp, 6 Illustrations. 
Sent by mail, postpaid. on receipt of price. 


Tae Мотнек'в Hyaagsic Hanp-Boox con- 
tains, in small compass, a larger amount of 
valuable and intelligently imparted informa- 
tion for young mothers, nurses, and those 
expecting to bear children or bave the care 
of them. All such persons should have re- 
course to some book of this class, written 
by a physician, rather than to the doubtful 
knowledge which is imparted by neighbor- 
ing oracles and even by tender-hearted per- 
puse of limited experience.— The Christian 

піоп. 


Paper, 10 cents. 
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THE WORKS OF R T. TRALL, M. D.—Continued. 


The Hygiean Home Cook-Book ; 


Or, Healthful and Palatable Food without condiments, 12 mo, 72 
pp Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


This is a recipe book founded on Dr. Trali's experience in preparing foods for his healtk 
institution without the use of yeast, acids, grease. or condiments. As such it is of value to 
those who '* eat to live." 


The True Temperance Platform. 


Аъ Exposition of the Fallacy of Alcoholic Medication. - Being the 
substance of addresses delivered in the Qoen concert rooms and in 
Exeter Hall, London. 16 mo, 162 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is a masterly work and should be in the hands of all who appreciate the value of 
good arguments in behalf of temperance. 


The Alcoholic Controversy ; 


A Review of the Westminster Review on the Physiological Errors of 
Teetotalism. 12 mo, 114 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


The writer holds that alcohol, employed as a medicine or a beverage, is always and un- 
der all circumstances an abnse, and substantiates his views by his experiences and observ. 
ations. 


The Human Voice; 
Its Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and Training - 
with Rules of Order for Lyceums, etc. 12 mo, 110 pp., 43 Illustra 
tions. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. 


12 mo, 36 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
The best statement of the case ever made, and the reading of it will certainly lessen the 
use of meat. 


The Bath: 


Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. 12 mo, 77 pp., 25 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 50 cents: paper, 25 cents. 


Water-Cure for the Million. 
The processes of Water-Cure explained. 12 mo, 44 pp. Paper, 15c. 


This work exposes po»^ular errors, contrasts Hygienic and Drug Medication, gives rules 
for Bathing, Dieting, Exercising, ctc., and practical directions for home trement. 


Diseases of the Throat and Lungs: 


Consumption, Diptheria, Pneumonia, ete., and their proper treatment. 
12 mo, 39 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


+ Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF JOEL SHEW, M. D. 


JORL BHEW, M. D. 


The Family Physician. 


Dr. Joel Shew was the originator of the Water Cure 
Journal, the publication of which was assumed by Fowler & 
Wells in 1846, and which, after sixteen years of successful man- 
agement, passed into other hands. He was a natural hydro- 
pathist, being at an early age accustomed to use cold water and 
snow to allay the inflamation of & burn or wound that he had 
sustained. He was the pioneer in American water-cure. He 
visited Europe twice for the purpose of studying methods of 
treatment practiced there, introduced hydropathy into his prac- 
tice in New York City, and by his courage, energy, and per- 
severance placed the theory on a commanding level. 


A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser. With Reference to the 
Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, 
and Casualties of every kind. With a Glossary and copious Index. 
12 mo, 816 рр., 279 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00. Library Edition, 83.50. 


The remedies used are hygienic, and the directions are given for home treatment which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the reader to avoid the necessity of calling a physician, 
and the Laws of Life and Health are made so plain as to enable one to avoid sickness and 
the infirmities which come from a violation of the conditions of health. 


It possesses the most practical utility of It is a very able and excellent work, and 
any of the author's contributions to popular | one which we can heartily recommend to 
medicine, and is well adapted to give the | every family ; it is everything that its name 
rrader an accurate idea of the functions of | purports to be. — Scientific American. 
the kuman system.— New York T'ribune. 


It is exceedingly comprehensive, and well The different cases upon which it treata 


illustrated. 


It contains ғ. 


great deal of in- ! number over níne hundred, in each of which 


formation and sound advice, which every | the symptoms, the cause, and the manner of 
reader. whatever his views on medicine, | treatment, are given.—Clinton Tribune. 
would consider valuable.—N. Y. Courier. 


Letters to Women. 
On Midwifery and the Diseases of Women. A descriptive and prac- 


tical work. 


12 mo, 432 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


This work shows the superiority of water treatment in Menstruation and its Disorders, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteri, Spinal Diseases, and other 
weaknesses of Females, Pregnancy and ite Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, and 
the General Management of Childbirth, Nursing, etc. In a series of confidential letters to 
women on tne subjects indicated above, covering all the special disorders, physical troubles, 
and infirmities to which woman is specially subject, the author gives specific professional 
directions for care and treatment, with or without the aid of a physician. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth ; 


With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment in miti- 
gating the pains and perils of the Parturient State. By Dr. Shew. New 
edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. Editor Phreno- 
logical Journal. 


12 mo, 131 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Health in the Household : 


Or, Hygienic Cookery. Ву Susanna W. Dodds, A. M., 
M. D. 12 mo, 608 pp. Second Edition Cloth, or fine 
Oil Cloth, $2.00. 


This is undoubtedly the most complete work on the healthful prep. 
aration of food ever published. The object of the work is to enable 
health seekers to furnish their tables witli food that is wholesome, 
and at the same time palatahle. The recipes are explicit and accu- 
rate, The Hygienic Dietary is given, and for the benefit of persors 
- who are nct thoroughly converted to the system a compromise sys- 
К = tem is given, that is relatively plain and healthful. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value | upon every page. It is more than a book of 
in every household to those who will intel- | recipes for making soups, and pies, and 


ligently appreciate the author's standpoint. | cake; it is an educator of how to make the 
— Scientific American. home the abode of healthful people. The 

Аза comprehensive work оп the subject | Writing is systematic, precise, aud no re- 
of healthful cookery, there is no other in | сіре is given, we are assured, that has not 
print which is superior, and which brings | been fully and carefully tested. — Jnter- 
the subject so clearly and squarely to the | Ocean. 


understanding of an average housekeeper. If it were in every household there would 
— Methodist der. be far less misery in the world.—South and 
She evidently knows what she is writin West. 


about, and her book is eminently practica 


The Diet Question. 


Giving the Reason Why. From “ Health in the Household," or Hy- 
ienie Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 12 mo., 100 рр. 
Paper. 25 cents. 


All who are interested in the reason why for rules of diet, and all who would eat for 
health and strength, should read this valuable treatise. It will help you to know how to live. 


Food and Diet. 


With observations on the Dietetical Regimen, suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of 
some of the Principal Metropolitan and other establishments for 
Paupers. Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. By Jonathan 
Pereira, M. D., Е. R 5 Edited by Chas, A. Lee, M. D. 8 vo, 322 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

The best work on the Chemical Analysis of foods. 


Nature's Household Remedies; 


For the prevalent disorders of the Human Organism. Dy Felix L. 
Oswald, M. D. 12 mo, 229 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
The author of this work is one of the keenest and most critical writers on medical sub. 
jects now before the public, and writes soundly and practically. 
Dr. Oswald is known as a writer on sci- There is a good deal in this book to be 
entific subjects and an extensive traveler, | read with profit. Dr. Oswnld's style is suc- 
who never hesitates to express a stroug | cinct and vigorous; indeed there nre few 


opinion, — Sun. writers that surpuss him.— Hartford Post. 
The book is packed full of common sense, We commend the volume to thoughtful, 

and deserves general patronage.— Central | careful readers who can take facts aud form 

Baptist. ' their own conclusions.— Contributor, Boston, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
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RIGHT SELECTION IN WEDLOCK, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a wantof knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and 
who should not, giving portraits to illustrate the 
Temperaments and the whole subjectfully, The 
right age to marry, mental and intellectual as- 
pects of marriage, feelings und sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, 
marriage of cousins, etc. Price only ten cents 
by mail. ARE THEY WELL МАТЕР? 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS, 


AND HOW TO JUDGE IT. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


This work gives practical instructions 
for judging inherited resemblances. By 
its aid students may learn to tell at а 
glance which parent à person resembles 
and correctly infer much concerning the 
character. The work is illustrated by 
forty-seven cuts, and is sent by mail, on 
LIKE FATHER OR MOTHER? receipt of price, only ten cents. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


My Right Place in Life, and How to Find It. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


An effort to introduce people to the line of industrial 
and economic effort to which they are best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. Tbe mental and 
physical qualifications for trades, and professional life, 
receive consideration ; and illustrations show heads of 
the ideal merchant. physician, lawyer, minister, editor р P e 
andengineer. Sent, postpaid, for ten cents, LAWYER OR DOCTOR? - 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. “илз оох norn. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and “Keeping a Mate” the author gives points of 
interest to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish 
-some one to love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 
By mail, ten cents. 
THE FOUR, AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 


FUWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 Eust 21st St., New Yorl. 
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A SUMMER OFFER. 
A Clearance List of Books Without Regard to Cost 


In connection with our removal we offered a number of our bouks at very low prices; a good many were 
sold—of some all there were of others we have copies still on hand ; and we also offer some books, 
damaged a little in moving, and make up the following as a summer list : 


The Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 520 pp. Extra cloth binding. 
Price $1.50. Reduced to 50 cents. Postage 10c. 
This is unquestionably the best work on the Preventable causes of Disease ever published. The 
copies we offer for sale are remnants of an edition offered as a premium with the JoURNAL. 


The кен SAMO of the Origin of Species. Ву Benjamin G. Ferris. $1.50. Reduced to 50c. 
ostage 10c, 
This is a remnant of an edition which we desire to close out before publishing another. 
The Temperance Reformation. Its History from the First Temperance Soclety to the Maine Law 
In 1851. 465 pp. Published at $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
A valuable work for those desirous of the history of the early Temperance movement. 
Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfull. 400 pp. Price $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
This is the werk of a keen, careful observer, about America, our people, institutions, etc. We offer 
the balance of the edition, some shelf-worn, but all complete and In a fair condition. 
A Lucky Waif. ву Е. E. Kenyon. Price $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
This is a story of Home and School life, full of suggestions to mothers and teachers. The balance of 
the edition, some slightly shelf-worn, and others entirely fresh. 
Master-Pieces. From Pope, вор, Milton, Coleridge aud Goldsmith. Very fully illustrated. Price 
$1.95. 40c. Postage 8с. 
Some slightly damaged and solled. 
Bvery-day Biography. By Amelia J. Calver. 12 mo, 378 pp., Cloth, $1.50. Reduced to оос. Postage тос. 
Containing a collection of brief biographies arranged for every day in the year, as a book of reference for 
the teacher, student, Chatauquan, and home circles. : 
A NaturalSystem of Blocution and Oratory: By Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. 8vo. 65; 
pp., illustrated. Cloth $2. Reduced to $1. ostage tsc. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution considered in its three-fold nature—Men:al, Physiolog- 
ical and Expressional. 
Wesaver's Works for the Young. :2m0.,626 pp. Cloth $2.50. Reduced to $125. Postage isc. 
Embracing the three volumes entitled ** Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes,” '* Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women," ** Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and the Wrong Way." 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In seven parts. By Coleridge. People's edition, boards, iilus- 
trated, 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 
Ready for Business: Or Choosing an Occupation. By George J. Manson. :әто. 108 pp. Cloth, 75c. 
educed to soc. 
A series of practical papers for Boys. 
Poreordained. Ву ап Observer. :2mo, 99 pp. Cloth, 75c. Reduced to soc. 
A story of Heredity and of special parental Influences. This book should be read by all who are married 
and by everyone who contemplates marriage. 
Gems of Goldsmith, including The Traveler, the Deserted Village, and The Hermit, with notes and 
illustrations, and a sketch of the author. People's edition, boards 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 
The Fallacies in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” A criticism on Henry George's theory by Wm. Han- 
son. Published at $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 6c. 
Of interest to all in these times of discussion. We wish to close out remnant of last edition. 
How 591 be Бооваваѓо on the Road as a Commercial Traveler. By an old Drummer. Price. We. 
uced to 10c. 
We have à number of copies of the first edition of this, which we wish to close out as the new edition 
1в now ready. 
Studies in fit. Luke, containing the Greek Testament with interlinear word for word English 
Translation from the Emphatie Diaglott. Cloth, 50c. Reduced to 2c. Postage, 5c. 
If simply as а literary curiosity it will be of great interest. 
Electrical Psychology. A course of 12 lectures by Dr. Dods. Cloth, $1.00. Reduced to 25c. Post- 


age, 6c. 
We havea few copies of this damaged by water. 
The Катыш: A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture. 156 pp. Ргїсе,30с. Reduced іо 15c. Pre- 
paid. 
Domestic Animals. A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horses, etc. Price, 30c. Reduced to 15e. Pre- 
paid. 


Newman Hall’s Lectures on Temperance. Price, $1.00. Reduced to 25c, Postpaid. 

Philosophy of Sacred History, Cousidered in relation to Human Aliment and tbe Wines of 
Scripture. By Sylvester Graham. Published at $2.00 ; price, 30c. Postage, 10c 

We have a number of copies of this, a little damaged by fire aud water. 

The Conversion of Bt. Paul. By Geo. Jarvis Greer, D.D. Price, $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage, бс. 

The Human Nature Library, in sets complete of 20 numbers. Price, $2.00. Reduced to $1.00. 

We have put up some sets of these in packages, which we will sell as above ; but only in sets. One 
dollar never bought as much good reading before. Over 600 pages for $1.C0. 

Heads and Paces: How to Study Them, a manual of character reading. Paper; 40c. Damaged 
copies at 20c. 

By the Pound. We will send miscellaneous numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the Science of 
Health, Kindergarten Magazine, Child Culture, medical усш. weekly newspapers, some odd 
pamphlets and second-hand hand bocks, in packages of five pounds, for $1.00. 

Hee prices are net, and the offers are good to the first of September, or until stock is sold. Address 
all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers. 27 Fast 21st Street, New York. 
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C. F. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FOWLER ё 


Н. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus, Manager. 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS Co. was incorporated un: 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose- 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


The Subscription rrice of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOUBNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers. 

Mone; “when sent by mail, should be (n the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, от Registered Letters. 
Ail Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it із almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stam pe will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the lettera, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid aa well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re. 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
eure and give name and full address every time you 
awrite, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., and not to any person connedted- with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new Last 
of ** Books for Women ™ will be sent to any address 
3n receipt of stamps for postage. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE INSTITUTE—NEXT SEPTEMBER. 

ON the first Tuesday of September, the 
sixth day of the month, the regular ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology will begin. As the classes will 
meet in the new hall, which has been 
specially fitted up for the institute's 
permanent use, the students who will 
assemble and the lecturers who take part 
in the curriculum, will have advantages 
such as were enjoyed at no previous 
session. The arrangement of the cabi- 
net collections and the furnishings of 
the hall are new and convenient, so that 
the students may prosecute their studies 
with the expectation of deriving the ut- 
most benefit from their attendance upon 
the course. A large class is expected to 
inaugurate the opening year in the new 
relations. As a considerable number of 
former students have shown interest in 
the progress of the Institute, a good pro- 
portion of them will probably attend 
for a second or third course. An in- 
quiry sent to the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will receive immediate 
attention, and a circular furnishing 
particulars as to terms and curricu- 
lum, will be sent to the inquirer's ad- 
dress. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, May, 
has an excellent variety of selections from the 
best current sources. A Word with Physicians, 
The Electrical Cure of Cancer, Latest Electrical 
Discovery, Chicago and Its Exhibition, are very 
suggestive to the modern optimist. E. R. Pelton, 
New York. 


American Art Journal has entered upon its 
thirtieth year in vigorous fashion, and with a tak- 
ing cover. New York. 


Pacific Medical Journal shows enterprise in the 
medical profession of the Pacific coast. Monthly, 
San Francisco. 


Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal—This practical 
monthly has in its May number the best address 
to a graduatin 


class that we have seen in years. 
It is worth r 


ing through, 


Lippincott'a announces for June a complete 
story, entitled * John Gray; A Kentucky Tale of 
the Olden Time Early Editoria] Experiences," and 
among other topics the following—Smithers, The 
Great American Desert, On the Idaho Trail, Le 
Crosse (in the Athletic Series), The Woman of the 
Plains, The Struggle for the West, and other 
topics. Philadelphia. 


Popular Science Monthly, of which the June num. 
ber has a new chapter in the warfare of science, 
discussing Galileo, The Survival of the Unfit; 
Ancient Civilizations of America, Korean Moun- 
tains and Mountaineers, The Animal View of Man, 
A Sketch of William Huggins, and other topics. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


Century for May has for ite filustrated topics 
the following: A Sketch of the Period of Colum- 
bus, with a fine portrait of the explorer ; Thomae 
Couture. the French humoristic painter ; Coast 
and Inland Yachting; Licini, an Italian Old 
Master; Homesteads of the Blue Grass; Architect- 
ure at the World's Columbus Exposition ; The 
Chosen Valley. Coiumbus fills a large space in 
our current literature now, and it is well thus to 
glorify the American ceiebration of his grand 
work. Century Co., New York. 


Boston Journal of Commerce—Well edited and 
broad in its trade views. and given occasionally to 
consider matters of public interest outside of its 
immediate province. 


_Education, monthly—An exponent of educa- 
tional theories and methods of the higher degree. 
Karson & Paimer, Boston, 


Harpers’ Magazine for May opens with a New 
England novel, *Jane Field," well illustrated. 
An important literary feature is an article on 
* Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” Por- 
traits are given of Mr. and Mrs. Browning and of 
their friend Mr. Milsand, also a view of the tomb of 
Mrs. Browning in Florence. * Тһе German Army 
of To-day”; a strikingly interesting description 
of “The Dakotas”; ©“ From the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea”; '* The Private School for Girls "; 
" Amerigo Vespucci "; a humorous story, entitled 
“The Courtship of Jessekiah Brown"; a French- 
Canadian dialect story, " Malouin," are a nong 
the other notable features. New York. 


“ Godey's Lady's Book" is like new wine, im- 
рготей y age; the June number is a gem 
worthy of the richest setting. 
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Gur New Headquarters.--As this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL goes to press we are fairly well 
settled in our new office. On the 16th a somewhat 
formal opening to the place was given, the cabi- 
net of the Institute having been placed in the: 
cases prepared for the purpose, on the second floor: 
of the building, set apart for this purpose and the: 
lectures of the Institute. During the day a num- 
ber of the members of the New York Association. 
of Graduates were present receiving and enter- 
taining callers by explaining the specimens, and 
&nswering inquiries in regard to the subject. In 
the evening Prof. Sizer gave a lecture to a large 
audience on “Why a Knowledge of Phrenology 
Should be Extended,” which was listened t« with 
great interest. 

We find our office to be bright and airy, and: 
better facilities for the transaction of our busi~ 
ness than we have ever had before, and the gen- 
eral opinion of our friends is that we have made a. 
good move. It will take time to determine its ef- 
fect upon our business interests. We heartily 
extend to our readers an invitation to visit us, 
and assure them of a hospitabie welcome. The 
cabinet is so separated from our business depart- 
ment that better facilities are given for its exam- 
ination and study, and the public are cordially 
welcome to the advantages which it offers freely. 


Statuette Groups,—The popularity of 
those artistic works made by Mr. John Rogers is 
certainly a tribute to his genius, and one that is. 
deserved, for each of these 1s a study in human 
nature that would please any one interested in 
this line. Mr. Rogers will send his iliustrated 
catalogue to any one who will address John Rogers, 
14 W. 12th street, mentioning the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Pbrenological Meetlugs.—On the first 
Monday evening of each month the Association of 
Graduates will hold a meeting in the new halb 
where subjects of interest relating to Phrenology 
will be considered in a way that wili prove both 
entertaining and educational. At the June meet- 
ing Mr. C. E. Cady wili consider ‘Тһе Importance 
of Phrenology to the Young Man," and the mem- 
bers will take part in a discussion of the subject. 
Our readers are invited to attend these meetings 
and bring their friends. 


A Summer Dish.—Wheat may be well 
considered the king of cereals. Cereais thegreat 
summer foods and Wheatena the best of ali "Burn- 
mer Dishes." If there areany of our readers who 
have not tried it, we say do it now, follow direc- 
tions on the packages,and our word for it, '* you'll 
like it," and this is only one of the many good 
foods described in the pamphlet published and 
sent forth оу the Health Food Co. (See adv't.) 


Qur New Home—Our readers get some- 
what of an idea of our new place of businees from 
cut oo fourth cover. 
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THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Those of our readers who have read "Phre- 
nology & Science," which contains addresses by 
the class of 1891, will have noticed that we havea 
large number of people from different partsof our 
own country,and some from foreign countries, who 
are seeking to study Phrenology for the sake of 
the benefit which they may derive from it. 

Some of these students have studied Phrenology 
alone without instruction and have practised 
more or less for years, and sume of them have 
secured very fair success. There are several in- 
stances in connection with the Institute which 
show that a man, though he may give an accept- 
able lecture and an acceptable examination with- 
out instruction from the Institute, he will double 
his power and his income by the instruction 
which the Institute imparts, 

If а man is to follow Phrenology as a profession, 
the more he can know about It, the better he can 
present the subject and himself to the audience 
oc the patrons, the better it is for him and for the 
science as well as for the public. 

There are hundreds of business men who need 
more knowledge of human character, how toread 
acd to study it. " 

Oae of our students, when applying, sald that 
he did not expect to become a public phrenologist 
or a lecturer, but he wanted to study it to aid him 
in understanding human character in business. 
He worked at the same business for six months 
&fter he graduated and he increased his income 
125 per cent., and his test of improvement was not 
& freak of fancy or fortune, for he had been work- 
ing in the same field, in the same business, along- 
side of a young man of more talent than himself, 
who could do month after month 50 per cent, more 
business than he could. The first six monthsafter 
he left the Institute he doubled the matter right 
back on his competitor, and accomplished 50 per 
cent. more than he did, which amounted to 125 
per cent. improvement. 

A preacher in the West hungered for Phre- 
nology, he desired a course in the Institute to aid 
him in hia work; and after he graduated he re- 
turned to his pastorate, and his skill as a 
preacher to draw an audience and instruct it, hia 
power with men, had been so enbanced that he 
crowded his house, his name found its way to the 
capital of his State and he received a call at more 
than double the salary, and thus broadened his 
fieid and his standard of ability for his work. 

Teachers, perhaps, need to understand Phre- 
nology and know how to apply it more than any 
other person. We have reason to believe that 
Phrenology would aid any teacher in instructing 
and controlling pupils. in gaining and holding their 
affections and their interest, and in extending 
the influence and power of those engaged in 
school work. 

In eome of the essays which have appeared in 
the JouRNAL within the last year on the subject of 
the utility of Phrenology, old teachers have told 
how they have been able to mould, master and 
manage the pupils under their charge. In one 
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case several pupils from the same family had been 
treated and taught by him according to eavhone's 
peculiarity of character and talent, and they were 
80 varied as to be startling in their differences, 
but he managed one as easily as he did the others, 
because he could read them to start with. 

If every pupil in a Normal School could have an 
opportunity of studying that which the Institute 
teaches its pupils, it would double the power of 
teachers so instructed ; for reaily, without Phre- 
nology a teacher goes into a schoolroum almost 
like a blind man in a drug store; he could open 
the bottles and taste and smell, and if he were 
& pharmaceutist he would know what he was 
dealing with, perhaps, but it would take a good 
while for him во (nd what he wanted, and there 
would be some risks of his makiog mistakes. 

A man who wishes to be a merchantor traveling 
salesman, wants to be able to interest, guide 
and influence and succeed with every kind of a 
тап he touches. 

In а crowded school there is some degreecf uni- 
formity as to scholastic attainment of forty оз 
fifty pupiis in the school; but in traffic, in busi 
ness and bargaining, people are ignorant, or they 
&re well informed, or half informed; they have 
experiences in different fields of knowledge, and 
the trader or salesman takes the men, and in five 
minutes secures success or fails utter y, or 
partially, partly because he does not know what 
type of man he has, 

We knew & canvasser in a commercial way, who 
desired to introduce a new article to one line of 
trade. A man had started with sampies and had 
been gone long enough to get discouraged and dis, 
gusted ; he bad consumed $65 lu expenses and had 
sold $85 worth of goods; his work tended to 
poverty in every way. The canvasser referred to 
was requested to take the samples. He did not 
know any more about the goods than the first 
man did who tried it. He went into the same com- 
munity, in a single city where there were 
seventy-six dealers in that line of goods, and he 
obtained orders averaging $8 each from 73 of those 
76 dealers—in fact, he swept the field clean. But 
this canvasser happened to understand Phre- 
ology ; he could take in a man's make-up before 
he sald а word, and present himself and his sub. 
ject to him іп а way to accomplish the work. 

One man was accustomed to order every can- 
vasser out of his place, and other men in that 
line kept suggesting to this canvasser that such 
a house was one of the leading houses in the 
city on purpose to get him to go there. He 
tried it and went in and canvaseed the man easier 
than he had done any one of the twenty-three he 
had canvassed in his first day's work, 

» He instantly saw the man was as lordly as 
Philip Second of Spain, and ata distance he made 
his humble service, and the man came and asked 
him what he could do for him. He stated that he 
had called to show his samples and leave his card; 
he did not ask him to buy. When the man had seen 
the samples he said, '* Do you supply the goods!’ 
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All the canvasser had to do was (о say, ‘ Yes, at 
certain prices," and he instantly said, ‘‘We must 
have something of this sort," and he entered his 
name in the book in his own handwriting, to the 
great astonishment of the men who had wished to 
bring about a meeting between this canvasser and 
the man iu question; for when he had mastered 
the situation he went back and inquired why they 
bad sent him, 

If a hundred men were to be sent out as can- 
vassers on а salary, and they could have a course 
of instruction in Phrenology they would be able 
to read a man without listening to his remarks, 
for when a stranger comes in presumably to can- 
vass men, sometimes they wil] put on methods of 
conversation and management that are merely 
doi3asa blind or to test the canvasser, and his 
comprebensior of their spirit ; but a knowledge of 
the true nature of man will enabie him to touch 
upon his busines and his customers as a pianist 
studies the score and touches the instrument. 

Everybody seems to kuow there is a difference 
between men in their power of canvassing 
strangers for апу object. One man has a natural 
instinct to understand men better than others, he 
is meliow and pliable, capable of using what he 
Knows to better advantage than others, but it 
runs in certain lines. A phrenologist will under- 
stand a man who is utterly ditTerent from himself 
&ud will know how he should address him in order 
to secure success, 

There are phyricians who have graduated well, 
they understand their profession, but they lack 
the facility of moulding the people they meet in 
euch а way as to awaken confidence and command 
respect. 

One of our students who was a physician went 
back to his field of practice and reported that he 
was astonished at the increased facility to meet, 
mould and master those with whom he had occa- 
sivu to deal, 

Parents, or those who contemplate the prob- 
ability of parentage, should study Phrenology and 
take what the Institute teaches as a means of 
convenience and facility in controlling the objects 
of their iove and affection. 

Many a mother wants to doher duty; she loves 
her children, but somehow she does not under- 
stand human character, and she and her children 
pull in contrary ways, and there is always more 
or less of bickering, heart-burning, sadness and 
failure. 

А young mother who was for years a reporter 
of phrenological examinations in our office has 
several children one or two of whom are perhaps 
as difficult children to manage as could be found. 
She wiil take them in hand and work, through 
their faculties, in such а way as to make them 
seek to do and glad to do what she wishes, while 
they wiil be turbulent, disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable towards everybody else. It is really 
amusing to see with what facility she meets and 
masters every case as it rises. What she learned 
in the Phrenologleal Rooms in regard to Phre- 
nology, how to manage and mould people, is of 
infinite advantage to her In herhome government. 
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There is no walk inlife which would not be 
greatly enhanced in success and happiness if the 
factors connected with these pursuits and inter- 
esta could understand human character better 
than they do. 

Men who have learned to drive horses do lt a 
good deal more successfully than those who have 
not. There are mea who will buy horses that 
have been badiy treated and have learned unde- 
sirable habits, and they will get the horses for a 
spoiled horse price, and in three months the horse 
will be as docile as a kitten under better manage- 
ment ; but this man has spent half a lifetime In 
learning probably, and be has an appetite for 
it to start with. 

If there could be a school to give instruction to 
men whose business it is to treat and handle 
horses, it would soon be seen who could manage & 
team wisely and favorably for the team; but 
human nature acting on human nature, being prop- 
erly instructed in the laws relating tothat nature, 
would show the benefit of the instruction even 
more than couid be evinced by the one who would 
manage horses. Few men have much knowledge ав 
to what a horse thirks and what little things may 
be done to his advantage. 

The great point to be made in this matter is 
this: that men differ in their organizations, one 
ів self-possessed, another is not ; one is proud, an- 
other ів not; one is firm, another mellow ; oue (в 
cautious, another rash ; one has love of gain and 
is eager to strain points to secure prosperity, an- 
other is indifferent to it; one has policy. another 
is too frank ; one is affectlonate, another seems to 
be deficient in that respect ; one has memory,an- 
other iacks it. And these different traits are 
very readily manifest to one who is skilled in this 
subject, for if be meets a man who is lacking in 
particular respects he knows what other facuities 
to address to reach necessary resuits. If a man 
is deficient in memory, be wili contrive some 
means by which to impress other facuities with 
the topic involved and thus bridge over this want 
of facility in memory. 

If ten young men couid be taken into an estab- 
lishment, as young men average, and the manager 
could understand each one as Phrenology wouid 
teach him to, he would treat the young men justly 
but differently,and he would get the best service 
out of each one, but he would be able to bridge 
over their deticiencies, exemplify methods of trest- 
ment in given cases that would serve the common 
purpose better. 

One of our last year's students from Mississippi, 
wrote an article in the JouRNAL recently, in which 
he related how he met his school after he had 
graduated, aud it was an astonishment to the 
neighborhood to see the success he secured, and 


_it was as pleasant to the pupils as to the 


parents. 

In every waik and work in life we need to know 
the best methods of accomplishing certain objects 
&nd purposes with certainty and safety, and 
whoever deals with human disposition in any way 
will find phrenology a wonderful aid in hls efforts 
for success. 
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An Artist's Testimoniel,—The follow- 
ing letter, relating as it does to an important ar- 
ticle in the present number, has a special applica- 
tion with reference to the practical work of the 
phrenological examiner. It is published at the 
request of the writer: 


83 BALL STREET, t 
Roxsury, Mass., April 23, 1892. j 
Paor. NELSON SIZER: 

Mv Dear Sin—Asa brief addition to your well 
eatablished and welldeserved renownasa phrenol- 
ogist, this letter is respectfully forwarded. 

Nothing, it seems to me, can more thoroughly 
demonstrate your skili as an examiner of the 
phrenologica! quantities and qualities of the hu- 
man head than the facts herein given. 

I called at your office in June, 1885, being atthat 
time in the service of the city of Boston as a tax 
collector. and requested you to make a full exam- 
ination of my head, and to give me a written 
chart. We had never seen each other before, 
and nothing was said to you by me about myself. 
I simpiy handed my offical card to you. 

In less than five minutes after taking my seat 
in the examination chair it became perfectly clear 
to my mind that the organs of my brain were as 
an open book to you. Step by step—and unhesi- 
tatingly—you announced your decisions, and in 
every case they were ia complete accord with my 
knowledge of myseif. You received me as a tax 
collector, but your examination made me pre- 
cisely what I was and am by nature. ''Ideality " 
and “Sublimity,” the two domiaating qualities of 
being necessary to the fuii education of the artist, 
were marked 7 by you upon the tabie accompany- 
іар my chart; Form, Size, Color, aii cuitivated (6). 
In truth, with one or two exceptions, every one of 
the fifty and more spaces in the phrenological 
table belonging to the papers given to meby you, 
after your examination of my head, contains what 
seems to me the proper marking, &result in entire 
accordance with my forty years of self-culture. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES A. BARBY. 


Vacation Time.—It has come to be a 
custom or habit in wll people in cities and towns, 
and even many engaged in country occupations, 
to take summer vacations, and this undoubtedly 
adds to health and strength, ability to work. anda 
longer life but there is something to be considered 
besides stopping one's occupations. This Vacation 
Time must be spent in a way that will prove ad- 
vantageous, and to promote this the editor of the 
PH&ENoLOoG:!CAL JOURNAL, Dr. Drayton, has pre- 
pareda little manual calied Vacation Tlme," with 
hints on Summer Living. It із full of suggestions, 
as to where togoand what todo, which are so prac- 
tical as to be applicable to nearly all conditions of 
life, and many of the hintsin regard to summer diet 
aod methods of dress and exercise, are applicable 
to the season, and at home as well as while on a 
vacation. It is illustrated, and in its compact 
form readable and practicable. Wiji be sent to 
&ny &ddress on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
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Its Purpose and Value.—In making а 
phrenological examination we first study the 
Constitution, Temperament or Make-Up of a per- 
son, Is it fine or coarse in texture, strong or 
weak, high or low? Will polish make it shine, or 
will it be wasted? Is the head large and well 
nourished, or is the body too small to make such 
a brain efficient. How is the head proportioned as 
to the different groups of organs * Are the anima) 
propensities and passions too strong for the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, with a decided leaning 
toward irregularity or criminality of conduct ? le 
the man or woman, boy or girl, ingenious and 
skillful, with a tendency to mechanism, music or 
art, or is there merely plodding, working power, 
with little desire or talent to rise in the world ? Is 
there а natural talent for study and education, 
and if во, in. what direction—literature, science, 
law, theology, medicine, music, the drama or 
engineering ? Or should some plain trade or busi- 
ness be selected, requiring vigor, strength and 
endurance? Is the person polite, pliabie, mellow 
and smooth, or rude, plucky, imperative and over- 
bearing, and inclined to be a master on a ship's 
deck, in a mine, quarry or lumber yard? Even 
such а disposition can be moulded by careful 
effort, so that force may be laudably and profit- 
ably used. Hard work is a means of grace to 
some—to others it sours and breaks down the 
spirit. Judicious training elevates and regulates 
wayward character—the want of it spoiis thou- 
sands whose fire and force might bless the world. 
What are my son's strong and weak points ? What 
are my daughter's excellencies and failings ? How 
can I lead them to be'ali I wish and avoid all I 
fear’ What can they best to do to earn а living, 
or toe win honor and happiness? What kind of 
temperament and disposition would be suited to 
them In Marriage? Phrenoiogy and Physiology, 
or the Jaws of mind and body, properly applied, 
will light the pathway that leads to righteousness 
and success. Thousands’ attribute their honor, 
health, success and happiness to such guidance. 


“Small Talk About Business.” By 
A. E. Rice, a banker's business hints for men and 
women. Published by the Fremont Publishing 
Company. Fremont, Ohio. 60 pages. Price, in 
cioth, 60 cents; paper. 30 cents. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. Books upon business topics are. 
common enough, but we have seen none во prac 
tically helpful to all classes as this, It appeals to 
the old, mid ile aged and young, telling them just 
what tbey want to know concerning every-day 
business affairs. It ів receiving hlgh commenda- 
Чоп from тару prominent men, and is а book 
that should be in the hands of every man and 
woman. The book has a pretty appearance, and 
is a gem of the printer's art. 


Moses King, of Boston, the maker of 
many noted guide books is soon to Issue ** King's 
Hand-book of New York City," an elegant and 
elaborate history and description of the American 
metropolis. It will contain 700 new photographic 
views, embodled in 861 pages of text. Bound in 
cloth the price will be merely one dollar. 7 
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Music.—Having more room in our new 
building than needed for our business, we bave 
rented one floor to Mesars, Francis, Day & Hunter, 
a large English music publishing house. This firm 
were the original publishers of very many of the 
popular songs of the day, * Annie Rooney," etc., 
and when the International Copyright Law was 
passed they were the first to opeu an American 
branch that advantage might be taken of it, and 
now their music is copyrighted both in England and 
this country. A large list is now issued and many 
additions are being made of the better class of 
vocal and instrumental music. Catalogues will be 
sent to any of our readers who will apply for it, 
aud the gentlemanly?business manager, Mr. Eycks, 
will be glad to see any of our musical readers who 
may give him a call, 


Fruits, One Half Price.—Desiring to 
give as wide a circulation as possible to Mrs, 
Pooles' excellent work 
ou the Use of Fruits, 
we have decided to issue 
at once a popular edition 
in Spaper cover, which 
will be sold at one half 
tbe price of the standard 
edition, only 50с. Not 
that it is not. well worth 
all that was asked for it, 
but there are those who 
feel that even this 
amount is more than 
they care to spend for a 
work that they have not learned to appreciate, 
If the reduction in price results ín an incrensed 
sle aud in’ an increased use of fruits we shall 
be well pleased, and it cannot fail to bring about 
this result. 

In speaking of this work the Eastern Argus says: 

" That altogether too little fruit is used in the 
family admits of nodoubt, whatever. Every physi- 
cian and other person who bas studled the subject 
concurs in this conclusion. The use of fruit pro- 
motes health. This being so, the more varied and 
Appetizing the preparations of fruit are, the more 
of them will be eaten, and the pleasure in the eat- 
ing wil be enhanced—both of which objects it is 
very desirable to accomplish, This volume, there- 
fore, steps directly into this useful domain of 
cookery—a domain to which no other book is ex- 
clusively devoted, and gathers from every cuisine 
at home and abroad, hundreds of the best methods 
of presenting fruits of all kinds at the table—the 
apple, the most valuable of all fruits, having not 
less than a hundred different ways of preparing 
it. As we have already stated, amid the swarm 
of cook-books, this is the only one devoted ex- 
clusively to the preparation of fruits. It should 
be in every household.” 

The Boston Globe tays: 

“The use of fruits for health, which is being 
urged more and more by sanitarians, demands 
just such a large and varied collection of recipes 
to show the many appetizing forms in which 
fruits may be prepared." 
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There is no family that can afford to be without 
it, and at the reduced price places it within the 
reach of all. 


Short Talks ou Character Building.— 
This is the title of a new work now ready, written 
by Prof. G, T. Howerton, a graduate of the class 
of '01 and the Founder and Proprietor of the 
Phreno-Normal College at Beuna Vista, Miss. 

The Book is founded on Phrenological principles, 
thoroughly practical, and written in а most inter- 
esting style. Considering first “ What is Char- 
acter," and the Factors that go to make up 
Character; The Science of Education, and the 
Utility of Phrenology ; considering then some of 
the Faculties in their relation of Character Build- 
ing—as Hope, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem,. 
Firmness, Approbativeness, Veneration, Spiritu- 
ality, etc. Some of the chapter headings are as 
follows, “Cash Against Credit," "Trying to Ride 
Two Horses," "Get out of Your Own Ligzbt,'" 
"Thinking," ** Reading," “ Talking," “Truth and 
Truthfulness," “ Marriage, proper time," “Which 
wil you Таке? a question for young men," 
“Shall [ take Him? a question for young women," 
"Two Things and a Woman," ~ Yokes,” “Why 
not Help a Man to Rise," “Tbe Old Way and the 
New," winding up with a chapter on the Princi- 
ples of Phrenology. 

There is no young man or woman, no parent or 
teacher, who can afford not to read this sprightly 
work. The interest is very much increased by 
a large number of illustrations, including heade 
and faces showing character, and plates illustrat- 
ing the subject. 1t will be sent by mall post paid 
on receipt of price $1. Agents wanted to intro- 
duce it everywhere. 


A Phreno-Normal College,— We are very 
glad to announce to our readers the establishment 
of a new school on a prenological basis. Mr. G. T, 
Howerton, a graduate of the Institute of the class 
of '931, and the author of our new work culled 
“Short Talks on Character," has just established 
at Buena Vists, Miss., a school in which all its 
pupils have the benefit of a ten wecks' course of 
instruction in Phrenology. in addition to the 
Teacher's Training and Literary Course based on 
the Science of the Mind, as taught by phrenology. 
An announcement of this will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, and ourreaders are requested 
to send for it as «bove, 


Good Form.—This is the title of a 
monthly magazine published by Walter L, Gallup 
& Co., 217 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill., at $2 a 
year or 20 cents a number, It is a household 
magazine, endeavoring to promote the doing of 
the Right Thing at the Right Time in the Right 
Place. Itisattractive in make up, and valuable 
in its contents, and wortby of a wide circulation. 


A Correction.—Editor PARENOLOGIOAL 
JooRNAL: I see by а recent number of your 
journal that a Pennsylvania correspondent speak s 
of me два pupil of Del Sarte. Isimply wish to say 
that I never made such a statement myself. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. Le Favre. 
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Lecturer Wanted.—Dr. Geo. W. Kish- 
paugh, of Holloway, Mich., asks if we can send a 
good phrenological lecturer to that part of the 
Btate, and assuring us that the subject, properly 
presented, would meet with a warm reception. 


Possibly some of our graduates may visit that | 


part of the State, and if so would be glad to com- 
munieate with the doctor at the above address 
and receive his co-operation. 


The First Course of Lectures in the New 
Hall of the American Tastitute of Phrenology is 
being given by the Vegetarian Society of New 
York as follows : 

* Vezetarlanism '’..........Mr. Burcbard Harding. 
Wednesday, May 18th. 
An Eveuing of Oriental Song and Story 
HIP PRIOR ate dee ER ON Mrs. Arthur Smith. 


Franki", . I. sas ҮҮ ҮТ, Dr. E. B Foote, Jr. 
Tuesday, May 3151, 

“ Laws of Life and Health "......Mre. A. Allstrom. 
Tuesday, June 7th. 


GrP". 22: o 232.2255 22&]4 һы Mrs. Le Favre. 


Tickets for the Course... 


Single Admission.,,...... 
. 


4534x214 Olin 
TTT BE СВВЕВ, 
Tickets may Le obtained at this office. 


Shorthand.— The Metropolitan School of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Type-writing has 
been opened in this city, by W. L. Mason, the 
author of Serial Lessons in Phonography which 
we publish, and of the Commercial Dictation 
Book now on Press. Mr. Mason is thoroughly 
competent, and is heartily endorsed by Isaac Pit. 
man Sous, the publisbers of this popular series of 
books. Full particulars will be sent by applying 
to Mr. Mason, No. #5 Fifth avenue, 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


M. Augusta Fairchild, M. D. 
and Summit Streets, Kansas City, 
Mrs. J. T. Campbell, M.D., 158 W. 

New York. 


721 West 18t! 
issouri. 


128th St.. 


The New York Medical College and Hospital 
For Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street 
New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.— Readers will oblige the Pub- 
líshers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
advertisers, that the advertisement waa seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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DIXON'S 222 PENCIL 
AMERICAN 
" GRAPHITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If yeur stationer does not keep them, mention the 
Phrenologica! Journal, and send 160. in «tamps, to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J., for samples worth double the money, 


| The Most Nou ri shin / 


The Noblest Breakfast 
| Food on Earth! 
The Most Palatable / 


The Easiest Digested 
The Quickest Cooked 


| 25 Cents., = 
| All Grocers Sell tt. /д* Су, 8 
FaxkPamphlets FnxE- + / 
LY mailed to allap- / О / 
plicants, o / 
Health Food © é Y/ Some feeble imi- 
Co.'s Offices / О /^ tators are using 
Everywhere. ie] / our trade name 
/ and reputation 
/ / to build themselves 
i / up. Do not seek 
^ true foods from such 
ay / sources. No human 
3X с / being has the smallest- 
4) / right to use the term 
Ed Нелитн Foop (an imi 
/ tation of our firm name), 
A / @niess authorized by us, 
kæ / HEALTH FOOD 00., 
н Head Office: 
61 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
N. E. Office: 


/ 199 Tremont Street. Boston. 

/ Philadelphia Office : t32 Arch St. 
/ Western Office; 

/ 1601 Wabash A venue, Chicago. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


m _ а 
SUT SELL EXCHANGE SRN 
buy, Seti. 567 


= WEAR. ^r 
от 10 Barclay Street. 
Men Yogar" 


| PIANOS, ORGANS $33 up 
A'g'ts wanted. Catalogue PREE. 
Dan'l F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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24 ADVERTISEMENT1S. 


End of Season 


must be thought of. If you're going to have 
your flannels washed i in the old- fashioned, 


something like this by the time the 
leaves fall. Flannel is flannel, and 
it shrinks unless it's washed as it 
А) ought to be—with Pearline. 


Beginning of Season 


is the time to take action. Make 
up your mind now that your tog- 
gery shall be washed only with Pearl- 
ine (you're told just how on every 
package) and you won't have any 

trouble. Look up your last year's 
suits and have them washed with Pearl- 
ine, too. 


LJ 
They'll look like new, and, if too 
small for you, will do for a younger 
generation. 
Beware of imitations. 82. JAMES PYLE. New York, 


ALUMINUM 


Is the wonderful new metal, light 
as wood, bright as silver, and will 
not tarnish. We will send you a 


‘SOUVENIR’ 


Phreno-Normal College, 


А school having a ten months’ course in Phre- 
nology for all its pupils, with complete Teachers’ 
Training and Literary Courses based on the 


SCIENCE OF MIND as taught by Phrenology. Charm (dime «ize) with the Lord's 
Location healthful and delightful. Send for an- | Prayer coined in smallest charac: 
nouncement free, lt will interest you, This is | hint maton Ё ts vr THB ST! 
the school for the friends of Phrenology. LOUIS AGAZINE, or only 


qo TEN CENTS 


G. T. HOWERTON, PROPRIETOR, | ST. LOUIS M CAZINE, 


Buena Vista, Miss. 901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missonri. 


HOW TO PAINT. 


A new work by a Practical Painter, Designe 
for the use of Farners, Tradesmen, Mechanics 
Merchants and as a guide to tbe Professiona 
Painter. Containing » plain, common-sense state- 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF Tie 


v X» = гет | eror rk Чү, s ment of the methods employsq by painters to pro- 
will be sent tò ali applic anes duce satisfactory results in Plain and „Fancy 
VAMES P, DOWNS, PUBLISHER, Painting of every descri tion. Makes ** регу 

243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Man his Owa Painter.” $1. 


E. C, 8ted- 


“The Library of American Literature 25:57 


it i pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. [ul 
Ll ——————— — P ————'ÁVvO— асана D 


Gor gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAI 
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Dr. F. Wilson Hurd's Highland Hygeion Home 


WILL RE-OPEN APRIL lst, 1899, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 


DELAWARE - WATER 


We shall be happy to see a ] 
sick conditions and establish health again. 


- GAP - SANITARIUM. 


and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 


Address EXPERIMENT MtLLs P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


601 First Avenue, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


OPEN JUNE lst, 1899. 


As а Summer and Winter seashore resort 
Asbury Park has no superior on the Jersey 
coast. The “White House” is very pleasantly 
located, short distance from the ocean. Easy of 
access from or to depot and all points of 
interest. Electric cars passing every few min- 
utes, The rooms are pleasant und neatly fur- 
nished. The table will be furnished with food 
of the best quality, healthfully and palatably 
prepared. In addition to regular boarding 
house fare, there will be a full supply of grains, 
fruits and vegetables, home made Graham 
bread, gems and hard rolls, ete. Vegetarians 
and Hygienists will here find everything they 
would on a first-class Hygienic table. 
Baggage, care Stiles’ Express, will have 

immediate attention. 


For rates or further information, address as 


""ANDREW SCOTT, 


PHOPRIETOR. 


Miller's Hotel, 
Nos, 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 


а PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
Places of Amusementand principal churches 
Gentlemen accompanied by their families, 
and ladies visiting the city for shopping, will 
find this in every way a desirable and agree- 
able stopping place. | 
A day or two’s notice of arrival is desir- 
able in order to secure rooms. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop. 
HORSES. .# 22555955: 
eand Their Feet 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable fer the 
veteran or the novice, pointing out the causes of 
“u Malaria, Y '*Glanders," "Pink Eye," "Distem- 
per, “ ete., and how to Preveut and Counteract 
them. 150 pp. 12 mo, paper, £0 cents : extra cloth. 


q3 cents. Address, 
FowLEn & WELLS CO.. 
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MONEY. 
HOW MUCH OF IT GAN | MAKE? 


That is the question in which all are interested. 
A great deal of money is to be made rapidly, easily 
and honorably by our agents. We have the goods 
that the people want, can afford, and will readily 
take and pay for, and consequently our offer isa 
boun to every oneof either sex in search of employ- 
ment. It is hardly possible for any one to appre- 
ciate the value of the business, and the mo ney that 
ів to bemade during their spare hours, and in their 
locality, until they engage with us. Those who try 
it, Hnd it exactly ав we tell them. Beginners, after 
being specially instructed, are sure of doing about 
as weli as experienced agents. Pamphlet circular. 

iving every particular, is sent by mail, free. 

R & CO., Box 1399, Augusta, Me. 


F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
I time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce 8t.. New York. Е 
H VERY one in need of Information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a wat of 
“Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar 
Mailed, postage pad, on receipt of price. Contains а 
eareful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation, rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters portalni 
to the business of advertising, Address ROWELL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 
are based on Diet and proper Habits of Life. By Car- 


nica LE FAVRE. 
Price, 25cta. 


Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions, and will be read 
witb Interest and profit. Address 


Fowler & Wella Co., Pubs., 27 Bast 21 St., New York. 


o 


and HAIR GOODS of every de- 
scription for Ladies and Gentlemeu on 


hand and made to order. Send for 
RNS my circular. 
L. RAUCHFUSS, 


Estab. 1849. 


of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
togravure Albertype. List free. 
A. WiTTEMANN, 67 Spring Street, N. Y. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, containing 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY ofthe Church 
of the New Jerusalem. 982 pages (5% x #94 in- 
ches), good paper, large type, bound in black cloth. 
Mailed prepaid fer 91.0 by the AMERICAN 
SWEDENBORG PRINTING & PUBLISH- 
ING SOCIETY, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 


44 E. 12th St., N. Y. 
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WALTER'S SANITARIUM, 


WALTER'S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


БЕ 
= 


= =. 


ROB'T WALTER, M. D., 
MRS. E. C. WALTER, M. D., 
Managing Physicians. 


Who has not heard of Wernersville, which is 
fast attaining to fame as a health resort? Walter's 
Sanitarium was the first,as itis the largest, and 
it has made for itself an enviable reputation asa 
place where the sick and the ailing recover with 
great certainty, and where well people find the 


W. H. H. BULL, M. D., 
Surgeon and Gynaecologist. 


very best opportunities for rest and recreation, 
The above is a very correct illustration of one of 
the most beautiful places in Pennsylvania, and the 
united testimony of visitors is that instead of 
flattering our place it does its beauty and variety 
scant justice. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


with Sanitarium methods enable us to prescribe 
with great precision, which is an important con- 
sideration when we consider the value of human 
lifeand health. For itis seldom what the physician 


and the surgeon do, but now they do it, tbat 
determine results. Baths of all kinds, Massage 
Electricity, the Movement-cure, are the chief 
Sanitarium methods, 


' MASSAGE 


is the greatrepresentativesystem. Walter's Sani- 
tarium first Introduced it to the notice of the pro- 
fession, and for eighteen years has continuously 
practised it with great success, It trains its own 
operators and teaches the ART to scores of young 
women and men, enabling them thus to quadruple 
their salaries. Its graduates often earn $1,000 to 
$3,000 per year. We would like to correspond with 
young women especially, with a view to their in- 


Outlines of à Common Sense System, 25 cents. 
Preserving and Eegaining жашы so cents. 


Best Means of 
Recent Important Discoveries, 20 cents. 
Pour Lectures, 12 cents. 


Address 


Digitized by ОҲ gle 


troduction to our school. Terms very moder- 
ate. 

In the treatment of all forn:s of digestive and 
nervous ailments our methods have an un- 
usual success. In surgical cases and diseases of 
the female organism we are especially equipped. 
Send for circular and illustrated catalogue. 

The following literature is on sale, sent to any 
address ; 


Nutritive-Cure, 25 cents. 


Philosophy of Health Reform, 10 cents. 
The whole for $1.00. 


ROB'T WALTER, M. D. 


WALTER'S PARE, PA. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L. N. VAUSE&SON, 


ы 
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864 Broapway,N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


JOHN H. H. VAN HOVEN, 


Practical Painter and Decorator. 
AmmmmmmEuEMEMEEMNHEENHNENENEHEBHBHEHEHHHHENHnS 


HIGH GRADE POLITICAL 
SILVER & BRASS AND 
SIGNS. SOCIETY BANNERS, 


"um BENHNENHESNSNBBHBNEENHNBBHBHEHHNHEHENHEHBHEHEEHBHBNHrFYF 
Store, OM ‘о aid House Painting and Paper Hangiug at Lowest Prices. 


Eighth Street, 83 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. Near Broadway. 


SMALL POTATOES 


No one likes to raise all small potatoes, 
or to eat poor potatoes. The best are 
never too к for any one, 
want to raise tlie best, read 


THE MODEL POTATO 


Telling about the proper cultivation, causes of 
Diseas- aud Remedy, its Renewal, Preservation, 
Productions and Cooking Published at 50c. We 
have д limited numher of these that area little 
soiled or shelf-worn that we ean sell at 25c. each. 
Every one that eats Potatoes should read it. 

Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 2ist Street, 


If you 


New York. 


| 
WANTED.—Every 
type-wrlter in the country to know that 
the the 
cheapest, brightest and newsiest 24-page | 


stenographer and 


*Stenographer's Diary" is 
shorthand magazine published. 25 cents 
Samples Copy free. Address 
H, JACKSON, Publisher, 

Box 407, Waterbury, Conn. 


n year. 
w. 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
"READY говне 


'cupation, describes the trades and 
professions, and what to do in each, price, 75 
cents. Will send free to you the story of 
"My Cow-Boy Brother, and what he led us 
into." To parents, “That Boy of Mine." 
what todo with him. Send address on postal 
to F, Wells & Co. 


PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND. JOURNALISM. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is the only Journal devoted to these iuterests, 
YOU WANT IT. Two dollars per year. 
| WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 


Send 10 cents for sample copies. 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. О. Box, 2320, San Francisco, Cal. 


$30 to $50 
A 
WEEK ! 
town or country; You сап 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you n stendy Income, Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don't lose л moment. Good jobs 
are scarce nnd soon taken. Writeat once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 


I WANT an honest, earnest 
manor woman in every coun 
ty to take the sole ngenc 

foran article that isneede 

in every home and indis- 
pensablein every office. 
SELLS AT SIGHT, in 
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TH 


HUMAN NATURE 


LIBRARY. . 


Each number is complete in itself and 
usually devoted to a single subject. 


No.1. Self-Reliance; ог, Self-Esteem as an Ele- 
ment in Human Character, Its Uses and Culture. 
Illustrated, Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.2. Phrenology: Ita Principles, Proofs, etc. 
Prof. J. F. Tracey. 20 Illustrations. 


No.3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence of Temperament. Н. 8З. Drayton, м.р 
Illustrated. 10с, 


No.4. Тһе Сһоісе of Occu 
Place іп Life, and How to 


10c. 
No.5. The Servant Question. Hints on the 
Choosing and Management of Servants. Н. 8. 
Drayton, 

No. 6. 
the Basis of Civilization and Progress. 
son Sizer. 10c. 

No.7. Integrity or Conscientiousuess: Its Na- 
ture and Its Influence. Н. 6, Drayton. 10c. 

No.8. Who Should Marry; Rb Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should 
unite in wedlock. Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties, 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. J. 
W. Shull and я, S. Drayton, M. D. 10c. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, A bativeness as & 
Factor in Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. Н. 8. Drayton, M. D. 10c. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the 
annual session of the American Institute of 
Ргепоюбу, 1800. 10c. 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollender. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physiological Organ 


sms, 10e. 

No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Nelson Sizer. 10¢. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. 
Dr. H. S. Drayton. А 

No. 17. The Usesof Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 100, 

No.18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How todo it, By One Who Has Done Both. 10c. | 
No.19. Character Reading from Photographs; 
How To Do It. Fully Illustrated. By Nelson 

Sizer. 10с 

No. 20, The Реговри+ч» Faculties. Their Use 
and Training; showing how to see things. By 
Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science. Addresses de. 
livered before the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, 1891, and other papers. 10c. 


tion; or, My Right 
nd It, Nelson Sizer. 


10c. 
Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness 
Prof. Nel- 


Subscription Price, 30c. for four Nos., or тос. 
each by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS 00., Publishers, 
27 East 24st, St., New York. 
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Phrenological Journal 


The friends of practical art and design will be 
highly pleased with the exceedingly well written 
sketch of Prof. Charles A. Barry, who made the 
first portrait of President Lincoln. The late sud- 
den death of Professor Barry must add much In- 
terest tothe publication. Dr. Edward A. Free- 
man, the eminent historian, is very properly con- 
sidered, and а portrait accompanies the brief ac- 
count of the man, Another worthy laborer in the 
pbrenological field comes іп for his share of 
notice—Mr. Phineas L. Buell—a descendant of the 
old Puritan stock. Why phrenology should be 
studied is aptly shown by M. A. Thatcher. The 
transition period in child life furnishes new hints 
to the parent, while the peyehotogy of childhood 
confirmes in sclentific fashion the plain truths of 
Mrs, Hull's article. Dreams are discussed. Н. 8, 
D, answers certain pertinent questions regarding 

hases of catarrh that relate to deafness. Ап en- 

husiastic writer draws a close connection between 
phrenology ana substantialism, and the editor 
comments on the late Chevalier de Quatrefages. 
Notes In Anthropology are more than ur uall 

varied and instructive, and the editor's fres 

paper on Systematic Moral Education contains 
statements of an awakening character. The 
JovRNAL is published at $1.50 a year, or 15 cents а 
number, and is issued from the office of Fowler 
Wells Co., 25 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


REMOVAL UP TOWN. 
Fowler & Wells Co., 


Phrenologists and Publishers, 


Have removed to 


27 E. 21st Street, 


NEAR BROADWAY, 


Where exchanges and all letters cr other com- 
munications should be addressed, 
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UUMMED ADDRESS CO., 126 5. 8th Ste Phila.,Pa.? 


ADDRESS TS A PORTAL CARD TO-DAY. 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 1892. 
! I, Charles A. Barry. 


Artist and Teacher, 

Portrait and Illustrations. A К P А : à 245 
Il. Phrenology and Substantialism. . д 958 
ш. Prof. Edward А. Freeman, the Historian. 

Portrait, Editor. , > Е à y 254 
IV. Selection in Marriage. H. Beynolds, M.D. 256 
V. Practical Phrenology. 

Why and Where Needed, John Wm. Foster. 259 

Phineas Lyman Buell. Portrait. Charlotte Fowler "Welle. 260° 
ҮІ. J. L> A. DeQuatrefages, the уен: 

Portrait. . ^ д я 202 

VH, Dreams. Н 
Johnson Lyske. 3 265 
VIII. Child Culture, 

Psychology of Childhood. ; j : $ А 266 

Governing Children. 

The Transition Period. Florence Hul). . | : ; 267 

Know Thy Child. Sarah E. Burton. : : : 269 

Training the Young to Crime. James MeLeod, 7 ` 271 

Apron Strings. Р : х x ; 7 . 272 
IX. Science of Health, 

Value of Food Analysis. .' $ ; 7 - x 273 

Catarrh and Déafness. H.S. D. 1 ч 3 Р , 274 

Treatment of the Insane and Epileptic. . х р 276 

At What Times to Walk. Henry Clark. ; , e 217 

Reopening of Cranial Foramen. С. Е. W. - . s 277 

Finger Nail Biting. А d AU EET è , 278 


Notes in Anthropology. Ancient Cave Dwellers; Late Dream Data; Inebriety 
Self limited; On Flying Machines; The Women of Japan ; The 
Throwing Stick i in California; Time Sense in Animals; Intellec- 
tual Progress in Australia ; A Fresh Aztec Discovery. ; 279 


Editorial Items and Comments, Systematic Moral Education—Ninth fus 
Death of Charles A. Barry; Practical Instruction ое the 
Poor ; A Run Southward, | > 282 


To Our Correspondents, Stammering and ANGE аы in the Egg; 
The Will; Voice Weakness and Catarrh ; What They А и 


Are the Chinese Slant-Eyed? . 287 
Tnm "Wisdom, Mirth, Library, Calendar for March, Ete, 
The Phrenoloi 


To each new yearly surical Journal is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or 15c. a number. 
New Lithographic Phreoscriber is given either the Plaster Paris Phrenological Bust or the 
tor hanging. For the P,®°logical CHART Premium, a new plate, 19 x 24 in., with rings 
pay postage and cost of pacemium 15с. extra must be received with the subseriptiou to 
the subscriber; or No. a inp is Bust, which will be aent by express, at expense of 
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- Pears Soap 
T. 

European travelers take their own soap along 
or go without; hotels provide none. 

American travelers do the same or go without 
Pears; hotels do not provide it. 

Why not? | 

Travelers steal it—that's the name hotel-men 
call it by. ‘Travelers probably think they pay 


enough to entitle them to it; so they carry it off. 


The Astor House has three-hundred *arrivals" 
Ea day; as many go away of course. How much, 
© do you think, it would cost the Astor House to 
"provide Pears Soap at 15 cents a cake? Perhaps 
— one in ten would n't carry it off. 

| 300 (1—+) 365 X.15— $14,782.50 a year. 
АЕ It'd be an advertisement though; for every 


unprovided stranger would go to the Astor House 


of course. 
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* Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire obligé de les soumettre a une expérience mille et mille fois 
répétée ne perfectionnera jamais la physiologie de cerveau."—GaALL. 


* [ regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosphy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 


and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence.” 
—Joun BELL, M. D. 
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THE HOUR AND DR. PARKHURST. 


“To be great is to be misunderstood."'* 


HE long and almost unbroken 

truce which appears to have ex- 
isted between the pulpit and the world 
has been a sadly significant fact of our 
times. A little skirmishing, to be sure, 
along certain unguarded frontiers; but it 
is undeniable that the Church and 
mammon have been living on exceed- 
ingly good terms, considering the sup- 
posed variance of their predilections, 
The few pitched battles which have oc- 
curred have been chiefly among the 
clergy themselves, and what was once 
known as the ''Church militant and 
triumphant " has been superseded by an 
organization which has maintained a 
*' Jaissez faire, laissezaller" policy, or if 
you will, a system of ''reciprocity ” 
which might be translated, ‘‘ Don't you 
interfere with me and I won't interfere 
with you." 

At length, when the time is ripe, 
a heroic man steps to the front, and, in 
the name of purity and righteousness, 
declares war against sin and corruption. 
The immediate consequences of his 
work call up the picture Holmes de- 
scribes after turning over a stone in the 
field, ‘‘ You need never think you can 
turn over any old falsehood without 
a terribe squirming and scattering 
of the horrid little population that d wells 
under it.” * * “Every real thought 
on areal subject knocks the wind out 
of somebody." Dr. Parkhurst has long 
had the habit of uttering real thoughts 
on real subjects, and now he has been 
turning over some of New York’s social 
stones. The adverse criticisms on his 
work have been chiefly from five classes: 
the malefactors whom he denounces, 
their friends, bigots or conservatives, 
other clergymen, and silly girls who 
blush to hear things called by their 
right names but care not a whit about 
the existenee and influence of the evils 
at whose mention they blush. 


As might be expected the most viru- 
lent retorts have come from the first 
class. They show the force of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s strokes. Dr. Johnson used to 
say: '' Attack means reaction ; I never 
think I have hit hard unless it re- 
bounds.” The remarks of this class 
have been too vile and hypocritical to 
bear repetition. The criticisms of their 
friends have been variations on those 
cogent reasonings, ‘‘ New York is just 
as clean, or a good deal cleaner, than 
other cities of the same size; vice does 
not flaunt itself openly in New York; 
Dr. Parkhurst is sensational.” 

To bring a little common sense to 
bear upon the matter, did anyone ever 
hear of any reform that was accom- 
plished by comparing something bad 
with something just as bad or worse, 
and then deciding that since number 
one (be it individual or State) was no 
worse than number two, number one 
would better be left alone." 

Again, are we to overlook all evil 
that does not flaunt itself in our faces? 
Is wickedness leg timate when it is partly 
out of sight? This argument reminds 
one of Tito Melemna’s easy method of 
disposing of the unpleasant associations 
connected with Romula’s crucifix by 
locking it up in a triptych. ‘‘ But it is 
still there, it 18 only hidden,” said 
Romula. . 

Thecharge of sensationalism is as 
ungrounded as it well could be. If 
Paul and Jesus Christ were sensational, 
Dr. Parkhurst may be. His methcds 
are certainly less sensational than were 
theirs. It reflects to the discredit of . 
our times, and not to Dr. Parkhurst, 
when a Christian minister can not do 
his duty, bravely and fearlessly, with- 
out making a sensation. It should be 
remembered that there is a vast differ- 
ence between making a sensation and 
being sensational. Socrates and Em- 


*Bince this article was written a mass-meeting of New York's leading citizens has been held for 
the public indorsement of Dr. Parkhurst's action in bebalf of moral reform in the community. 
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erson have made sensations in their re- 
spective ages, but they could hardly be 
called sensational. | 

The third class of critics, bigots and 
conservatives has been afraid Dr. Park- 
hurst was out of his ''provice." Pray, 
reverend sirs, who marked out the 
boundaries of Dr. Parkhurst's ''pro- 
vince," and gave the map to your keep- 
ing! 

The popular notion of the preacher's 
provinceneedsa good deal of renovation. 
We should think it very strange, to say 
the least, if men sent out to rescue a 
drowning crew should stand on the 
shore, and discourseto the spectators on 
the science of navigation, the improve- 
mentsin modern ship-building, or on the 
theory of capillary attraction. Yet 
something analogous to this is what half 
of our preachers are doing Sunday after 
Sunday ;they deliver their well rounded 
sentences to prove something which, 
when proved, will have as much effect 
on the iniquity of the world as a recipe 
for making mucilage Though dear іо 
the conservative ‘‘easy-going” ser- 
mons will be relegated ere long to the 
mouldering past. The notion, too, that 
a preacher must avoid any mention of 
politics is as reasonable as it would be 
to call a physician and tell him he must 
have nothing to say concerning the pa- 
tient’s diet. In the April number of 
Christian Thought, Rev. W. F. Black- 
man makes the following pertinent quo- 
tation from Richard Roth: "I do not, 
fora moment, doubt that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has a far deeper interest nowa- 
days in the development of our political 
condition than in our so-called church 
movements aud questions of the day. 
He knows well which has the more im- 
portant issues behind it." 

The fourth group of critics consists of 
a small body of clergymen of different 
denominations. They, too, have had 
much to say concerning ‘‘ provinces.” 
They are afraid that Dr. Parkhurst has 
been ‘‘ misled!’ Some of them, at first, 
prompted by a natural God-given im- 
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pulse, felt like cheering and saying 
‘*Godspeed” to the born preacher. But 
straightway they began to consider what 
might besaid. ‘‘Whatif he should fail?” 
Bo they withdrew their resolutions of 
approval ; it was ‘‘tooearly " in thecam- 
paign, they said. '* We will not cheer till 
we are sure the hero has killed the lion, 
though no other man dare attack him.” 

The last and least criticism under 
consideration is that made by silly girls 
and their sillier mothers. They protest 
agairst hearing anything which shall 
make them blush. Must the pulpit fore- 
go its work of purification, because, 
forsooth, false mcdesty colors your 
cheeks? Any girl who is properly im- 
pressed with the awful seriousness of 
the topics discussed by Dr. Parkhurst, 
wil have something more important 
than her own blushes to occupy her 
mind. When foolish young women are 
wiser and holier they will blush for 
their former blushes, and give their at- 
tention to weightier subjects. 

In the meantime, amid the din and 
raging of the wicked, their friends, 
bigots and foolish women, Dr. Park- 
hurst calmly fulfills his destiny after the 
manner which Emerson assigns to the 
hero: ''Heshould not go dancing in 
the weeds of peace, but warned, self- 
collected, and neitherdefying nor dread- 
ing the thunder, let him take both repu- 
tation and life in his hand, and, with 
perfect certainty,dare the gibbet and the 
mob by the absolute truth of his speech 
and the rectitude of his behavior.” * * * 
“ Heroism is an obedience to a secret 
impulse of an individual's character. 
Now to no other man can its wisdom 
appear as it does to him, ‘for every man 
must be supposed to see a little farther 
on his owa proper path than any one 
else.” 

This last truth has been entirely over- 
looked by critical busybodies. After all 
it is what might beexpected. It takes а 
fine man to appreciate a fine man. It 
surprises no one, therefore, when men 
like Lyman Abbott and all high-minded 
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editors, applaud Dr. Parkhurst, as they 
do. But the hypocrite and the bigot 
know him not, neither are their ways 
bis ways. He is as far removed from 
them as the sunlit summit is from the 
miry swamp. If Scipio was the ‘height 
of Rome,” Dr. Parkhurst seems to me 
the ecclesiastical height of New York, 
and that is no mean altitude in а city 
that can boast of such men as Howard 
Crosby, Heber Newton and Robert 
Collyer. 

Every one who has had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. Parkhurst is impressed 
by his strong personality ; a suggestion 
that back of every grand thing which 
he says there is a still grander man. 

I believe no other preacher of our 
times hasdone so much to dispel the neb- 
ular notious of Christianity, which have 
ibefogged the pulpit for many years. To 
use a Lowellism, his sermons always 
give one a ‘‘mental and moral nudge.” 
Coming out of his church again and 
again, I have heard such utterances as : 
** Oh, dear! I believe I could learn to be 
good if I could hear preaching like that 
every Sunday." 

There is something tentacular about 
his ideas, especially when expressed in 
his exquisite figures and incomparably 
original epigrams. The latter are no at- 
iempt at word catching, but represent 
the shortest verbal routeby which a vital 
truth can pass from his mind to that of 
his hearers. Oneof these is often so laden 
with quickening wisdom that it is more 
valuable than an entire sermon of the 
circumlocution type. Iam still haunted, 
restrained and constrained by one which 
belongs to a New Year’s sermon, 
preached a year ago. ‘* We don’t have 
habits, habits have us.” There were many 
more in the same sermon whose exact 
words I canuot now give, though their 
meaning is still with me. Doubtless 
each epigram, according to varying 
tastes and needs, was carried away as I 
carried mine. 

In the delivery of his wonderful dic- 
tums Dr. Parkhurst reveals his modesty. 
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He does not pause for effect after each 
one (as many preachers are won't to do) 
but gives them in rapid prodigality, 
which seems to care only that the hearer 
shall be impressed by the truth and not 
by the speaker. Asa result, the audience 
listens with breathless attention, lest it 
shall lose a single sentence, and when 
the sermon is ended one wishes it had 
been longer. Under his preaching no- 
body ever feels church ennui, and its 
well known refrain : '* Oh, when will he 
get through." 

In his sermons as in his character 
there is a rare union of the practical 
and the sublime. It is easy to under: 
stand why he loves to spend his summers 
near Mt. Blanc. The sublimity of the 
mountain top echoes the sublimity of 
his soul and sends its overtones through 
all his utterances. 

Butthe world learnsto know its heroes 
slowly. It has always been ready to 
throw some missile at every great and 
good man that has ever lived. In 
ancient days it threw stones; as late as 
Wendell Phillips’ time it threw rotten 
eggs, and now it throws printed and 
spoken words. 

After its victim has found peace in his 
grave the world proceeds to open its 
eyes (as in tke case of Wendell Phillips) 
and say: ‘‘ Why, we stoned the wrong 
man after all. Let us erect a monu- 
ment to his memory." 

ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, B. L. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Henry Parkhurst was born of 
New England parentage in Framing- 
ham, Mass., April 17, 1842. His early 
education was obtained in bis native 
town at the publicschool. His training 
had principally been in mercantile life, 
and at the age of sixteen he entered a 
dry goods store, where he remained two 
years. His studies, however, were not 
neglected during these years, his mother 
even requiring him to read some Latin 
every day. A taste acquired for inves- 
tigating questions in science and revela- 
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tion led him to abandon mercantile life 
and enter upon the study of the classics, 
which was pursued at the Academy in 
Lancaster. Later he entered Amherst 
College, and there was graduated after 
a fullcourse in 1866. His attainments 
won for him the position of principal of 
Amherst High School, which position he 
held until 1870. The Williston Semin- 
ary at East Hampton, Mass., next 
claimed his services as professor of 
Greek, in which capacity he served two 
years. In 1872 he resigned this position 
and went to Europe to study German, 
philosophy and theology, and at this 
period he was shadowed, we are told, by 
a strong skeptical castof mind. But his 
honesty of purpose and his intense de- 
sire to know the truth were rewarded. 
“ Light broke in upon the clouds which 
had partially enveloped him and showed 
him the rainbow of truth and wisdom 
spanning the apparent irreconcilements 
that had troubled and perplexed him." 

Returning to America in the fall of 
1878, he devoted the ensuing winter 
months to the study of Sanscrit, of 
which he had become passionately fond, 
and published early in 1874 a work en- 
titled '*The Latin Verb Illustrated by 
the Sanscrit.” 

In the spring of 1874 the Congrega- 
tional Church at Lenox, Mass., called 
him to its pastorate, and he was ordained 
over that charge the same year. Here 
hedistinguished himself by warmth and 
geniality of manner by planning prac- 
tical church methods of doing good, and 
by the fervor and originality of his pul- 
pit discourses. Six years later a few 
members of Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, who were interested in 
procuring a pastor to succeed Dr. 
Adams, heard him speak, and they 
invited him to transfer his services to 
the pulpit which he now fills. On 
entering upon his work in New York 
he attracted marked attention and a 
large increase to the regular worship- 
persin hischurch. He infused new life 
into every department of his church 
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work. A large and flourishing mission 
on Thirtieth street, near Third avenue, 
with an excellent chapel building in 
which both English and German preach- 
ing services are held, is supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the 
Madison Square Church. The mem- 
bership of the church, including the 
mission chapel, numbers fully fifteen 
hundred. Among the members of the 
church proper are some of the learned, 
wealthy and influential men of the City 
of New York. 

While conducting the exercises of the 
church he stands ‘‘in silken gown, with 
lithe and wiry frame, oval, pallid face, 
regular features, mustache and whisk- 
ered chin, gold spectacles over black 
penetrating eyes, and rather thick raven 
hair, brushed back from his brow.” 

‘‘The sermon is usually based upon 
some plain and often-used text, but from 
the commencement to the close the 
treatment isoriginal and unique. There 
are no divisions technically introduced, 
but land-marks are visible in the 
thoughts presented, which follow in 
logical order to the close. Every word 
is written, and réad with eyes seldom 
raised from the manuscript; but read 
with every fibre of his frame alive with 
his electric thoughts and with attitudes 
and gestures wholly natural to him, but 
with but little of the graces of the orator 
and with none of the arts of the mere 
performer. His sentences are short, 
crisp and sententious. His ideas startle 
at times with their abrupt freshnessand 
come clothed in figurative allusions 
that are rare but beautiful. His prac- 
tical home-thrusts are made with a fear- 
lessness which evinces a marvelous 
moral courage and yet without any 
offensiveness to wound the most fastidi- 
ous or lessen the effect of the sharpness 
and force of the arrow." No assembly 
could be more attentive or more sympa- 
thetic with a speaker than the congre- 
gation of Madison Square Church is 
with their pastor while he is delivering 
the message he has prepared for them. 
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THE “ELECTRIC” GIRL. 


КЕСЕМ Г article іп the French 

periodical La Nature, elucidates 
the tactics employed in those perform- 
ances that have been more or less popu- 
lar in this country, and which the 
masses of the lookers on are told are 
due to a peculiar ‘‘electrical " property 
possessed by the principal performer, 
whois usually a girl. An ‘‘extraordi- 


nary” performance of this kind in Paris 
calls out the article. 
This logie of the masses has already 


FIG, 1. 
given birth to electric belts, hair brushes, 
tooth brushes, tripoli and book-covers, 
To this logic of the masses, the logic of 
the scientist responds, almost under 
the same form: ‘All cows have tails, 
but all animals possessing tails are not 
cows." The conclusion is that the 
"*electrie " girl is electric only in name. 
If the exercises that she performs pro- 
voke the astonishment of a certain por- 
tion of the community, it is because the 
spectators are not, being at a distance, 
inasituation to observe the artifices em- 
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ployed in each of the exercises, or to 
find a natural explanation of them in 
the known laws of mechanics. We 
propose to point out here a certain num- 
ber of such artifices and to describe a 
few of the experiments, utilizing for 
this purpose the data furnished by Mr. 
Perry, as well as those resulting from 
our own observations, 

The first exercises of the kind under 
consideration date back to 1883. They 
were presented by Lulu Hurst, of 
Georgia, and were the subject 
of a description by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb published in Science, 
Feb. 6, 1885, The success of those 
exercises, then unexplained, was 
prodigious, and Lulu Hurst soon 
had many imitators. 

Miss Abbott, of London, and 
Miss Abbett, of Paris, are, we 
believe, the most recent and 
the firstin Europe. They give 
the same exhibition and have 
even greatly improved upon 
and yaried the experiments of 
their initiatrice Lulu Hurst. All 
these exercises tend to the same 
end, i. e., to make it believed 
that there is a supernatural and 
incomprehensible force, electric 
or magnetic, by putting in op- 
position, under equivalent or 
apparently equivalent condi- 
tions, athletes or very robust 
men and a frail or delicate lit- 
tle girl, who triumphs over 
them in every experiment. 

One of the experiments consists in 
having a man, or several men, hold a 
cane or a billiard cue horizontally 
above the head, as shown in Fig. 1. On 
pushing with one hand, the girl forces 
back two or three men, who, in unstable 
equilibrium and under the oblique ac- 
tion of the thrust exerted, are obliged 
to fall back. This first experiment is so 
elementary and infantine that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it. In order to 
show the relative sizes of the persons, 
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the artist has supposed the little girl to 
be standing upon a platform in the first 
experiment, but in the experiments that 
we witnessed this platform was rendered 
useless by the fact that the girl who per- 
formed them was of sufficient height to 
reach the cue by extending her arms 
and standing on tiptoes. Next we have 
a second and more complex experiment, 
less easily explained at first sight. 

Two men (Fig. 2) take a stick about 
three feet in length, and are asked to 
ho'd it firmly in a vertical position. 
The girl places her open hand 
against the lower end of the 
stick, in the position shown, 
and the two men are invited to 
make the latter slide vertically 
in the girl's hand, which they 
are unable to do, despite their 
conscientious and oft-repeated 
attempts. 

Mr. Perry explains this ex- 
ercise as follows: The two men 
are requested to place themselves 
parallel with each other, and 
the girl who stands opposite 
them, places the palm of her 
hand against the stick and 
turned toward her. She takes 
care to place her hand as far as 
possible from the hands of the 
two men, so as to give herself a 
certain leverage. She then be- 
gins to slide her hand aloug 
the stick, gently at first, and 
then with an increasing press- 
ure, as if she wished to better 
the contact between the stick and her 
hand. She thus moves it from the per- 
pendicular and asks the two men to hold 
it in a vertical position. 

This they do under very disadvan- 
tageous conditions, seeing the difference 
in length of the arms of the lever. The 
stress exerted by the girl is very feeble, 
because, on the one hand, she has the 
lever arm to herself, and, on the other, 
the action upon her levei arm is a simple 
traction. When she feels that the press- 
ure exerted is great enough, she directs 
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the two men to exert a vertical stress 
strong enough to cause the stick to de- 
scend, They then imagine that tney 
are exerting a vertical stress, while in 
reality their stresses are horizontal, and 
tend to keep the stick in a vertical posi- 
lion in order to react against the press- 
ure exerted at the lower part of the 
stick. 

There is evidently à certain vertical 
component that tends to cause the stick 
to descend, but the lateral pressure pro- 
duces a sufficient friction between the 


па, 2. 
hand and the stick to support this ver- 
tical force without difficulty. Mr. Perry 
performed the experiment by placing 
himself upon a spring balance and as- 
suming the role of the girl, with two 
very strong men as adversaries. All 
the efforts made to cause the stick to 
slide in the open hand failed, and the 
excess of weight due to the vertical force 
always remained less than twenty-five 
pounds, despite the very determined 
and sincere stresses of the two men, 
who, unbeknown to themselves, were 
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exerting their strength in a horizontal 


direction. 

In the experiment represented in Fig. 
3, and which recalls to mind the first 
one (Fig. 1), thetwo men are requested 
to hold the stick firmly and immovable, 
but the slightest pressure upon the ex- 
tremity suffices to move the arms and 
body of the subject. Such pressure in 
the first place is exerted but slightly, 
and the stresses are gradually increased. 
Then all at once, when the force ex- 
erted horizontally is as great as possible, 
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and the men are exerting their strength 
in the opposite direction in order to re- 
sist it, the girl abruptly ceases the press- 
ure without warning and exerts it in 
the opposite direction. Unprepared 
for this change, the victims lose their 
equilibrium and find themselves at the 
mercy of the little girl, and so much the 
more so in proportion as they are 
stronger and their efforts are greater. 
The experiment succeeds still better 
with three than with twc men, or than 
with one man, 
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men, upon each other's 
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In the experiment represented in Fig, 
4, where it concerns the easy lifting of 
a very heavy person, the trick is no less 
simple. Out of a hundred persons sub- 
mitted to the experiment ninety nine, 
knowing that the experimenter wishes 
to lift them and cause them to fall for- 
ward, grasp the seat or arms of the 
chair, and, in endeavoring to resist, 
make the whole weight of their body 
bear upon the feet. If they do not do 
so at the tirst instant, they do so when 
they are conscious of the attempts made 
by the girl to raise the seat, 
and they help therein un- 
consciously. Тһе experi- 
menter, therefore, needs 
only to exert a horizontal 
thrust, without doing any 
lifting, and such horizontal 
thrust is facilitated by tak- 
ing the knees as points of 
support for her elbows. As 
soon as a slight movement 
is effected, the hardest part 
of the work is over, for it 
is only necessary for the 
girl to cease to exert her 
stresses in order to have 
the chair fall back or move 
laterally in one direction or 
the other. At all events, 
the equilibrium is destroyed, 
and before it is established 
again it requires but little 
dexterity to move the sub- 
ject about in all directions 
without a great expenditure 
of energy. The difficulty is not in- 
creased on seating two men, or three 
knees (as 
shown in Fig. 4), since, in the latter 
case, the third acts as a true coun- 
terpoise to the first, and the whole 
pretty well resembles an apparatus 
of unstable equilibrium, whose cen- 
tre of gravity is very high, and, con- 
sequently, so much the more easily dis- 
placed. 

All these exercises require some little 
skill and practice, but are attended with 
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no diffieulty, and, upon the whole, do 
not merit the enthusiastic articles that 
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tinction. If any of our readers will 
experiment alittle they can easily test 


ғо. 4. 


have given the ''electric" or ‘‘mag- 
netic" girl or anybody else any dis- 


the truth of the explanations given in 
this article. 


ECCENTRICS AND SPECIALISM. 


N a late number of THE JOURNAL 

(April '92 Emotional Sources of In- 
tellectual Power), we have attempted to 
demonstrate that balance of body and 
brain, in themselves and in relation to 
each other, is essential to intellectual 
greatness and attainment. А cor- 
respondent comments upon this position 
as follows: 

"Ah, me! "tis all true, too true! 
what you havesaid. Thissplendid union 
ofa fine well-balanced brain and asound 
vigorous body is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. But even with a 
good inheritance, how are we to acquire 
and maintain this perfection of mind 
and body? Many of the world's great 
intellectual works have been achieved 
by men of unevenly developed brains, 
sometimes accompanied with  frail 
bodies. And more, men in the short 
space of time allotted to them, even 
three score years and ten, would find it 
difficult to become perfect in one field of 
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intellectual labor and maintain that de- 
sirable balance of faculties. Some of 
our great scientists have lamented this 
fact who, striving for success in one 
field, have suddenly awakened to the 
knowledge that some of their best facu- 
ties have become blunted and dwarfed 
for want of exercise. Sometimes the 
jostliug cares of every day life come be- 
tween us and our ideals, and the things 
which we would do are crowded out by 
the things which must be done.” 

There is much excellent sound sense 
in all this, but we do not think it im- 
pairs our view of intellectual greatness 
as stated inthe recent paper. Wethink 
it demonstrable, **that a well-balanced 
development of all the faculties with a 
slight predominance of the intellectual 
organs, all sustained by a strong healthy 
body, is the best constitution for intel- 
lectual greatness and attainment.” 

Such a man, if the head were large, 
would bea universal genius, far greater 
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{һап the special geniuses, and equal in 
all spheres of effort, to the greatest 
specialist in any sphere. The advan- 
tages of special culture not considered. 
But an endless life would be needed to 
attain eminence in all of them. Ina 
life of four score years he would find 
little time for thorough culture in all 
lines. He must either confine himself 
to one or several lines, and thus be- 
come a specialist, or diffuse his efforts 
and remain indifferent in all. He would, 
doubtless, accomplish more as a sum- 
total in his four score years than those 
less balanced, could in the same period. 

But unquestionably the best work is 
done by the unbalanced. All honor to 
the eccentric! To them isdue the honor 
of all best work in science, philosophy, 
art, theology and religion. The world 
may call them cranks from their enthu- 
siasm, but they are specialists. Their 
work is marked out for them by their 
organism. As a consequence they ac- 
quire a special culture. They mark out 
one sphere, and search its heights and 
depths. They may not know much 
about other things, but they know thor- 
oughly whatever touches their sphere 
of investigation and effort. It is the 
concentration of a life upon one point. 
It is what makes Edison, the elec- 
trician pre-eminent; Asa Gray, the bot- 
anist pre eminent ; Agassiz, the natural- 
ist pre-eminent; Herbert Spencer, the 
evolutionist pre-eminent. It is that 
which makes every specialist an author- 
ity among men. 

Modern life is differentiated and 
specialized. Savages lived much alike. 
Each one supplied all his own wants, 
or all worked in common for the susten- 
ance of all. Civilization has changed 
allthis. Wants have multiplied, but, 
in order to secure best results, every 
man must confine his talent to a single 
pursuit: accordingly, men are of widely 
different classes with regard to occupa- 
tion. Each trade, business, art or pro- 
fession requires its special organization 
and talent. Now, even a well balanced 
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mental organization could not possibly 
remain so while devoting the whole time 
to any one of these pursuits. The 
artisan forced to work in the grease and 
dirt and shadow of his shop for ten 
hours a day, with only his fellow-labor- 
ers for companionship in the intervals, 
can not possibly gain or retain any of 
the finer sensibilities of the soul. The 
broker, busy with the stock and grain 
markets, can not culture the finer sen- 
timents and graces. The lawyer, busy 
with litigations and settlements of es- 
tates and familiar with the atmosphere 
of the court, nearly always loses the 
finer perceptions of justice and moral 
right. Policy and a moreor less refined 
selfishness take their place. The phy- 
sician, breathing the air of thesick room, 
bearing the burden of sick hearts and 
bodies, scarcely acquainted with bound- 
ing health, suffers greater or less con- 
traction in his veiws of life. In fact, he 
has no time to think of anything else. 
He must must read and think pathology, 
prescription, death and fees, and his 
nights are not always unbroken sleep. 
Whatever line of life is chosen, the 
old law of compensation holds. There 
is no great gift conferred by nature 
without its corresponding denial ; and 
there is no great deprivation of talent 
without its corresponding gift. A life 
concentrated upon a line of effort, is 
ricn and full and successful in that line, 
but may be quite barren and dead else- 
where. The quantum of life force in a 
given individual is determined and 
limited by the size and integrity of the 
vital organs. If this force is expended 
through all the mental organs equally 
there is a full rounded life. If it is ex- 
pended through intense activity of the 
few faculties required by a chosen pur- 
suit, there is none to expend through 
the others. This gives a sound physi- 
ological reason for both the richness 
and barrenness of the specialist's life. 
If all this 1s true, why attempt to cul- 
tivate harmony? Why not cultivate 
only the leading faculties and thus in- 
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crease their efficiency iu some special 
sphere of effort? 

This brings us (o a question of the 
philosophy of education, nearly related 
to ethics. What faculties, if any shou'd 
always be cultivated when deficient, and 
what may be neglected ? 

We think that those faculties which 
establish equity, deference, trust and 
generosity, among men, ought always 
to be cultivated when deficient. The 
faculties of conscientiousness, venera- 
tion, spirituality and benevolence area 
crowning element in any life work, and 
every trade or profession, art or busi- 
ness, will be made richer and nobler by 
their influence. Those faculties which 
are required in the chosen field of labor, 
should receive special culture, but all 
others which confer talent, but talent 
which is not needed in the special field 
chosen, may be neglected without any 
otherdetriment than their gradualdecay. 
This paragraph might be enlarged into 
a treatise on true education. 
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An ideal life, realizable by all in what- 
ever station of life they may be placed, 
aud however unbalanced they may be 
is this: A pursuit which shall furnish 
means Of securing all the necessities of 
living, most of the comforts, and many 
of the elegances. This pursuit wil] re- 
quire eight hours per day. A leisure of 
eight hours to bespent in culture of two 
kinds; first, that special culture which 
will give excellence, and dignity, and 
profit to the eight hours of labor, and 
second, recreative culture, which can be 
made to satisfy and strengthen the ar- 
tistic and cesthetic senses, and the moral 
and religious aspirations. Eight hours 
of refreshing sleep. 

In such a life, old age will not be bar- 
ren; for, as the bodily vigor declines, 
and active labor must be given up, the 
hours of leisure and culture become 
longer, and life becomes rich in thought 
and meditation, instead of barren as an 
extinct vole.no. 

JOHN W. SHULL. 


Oe ——————— 
HUMAN NATURE INFLUENCED BY FASHIONS. 
A LITTLE GOSSIP CONCERNING WOMAN’S HATS. 


HE characters of those who follow 

the fashions are modified by 

every change of Style. In all depart- 

ments of dress is this true, and in no 

line is the fact more strikingly apparent 
than io the department of headwear. 

Every lady recognizes the law that to 
be out of harmony with her hat is much 
the same thing as wearing an ugly hat. 
How often a young lady places a beauti- 
ful but unbecoming hat on her head, goes 
through the entire repertoire of her 
facial expressions in the горе of produc- 
ing a charming effect and finally rejects 
the hat. 

For no tasteful young lady could be 
tempted to appear under the most be- 
witching of bonnets, unless she could 
adapt her demeanor and appearanceto it. 

If she desires to wear a simple, modest 
little love of à bonnet, she is willing to 
undergo some facia] changes, if a har- 
mony with the bonnet may, in that way, 
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be attained ; but she cannot grow more 
modest and unassuming in appearance 
without her character being affected 
also, although probably not to so great 
an extent. 

In endeavoring to appear modest and 
sweet tempered, she beginsto feel so. In 
using the facial language of modesty 
and simplicity, she indirectly excites to 
activity the mental organs which give 
rise tothese sentiments, and they cannot 
ba excited to greater activity without 
becoming stronger. For every faculty 
of the mind is strengthened by exercise, 
and by exercising the faculties which 
produce a harmony with the bonnet, 
these faculties are permanently strength- 
ened in the character. Our young lady 
is really more sweet and pure-minded in 
consequence of having worn this hat. 

What a beautiful manner in which to 
increase gcod qualities! But our latest 
style hats do not always have & more re- 
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fining intluence than the ones preceding 
them—sometimes, after an epoch of mo- 
desty—in hats, we аге startled to вее а 
wide brim, worn low on one side, just 
covering theorgan of Secretiveness, and 
high on the other side exposing the or- 
gan. 

This maneuver brings the organ into 
prominence on both sides; on the one 
by adorning it, and on the other by leav- 
ing it entirely destitute of adornment. 
Of course, the tendency to secretiveness 
must usually be strengthened in the 
character in order that a greater har- 
mony between the two may be accom- 
plished. And have you not noticed that 
every girl who adopts this hat has ac- 
quired a larger degree of suaviiy and 
policy ? that she does not express herself 
80 conclusively as before? that she is a 
little more inclined to tease? and a little 
more coquettish ? Both religion and the 
advice of loved ones are unable to coun- 
teract the effect of this hat, for a reli- 
gious and benevolent girl, arrayed in a 
hat of this description, will tamper with 
the affections of young men— just a little 
perhaps, but she will flirt; she can't 
help it—it's the hat. Then there is an 
equally dangerous hat that rests lightly 
over the organ of Combativeness, and 
soars in ribbon galore, high over Appro- 
bativeness. Notice the girls that wear 
that style. How much of the bravado 
there is about them, and nine out of ten 
will chew gum too. They walk gaily 
down the middle of the street with an 
air that plainly challenges one. '*Just 
find all the fault with us you wish, we 
rather like to be thought rude." Last 
year if one of these same girls had worn 
а hat well emphasizing the organ of 
Benevolence, she would have kepttothe 
right of the walk, and would not have 
meaningly infringed upon the time or 
attention of anyone. 

You remember those tall walking 
hats, those that form a peak over Firm- 
ness and Self-esteem. How I dread to 
see them come in again! They take 
away so much of the femininity of wo- 
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manhood. Under one of those hats a 
pliable woman will become obdurate and 
unyielding. Thereare some women who 
always wear such hats, they cling to 
them long after the style has become 
obsolete. These women invariably be- 
lieve in woman's rights ; but not men's. 
They believe most in their own per- 
sonal rights. Never try to convince 
an habitual wearer of that style of 
hat that she is in the wrong about 
something. 

But what a joy isthe loving little bon- 
net whose strings tie close under the 
chin (the chin is amative, you know), 
and then partially retrace their way and 
are joined with a pin or knot, immedi- 
ately over the organ of Amativeness, or 
perhaps an inch higher over Conjugal- 
ity. A still greater joy is the loving 
girl who wears this bonnet. 

One change in headwear is not often 
sufficient to bridge the wide chasm be- 
tween buoyant girlhood and sensitive 
young womanhood. I once saw a dig- 
nified little mother accompanied by & 
boisterous,  half-developed daughter, 
enter a millinery parlor. All the refin- 
ing influence of which that mother was 
capable had probably been brought to 
bear to make a delicate-minded young 
lady of that almost impossible material. 
As she placed a quiet street hat among 
her daughter's curls, a sense of triumph 
and relief came over her ; but it could 
not survive her daughter's ‘О pshaw! 
that makes me feel like an old woman, 
mamma." And it would have been no 
more impossible for this same dignified 
proper mother to wear a jaunty, impish 
school-girl hat. 

Nearly all the bonnets and hats found 
before the altar every Sabbath morning 
emphasize the organs of Veneration and 
Spirituality. The ladies may not be 
cognizant of the location of theseorgans 
in the brain, but they are cognizant of 
the fact that such hats are most appro- 
priate for church wear, and that under 
such haís do they feel most worship- 
ful. MINNIE GHENT ENGLISH. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


(CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON 812ЕК.) 


— ee ——— 


PHRENOLOGICAL € HART. 


* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER." 


EING a canvassing agent for reli- 
gious books, and though only a 
novice in phrenological science, I have 
found it of incalculable advantage to 
me in my work, since by its aid I am 
enabled to ascertain at a glance notonly 
the mental status of those with whom I 
have to deal, but their foibles, their pe 
culiar characteristics; thereby I am able 
to approach them on the winning side. 
Human beings are very like forts, not 
always ''fortifled all around." Heis a 
wise general that discovers the vulner- 
able side, and ‘‘moves upon their 
works" legitimately. 

By a knowledge of mental science the 
business man reads the oily-tongued 
brigand in broadcloth, and is usually 
safe. No person can financially, so- 
cially or domestically afford to be with- 
outa practical knowledgeof phrenology, 
for by it he reads his fellow-men at 
sight, like an ‘‘ open book.” It is true 
that fools do sometimes stumble into 
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financial success, but wise men need to 
have their eyes, ears and understand- 
ing trained to active service if they 
would succeed in anything good or 
great. 

A farmer may own mountains of 
flinty rock, which he considers of no 
value, only as it serves to protect his 
stock and his residence from the keen, 
searching winds of winter, and would 
"they were cast into the sea.” To him 
they are only rock, because they are 
sealed volumes to him; but the student 
of Nature passing by sees and reads 
their adamantine pages, teeming with 
beauty and sublimity, richly embel- 
lished with gold and silver leaves, in- 
terspersed with iron, coal, tin and mar- 
ble, which but for his practiced eye 
would have remained unknown and 
locked up in the secret pockets of those 
fastnesses for ages. 

In like manner, many a human being 
knows not his capability, and drudges 
along in a treadmill life, a sorry work- 
man, feeling that he is not what he 
ought to be, or might be; that somehow 
he is out of his natural orbit, and is dis- 
satisfied--don't know just what it is or 
where his peculiar niche is to be found, 
having never been in a positiona which 
would call out and develop his latent 
talents. Consequently he; thinks—be- 
lieves—he has few or none, but the eye 
of the practical phrenologist reads him, 
not only his title page but every leaf of 
his nature, by the electric light of sci- 
entific truth, and discloses to the thirsty, 
weary and almost hopeless pilgrim his 
natural ability, his adaptation to a cer- 
tain calling, points him to the Mecca of 
his desire and sends him on his way re- 
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joicing ! Such knowledge is worth hav- 
ing, aud is within the reach of all, and 
is so plainly written that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read." Itis curious to note how 
little is required to satisfy some minds. 
They have no ambition to accomplish 
anything laudable, are satisfied to bur- 
row like moles in theearth, if so bethey 
eke out a scanty subsistence, that being 
their only aim and end. They never 
have lived at all, but simply existed, and 
that existence was like a monstrosity 
cast into the arms of beneficent mother- 
hood. 

It isthe province of the mental sci- 
entist to undertake the development of 
such embryonic people by placing before 
them incentives to better and nobler 
lives. This is their mission and duty, 
for the world is to be better because 
even you and I have lived in it. 

A few years ago, having business in a 
farming community, and it being Sat- 
urday, near nightfall, I concluded to 
remain over Sunday. Socalliug at a 
well to do farmer's house I introduced 
myself; when he, in turn, introduced me 
to his family and to a stranger who sat 
at his board, whose name was Rutan. 
After tea the farmer's sons, young men, 
repaired to the barn todo the chores, I 
saw Rutan no more. Turning to mine 
host, I said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, Mr. C., but 
are you acquainted with that Rutan?’ 
“No. Why do you ask?" ‘‘Is he 
related to you, Mr. C. in any man. 
ner?’ “Oh, no. He has been here 
a few days, hunting foxes with my boys; 
never saw him till then. He seems a 
good sort of a fellow." ''Excuse me, 


: Mr. C., but I would advise you to keep 


your eyes on him." ‘“ ро you know 
him, or anything about him ?" said he, 
manifesting considerable interest. 

"TI never saw him before, and have 
never heard of him, and all I know I 
have learned since sceing him here." 

** Well, stranger, don't you think you 
are a little too previous in your estimate 
of him! I don't know either of you.” 

** Again I beg pardon, and will only 
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say if he is a good, honest man the 
greater is his virtue, and he is entitled 
to great merit.” 

“ Why, you talkin riddles! Please ex- 
plain yourself,” said he. 

Well, then, have you not observed his 
large, beastly neck, his brutish face, his 
villainously low, bullet head, rising 
barely two inches above his ears, and 
the wonderful width between them ?” 

** No, I had notthought of it, butnow, 
when I think of it, Ido. What do you 
infer from those things ?" 

“I would estimate such an one as a 
soulless creature, who has no fine feel- 
ings, little sense of justiceand right, and 
whose instincts are animal, living for 
self and self-gratification; in a word, he 
is a thief, a robber, and, if necessary in 
order to cover up his tracks, he would 
not hesitate to take life. Why, sir, 
every organ in the basilar region of the 
brain are more than fully developed, 
and with such weak moral faculties as 
to have no perceptible restraining influ- 
ence over his brutal nature. His eyes 
have the keen fascination and the cun- 
ning of the serpent. These things, com- 
bined with his peculiar temperament, 
render him a dangerous chap." 

“АП this may be so, for all that I 
know, but I tell you candidly I do not 
believe in phrenological science, so 
called." 

** Neither do I ask you to do во; only 
watch and wait. І certainly desire your 
good.  Forewarned, forearmed, you 
know. I would not have you treat him 
rudely; but you will in the near future 
find my predictions verified." 

Three months later (January) a little 
girl at Cape Vincent, N. Y., rose earlier 
than was her wont, and said to her 
father: '' Papa, I dess oo better go to ze 
store right off." ‘Why, iy little 
daughter?" ‘‘Taws І deemed oo store 
is boke open an’ sum sings is took out. 
Better go, pa !" 

Hastening over to the store he was 
surprised to find the rear door open, 
with tracks to and from the door in the 
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light snow which had fallen during the. 


night. Yes, thestore had indeed been 
burglarized, quite a number of things 
taken—silver-plated ware, spoons, knives 
and forks, gloves, writing paper, oys- 
ters in cans, etc. The tracks were fol- 
lowed to the suburbs of the town, where 
a hasty repast of oysters had evidently 
been taken. Thetracks were followed 
across the St. Lawrence River, on the ice, 
to Long Island, where they turned as if 
to recross, and although the wind had 
blown fiercely early in the morning, 
and did yet, the tracks were rather dis- 
tinct, and led to an opening in the ice. 
On the other side of the opening a pair 
of woolen mittens were found frozen to 
the edge of the ice, and so disposed that 
it appeared as if the owner had clung 
with desperation to the edge until, be- 
numbed with cold, his hands slipped out 
and he was gone. The probability is 
that in recrossing the high, keen winds, 
with the blinding snow, prevented him 
from seeing thedanger ahead until he was 
init. The next morning (Sunday) it was 


calm, clear and cold. А party with. 


grappling hooks proceeded to the glade, 
let down the irons, and in a short time 
brought up a man in a standing posi- 
tion, and in dragging him a quantity of 
plated ware slipped out of his pockets 
upon theice. His ill-gotten gains had 
served todrag him downto his death atthe 
bottom of the river and hold him there. 
Happening to be at ‘‘the Cape” that 
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day I went to the morgue to see the 
man. It was Rutan! His plunder lay 
by his side, with his brass knuckles and 
revolver. Afterward I learned that 
he with two others had not long before 
served out their sentences in prison for 
burglary. Theothers went into legiti- 
mate employment, but he had determined 
to follow a life of crime, and this was 
the end. 

Several months later I chanced to 
meet Mr. C., who, recognizing me, said: 

“Didn’t you stop over Sunday on 
Point Peninsular last Fall, at one Mr. 
Cs house ?” 

ae Yes.” 

“Do you remember what you said 
concerning a Mr. Rutan, whom you saw 
there for a few moments ?' 

é I do.” 

“ Well, sir, it was at my house. We 
have often spoken of it. How singular 
it was that you so readily delineated his 
character, for you were right in your 
estimate of him. I have to inform you 
that he was drowned in the St. Law- 
rence directly after he had robbed a 
store at ‘the Cape,’ and the proof was 
found on his person. Yes, sir, I'd give 
half of my farm to beable to read human 
creeters like that. Iain'tsure but there 
is something in Phrenology after all. 
John says he knows there is, and says 
he shall try to post himself up in it, and 
I'm thinking I might get a whack at it, 
too.” 8. D. MARSH. 


WHY SHOULD WE STUDY PHRENOLOGY 


T has been tersely said that ‘‘ knowledge 
| is power." To по department of science 
may this maxim be more flttingly applied 
than the phrenological. Here, as in no 
other branch of learning, a man may well 
consider the principle embodied in the 
above aphorism ; for, however learned he 
may be, if he has neglected the study of 
phrenology, he is poorly equipped for the 
race of life. 

‘Know thyself” is an adage almost as 
old as history. How important is it that 
we should know ourselves, and yet how 
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impossible if we are ignorant of Phrenology. 
Here, in a deeper sense than elsewhere, 
knowledge is power. 

Phrenology is one of the most modern, 
and at the same time one of the most im- 
portant (in some respects the most impor- 
tant) of the sciences. Like every other 
great truth it was met with the opposition 
of established thought, and had to run the 
gauntlet of criticism, ridicule, misrepresen- 
tation, etc.; but, truth-like, it bas overcc me 
all obstacles—safely гип the gauntlet—and 
to-day numbers among its adherents some 
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of the brightest intellects of the nineteenth 
century. 

Its founder, derided and anathematized 
by the age in which he lived, is now respect- 
ed by the world and enshrined in the hearts 
of all anthropological believers, who would 
inscribe his illustrious name, not on parch- 
ment or tables of stone, but high up in the 
galaxy of immortal fame: for ofall benefac- 
tors of the human race, in the field of 
science, Franz Joseph Gall stands alone as 
having conferred the greatest and most 
lasting benefit upon his race; for there is 
no knowledge more truly beneficial to man 
than a knowledge of Phrenology. Here 
knowledge is power indeed. 

Aman may study astronomy until his 
hair is gray and yet be as far from a knowl- 
edge of himself as hé is from the objects of 
his study. ''Marvelousness" may be de- 
veloped wonderfully, but some of the more 
important organs may still be in their 
infancy. 

Physiology and psychology may be 
studied until the stars grow dim without 
the student'sacquiring a knowledge of him- 
self. For though he may be well acquaint- 
ed with his physical and psychical selves, 
to his phrenological self he will be a total 
stranger. 

Let Zoology and evolution be studied 
until doomsday, and even then the student 
may be ignorant of the number, qualities, 
relations, functions, etc. of the organs 
whichaggregately constitute his mental self. 

In fact, a man may be marvelously learned 
in many respects and at the same time be 
woefully ignorant with regard to some im- 
portant things. For, however much a man 
may have learned, if һе has not studied 
phrenology he has neglected that which is 
of incomparably greater worth to him than 
any other knowledge can possibly be. He 
needs to know other things, 'tis true, but 
above all things does he need a knowledge 
of Phrenology. To all who have pursued 
their studies with no reference to this one, 
it may be appropriately said, in the words 
of him who walked by Galilee, ‘‘ These ye 
ought to have done, and not to have left the 
other un:one." 

But why, it may be asked, lay so much 
stress on Phrenology. We will endeavor, 
briefly to answer the question. 
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There are several reasons why Phrenology 
should be recognized as one of the leading 
sciences, prominent among which is the 
fascination and interest which invariably 
attend its study. Indeed, what can be more 
fascinating and interesting than the study 
of the mysterious phenomena of mental 
life, whose every organ seems endowed 
with an ego of its own; each fulfilling its 
office. and all combining to produce an har- 
monious whole. What secular study is cal- 
culated to more thoroughly impress the 
student with the marvelous wisdom of Him 
in whom “ we live and move and have our 
being"? Who can seriously engage in its 
study without saying with one of old, “І 
will praise Thee, for lam fearfully and won- 
derfully аде?” 

Further, the importance of the science of 
Phrenology should be recognized because 
of its peculiar adaptability to the masses. 
The study of most of the leading scienges is 
The reason being 
that they are too abstruse for the ordinary 
mind and generally distasteful to it. 
Phrenology, on the other hand, commends 
itself to all as being more attractive and in- 
teresting than abstruse, and, withal, a true 
benefactor of the race. 

This last thought naturally leads us tothe 
consideration of, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant reason for the recognition and study of 
Phrenology, viz; the intrinsic value of 
such knowledge to its possessor. 

Intrinsically valuable because it brings 
him into such close relation to his mental 
life, thereby enabling bim to cultivate his 
weaker points and thus make the most of 
his intellectual capabilities. It also enables 
him to read, in a certain degree, the gen- 
eral character of those with whom he deals 
and associates, all of which is of untold 
advantage to him. 

Many a man has started in business with 
a clear horizon and brilliant prospects, but 
after a few years clouds have gathered, and 
he has found himself involved in bank- 
ruptcy, not because he lacked ability, but 
because he was ignorant of the general 
character of his employees. He understood 
his business, but he did not understand 
those to whom he had committed the over- 
sight of his affairs. Ignorance of Phre- 
nology was the principal cause of his ruin 
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If he had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of this all-important branch of science, he 
could have avoided the employment of 
book-keepers, clerks, etc., who were all but 
destitute of conscientiousness. 

What a dark picture is presented by the 
unhappy homes of our land! Most of them 
were established beneath sunny skies, with 
bright prospect of uninterrupted bliss ; 
but, alus! like the flerce sirocco of. the 
desert, jealousy and strife arose to шаг 
their happiness, blight their prospects, and 
ruin their hopes. Ignorance of Phrenology 
was the cause of the wreckage of many 
such homes, there being a no more fruit- 
ful source of domestic discord than ignor- 
ance of the general principles with 
which the relations of the sexes are 
concerned. Here, as in all other relations 
in life, knowledge is power. A thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology acquired, and, 
though? other mistakes may be made, the 
awful mistake of selecting a wife or 
husband that may be badly adapted, is the 
mistake which time and tears cannot 
obviate or atone for. 
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How many have lived and died in the 

humbler walks of life who might have 
shone as lights in the world simply because 
they were ignorant of the latent powers 
which slumbered in their nature; many of 
them might have won great fame asorators, 
poets, painters, etc., but ignorance of 
Phrenology kept them back from honor. 
* We may never know the number of 
young people who are today leading 
aimless, monotonous lives of dull routine 
for the sole reason that with all their learn- 
ing they do not know themselves, i. e., 
do not know what they are fitted for. The 
study of Phrenology will show them what 
they are fitted for, and that, instead of 
laboring in vain, they may fill their proper 
places in life. 

No amount of learning can compensate 
for ignorance here. Therefore (bearing im 
mind the fact that, here, as in no other 
branch of learning, knowledge 18 power, 
because it is the only means whereby we 
can really know ourselves), regard this 
all-important study as a pearl of great 
price. W. A. THATOHER. 


eg —— 
SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOBRAPHY. 


REV. 8. BURGESS. 


V HEN the Rev. S. Burgess wasa 

, student in Amherst College, 
in 1832, he was a frequent visitor to the 
brothers О. S. and L. N. Fowler. In 
talking and reading of Phrenology, he 
became very strongly imbued with its 
facts, its philosophies, its teachings and 
its benefits to mankind ; and after his 
graduation he retained the same love 
for the grand science, and was almost 
jealous for it, fearing lest some one in 
attempting to teach Phrenology, might 
teach something detrimental to the sci- 
ence and to humanity. 

After he became a missionary, he 
wrote from Ahmulnuggar, in Septem- 
ber, 1843, expressing the same love for 
Phrenology and the same desire to have 
it accurately taught, and that no one 
should found a harmful philosophy and 
charge it upon Phrenology; he also ac- 
knowledged the great benefit he had re- 
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ceived from his knowledge of Pbreno- 
logy in his calling as a missionary. He 
was а liberal-minded man, as well as 
EXCEEDINGLY kind-hearted; he would 
do good to everybody and harm to no 
one. In speaking of Phrenology he 
says he credits all true science as de- 
pendent on facts. 


JOHN L. CAPEN, M. D. 


PORTRAIT, Phrenological de- 
lineation and biographical sketch 
of this gentleman having appeared so 
recently in the JOURNAL (February, 
1891,) an extended sketch of him will 
not now be given, but will be included 
in the collected sketches in volume 
form. i 
Dr. Capen has done very good ser- 
vice in the cause for the last forty 
years, during which time he has been 
entirely devoted to the sciences of 
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Physiology and Phrenology. Since 
the spring of 1856, Dr. Capen has had 
an office in Philadelphia, and it could 
not have been filled by a more honest, 
honorable and true phrenologist than 
he. 


Although Dr. Capen can not be 


classed among the practical phrenolo- 
intimately сор- 


gists, he was so 


nected with the subject as to entitle 
him to a place in these sketches. He 
was a great lover of the philosophy of 
Phrenology; it was a guide to him 
during his whole life and aided him 
to make more of himself than he could 
have done without a knowledge of the 
science. He not only made it useful to 
himself but to others. 
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NAHUM CAPEN, LL. D. 
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NAHUM CAPEN, LL. D, 

Nahum Capen was born in Canton, 
Mass., April 1, 1804, and after receiving 
his education in the public schools of 
his native place, went to Boston, and, 
at the age of 21 years, entered the pub- 
lishing business as a member of the firm 
of Marsh, Capen & Lyon, who were the 
first publishersof phrenological worksin 
America, where he remained for a long 


period. When Dr. Spurzheim visited 
this country in 1832, Mr. Capen became 
not only the personal friend, but busi- 
ness manager of that great man. 
Spurzheim placed all his business and 
money in the hands of Mr. Capen ; in 
fact he had so much confidence in his 
new friend that he was in the habit of 
bringing the proceeds of his lectures as 
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received from the door-keeper, wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper, and place it 
uncounted in Mr. Capen's care. 

At the death of Spurzheim, his friends 
appointed Mr. Capen to take care of all 
his effects. 

The same firm, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
afterward published Combe's works, 
though by the time Combe came to this 
country there were other publishers of 
phrenological works—the Harpers, for 
instance, and the Fowlers. Mr. Capen 
was an intelligent practical and execu- 
tive business man. 

He was appointed Postmaster of Bos- 
ton in 1857, which position he held for 
several years. 

During his term of office he intro- 
duced many very useful improvements 
in the postal service, and to the end of 
his life was called upon by the pcstal 
authorities in Washington, New York, 
and other large cities to give advice in 
post office matters. It isto him we are in- 
debted for letter boxes on our city lamp- 
posts and the free delivery of letters. 

Dr. Capen possessed literary, as well 
as business abilities; he was an author 
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as well as publisher, and during his 
whole life time kept his pen employed. 
He was a frequent contributor to news- 
papers and magazines, and was engaged 
in the last portion of his life on an im- 
portant work entitled ‘‘ History of De- 
mocracy,” in four volumes. Dr. Capen 
wrotea *''Biography of Dr. Gall," and 
edited his works translated from the 
French ; prepared the Biography of Dr. 
J. G. Spuraheim, prefixed to that 
scholar’s work on Physiognomy ; and 
was the author of other works on his- 
tory, political economy, etc. 

After he had reached 75 years, he 
wrote, at my request, a book called 
‘*Reminiscences of Spurzheim and 
Combe,” which was published in 
1880, and which has had a very large 
sale. 

Dr. Capen died at Dorchester, a 
suburb of Boston where he had lived 
for many years, in the autumn of 1886. 

As in his early, so in his later life, Dr. 
Capen wasa student and observer and 
active worker, having in view the doing 
of such things as would be useful in so- 
ciety. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
E. 21st street, Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO. 88—A CONTRAST.—I recently 
examined the heads of three young ladies. 
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Their heads measured exactly the вате, 
each being 21) inches in circumference, 14 
inches from ear to ear over Firmness and 
14 inches over the tophead from Individu- 
ality to the occipital spine. Onelady had all 
the organs in the middle lobes of the brain 
large, except Conscientiousness, which was 
small. Her religious and intellectual organs 
were small, and she was the image of her 
father. The second lady was a married 
woman, and had Time, Tune, Color, 
Ideality, Conjugal Love and Amativeness 
large, and Combativeness large enough for 
Jolin L. Sullivan. I told her she was “а 
natural born fighter, was jealous of her 
husband, and when she got mad would be in 
for striking anyone with her fist." She ad- 
mitted this to be true, and only ashort time 
before had got jealous and left home, and 
when asked by another member of the 
family why she was going to leave, said, 
* Get out of my way or I will hit you with 
my fist, or a club or anything Ican get my 
hands on." The other lady's head came the 
nearest of being perfect of any I ever put 
my hands on, there being no small nor weak 
orgaus, with the exception of Tune. Itold 
her she could learn almost anything except 
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music, and could learn that, but it would 
not be near so natural or easy as her other 
studies. She thanked me for telling her she 
could not learn music; said, ‘‘Her mother 
wished her to take music lessons, but she 
didn’t want to, and now I guess I will get 
rid of taking them and devote my time to 
my other studies." 
V. G. 8PENOER, CLA88 OF '90, 


HIT NO. 84.—1I have been lecturing in 
Eastern Ohio this spring with remarkable 
success, and the way I have ‘‘ hit" people's 
characters has been more than pleasing to 
them as well as myself. For instance, when 
I say, ''You are good in mathematics, 
or you are poor in music," or '* You have 
a strong appetite,” etc., the invariable 
reply is, “That’s so." In a public examina- 
tion after a lecture I described one gentle- 
man, as he said, ‘‘ better than he could have 
told it himself,” and he sent his boy to the 
hotel the next morning for examination. 
At Adena, Jefferson County, I described a 
man as being full of fun, а natural show. 
man, who ought to take P. T. Barnum's 
nece and run a show. I said he did not 
ike ordinary work, such as hoeing corn, 
but could eat and digest almost iron wedges, 
and that he could sleep well, etc. Afterthe 
entertainment was over, the universal testi- 
mony was that I had popped it to him in 
every particular, which the applause had 
already shown. He was a total stranger to 
me, yet I think nothing strange of it, for the 
science is bound to tell such things. 

M. TOPE, BOWERSTON, OHIO. 


HIT 85.—“ John Doe ” occasionally calls 
at our office for an examination. A gentle- 
man plainly dressed called at our new place, 
27 East Twenty-first street, for a written 
description of character under the above 
name in the month of May last. He hada 
large head, an excellent temperament and 
body enough to give his brain adequate 
support. e seldom find a person whose 
developments promise talents and character 
so strong, available and many-sided. I 
said he could be a first-rate engineer, civil, 
mechanical and military ; that he would be 
excellent as a chemist, physician and sur- 

eon, and would excel in law or in finance. 
hen the work was completed he gave his 
real name and address, and stated that he 
had studied and practiced civil and me- 
chanical engineering, has been in chemistry 
an assistant to one of the first university 
men in America, has graduated in law, but, 
being a man of inherited wealth, did not 
practice law, but had graduated in medicine 
and was doing a large practice, and regarded 
surgery as his forte, much of his work being 
among the poor who could not pay. This 
gentleman’s name is well known in New 
York and Brooklyn, and his family has 
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been an ornament and a power in the coun- 
try for two hundred years. NELSON 8IZER. 


HIT NO. 86.—To a young lady in May 
last, whose weight is 105 lbs., “I said you 
have your father's pluck and would master 
8 horse, which would know and obey your 
voice or your will! ; or sail a boat in rough 
water or would teach and control a school 
of big boys, some of whom would weigh 
thirty pounds more than you, and people 
would wonder what there could be in a 
person of your slight frame which would 
thus be able to govern dogs, horses, boys 
and boats; but Phrenology says it comes 
from a strong crown of head and a massive 
base of brain. Authority and power sit 
regnant on such а throne." She confessed 
that I had painted her in true colors. and & 
friend with her said that she was a master- 
ful spirit, and her work was the wonder of 
all casual acquaintances. Oldfriends knew 
it was 80, but could not see where such 
power was stored up. N. S1ZER. 


——_—_ + @-< —— 
THAT FEELING. 


There's a heavy kind o' feelin’ 
'Long the veins o' thought a-stealin’; 
Though the sun is fairly shinin’, 

Yet I can not help inclinin' 

To that feelin’ comin’ o'er me. 


Nothing bright enough to cheer me, 
Lot o! sadness lurkin' near me 

When I'm readin’, when I’m singin’, 
Still those hateful thoughts ’er stingin’, 
Still that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 


Wish I wouldn't get so gloomy, 
Wish my feelin's wouldn’ toob me, 
Wish I had a kind o' dopin’ 

What would keep me from a-mopin' 
From that feelin’ comin’ o'er me. 


What's the use, I keep a-sayin', 
Yet that feelin! keeps a-stayin'; 
And I shake myself to kill it, 
But be blamed if I can will it, 
That 'er feeling! comin' o'er me. 


Guess it's sent to make us better, 
But І like a softer setter; 
Though I ain't a chronic kicker, 
Yet I dread that gloomy pricker, 
That 'er feelin’ comin’ o'er me. 


But mayhaps when I'm completer, 
When my life's a better meter, 
When I full my skirts o' learnin'; 
When my better natur's burnin', 
That 'er feelin’ won't come o'er me. 


So I keep myself a-thinkin' 
That my weaker natur’s blinkin', 
That a bud of perfect bein' 
Will be soon my soul a-freein’ 
From that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 
G. M. RITCHIE, 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


“TRY YOUR WEIGHT!" 
By the author of “An Auntie’s Notions about Children.” 


T one of the many large railway 
depots in London, may always be 
seen a rosy-faced boy, in charge of an 
inviting crimson-cushioned arm-chair 
to which a balance and weights are at- 
tached, and from morn till eve he sings 
out shrilly: '* Tr-r-y y'r weight, mum !" 
“Tr-r-y y'r weight, sir-r-r! ‘‘Tr-r-ry 
y'r weight, only one penny !" 

Sometimes parents have their children 
weighed, and very eager and full of in- 
terest are the young folks to learn how 
many pounds they have gained since 
the last time they sat in the scale. Ifa 
growing boy or girl did not become 
heavier from year to year, in due pro- 
portion we should fear that something 
must be wrong. As the weight of the 
body, if sound and healthy, increases 
continually, so also should the moral 
weight of the character. 

It was not of a body, but of a soul 

that the awful words were once spoken : 
* Thou art weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” One can not help 
wondering how many of the plump 
youngsters whose bones and muscles 
exhibit such satisfactory development 
could bear to be tested by that ‘‘even 
balance” which Job longed for, that his 
integrity might be proved. 
- "Jessie promised to come home early 
this afternoon, and take baby out," 
sighs a tired mother; ‘‘ but I suppose 
she has forgotten all about it." 

Isn’t there light weight here, in de- 
. pendability? 

** This looks to be a very small half 
pound of biscuits,” remarks sister Mary ; 
“but Harry fetched them from Ње 
shop, and he can never keep his fingers 
out of anything.” 

Oh, Harry! does not the scale here 
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show marked deficiency as regards 
honesty? 

‘t Tom said so,” asserts a schoolmate, 
doubtfully; “but he's that sort of a 
fellow, you know, that really it isn’t 
safe-—” 

Please don’t finish! We can guess 
only too well what is coming. The 
balance bumps down on the wrong 
side v:hen Tom's truthfulness is put in 
the scale. Unless he alters very much 
his words, when he is a man, will never 
be spoken of as ** having great weight,” 
like the utterances of a gentleman we 
heard of not long ago, who is looked up 
to by every one with confidence and re- 
spect. 

But Iam not going to speak only of 
light weights, for I hope they are com- 
paratively few. I can imagine I see 
more than one bright-eyed girl among 
my young friends, of whom mother de- 
clares, with pride, that “I can always 
trust my little daughter to do just the 
same in my absence as when I am look- 
ing on." Good weight there, in con- 
8cientiouaness. And there must surely 
be many a noble boy of whom it may be 
said that he will never stoop to the least 
shade of unfairness in his play, or stay 
out a minute later than the time at 
which he has been told to return home. 
The moral weight of such young people 
as these is even more valuable to those 
around them than the physical pounds 
of a little Indian prince I read about the 
other day, who was weighed with silver 
coins, which were afterwards distributed 
among the poor. They are worth their 
weight in gold ! 

We are all constantly, though often 
unconsciously, weighing and being 
weighed by oneanother. Butthereisa 
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finer and moresolemn test yet. Hannab, 
ihe mother of Samuel, sang in triumph 
—for she had just been cleared from a 
wrongful accusation. — '' The Lord is a 
God of knowledge, and by Him actions 
are weighed." 

Ah! this is indeed a keener trial than 
that of any human judgment ; and con- 
duct which appears faultless to those 
about us may be revealed by God's 
balances as light and of little worth. 

That boy who bends so industriously 
over his slate and sets down figures so 
fast when the master's step comes near 
his seat, may receive human approba- 
tion which he does not merit, but there 
is One whom he can not deceive—One 
who, though invisible, has noted his 
idling and play when he thought him- 
self unseen, People mag admire the 
pretty manners of the little girl whose 
voice is so sweet and movements so 
gentle when in company, though she is 
cross and sharp with her sisters at 
home; but when those same ‘' pretty " 
actions are weighed in the balance by 
Him who sees through every pretence, 
they will be shown to be lighter than 
dust. 

Buttothe honest and true the thought 
of God's just balance will be one of hum- 
ble joy, and not of fear. If you feel 
that you have been judged harshly, mis- 
understood, or that wrong motives have 
been attributed where you had no notion 
of doing harm, then remember that our 
Friend in heaven never makes mistakes, 
It may be hard to be ‘‘ kept in" at school 
for the ''turned lesson" which you 
could not learn properly because you 
had baby to mind, or to be reprimanded 
for being ten minutes late when you had 
to go for that errand at the last moment, 
and ran as fast as you could all the way 
there and back; but it is not nearly so 
bad as to have a scolding you don't de- 
serve, as to receive praise which you 
have not earned—it does not humiliate 
you. It és trying to have richer friends 
looking coldly and contemptuously at 
your tiny offering to orphan or mission- 
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ary cause, when you know that it was 
only by going without something you 
would have liked yourself that you were 
abletobring anythingatall. Butnever 
mind ; God knows it, too; and He will 
regard the gift as kindly and fairly as 
He did the widow woman's two mites. 
It is only by willingly laying bareour 
hearts to Him, begging Him to cleanse 
them of all that is wrong, and to fill 
them with the good and beautiful spirit 
of the Lord Jesus, that we can ever hope 
that our conduct will bear the severe 
scrutiny of the Divine balance; but if 
our conscience tells us that He approves, 
we need not be troubled by the con- 
demnation of any. Let us each one test 
ourselves by the standard of the Lord's 
teaching, let us try our own weight. 
and frankly confess it when we find that 
we fall short; above all, let us pray, 
with the honest-souled Shepherd. King, 
“Search me, Oh God, and know my 
heart; try me and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the wey everlast- 
ing." JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


TRUE TEACHING. 


N an article on education, by Miss 
Anna C. Brackett in Harper's 
Monthly, a high ideal is set for teachers, 
and one would hesitate after reading it, 
to take up the work of teaching, without 
feeling conscious of a real ‘‘ calling” to 
that profession. Miss Brackett says that 
a teacher must be, to a certain extent, a 
psychologist, studying carefully each 
mind under her care, watching to see 
the light flash along the face, indicating 
that the intelligence felt for has been 
reached, The teacher’s work is not 
alone to increase a child’s stock of know- 
ledge, but to make knowledge useful in 
forming character and ‘‘to affect the , 
soul with a lively sense of what is truly 
its perfection, and to exert the most ar- 
dent desires after it." In regard to class 
government ‘‘the experienced teacher 
seems to have acquired a kind of sixth 
sense, by which she knows at once when 
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she has best the attention of any one of 
twenty pupils, whose minds should be 
on the same subject. She feels that in 
that particular part of the room the elec- 
trical current is not running. It is not 
so much knowledge as power that the 
growing girl and the mature woman 
need, and that is what the school must 
above all give her, or fail lamentably in 
its mission. The teacher ought not to 
keep in mind the subject she is teaching 
as much as the mind of the child ; that 
it is which she is working on, and the 


Btudies are only thetools which are used. 
Itis thelive mind of thechild that should 
be watched. Miss Brackett concludes by 
saying the school which puts such a 
motived force into the characters of its 
students that they can not lose it in all 
their after lives—the school, the memory 
of which they can never escape and 
whose stamp they can never efface, 
whose aid is sure to come up strongest 
whenever néed is sorest—that school 
is the only one that has done its 
work. . E. M. 


GOYERNING CHILDREN. 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 2. 


HE method of government advo- 

cated so earnestly by these papers 
—that of permitting children all possible 
freedom of action, and letting them suf- 
fer the natural consequences of their 
actions, has as its direct aim the devel- 
opment of their reasoning powers. 
Every experiment a child makes, every 
result traced to its causes, gives keener 
insight and adds certainty to future re- 
searches for truth. If, in the physical 
world, he learns accurate use of his 
senses—how to detect flaws and trace 
the reason of failures--he willcarry into 
the sphere of morals an enhanced re- 
spect for vital truths and a tendency to 
keen observation of conduct. He will 
see how impulse betrays to error, and 
that principles rule the moral as well as 
the physical universe. 

A child who has been thus trained 
realizes early the use and abuse of gov- 
ernment.  Accustomed to deal with 
principles, he is prepared to look deeply 
for causes, and can not easily be blinded 
by a mere display of power. 

Love of liberty, of fair play, of equal 
rights springs up in bis heart from his 
sympathy with the oppressed and disgust 
of tyranny. He perceives that acts 
which produce misery to others are bad, 
and that to confer happiness is to be 
virtuous. Presently he begins to un- 
derstand how the curbing of wild and 
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inconsiderate impulses in bimself, and 
the development of zentiments impelling 
to right conduct has been the aim of 
parental government, and when con- 
science has so far developed tbat the 
wish is strong in him todo right, he has 
become an emancipated, self-governing 
being, whose personality must hence- 
forth be respected. 

No such puerile sentiment as a wish 
to keep power in his own hands should 
impel a parent at this period to substi- 
tute restraints of his own for the natural 
restraint consisting in the good inten- 
tions of the lad himself. He should be 
trusted in his own hands as far as may 
be. Rousseau, who has in most other 
respects good sense, falls into an error 
natural to a Frenchman, in advocating 
the encouragement of timidity, and a 
servile dependence upon tutors. The 
broader policy of modern educators 
places children upon their honor, ren- 
dering them self-respecting frem the 
first. In one of the best governed fami- 
lies I ever knew, the three boys, ranging 
in age from 7 to 11, were allowed an 
amount of liberty that sometimes occa- 
sioned wondering comment from friends. 
To all seeming they were free as birds, 
and yet I recall no instance of their 
abusiug their privileges. On the con- 
trary, they seemed united to tbeir 
parents by an unusually strong bond of 
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affection. Тһе larger lads hung fondly 
about their mother's chair, and the lit- 
tle man of 7 seemed to feel a deep sense 
of his responsibility in taking care of 
her and his youuger sister. 

Julian Hawthorne, in his novel of 
"Garth," depicts in his powerful and 
graphic style, the struggles of a rugged, 
strong-willed boy with histurbulent na- 
ture. Hetakes himself in hand at the 
age of 12, and assures his gentle, philo- 
sophical father that when there is a ne- 
cessity for discipline he will inflict it 
himself. And what no external force 
could have effected he does succeed in 
accomplishing, until, after much sor- 
row, he arrives at maturity a strong, 
self controlled man. 

We can not spare our children the 
suffering consequent upon the develop- 
ment of their moral nature. It is an 
experience every soul must go through 
for itself. Gradually, silently, parents 
must withdraw from activeinterference, 

„and let the child face circumstances, 
make up his own mind, and accept con- 
sequences. Such indirect influences as 
the seemingly careless allusion to simi- 
lar circumstances in the lives of others, 
the placing in his way books likely to 
take pleasant hold of his imagination, 
and the permitting unrestricted inter- 
course with persons of marked excellent 
character will give more help than vol- 
umes of personal warning and advice. 

Early discipline in sélf-control is the 
surest preparation for success in life. 
Pre-eminent above others is the person 
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possessed of ‘‘ good sense," the faculty 
of seeing clearly and judging impar- 
tially. And it is notable that persons so 
distinguished have usually been eariy 
thrown upon their own resources and 
forced to think for themselves. 

The children of this generation have 
peculiar need of such early discipline as 
shall fit them to deal with the most in- 
tricate points of morality. Empiricism 
is passing away, and men areconfronted 
individually with questions that were 
settled for their fathers by the vox Dei. 
The exigencies of modern life demand 
self-poise, an independent mental atti- 
tude, as well as senses trained to the 
nicest discrimination. The timid and 
vacillating will be overborne by those 
possessing readiness and determination 
to set truth above conventionalities and 
work for the establishment of thatorder 
of things which shall give ‘‘the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number.” 

Let us recollect that the boys and girls 
about our hearth are the future law- 
givers of the world. They may have 
certain qualities which make them un- 
comfortable to deal with now; the very 
force and self confidence valuable in the 
future citizen renders them intractable 
and restless under repressive govern- 
ment. We must meet such restlessness 
by eularged opportunities for action, 
and permit to the growing man and 
woman freedom to exercise and de- 
velop faculties of which, when matur- 
ity is reached, they will stand most in 
need. FLORENCE HULL. 


“OLIVE THORNE” MILLER. 


І LADY who illustrates the success 

to be attained in devoting some 

part of one's Jeisure to science is the 
subject of this sketch. 

Choosing for her special study a de- 
pariment of natural history rarely af- 
fected by women, and by no means 
overcrowded by men, Mrs. Miller 
has brought to light many interesting 
facts in bird life, and made herself a 
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recognized authority in ornithology. 

Weremember, as many of our readers 
must remember, the pleasant contribu- 
tions of ‘‘ Olive Thorne" to the juvenile 
periodicals of twenty or more years ago 
on various subjects that were likely to 
interest young people and the home lov- 
ing of adult life. Asthe Housekeepers' 
Weekly says: ''Recognizing that the 
specialist in literary as well as in other 
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work must take infinite pains and make 
all sacrifices in order to acquaint herself 
thoroughly with her subject. She ab- 
solutely devotes her entire summer to the 
study of her beloved birds. 

“She spends the two nesting months of 
June and July out-of-doors, as far as 
possible, observing the birds minutely, 
and taking voluminous notes of all she 
sees, hears or thinks that may throw 
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winter her observation of birds is closely 
carried on in a special ‘Ыга room,” 
where, among her pets, who fly around 
at liberty behind a wire screen, Mrs. 
Miller sits, studying their ways and tak- 
ing notes. 

Mrs. Miller's ideas on the subject of 
observation of birds are markedly indi- 
vidual, not to say benevolent. She be- 
lieves that too much bird-study is con- 
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"OLIVE THORNE" MILLER. 


any light on their habits. In August 
and September she works from morning 
till night, constructing her ‘bird notes’ 
into magazine and newspaper articles, 
t‘ The summer, her ‘busy time,’ being 
over, she devotes herself to her club in- 
terests, to her family, and to the demands 
of society—for, oddly enough, this 
votary of nature also takes keen delight 
in social intercourse. But even in 
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ducted by means of guns, and thinks 
that knowledge of the little songsters 
will have made great strides when boys’ 
interest in nature takes the form of stu- 
dyiny the live bird in its native haunts 
instead of killing and stuffing them, and 
making collections of their eggs. Des- 
pite her exhaustive knowledge on the 
subject she modestly says: ‘‘I never 
generalize. I never say the kingbird or 
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the blue jay did thus and so, and І saw 
him do it. Birds are almost as indivi- 
dual as human beings, and it is impossi- 
ble to say from observations of one spe- 
cimen whether the things it does are the 
habits of the species or the peculiarity 
of the individual." 

Mrs. Miller's methods of observation 
are careful and painstaking in the ex- 
treme. Every summer she goes to some 
secluded place where she may study 
bird. ways undisturbed. She selects a 
nesting couple of whatever species she 
may then be interested in, and then 
literally watches it in patience every day 
and all day, fair weather or foul, until 
the little birds are hatched and are able 
io fly. She seemsto havethe rare faculty 
of making friends of thetimid creatures, 
who do not fear her as they usually do 
human beings. The works containing 
the result of her scientific observations 
are severally entitled ‘‘In Nesting 
Time," “Віга Ways" and ''Haps in 
the Field," published by Messrs, 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The profile of Mrs. Miller is that of a 
direct, earnest and decidedly practical 
woman. She is closely attentive to 
whatever interests her, and takes in a 
wide area of detail with remarkable 
quickness. She should have excellent 
judgment of the elements that enter into 
the structure of thing’, both on the 
matter of-fact side and on the sideof the 
thought and symbolism that may be 
involved. Her intuitive impressions 
appear to be prompt and influen- 
tial. The head contour. at the 
crown intimates decision and the 
inclination to hold very firmly to her 
views, She is, however, sympathetical, 
and in friendly association finds deep 
enjoyment. The head appears to be 
broad centrally, with the effect of im- 
parting an active spirit, a feeling of 
positive enjoyment when occupied in 
productive effort. She believes that in 
dustry is one of the higher virtues, and 
well illustrates it in her own life. 

The expression is that of maturity in 
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thought and conduct, such as proceeds 
of well ordered mental faculties sus- 
tained by abundant vitality. The lady 
has a world of work in her composition, 
and power unusual to women in its en- 
ergetic prosecution. She is clear-headed 
and self. sustaining in the management 
of important interests; has solid busi- 
ness capabilities that may be defined as 
masculine, since in dealing with matters 
that require judgment, prudence and 
energy she views them from a practical 
business side, appreciating the methods 
that conduce to efficiency and success. 
She has many of the characteristics of 
her father, especially in point of intel- 
lectual action and positive expression, 
while she is evidently possessed of the 
faculties in a good degree that impart 
the womanly to character. 

The organization socially shows а 
warm interest in the home centre. She 
loves children, and, with her power of 
control and clearness of intellectual 
perception and knowledge of detail, 
would be an unusually fine teacher. 
She could manage a large institution 
with success on both the business and 
educational sides. D. 

———————$-«—————— 

A Wise CHoIcE—One of our mothers 
has shown her wisdom in preferring to 
make home inviting enough to keep her 
boys with her at night rather than to 
maintain a parlor in exclusive glory for 
the occasional visitor. But let her tell 
what she did : 

“I think when a boy has become an 
habitual loafer, he is then ready for 
something worse, and I was greatly 
worried to find my boys come slipping 
in very quietly about the time the stores 
closed for the night, so I just resolved to 
try and make a more pleasant place to 
spend the evenings than the aforesaid 
stores. : 

“Our best room had hitherto been 
kept sacred tot he use of visitors and the 
Sabbath ; but after thinking the matter 
over very seriously I started a fire, ar- 
ranged everything as nicely as though I 
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were looking for company, and then let 
the boys have it. So far the plan has 
been a great success, for although I 
never said a word to them about it, they 
took right up with it, and now spend 
their evenings at home reading and play- 
ing (for they are all three musical), and 
besides being better for the boys, it is 
better for us. 

‘Now, sisters, just between ourselves, 
of course they'll spoil the carpet, and it's 
& real pretty one, too, and I have been 
80 careful of it—but I mean, through 
God's help, to have my boys all grow up 
to become good men, and if it's going to 
take a pretty room and pretty carpets to 
help do it, why, I am very glad I have 
them, that's all." 


€ 
ORIGINAL PROBLEMS, 

[Under this head the Moderator, of 
Lansing, Mich., publishes the following 
paper that was read before the Genesee 
Teachers' Association and which contains 
valuable practical advice in the man- 
agement of pupils of certain qualities of 
organization. The analyses ofcharacter 
show a knowledge of the sources of con- 
duct very rare in teachers, but which is 
most essential to the best effects. The 
paper is an open suggestion to the 
teaching world.—Ed. P. J., etc.] 

I. Assuming that combativeness and 
destructiveness are traceable to a love of 
power, how may the teacher utilize this 
knowledge? 

II. One child is found to possess in a 
marked degree self esteem, combative- 
ness, benevolence and reverence; what 
is the teacher's duty here? 

III. Given a child with too strong an 
individuality willingly to imitate, how 
shall he be excited to enthusiasm ? 

Problem I. Assuming that comba- 
liveness and destructivenesss may be 
traced to a love of power, how may the 
teacher utilize this knowledge? 

Combativeness, we know, is a disposi- 
tiou to contend, destructiveness the im- 
pulse impelling one to destroy, tear 
down. How shall we know them? 
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Think for a moment. Have you not met 
them in every school you ever taught ? 
For the sake of directness we will fasten 
them to a particularboy. Before school 
the first day you knew he was the boy 
whose will would first conflict with 
yours. You saw him deliberately ‘‘ pick 
a fuss," as the boys say, then, with head 
high in the air and hands in his pockets, 
glory in the victory won, whether it be 
by blows or words. He tore down the 
little girl's play house, and only bided 
his time to add a few touches to the 
elaborate carving of his desk. By this 
time you have him down in a mental 
chart for these two qualities, and you 
are conscious of a tingling desirein your 
own combativeness to settle with him 
once for all, but while you continue to 
control him quietly with the eye you 
remember that those marked character- 
istics are directly traceable to a love of 
power, a faculty underlying some of the 
noblest achievements of man, and that 
in your hands lies the responsibility of 
80 directing them that instead of becom- 
ing incentives to pillage and war, to 
anarchy and rebellion, as they promise 
to, they may become the support and 
defense for some great and moral move- 
ment, or perhaps furnish the fuel that 
shall keep some future inventor's fire 
burning. 

Now then, how? While this is far 
the most important of all, it is at thd 
same time hardest to particularize, be- 
cause this description, thus far, fits a 
hundred boys, no two of whom could be 
led in the same way, other things nof 
being equal; until you decide what 
counter impulses he has and what dor- 
mant faculty you can best reach and 
awaken,so present and arrange each 
task that he may feel that every point 
mastered is an obstacle overcome, a foe 
vanquished. | 

Now in problem II. we have a boy 
possessing, in a marked degree, aelf- 
esteem, combativeness, reverence and 
benevolence. Teacher's duty here? 

Self-esteem, if excessive, appears as 
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self. conceit, egotism, I-know-it-all-ism, 
eic. Combativeness, as we have seen, 


seeks to provoke contention. Reverence. 


is simply an exalted respect for a supe- 
rior something. While Benevolence 
seeks in every way to benefit mankind. 
Rather a contradictory mass for one 
boy's make-up, do you say? No one 
need go farther than his own conscious- 
ness to realize how contradictory and 
complex a thing is human nature. The 
point here seems to be how to adjust 
equilibrium between opposing forces. 
Nature’s law of compensation never 
fails, and we may feel certain it is some 
external influence that has destroyed the 
harmony. The boy himself is uncon- 
scious of the two latter qualities. He 
prides himself on his indifference to the 
opinions or wishes of others. He 
is a law unto himself, minds his own 
business, and makes others mind theirs 
so far as heis concerned. But you notice 
that he gives his best apple to the forlorn 
little new scholar. Of course he does it 
with a defiant look at the other boys, 
warning them not to look approval ever 
athim. You soon see that however 
conceited and quarrelsome he may be he 
is generous almost toa fault. Asan expe- 
riment tell a story (don't read it) empha- 
sizing Benevolence. Ah! now you see 
the boyish soul in the changed face, and 
to the three qualities already down you 
unhesitatingly add reverence, for 
nothing less than that could so move 
that sturdy nature. Now the case seems 
clear, but again theorizing must stop, 
for there are numberless ways to a real 
boy’s heart that no generalization of 
principles can reach. The thing to do 
is to modify the self-esteem until it shall 
be only sturdy self-reliance; direct the 
combativeness until it only exists to 
establish and defend the right. Give 
him such ample opportunity for exercis- 
ing the benevolent impulses of his heart 
that he may come to even enjoy the 
praise of bis inferiors because of the 
pleasure it gives to bestow it, and finally 
to keep constantly before him something 
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pure and true and beautiful, so that the 
reverence in his nature may lead him 
up instead of dragging him down into 
superstition. 

Problem III. Given a child with too 
strong an individuality willing to imi- 
tate, how shall he be excited to enthusi- 
asm 1 

This is a quality hard to define, from 
the fact that it appears in many forms. 
One thing it is sure to do, and that is to 
make its impress on those with whom it 
may come in contact. Thecbild's play- 
mates feel it without in the least under- 
standing it. and according to the direc- 
tion it takes they like or dislike the 
stronger character. You ask a question 
for information. Allturn to him as the 
proper one to answer. At the board he 
never looks at his neighbor's problems or 
sentence; on the playground he com- 
mands. А born leader, you see, only 
needing proper restraint to makea fine 
character. But there is another phase 
much harder toreach. Thisdoes not meet 
youreye whenyoutalk with him; hedoes 
not answer readily, does not respond to 
sympathy, does not recite well, in short, 
seems sullen and altogether disagree- 
able, yet you feel just as certain of his 
iunate strength as in the case of the boy 
who has already stepped into his place 
as leader. Now deep down in his heart 
he knows his own worth and values his 
own strength, but though this faith may 
keep him steadily plodding onward, 
making valuable acquisitions to his store 
of knowledge, it will develop nothing 
lovely in his character unless some of the 
social impulses can be brought to bear 
upon the ice around his heart. The first 
thing is to make him like you. Compel 
him, by the force of your will, to meet 
your eye for the look of approval he will 
see there. The first time he does this, 
fairly and squarely, you may detect a 
faint gleam of pleasure ; next time there 
will be a perceptible eagerness in the 
question his eyes ask,and a decided satis- 
faction at what he reads, You have his 
approbation and sympathy; and now 
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that you have his confidence ask him to 
help some pupil who is really dull and 
cautious to the verge of idiocy, letting 
him know that you have found out what 
his recitations never show, and what he 
supposed no one but himself would ever 
know, that of the real subject he hasa 
grasp broader and deeper than any other 
member of the class. A gracious mel- 
lowness soon takes the place of the harsh 
rudeness without in any degree lessening 
the splendid reserve of independent 
force, and you will actually see him 
planning ways and means to keep his 
class up to a high standard. Is not this 
enthusiasm of the truest fibre ? 


IV. Should a teacher ever appeal to’ 


approbativeness ? 

1. What is it? 2. How and why 
should it neutralize excessive  self- 
esteem? 3. Why dangerous if excess- 
ive? 4. Shall we find it more strongly 
marked in boys or in girls? 

V. What objections to stimulating 
emulation 1 

1. Discriminate between emulation 
and competition. 2. Show how one may 
be utilized without exciting the other. 

VI. Name evidences of acquisitive- 
ness. 

1. Why isa certain amount necessary? 
2. Why is too much detrimental? 3. 
Name remedies for too little. 4. Name 
remedies for too much. 

VII. Upon what psychological law do 
reviews and formation of habit depend ! 

1. Name some examples of the latter 
in which correct habits may be formed 
as well as evil ones avoided. 2. How 
does this prove that it is easier to go with 
the current than against it ? 

VIII. Is it safe, if possible, to make a 
single impression so strong as to need 
no repetition? Illustrate. 

IX. Recognizing the relation between 
thought and feeling, how utilize this 
knowledge? 

X. What faculties may be developed 
by describing an absent object and re- 
quiring pupils to guess its name? 

1. Is this a recreation? 2. In what 
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sense? 3. How far may it be carried ? 
4. May it be adapted to pupils of any 
grade? RUSHIA MONEILL. 


CONDUCT OF PARENTS AT HOME. 


N view of the actual state of things 
in the average family, the reflec- 
lions of à writer on home life, given 
herewith, may seem a bit ‘‘fresh.” Yet 
what serious man or woman would not 
have it so? Society will never attain a 
high moral level without just such do- 
mestic consistency as this. 

In the family relation every onéshould 
always be at his best. The home ought 
to bea haven. It ought to be as nearly 
heaven ав is possible on earth. There 
should be no purposely withered flowers 
about the hearthstone and no purposely 
clouded sunbeams. Selfishness alone 
ought to be sufficient to make home 
conduct exemplary. Certainly all want 
a pleasant home. Certainly all want 
smiles instead of frowns. Home should 
be just one continual blaze of sunshine. 
But it can not be while some member of 
tke family circle is snapping and fault- 
finding and selfish. Do people ever go 
more deliberately and insanely at work 
to make themselves miserable than they 
do when they deliberately cloud the 
lights of the only place on earth where 
they have any reason to expect anything 
like perfect quiet and happiness? Buta 
man who isa man at home is a better 
man outside of his home. We can not 
let ourselves loose twelve hours a day, 
and run wild, and not be more or less 
loose and wild the other twelve hours, 
We are too much the creatures of habit 
for that, and, though we may pass for 
gentlemen in the world, we should be 
much more gentlemanly and consider- 
ate if we were gentlemanly and consid- 
erate at the fireside. Then the infiuence 
upon children is a matter of great im- 
portance. It is a blind father who does 
not see his counterpart developing in 
his child. His speech, walk, sentiments, 
oddities, everything are copied; and it 
is just a perfect wonder that mankind 
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is as noble as it is when we consider the 
widespread thoughtlessness, to call it by 
no worse name, in our homes. The 
father and mother may be crabbed to- 
ward each other and overbearing toward 
the children. The oldest child will bea 
faithful reproduction of that wretched 
picture. It will be domineering toward 
the younger children, and the exhibi- 
tion will go on down through the line 
until it reaches the youngest child, and 
in absence of anything else that. it dare 
boss and abuse, it wil] spank the doll 
and kick the cat; and altogether it is a 
nice lot of human nature to launch upon 
the world, but it is the legitimate pro- 
duct of such home training. 


d, -—— ————— 


PAGE IN THE SPEAKERS’ 
CHAIR. 


1 сате one day in the Springtime 

To the edge of the State-house floor, 
By throngs in the noisy lobbies, 

By eager men at the door. 


THE 


For the House had been debating 
A question undecided ; 

And the gist of the growing matter 
Was remarkably close divided. 


There were minutes of quiet waiting, 
Just after the session rose, 

To see how the IHIouse-Committee 
The matter should dispose. 


But high in the speaker's rostrum, 
Stretched out in the speaker's chair, 

Sat a youth of joyous aspect, 
Fair-skinned, with auburn hair ; 


Who heard the buzz of members 
Discussing the day's conceits, 
And caught glimpses ot the clients 

In the distant gallery seats. 


But the book his hands were holding 
Was a world of delight to him; 
While up to the desk was lifted 
The foot of a nether limb. 


If he saw when aclient entered 
And busily set a chair, 

For else than his minor duties 
He had neither heed nor share. 


“O page of the cheery visage, 
О fellow of aspect fair, 
What need of a gloomy forehead ? 
What need of a brow of care?” 
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I said, as I saw the youngster 
Set up on his easy throne, 
“Апа I would, my racy confrere, 
Such happiness were my own." 


And now, when I see the picture 
My pen unwitting draws, 

I judge contentment better 
Than an undetermined cause. 


I guess that a brow unclouded 
Is the best of all to wear, 
And wish we were all as happy 
As that page in the Speaker's chair ! 
HENRY CLARK. 
— 


A HiNDU GiRL's DaILY Lire.—The 
following document,says 7he Christian 
Observer, is the English translation 


` from the vernacular languagein which 


it was written by a Hindu girl of about 
sixteen years. At the examination of a 
girls’ school in India by the committee 
of managers, the pupils were requested 
to write the story of their daily life. 
The exercises which they produced were 
very similar in many points, but this 
was one of the best: 


After getting leave from school on Sat- 
urday, I went home and put away my slate 
and books. I next took off my school- 
dress, and, having put on other clothes, I 
attend to household work. When evening 
came, I lit the light in the house, and, 
taking my beads, I went to worship our 
god Jugonath. Having prostrated myself 
before the great lord Jugonath. I went into 
the house, and, taking my books, sat down 
to read. When the night was somewbat 
advanced I put away my book. Then, 
having taken my food and washed my face 
and hands, I spread my bed on the ground 
and sat down. Then I gave praise to the 
great Father and supreme Lord, and I went 
to sleep. 

In the early morning I got up, and, after 
having performed my household duties I 
took my book and sat down to read. When 
the sun was well up I anointed myself 
with oiland went out to bathe. ThenI 
came home and changed my wet clothes 
and put them in the sun to dry. Then, 
having made my reverence to our spiritual 
teacher, I made my prostrations to the sun, 
and, baving received spiritual comfort re- 
turned to the house. I then took food, and, 
having washed my face and hands, ate 
some betel nut and sat down to write. 
When tbe day was spent, I returped to my 
housebold work, and again worshipped the 
god Jugonath. Now | have come again to 
school. and if there are any faults or mis- 
takes in this exercise I hope they will be 
forgiven. 
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HE word educate is from the 
Latin educo, Italian educare, 
and it means to lead out, to bring forth, 
to develop. The popular idea of educa- 
tion that it is something placed in 
the mind, is entirely wrong; for the 
object of education is the development 
of the mind, instead ol crowding it with 
much material. When the mind of 
man is simply receptive and not active, 
it becomes dwarfed. The term educa- 
tion includes everything that tends to 
develop the physical, the intellectual 
and moral powers of man. In this ex- 
tended sense it commences at birth, 
continues through life, and, we believe, 
progresses through eternity. 

College commencements are properly 
named, for they denote a new era in the 
student's life. It isa separation from 
the training school to enter the great 
university of life. That person who 
thinks that his or her education is com- 
pleted at graduation in the training 
school, has reached a conclusion fatal 
to all true conception of education, 

Many of the ancient nations thought 
that the body was an enemy to the soul. 
Those most religious would afflict the 
body as much as possible without de- 
stroying life. The Egyptian wasthe only 
nation in ancient times that seemed to 
have any respect for the body. It was 
areligiousduty with them to take proper 
care of the body duriug life, and pre- 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


serve it as long as possible after death. 
To them all living organization was 
divine; the vital power inscrutable as 
it also is to us, and with great reverence 
did they embalm the human body. 

Christian nations have followed the 
Brahminsand Buddhists in their treat- 
ment of the body, more thau they have 
followed the Egyptians, But there is 
no such doctrine taught in the New 
Testament; for it teaches the im- 
portance of glorifying God with our 
bodies as well as with our spirits. While 
the ancient nations, with the exception 
of the Egyptian, made no provision for 
the future welfare of the body, Paul 
prayed that the whole body might be 
preserved blameless until the coming of 
Christ. We should glorify our body by 
keeping it in good health; for good 
health is the basis of all physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious develop- 
ment. It is the exception and not the 
rule, when an invalid with a superior 
mind becomes a great thinker and 
worker; for the rule is fora sick thinker 
to have thoughts in harmony with his 
physical condition. Disease made the 
life of Calvin very gloomy, and those 
who have read his Institutes know that 
they are overshadowed with a similar 
gloom. 

The work of physical degeneracy is 
commenced іп our schools. The laws 
of physiology and hygiene are almost 
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entirely ignored. А lady teacher, а few 
days ago, told me that their superintend- 
ent thought they ought to stand all day. 
I stated that he ought to be sent to New 
York to take a course at the American 
Instituteof Phrenology. Custom, which 
is such a powerful tyrant, often prevents 
teachers making such reformation as 
they much desire. When provisions 
are made for the physical welfare of the 
stuuents, the parents complain and claim 
that too much time is given to recrea- 
tion and not enough tostudy. One of 
the most mischievous things connected 
with our higher institutions of learning 
is the tendency to over study on the part 
of many students. When a horse is over- 
worked, there is great dissatisfaction, 
and much attention is given to his food 
and great care is taken of him because of 
his value. Americans appear to be more 
interested in the physical training of 
their horses than they are in the physi- 
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cal training of their children. The 
lamented O. S. Fowler has called atten- 
tion to the infinite valueof health above 
all other worldly blessings. It is our 
duty, net only to keep the body from 
disease, but to develop all its faculties. 
Education has neglected too long the 
culture of the body ; for it can be as 
easily improved as can the mind. If a 
singer can be so trained as to express 
every cadence and inflection of a song, 
why can not the voice of students be 
trained to great accuracy in reading and 
speaking ? Theorgans of the body can 
all be trained. The Greeks by their 
gymnastic exercises, developed to great 
perfection the human form, and their 
sculptors have preserved in immortal 
marble the best types of mankind. 
Good physical training makes man re- 
fined. It calms the passions and sup- 
ports the mind. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 


DRUGS AND HEALTH. 


RUGS or poisons contain no ma- 
terials that are essential to the 
vital functions and structures. 

On the contrary they are destructive 
in their influence on the living organ- 
ism instead of preservative and cura- 
tive. If any drug or poison exerts a 
curative influence it is due to its de- 
structive action upon some element or 
elements in the system that causes the 
disease or abnormal vital action. Drugs 
may be useful as antidotes and destruc- 
tive agents but are not curative per se. 
Curative agencies must harmonize with 
those that are preservative. 
~ Invalids who are continually taking 
drugs are invariably emaciated and 
feeble. Is there any drug that makes 
good muscle? Isthere any poison that 
will make a weak stomach strong? Is 
there any compound in the pharma- 
copea that contains the ingredients 
which make good blood? No! not one. 
Good muscle, good stomach and good 
blood are made by food, drink, exer- 
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cise, air, bathing and a proper regula- 
tion of all the hygienic surroundings. 
If any drug proves to be an aid to bring 
about a cure and promote and preserve 
health it is because it antidotes or de- 
stroys some material or substance that 
is detrimental to life. 

The popularity of the homeopathio 
practice indicates that public sentiment 
has grown in favor of not taking any 
large quantity of drugs, even under the 
guise of medicine. Forty years ago 
salivation by mercury was a common 
occurrence, and in many instances the 
individual thus affected had his consti- 
tution undermined and ruined for life 
by a deadly poison, thus being em- 
ployed as a medicine. At present this 
drug is not employed so often or so reck- 
leasly as formerly, yet its baneful effects 
may still be seen in obstinate cases of 
rheumatism and neuralgia. Chronic 
invalids may frequently attribute the 
cause of their ailments to the use of 
some mineral poison. Lead may be 
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taken by the use of fruit canned in tin 
vessels. Arsenic may find its way into 
the system by wearing apparel whose 
colors have been set by this poison. 
Opium, tobacco and alcohol are poisons 
whose daily or occasional use are with- 
out doubt detrimental to health. Every 
physician is familiar with the tobacco 
heart. Recent observations made at 
one of the leading colleges of the coun- 
try, conclusively prove that even the 
moderate use of tobacco is injurious to 
health. Opium and alcohol, in most 
cases, ruin the health and mind of those 
addicted to their use. These facts indi- 
cate plainly. that drugs are not the 
* handmaid" of health. On the other 
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hand, the relation of drugs or poisons 
to life is one of antagonism, and the re- 
sults of using them are injurious and 
opposed to healthy life. It is strange 
that the most popular system of medi- 
cine to-day is the one whose chief means 
in treating diseases is the employment 
of drugs or poisons, Intelligent and 
thinking people are investigating these 
methods, and are mistrusting the ration- 
ale of getting health by the same means 
and methods that destroy and ruin it. 
It is irrational, inconsistent and absurd. 
Many are turning their attention to the 
new and better plan of keeping healthy 
and being cured when sick by hygienic 
methods. J. G. STAIR, M. D. 


— M 


PASTOR KNEIPP. 


N a number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
published not long since, a sketch 
of ‘‘Kneippathy,” as it is called, was 
given, and the growing popularity of 
the village pastor's method of using 
water was mentioned as an evidence of 
the tendency of the time to adopt natu- 
ral or hygienic methods for the relief or 
cure of diseases. The sturdy character 
of Pastor Kneipp is shown very clearly 
in the small portrait. He hasthe stanch 
ness and practical sagacity that gives 
character to enterprise. There is no 
‘* nonsense” about him. 

It will be remembered that he began 
life as a weaver's apprentice, Later 
he went into the priesthood, and at 
Woerishofen ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the worthy village folk for 
several years, or until his health became 
seriously impaired, Physicians finally 
told him that his days were numbered, 
and that their drug remedies could give 
but temporary alleviation. Then Pastor 
Kneipp turned to nature for solace and 
help; and in water, coarse clothing, 
outof-door life, and a bread and 
vegetable diet, found the restoration 
and health denied by the doctors. He 
determined thenceforward to be a mis- 
sionary of health physical to his fellow 
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countrymen, and commenced to treat 
them in a small way according to the 


method that had been his safety. Years 
have passed since that time, and with 
their passage the success of ''Kneip- 
pathy" has grown more and more, un- 
til the name of Kneipp has become al- 
most a household word in Germany, 
and the little village among the rough 
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hills is thronged with people, sick and 
well, who gather for treatment or to 
learn what it is. 

Kneipp bread and Kneipp linens are 
advertised everywhere, and so great 
has been the crush of patients to Woer- 
ishofen, that it has been filled, month 
after month, to overflowing, and 
numerous establishments have been 
set up in other places to carry out 
Kneipp methods and extend Kneipp 
treatment. 

* No rubbing, no friction," says Pas- 
tor Kneipp, “биё plenty of bathing and 
cold water, and then, to insure warmth, 
put clothes on—linen first, without dry- 
ing the skin, when the action of the 
coarse linen shirt upon the damp skin 
fulfils the second condition of opening 
the pores, and restoring activity to the 
epidermis—having, moreover, the fur- 
ther advantage of keeping upa constant 
gentle friction, by night and by day, 
without waste of time or trouble." 

This worthy follower of nature is an 
advocate of linen undergarments; and, 
as shown by a lecture that he delivered 
in Munich, argues for linen, thus: 

"At one time linen and cotton were only 
recognized as materials for wear. There 
suddenly sprung up, however, a strong 
advocate for the use of wool—everything 
woolen, down to the very socks. At 
one time I had few opinions about sheep 
or cotton wool, and was, consequently, 
not concerned about either. But now, 
since so many people are coming to me 
affected with all possible diseases that 
are most difficult to heal, I am forced to 
conclude that wool is an enemy to man- 
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kind. Wool produces more heat, cer- 
tainly, but out of fifty patients who have 
rheumatism nearly all wore woolen 
clothing, and it was some months before 
I met with a rbeumatic patient who 
was wearing a linen shirt. Although 
wool, then, produces very great warmth, 
it makes our bodies weak and sensitive. 
A State official paid me a visit at Woer- 
ishofen. He was so debilitated that a 
breath of wind gave him rheumatism 
and catarrh. This good man was com- 
pletely enveloped in wool. Не was in- 
duced to remove, by degrees, the vari- 
ous thicknesses of clothing, and was 
right glad to rid himself of all these im- 
pedimenta, and to have lost his rheuma- 
tism and catarrh. He only, in future, 
wore a thick linen shirt—for fine linen 
is of little use, as it clings to the body 
and prevents cutaneous exudations. 
There is now in existence in Augsburg 
a manufactory which produces linen 
shirts aftera method I entirely approve, 
and consider most conducive to good 
health. These shirts are tricot woven 
from pure linen fibre, and I can recom- 
mend their use to every one, since they 
allow all the humors to pass freely from 
the skin.” In reference to bis work on 
the ‘‘ Water Cure" Pastor Kneipp says 
that in it he recommended coarse linen 
for shirts, but since experimenting with 
this tricot linen he recommends it to 
every one in preference to the coarse 
linen previously advised, as ‘‘the 
material dries more quickly on the body 
than the ordinary woven linen, and 
also admits the air more freely, since it 
is loosely woven and prepared.” 


—— 8-94 9»————— 
PINK EYE. 


HERE have been several cases of 
this so-called disease the past 
winter, and, in answer to an inquiry, a 
Short account, as given in an exchange, 
is published here. Pink-eye is à form 
of conjunctivitis or an inflammatory 
congestion of the eye. 
There are three forms of conjunctivi- 
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| to infants. 


tis, not counting one which is confin«d 
One of these forms is ex- 
ceedingly contagious and very danger- 
ous to vision. Another may result from 
a simple cold, or a foreign particle be- 
neath the lid. Pink-eye, the third form, 
comes between the other two. It may 
be due to a neglect of the simple form, 
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or to contagion from a similar case, for 
the disease, if neglected, soon becomes 
contagious. Thecolor of theeye-ball may 
be either pink orred. Theinflammation 
rarely extends to the cornea—the trans- 
parent covering over the pupil and iris 
—though minute blisters may form 
around it. But it may extend to the 
mucous membrane of the lids, which is 
but an extension of that which covers 
the ball. The edges of the lids also be- 
come covered with a yellowish secre- 
tion that sticks the lashes together, 
while the lids often require in the morn- 
ing a long soaking before the eye can be 
opened. The affection, however, does 
not extend to the inner portion of the 
globe. If vision is interfered with, it is 
mainly from a film of dried mucus, 
which gathers on the cornea. The ail- 
ment, beginning in one eye, is apt to be 
carried to the other by infection. 
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The disease begins with watering of 
the eyes and a burning sensation. In 
severe cases there is a copious running 
of the nose and often intense pain in the 
brow and around the eye. There may 
be also some fever and sleeplessness. In 
most cases the patient recovers in five 
or six weeks, though the effects may 
last two or three months. Even when 
blisters form around the cornea they 
disappéar of themselves. 

The patient will get well promptly if 
he has good hygienic surroundings and 
is careful as to personal cleanliness, 
Some local treatment is necessary in the 
way of bathing the eye with proper 
lotions, chiefly antiseptic. 

Infected children should sleep apart 
from others, and use different towels, 
bowls and baths. Nor should they at- 
tend school until all severe catarrhal 
symptoms have passed away. 


HAND ATTACHMENT FOR OPERATING SEWING MACHINES. 
A LADY'S INVENTION. 


HE task of operating a sewing 
machine by the foot treadle ex- 
clusively, is sometimes severe, and in 
many instances women are prohibited 
by their physicians from the work, or 
find it next to impossible to run the 
machine without incurring painful con- 
sequences, There are many 
working women, however, who 
feel compelled to use the sewing 
machine, and bear the effects 
that follow it. The ''World's 
Progress" claims that the ordi- 
nary rocking treadle is the worst 
form possible for transmitting 
power in any case, and for that 
reason may produce severe in- 
jury to a delicate constitution. 
The present invention, patented 
-by Mrs Mary L. Birdsong, of 
Glen Allen, Miss., is offered as a 
timely relief to ladies who are 
exhausted by foot treadle ef- 
forts. The device, as seen in the 
engraving, like the majority of 
valuable inventions, is simple 
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in the extreme, and can be applied 
to any ordinary rocking treadle plate 
in a few seconds, and detached as 
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readily. No part of the mechanism is 
disturbed. The attachment consists of 
a branched lever having a handle at the 
top portion. From a pointa little below 
the handle, the branches diverge, and the 
lower extsemity of each is bent to a U- 
Shaped recess, the openings facing in- 
ward. The branches are of spring metal, 
and are capable of a certain amount of 
distension. When applied to the treadle, 
one branch is placed to engage its re- 
cessed end over the back edge of the 
plate and the opposite brauch recess en- 
gages with the front edge making a 
clasping hold, by which the handle is 
held rigidly at a suitable inclination to 
the plane of the foot plate. The opera- 
tor oscillates this handle lever back and 
forth, thereby working the treadle, 
which imparts the requisite motion to 
ihe machine. As will be seen it is an 
attachment of trifling cost. 

The illustration has been kindly 
furnished by the publisher of ** World's 
Progress," Cincinnati, O., at our re- 
quest. 


— —— 4 —— —— —— 


SIMPLE VEGETARIANISM. — Archdea- 
con Wolfe, of Fokhien, China, has an 
eye to economy even in the outlay for 
missionary effort. He writes that the 
chief food of the people is the sweet 
potato, cut into slices, dried in the sun, 
апа sold at the rate of 130 pounds for 50 
cents. ‘‘ I have known families of four,” 
writes the Archdeacon, ‘‘ who lived 
upon this food exclusively at a cost of 
less than $2 a month,” and then the 
Archdeacon, with so marked an example 
of economical vegetarianism before him, 
aptly remarks: ''If missionaries would 
be willing to live on this food what a 
great saving it would make in mis- 
sionary expenditure.” The reduction in 
cost would be very considerable indeed, 
but the heroism required to subsist on 
such diet, even though it 1s better than 
the common *' flesh-pot" courses, might 
also reduce the number of volunteers 
for such a trial. 
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THE SPARE-ROOM. 


Housewife, air that room, the spare-room 
dark and dim; 

Throw ope’ the shutters wide, pull up the cur- 
tains grim; 

Let sunshine warm and bright dispel the usual 


gloom 
That settles like a_pall throughout the shut- 
up room. 


Let airy breezes blow and stuffy corners 


reach— 

The very walls would cry for air could they 
find speech; 

With firm, relentless step approach the couch 
of state, 

Where semi-yearly guests are shown, and left 
to fate. 


These victims may at morn assure you of 
sweet rest; 

May smiie and give no sign of rage within the 
breast, 

Nor tell the awful dreains that held them ina 
vice; 

Their smothered gasps for air, their fright at 
sounds of mice. 


But these same guests receive important news 
next day— 

Some unexpected news that calls them far 
away; 

They kiss and say good-by—say, “ lovely time 
we've had;" 

The talsehogd adds its weight to other feelings 


If now and then a guest, when ready to depart, 

Some bold,brave men possessed of much more 
grit than heart, 

Would there present the case—would say just 
what he thought, 

The work might be begun, the needed change 
be wrought. 


The hostess, possibly, would shed some bitter 
tears 

And call the man a “bear,” or hurt him by 
her sneers; 

Bu in a righteous cause securely he may 
stand, 

And with prohetic eye sez changes near at 
hand. 


The work would spread in time, till spare- 
room vaults will be 

A thing of long ago—a past barbarity. 

Housewife, forestall this guest, and give him 
lots of air; 

The angel of his dreams, perchance, your face 
will wear. 


And as your hand he takes, when ready to 
depart, 

His compliments will fall like dew upon your 
heart. 

So, housewife, air that room, the spare-room 
dark and dim, 

Throw ope' the shutters wide, let air and sun- 
shine in. 

—ELLA LYLE. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Anthropology in Europe.—Pro- 
fessor Starr, in his article on anthropologi- 
cal work in Europe in the Popular Science 


Monthly, refers, among many other interest- i 


ing men, to Dr. Johannes Ranke, of the 
University of Munich, who is perhaps the 
oniy full and regular Professor of Physical 
Anthropology in Germany. He bas origin- 
ated a method for ascertaining the internal 
capacity of the cranium, which is one of the 
most important operations in anthropology. 
His students are given a bronze skull of 
known capacity. This is filled with millet 
seed, and rammed in tightly with a wooden 
plug. The filling is afterward turned out 
and measured. Every step in the operation 
is subject to fixed rules. When the student 
attains such skill that he succeeds in always 
getting the capacity of the standard skull 
correctly, he is considered competent to 
measure the capacity of real crania. Pro- 
fessor Starr also tells of the enthusiastic 
work of Professor Bastian, of Berlin, in 
ethnography. He feels emphatically the 
necessity of doing ethnographical work 
now. Old tribes are dying out; new cus- 
toms are being introduced ; native cultures 
are being swept away, or rapidly modified 
фу contact with the civilization of the white 
man. Illustrations of such cultures must 
be saved now or never, and his accumula- 
tions are prodigious. The American depart- 
ment of his vast collection is exceedingly 
valuable. There is but little from the In- 
dians of the United States ; but from ancient 
Mexico and Peru, from the modern South 
American tribes, and from the Northwest 
coast, the representation is magnificent. 
"The culture of Esquimaux, of Tlingits, 
Haidas and Bilgulas are fully shown. Some 
very choice Mexican antiquities, collected 
by Humboldtarehere. Here, too, are three 


' of the exceedingly rare and interesting mo- 


ваісв from Mexico, made by overlaying 
forms of wood, with bits of turquoise, obsi- 
dian and shell. Perhaps a score such are 
known in European museums, seven are at 
London, three at Berlin, two at Copenha- 
gen, and five at Rome. They are among the 
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most curious and interesting Aztecs objects. 
There are fine series of pottery from Mexico 
and Yucatan. The collection of Peruvian 
pottery is wonderfully complete, and is, no 
doubt, the finest on public dispiay in the 
world. Reissand Stubel's great collections, 
upon which their famous work, the Necrop- 
olis of Ancon, is founded, are here, and in- 
clude the finest general series of Peruvian 
antiquities on exhibition—especially rich in 
wrapped mummies, fine cloths and honse- 
hold goods. As for modern ethnography, 
there are series of objects from almost 
every tribe from the Caribbean Sea to Cape 
Horn. Prof. Schmidt has worked out a 
method for comparing skulls in their exter- 
nal dimension, which is called his cranial 
modulus. То compare measurements taken 
in one direction only, of course gives no 
resulte of value; thus, to know that one 
skull is eight and another is seven inches 
long, tells nothing as to shape or relative 
capacity. Authors accordingly devised the 
cranial index, found by dividing the length 
of the skull into the breadth and expressing 
the result decimally. If the skulls bad but 
two dimensions thls index would Бе satis- 
factory ; as it is, itis not perfect. A new 
index was devised, which should take ac- 
count of the height of the skull; the height 
being divided by the length and the result 
expressed decimally. By a combination of 
these two indices a fair idea of the skull 
would be given, but in a comparison of the 
indices of a number of skulls great difficulty 
arises. One expression is what is desired. 
After much careful study and experimental 
work, Prof. Schmidt worked out the modu- 


.lus; the length, breadth and height are 


measured, and their arithmetical mean is 
taken. 

It is difficult to chose what to quote from 
Professor Starr’s paper, for students in an- 
thropology would be interested {in every 
paragraph of it. 


The Gitt of Vitality.—There аге 
families, no doubt, as well as individuals, 
over whom disease seems to have no power, 
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who are either exempt from illness, or sur- 
vive it as if it were but an emotion; who, 
apart from accident, always fulfill the years 
of the psalmist, and usually die, only be- 
cause the still unbroken machine has ex- 
hausted its stock of motive power. Doctors 
called to such persons are always cheerful, 
count confidently on recovery, and would 
like, if they dared, for the credit of their 
craft, to give little medicine. They have 
not an idea as to the reason, unless it be 
“ hereditary predisposition,” or, in а few 
cases, a cheerful temperament; but they 
know quite well that in such patients there 
is ‘‘recuperative power." And there are 
also families, as well as individuals, in whom 
the life lies low, about whose attacks, how- 
ever slight they may appear, the doctors 
al ways shake their heads, and of whom they 
will remark, ‘‘ The Blanks have a constitu- 
tional habit of dying." Such people rarely 
live to be more than middle aged, and when 
they die they die unexpectedly, most fre- 
quently in the first stage of convalescence. 
Something is wanting in them which fur- 
nishes their rivals with staying power. 
What is that something? It is not size, for 
giants die rather rapidly, amd the men dear 
to insurance societies are usually of medium 
build, their weight, for the most part being 
slightly below the average. Fatness is 
weakness, more or less. And it is certainly 
not identical with physical strength, for 
athletes are scarcely ever long-lived ; women 
have, on the whole, if we deduct their mor- 
tality from child-bearing, more vitality than 
men, and very feeble men, in the athletic 
sense, constantly attend the funerals of far 
stronger juniors. Nor does the quality of 
vitality arise from any superior strength of 
brain. The able often live long and often 
die young. Nor can the quality be accu- 
rately traced to any conditions or methods 
oflife. The rich, according to modern 
theories, ought to possess the highest 
vitality, but as a matter of fact, it belongs, 
taking all the world, to negroes, who were 
slaves in the West India islands, and in 
England, to gamekeepers, апд exclusively 
poor women. The only facts we certainly 
know about habits, as conducive to vitality, 
are that freedom from anxiety is favorable 
to it, probably by conserving the pumping 
power of the heart, and that it is in a rather 
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singular degree hereditary, the capacity of 
living surviving in many families the most 
violent changes in the habits of each gener- 
ation, even the most violent changes in resi- 
dential climates. Those whocling to life often 
die early, while the indifferent often outlive 
all their generation. No; vitality is not 
synonymous with strength of will, though 
it must be, on the evidence, a non-material 
quality. It із more like a '* gift" than any- 
thing else, like the feeling for music, which 
must be in a measure spiritual, yet has abso- 
lutely no relation to mental force, being as 
often wanting in the ablest as in the stupidest 
of mankind. The source of this gift we do not 
know, but can only recognize that there is 
some quality making for death or survival, 
that we cannot understand.—London Spec- 
tator. 

Life and Customs of the 
Mound-Builders.—Professor New- 
berry, in an article on * Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of Ameríca," also in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, gives some facts in regard to 
the mound-builders not before reported. 
Although they were ignorant of the use of 
iron, and probably made use of no metal 
but copper, they were industrious and en- 
terprising miners. They never penetrated 
the earth to a greater depth than sixty or 
eighty feet, and for ladders they used the 
trunks of trees from which the branches 
projected at frequent intervals, and these 
were cut off to form steps. Of coal, also, 
they seem to have had no knowledge, but 
they worked the mines of mica in North 
Carolina, using what they procured for or- 
nament; the soapstone quarries of the Alle- 
ghany range, where they obtained material 
for their domestic utensils and the all- 
important ceremonial pipe. The greater 
number of their tools and wespons were 
made of flint, which they must have ob- 
tained in Ohio and elsewhere, and they 
worked at least one lead minein Kentucky, 
and sank wells, from which they obtained 
petroleum, in all our principal oil regions. 
The mound-builders were a sedentary and 
agricultural people, probably of average 
size, with a cranial development not unlike 
that of our modern Indians. It is believed 
that they used woven fabrics for clothing, 
for the fragments of cloth found in some of 
the mourds show good workmanship. 
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Many of the mounds in the West are made 
to imitate on a gigantic scalethe forms of 
men, animals and birds, and among the 
animals thus represented is what seems to 
Ъз theelephant ог mastodon. Small figures 
of an elephantine animal have also been 
found, and these relics go far to prove the 
acquaintance of the mound-builders with 
either the mastodon or mammoth, and may 
be accepted as presumptive evidence of the 
synchronism of man, here, as in Europe, 
with one or both of these great pachyderms, 
and hence of his great antiquity. 


Family Interests in Japan.— 
In a very interesting article on “ Charity in 
Japan" in the Charities Review, Professor 
Meriwether of the Sendai College of Japan, 
says that there is very little organized char- 
ity work done by the government or by 
eith rof the religions. Japan is still largely 
in the family stage of development. The 
obligations of sympathy and aid are yet 
strong among those united by the tie of kin- 
ship. The patriarchal family is still in ex- 
istence there, though of course modifed 
somewhat. The head of the family is still 
considered responsible for all the weaker 
members, and not often does he fail or 
falter in his trust. The old, the decrepit, 
the sick and diseased, the heavily burdened, 
the poor and helpless, the orphan, the un- 
fortunate, are all watched over and aided 
by those nearest to them by birth. And 
this system supplies an element that is less 
prominent in the western method of indivi- 
dual charity—the element of brotherly ip. 
terest and sympathy. 

There is, however, not the need for ben- 
evolence in Japan that there is in the West, 
notwithstanding the swarms of people there. 
There is not the enormous difference be- 
tween high and low. Societyis not so com- 
plex, social demands not so numerous and 
exacting. Life is simple, and living cheap. 
An entire family will be supported in com- 
fort on what a single child would require in 
America. Nature has done much, and the 
Japanese know the best of all people how 
to get the most out of nature with the least 
effort. They expand in the directions in 
which she has been most lavish. There is 
not the luxury in Japan that there is in 
America, neither is there the keen suffering. 
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Problems of “ Heredity.”—A 
writer for the London Telegraph comments 
on this topic: 

* Nobody has really yet explained a tithe 
of the problems connected with the topic of 
heredity. Mr. Galton does not profess to 
have done more than collect some useful 
data and point the finger to some law at 
present unknown. He can not pretend to 
predict what the intellectual and moral 
qualities of offspring will be, although in 
the simpler physical problem he has really 
discovered a way by which, if the heights 
of all known forefathers are ascertained, the 
probable stature of children may be prophe- 
sied. By an arrangement witb ** one mov- 
able pulley and two fixed ones," Mr. 
Galton can now mechanically reckon the 
probable average height of the children of 
known parents. Thisisa beginning, at all 
events, and by and by he may be in a posi- 
tion to tell us their probable average tem- 
pers. There is no certainty about these 
resulta at present; the great anthropological 
law has yet to be discovered; we may know 
this by the enforced use of the word 
** probably," which in itself is à confession 
of partial ignorance. Yet every merit at- 
taches to the inquiring mind which has so 
patiently traveled along this path of dis- 
covery. When all is said, the subject is far 
too complex to hope for the certainty at- 
tainable in mathematics or astronomy. Of 
course the mystery of mysteries, the *' abys- 
mal depth of personality,” remains always 
unexplained. How comes it that one man 
suffers from one disease, and another from 
another; that one man's hobby is another 
man’s aversion; that—as Dr. Russell Rey- 
nolds once remarked—'* one person сар not 
take egg in any shape or form, to another 
tea and coffee are poisons. some can not eat 
flatfish, others are put into cutaneous tor- 
tures by strawberries?’ We can not tell 
this any more than we can explain how the 
brain, which is a compound of water, albu- 
men, fat and phosphate salts, has the power 
of generating a play like ** Hamlet." It is 
very interesting, all the same, to be in- 
formed that genius has only a small chance 
of passing itself on to its offspring. The 
great man appears suddenly, and his son 
may be a dolt, like Richard Cromwell. A 
matrimonial union between the senior 
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wrangler of the year and the cleverest girl 
at Girton College might, and very probably 
would, result in a family distinguished 
for athletics rather than for mental emi- 
пепсе.” : 


Modern Cave Dwellers.—In a 
description of these people, Mr. W. H. Lar- 
тађее says: 

* Many accounts of travelers go to show 
that residence in caves is notrare in modern 
times, and that it constitutes a feature of 
life, though not an important one, in some 
of the most civilized countries in Europe. 
Some of the most interesting pages in Mra. 
Olivia M. Stone's account of her visit to the 
Canary Islands (Teneriffe and its Six Satel- 
lites) relate to the cave villages, still inhab- 
ited by a curious troglodyte population— 
mostly potters—found in various places in 
Gran Canaria. Appositely to an accountby 
the Rev. Н. Е. Tozer of certain under- 
ground rock hewn churches in southern 
Italy, Mr. J. Hoskyns Abrahall relates that 
when visiting Monte Vulture, and while a 
guest of Signor Bozza, at Barili, having ex- 
pressed surprise at learning the number of 
inhabitants in the place, bis host told him 
that the poor lived in caves hollowed out of 
the side of the mountain, and took him into 
one of the rock-hewn dwellings: and he ac- 
counts for their existence by the facility 
with which they are formed. The rock-cut 
village of Gh'mrassen, in the Ourghemma, 
southern Tunis, consists of rows of snug 
family dwellings, close to each other, 
hollowed out of the side of a cliff, the 
top of which, at an overhanging point, 
is crowned by the remains of a small 
mosque." 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Madrid, Dr. Bide gave 
an account of his exploration of a wild dis- 
trict in the province of Caceres, which be 
represented as still inhabited by a strange 
people, who speak a curious patois and live 
in caves and inaccessible retreats. They 
have a hairy skin, and have hitberto dis- 
played a strong repugnance to mixing with 
their Spanish and Portuguese neighbors. 
Roads have lately been pushed into the 
district inhabited by these ‘‘ Jurdes,’’ and 
they are beginning to learn the Castilian 
language and attend the fairs and mar- 
kets. 
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Ancient Ruins in Mashona- 
Iand.—Describing the ancient gold work- 
ings an interesting account of his explora- 
tions among the mines of this country in 
South Africa was given by Mr. J. T. Bent 
before the Royal Geographical Society of 
England. He minutely described those 
known as the Zimeawe as the most exten- 
sive, which covers a vast area, in the centre 
of which is a circular building, a perfect 
specimen of an ancient phallic temple with 
massive walls, monoliths, with three en- 
trances, of which the interior is a marvel of 
arrangements, 

A fortress extraordinary in strength stood 
upon a hill near by, within which another 
temple with an altar built of small granite 
blocks was found. Soapstone phalli in 
great quantities were found near by. Ped- 
eatals of five or six feet high, wonderfully 
decorated, bearing carved birds resembling 
the vulture, formed its semi-circular outer 
wall. Found buried in the earth were iron 
bells, fine barbed copper spear heads, frag- 
ments of pottery of excellent glaze and 
workmanship, beautiful pieces of Persian 
and Caladon china, and soapstone bowls 
covered with representations of hunting 
scenes, processions, animals, geometrical 
patterns, and one inscription. Near by was 
found a gold smelting furnace made of very 
hard cement. Crucibles of the same mate- 
rial, tools for extracting gold from the fur- 
пасев, burnishers, and crushers. 

There were heaps of quartz casings from 
which the gold-bearing quartz had been 
extracted prior to crushing. The ruins be- 
ing far from any gold reef, it is evident that 
the people who did the mining chose this 
place for their capital on account of its 
peculiar defensive advantages. Who these 
people were is not yet clear. It is Mr. 
Bent’s opinion that they were undoubtedly 
of Arabian origin. The time these people 
lived in was certainly before Mahomet. 

е 

THE late Lewis M. Rutherford, of New 
York, wasa scientist of distinguished 
attainments, especially skilled in astro- 
nomical photography. In his younger 
years he was admitted to the bar, but his 
liking for science drew him away. He 
was the recipient of medals, orders, and 
decorations almost without number, 
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THE AUDITORY CENTRES. 


From pathological sources now and 
then fresh data come that add to the evi- 
dence insupport of a centre for hearing. 
The very differentiation that is observed 
in the nature of hearing, when compared 
with the effect of disease or what may 
be considered constitutional defect in the 
brain organism, contributes to the proof 
of a localized faculty. 

The sense of hearing is a quality of 
nerve impression per se, just as seeing 
1s, while the power to interpret the sig- 
nificance of the sounds that this sense 
conveys to the consciousness depends 
upon the condition or development of 
other centres in the brain, Hence it is 
that the intelligent perception of sounds 
may vary much in different persons. 
This variation is conspicuous with re- 
gard to music, Some persons, we know, 
are very deficient in their musical per- 
ception, have no ''taste" for it, as it is 
said, don't know one tune from another; 
yet their heariug is very acute, and they 
may be distinguished for critical ability 
in matters of scholarship, classical and 
otherwise. 

We know, too, that the hearing sense 
on the verbal side may be so constituted 
that a person does not fairly take in the 
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sense or application of a statement 
until he has had an opportunity to read 
it in print or writing. A gocd part of 
the difference of opinion as expressed 
by educated people who have listened 
to the same lecture or sermon, is due to 
constitutional differences in the hearing 
sense. An interesting case that illus- 
trates the points we have made is men- 
tioned in a late number of Brain. A 
woman fifty-six years of age was admit- 
ted to the hospital in Augustof last year. 
Fifteen years before she had a “‘ stroke" 
that left her word-deaf but not paralyzed. 
She could hear musical and other sounds 
but could not understand words, yet 
could apparently read and understand 
a newspaper, although in an attempt at 
reading aloud she made a jumble of the 
words, and a similar imperfection was 
present during ordinary attempts at 
speaking. She wasable to write (with 
the right hand), but wrote wrong words. 
Six years later she had another stroke, 
affecting the left side of the body, and 
leaving her partly paralyzed on that 
side; then her hearing was much im- 
paired, so that there was notonly word- 
deafness, but deafness also for ordinary 
sounds. Her condition, when exam- 
ined by Dr. Mills, was one of almost 
complete helplessness. It was impossi- 
ble to make her understand what was 
said to her, and after repeated tests the 
conclusion was come to that she was 
totally deaf. She died of exhaustion, 
and at the necropsy the left superior 
temporal convolution was found to be 
much atrophied, except anteriorly. In 
the posterior fourth of the second tem- 
poral convolution and the parallel fis- 
sure was a depression or cavity, at the 
bottom of which was a small mass of 
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shrivelled tissue, which was regarded 
by Dr. Mills as the remains of an old 
patch of softening. The rest of the 
tempora] lobe was normal, butthere was 
a considerable amount of atrophy 
around the ascending branch of the 
Sylvian fissure and the bases of the two 
central convolutions, as well as in the 
hinder part of the third frontal. In the 
right hemisphere was an old hemor- 
rhage cyst, completely destroying the 
first, and almost completely the second 
temporal gyrus, the island of Reil, and 
the convolutions behind, as well as part 
of the ascending convolutions, and of 
the central substance. The auditory 
nerves were atrophied, and the striae 
acousticae are said to have been invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

This condition of disease would be 
ample, in our opinion, to account for 
the defects of intelligence the woman 
exhibited. So far as the frontal and 
ascending convolutions are concerned, 
there seems to have been no doubt en- 
tertained by the surgeons as to their 
functional losses, and in his special ob- 
servation regarding the hearing centre 
Dr. Mills deems himself justified in 
maintaining that the centre for word- 
hearing is situated in the hinder thirds 
of the first and second temporal convo- 
lutions, and is possibly restricted to the 
second; and that although the auditory 
cerebral arrangements have their chief 
development in the left temporal lobe, 
destruction of the opposite centre is 
necessary in order to abolish hearing 
entirely. 

ERRATUM.—The paragraph on page 
22, commencing ‘‘Although Dr. Capen,” 
belongs to the sketch of Nahum Capen, 
LL.D. 
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SURGICAL INTERFERENCE A CAUSE 
OF CHARACTER CHANGE 

LATTERLY there have been circulated in 
newspapers and other publications of 
more or less responsibility, accounts of 
surgical operations on the brain that 
were followed by remarkable alterations 
in the conduct and disposition of the 
patients. One case, that of Dingmann 
who in drunken fury shot at his wife, 
and then put a ball into his own brain, 
seems to haveacquired a special currency. 
This man, after the shooting, was con- 
fined in the Auburn, N. Y., asylum as 
an irresponsible criminal, subject to vio- 
lent attacks of rage and irritation. Two 
years later an operation, advised by Dr. 
Macdonald, was performed on bis brain, 
which revealed certain diseased condi- 
tions. On awakening from the etheric un- 
consciousness, Dingmann wasachanged 
man. His disposition had become com- 
paratively quiet and amiable. 

Another case is that of Nelson, who 
sustained an injury to the head at the 
hands of a robber, by which his memory 
and reason were seriously impaired. 
Eleven years after receiving the injury, 
his cranium was opened, and it was 
found that the brain was diseased in a 
certain part. This was treated in the 
usual manner, and the wound closed. 
The effect, however, of the operation 
was unhappy, зо far as Nelson's charac- 
ter was concerned. Formerly, a lively, 
good-natured, amicable man, he now 
became restless, irritable, violent, intem- 
perate, and otherwise vicious. 

We are not informed regarding the 
parts of the brain that received the sur- 
geon’s attention in either case. 
accounts are usually deficient in this to 
us most important respect. But it is 
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reasonable to infer thatin one case the 
surgeon removed what had been a per- 
manent cause of excitability and unbal- 
ance, and in the other disease had 
destroyed those centres that were essen- 
tial to integrity and harmony of mental 
interaction, and thus left the unfortunate 
man in a state of permanent unbalance. 
Reflecting on instances of this kind, a 
writer in the New York Sun suggests the 
expediency of a national] commission for 
the purpose of studying the brains of 
criminals with the view to changing 
them by surgical operation into honest, 
law-abiding persons. We think thata 
learned commission, endowed with 
authority to order the training, hygi- 
ene and environment of the vicious and 
criminally disposed among the young of 
the community would be a more reason- 
‘able exercise of national wisdom, and 
a fundamental procedure in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of society. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW 


YORK CITY. 
THE friends of education in New York 


and vicinity have reason for congratula- 
tion in that the University has an early 
prospect of being placed on that broad 
footing of activity and usefulness that 
should have been its possession years 
ago. The New York Tribune, in noting 
the acquirement of aconsiderabletract of 
land in an advantageous location over- 
looking the Hudson river, speaks truly 
of the liberal spirit that has character- 
ized the management of the University 
from the beginning, and how it has been 
compelled to struggle for many years be- 
cause of inadequate financial resources. 

An institution that has numbered 
among its faculty some of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the century and among 
whose graduates will be found names 
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that rank second to those of no ое" 
college or university, and whose moral 
and intellectual influence has ever been 
of an exceptionally high order, cer- 
tainly merits the warm support of the 
community. 

After waiting patiently so long the 
time of its enlargement appears to have 
come. There is room in this great city 
for two or three great universities, so 
that there need be no spirit of rivalry 
between Columbia and the University 
of the City of New York. The dense 
and rapidly growing population of the 
city and its immediate suburbs will be 
sufficient to furnish many hundreds of 
students, while totheir post-graduate and 
special departments, because of the ever 
improving advantages ofa vastmetropol- 
itan center, must flow a constant stream 
of young men and women who seek 
professional training and the higher 
cultures. 

With the prospect that seems now 
quite certain that the two universities 
of our city will beestablished soon upon 
wide and progressive foundations is it 
too much to expect that an opportunity 


will be given for the study of human 
nature in accordance with the facts of 
structure and organization? Which 
will be the first to open & department 
of anthropology &nd include in that 
department the study of mental science 
in its relation to body and brain, and 
thus to furnish the truth-seeker with the 
facts and rationale of faculty exercise? 


ө — —— 

HARRISON RENOMINATED.—The Re- 
publican party in convention assembled 
at Minneapolis, approved the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Harrison by an over- 
whelming vote at the first ballot, mak- 
ing him the candidate for re-election. 
This action is doubtless wise. A marked 
change of the ticket would, in all pro- 
bability, be disastrous to the party. Mr. 
Harrison’s chances appear excellent for 
success next Fall. 
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QUESTIONS oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
‘pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
dy. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. Ix ALL CABEB, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
1f they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, а prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address 1 
to the Editor by name will also receíve his early 
attention. 


MopzRATE CaLouLATION—-Missouri Stu- 
dent may be assured that if the intellectual 
development in general is fairly developed, 
and the temperament active, that study and 
practice will render the faculty of number 
more and more serviceable in his every day 
hfe. With Constructiveress large he can 
train his mind to the successful application 
of the rules of arithmetic to such vocations 


as are common, viz., commercial business, 


& mechanical trade, like building, and may 
expect to do as well as the average of men 
in engineering and architectural design. 


DiaBgTES--H. C. M.—If the case is dia- 
betes care must be taken with regard to the 
diet and habits. Food that readily assimi- 
lates, and in which the relative proportion 
of sugar making elements is very small 
should be selected. If the editor were in 
formed concerning the real situation, i.e., 
were put in possession of the patient's man- 
ner of life for some years past, and a correct 
diagnosis of his malady, he might then ad- 
vise intelligently. To say thst a person is 
supposed to have diabetes isso uncertain a 
statement that a physician could scarcely be 
expected to give an opinion or frame a line 
of treatment. 
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THe Simran Ошо or Man-—S. F.—As 
students of tke nerve functions of man we 
do not accept thetheory that man is derived 
from an ape ancestry. The fossil relics of 
the past do not throw any definite light on 
the matter. Attempte,to be sure, ате been 
made by certain evolutionists to construct 
an intermediate type of human nature on the 
basis of a questionable jaw-bone or certain 
evasive bits of flint, but in a discussion so 
important as the origin of man, science is 
naturally mistrustful of any thing that does 
not come in a clear and positive form. 
Guesses and hypotheses are easy to the ғрес- 
ulative inquirer. Ч 

Looking at man as he exists, we do not 
find any race upon the earth that is not 
human, not one to which simian or semi- 
siminian qualities can be imputed. Then, 
too, all that is known of ancient man shows 
that he was no nearer the brute type ten 
thousand or more years ago than he is to- 
day. 

PartioutArs WaNTED.—The following 
from a correspondent is inserted because of 
its general importance : 

To all who believe Phrenology of import- 
ance to man—Please to send me any facts 
relative to the question Should Phrenol- 
ogy be taught in schools and colleges?" I 
desire data for an articie on that question. 
The testimony or address of professional 
men, especially teachers and clergymen who 
accept Phrenology as the science of mind, 
will be helpful.—Gzo. H. Greer, Mayfield, 
California. 


Sense or LOOATION OR PLAOE tN ANIMALS 
--B. F.--The nature of this sense is so well 
understood by most readers of the P. J. that 
it is not requisite that any long description 
of its operation should be attempted. It is 
generally known that some domestic ani- 
mals, notably dogs and cats, taken to a dia- 
tance of many miles from home, even when 
carried closely covered in a basket or in a 
bag, will readily find their way home within 
a few hours. Many remarkable instances 
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of this are recorded, and few persons are 
without facts of this nature which have 
come within their own observation or di- 
rectly to thelr knowledge from others. If 
you will read any phrenological treatise you 
will find a clear exposition of this faculty. 
Not long ago a certain gentleman of science 
attempted an explanation of it on thistheory 
that the dog or cat, even when carried in a 
basket or bag, notes all the different smells 
that it passes through, and, reversing the 
order, follows the train back, straight to its 
former home. Very simple this to be sure, 
so far as words and invention go, but very 
improbable. Theexistence ofa brain organ 
and its operation in mental perception ac- 
cording to its power and training is a far 
better explanation of the phenomenon. 


SgxvAL Ixoontinexce--F. К. P.—The arti- 
cle referred to “ enthusiastically ’’ by Lewis 
J. К. іва reply to a question from one of our 
correspondents. We should prefer to send 
you a copy of the number containing it, 
May, 1890, to republication, unless a revival 
of the circumstances that produced it at 
that time warranted reappearance. A copy 
will сові you but 15 cts. 


Hearth REFORMERS AND THEIR LONGEVITY 
—W. W.—Ling was not a very old man 
when he died at seventy.two and a haif 
years, yet, considering his inheritance of a 
rheumatic predisposltion, and the fact that 
the most of his life was a struggle against 
poverty, and the indifference of the world, 
he must be said to be a good instance of the 
effect of pbysical culture. Dr. Trall was a 
very weakly boy and young man, and not 
considered likely to live to middle life. His 
adoption of the medical profession was 
largely for the purpose of learning how to 
take care of his health,and he adopted his hy- 
gienic and hydropathic principles because 
he believed that they promoted his mental 
and physical vigor. Conaro was supposed 
to have reached the span of his life at about 
thirty, but he struck out on a line of diet 
and living for himself that carried phim to 
nearly a hundred. Old Dr. Graham did a 
similar thing for a similar reason, and we 
could mention many teachers, practisers of 
the sober and temperate life, who are octo- 
genarians. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


Reads it Twice.—of all the different 
periodicals that come to my table there is 
попе that ів more welcome than the JoURNAL.. 
My family read every page, and I frequently 
read each issue over twice before filing for 
future reference. The bunch of back num- 
bers recently received have furnished a. 
feast. Very truly yours, F. R. P., 

Kalo, Iowa. 

Common Sense.—Common sense is 
to know: when, how, at what time, in what 
way. and with what tact to doa thing. It 
is all the faculties of the mind well balanced, 
cool, perceptive and even tempered. To 
know how to persuade without offending ; 
to ask, without insulting; to approach, 
without assuming ; to do the right thing at 
the right time, and at the right moment. 
That is common sense in its last analysis. 

Book sense, be that sense whatever it may 
be, is only needed when books are discussed, 
when authority is wanted; when facts are 
asked for; when science speaks from the 
study. But common sense looks directly to 
the thing to be done, and the best way to do 
it. It comes into play with the occasion, 
the time, the advantage, the ready opportune 
ity. Two men attempt to do the same thing. 
One is a complete failure and the other a 
complete success. Says the failure to the 
successful man: ‘‘ How did you manage so 
well?” Did you not see so and so at the 
time? Did you not see that it was no time 
to talk on the subject? Did you not see the 
man had his thoughts on something else? 
Did you not see that he was sensitive on 
that point? Did you not see that the time 
did not suit? That is the way common 
sense talks. It sees, it knows, it judges, it 
plans, it has tact, and then success follows. 

Reader. have you fine common sense? 
Do you spend more than you make? Are 
you cultivating a habit which will ripen into 
a disease? Are you doing as you would be 
done by in the affairs of life? Your reflec- 
tive common sense will answer the ques- 
tions for you. R. M. ORME, 

of the Savannah Independent. 
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Miss Lvoinpa Q. Gorg, a school teacher 
at Lackharabad, India, had an encounter 
with atiger. Turning from the blackboard, 
she was confronted by a royal Bengal at the 
open school-room door. With ready wit, 
she jammed the brush end of a broom into 
his eyes, and when he drew back with a 
grow] of pain, slammed the door in his face. 
Help came before the man-eater could gain 
4ngress elsewhere, and the brave woman and 
her pupils were rescued. 


Tus Housewife Union, of Berlin, founded 
by Frau Lina Morganstern, 20 years ago, for 
improving domestic service, has become 
one of the most useful organizations of Ger- 
many. It gives prizes to women who have 
remained in the service of the same family 
for terms of 5, 10, 20 and 80 years, the high- 
est prize being 30 marks in gold. Ata re- 
cent meeting a prize was given to one woman 


who had served 50 years in one place, out- 


living two generations. Another’s term of 
service had lasted 88 years. The condition 
of domestic service in this country merits a 
trial of something similar. 


In the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Mr. C. Weake, B. P. A., complains 
of the unfair conduct of & Dr. Anderson at 
a lecture given by Mr. Weake before the 
Y. M. C. A. in Paris. Anderson attempted 
to ridicule the lecturer by statements, which, 
as quoted, show that he, Anderson, can not 
be well informed in brain anatomy. We 
are pleased to note that an interest in Phren- 
ology is awakened in the place where Gall 
made his home. 

G 


WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Do right, and if the world approve, well ; 
if not, you have lost but a trifle. 

He that taketh his own cares upon him- 
self, loads himself in vain with an uneasy 
burden.— Bishop Hail. 


Go where he will, the wise man is at 


home— 
His hearth, the earth; his hall, the azure 
dome. —Emerson. 


Оск comforts render us complacent, lazy ; 
our sorrows keep us painfully awake, and 
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also perform the office of forcing comforts 
to minister strength. 


Prosperity shines on different persons 
much in the same way that the sun shines 
on different objects. Some it hardens like 
mud, while others it softens like wax. 


Tuere ів nothing purer than honesty ; 
nothing sweeter than charity ; nothing 
warmer than love; nothing richer than wis- 
dom ; nothing brighter than virtue ; nothing 
more steadfast than faith. 

SUMMER or Winter, day or night, 

The woods are ever new delight ; 

They give us peace, aud they make us 
strong, 

Such wonderful balms to them belong; 

So, living or dying, I'll take my ease 

Under the trees, under the trees. 

Е Stoddard. 


MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the beat of men." 


Dogs not а man feel naturally cheap after 
he has given himself away? 


Hr (persuasively over the area gate)— 
“ Соте along out for a midnight shtroll wid 
me, Biddy. We don’t be afther havin’ a 
night loike this ivery day." 

TEAOHER—''What is the island of Java 
noted for?" Bright Boy (son ofa grocer)- 
“It's noted for the coffee that used to come 
from there." 


‘* What do you think of this ‘gold cure’ 
for drunkenness?” “It may be all right, 
but gold would never cure me. There is 
nothing sobers me up so quick as being dead 
broke." 

"I SHOULDN'T care to marry a woman who 
knows morethan I do," he remarked. ** Oh, 
Mr. De Sappy,” she replied, with a coquet- 
tish shake of her fan. “I am afraid you 
are a confirmed bachelor." 


Doctor (to convalescent patient) —'I 
have taken the liberty, sir, of making out 
my bill." 

Patient (looking at bill)—'' Great heavens 
doctor! you don't expect me to takeall this 
in one dose?” 


"Now, then," said Judge Sweetzer in a 
loud voice, “Мг, Baumgartner, you were 
present at this fray; did Murphy, the 
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plaintiff, seem carried away with excite- 
ment?" ‘ Nein; he vos carried away on 
two piece poards mid his head split open all 
down his pack." That will do. 


Youn Spricntty—" I have come, sir, to 
ask your daughter's hand. The affection is 
returned, and I am in a condition to keep 
her." Father (spreading his hands over his 
facej—''1 have only one daughter." Y.8. 
—*'' Well, I only want one wife; Iam not а 
Mormon." 
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In thia department we give short reviews of auch 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
am opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological acience, We can чор 
vupply any of those noticed, 


A Book or Prayer. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled from unpublished 
notes of his pulpit ministrations, by T. J. 
Ellinwood, with portrait. 32 mo. Cloth, 
75 cts. ; cloth, gilt, $1.00.—Forps, How- 
arp & Ноівевт, Publishers, New York. 
This is a volume filled with rich sugges- 

tion to the devout reader. Mr. Beecher was 

affluent in prayerful expression, and he had 
near at hand for upward of 30 years a man 

(the compiler) who loved him deeply, and 

whose ready pen caught the words of ser- 

mon or prayer as the case might be, which 
later found their way to newspaper, period- 
ical or book. To Mr. Ellinwood’s steno- 
graphic skill the public owes the best records 
of the great preacher's oratory. The brief 
introduction, compiled from various exposi- 
tions of prayer by Mr. Beecher in lecture- 
room talks, etc., will give a new and happy 
view of itto many. Theprayers themselves 
are entitled, according to the special themes 
they appear to illustrate, as ‘' Vision of 

God," '* Man's Wenkness," “ Filial Cour- 

age," “Тһе Sympathy of God," “Тһе 

Greater Life," “The Dullness of Earthly 

Vision," “ For Faith inthe Unseen," ** Low- 

linessand Royalty," ** Under Chastisement," 
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etc. Each title covers three portions; the 
opening Invocation, the Prayer before Ser- 
mon, and the Closing Prayer; and while 
there is à general harmony of spirit in the 
three, the idea indicated in the title is of 
course but the chief motive. 


Miss Ковевтв' Lopcers, A Little Welsh 
Town. By Annette L. Noble, author of 
- ** Miss Janet's Old House,” “ Elsie's Mira- 
cle," etc., 16 mo., pp. 316, New York. 
The National Temp. Soc. and Publication 
House. 
Making the locality of her story in Wales, 
a feature that is unusual to American books, 
the author has given us a picture of old 
country life, that is certainly taking from the 
start. The persons in the scenes are a party 
of American women, young for the most 
part, who have been doing Europe, and 
finally settled for a good stop in a pictur- 
esque old village of Wales, and certain 
people of that village. "The variety of char- 
acter illustrated is sufficient to keep the 
reader's attention. The scenes and conver- 
sation are natural, no attempt being made to 
be finical, or (a quality that we can not but 
approve)to use a dialect manner in giving the 
talk of the Welsh people who participate in 
the story. The teaching of the book is ex- 
cellent, yet it is expressed by the mere 
movement of the incidents, no affectation 
of pedagogic or moral tutoring being ap- 
parent. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue SegckgTARY's MaNvAL. Ву W. A. Car- 
ney. Santa Paula, California. Offers the in- 
formation greatly needed in this era of 
societies and organizations of every name 
and nature by those who are expected to 
do most of the work—of recording and 
putting into suitable language the proceed- 
ings of such societies, etc. It ів а com- 
pilation of forms and instruction for the 
use and guidance of secretaries of corpo- 
rations especially, and although of a size 
that will fit any coat pocket and not show 
it contains в great variety of matters that 
come within the provinces to which it ap- 
plies. 


Тик History оғ Ніонкк EDUOATION IN 
Ошо. By George W. Kuight. Ph. D. and 
John R. Commons, A. M. Edited by 
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Herbert B. Adams. This is a circular of 
information No. 5, 1891, issued by the U. 
8. Bureau of Education. The collegiate 
institutions of Ohio, large and small, are 
described and particulars given of the 
work that they are doing for the youth of 
the State. 


Bio.oaioat TEACHING IN ТАЕ COLLEGES OF 
THE Unirgp Stargs. By John P. Camp 
bell, A. B., Ph. D., Bureau of Education, 
U. 8. Circular of Information No. 9, 1891. 
The advancement that has been made in 
the introduction of biological study in 
American education during the past ten 
years is remarkabie. Unless one is familiar 
with the matter as an educator, he will be 
surprised to learn how many American 
colleges have opened departments relating 
to biology. Tobe sure there are few that 
possess a well-equipped laboratory for ex- 
tended research, but for the average col- 
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lege student the material is sufficient in a 
score of institutions, 


Тнк SUPREME Court or THE STATES AND 


Provinogs or Norta America. By Clark 
Bell, Esq., Vol. I., series 1. The enterpris- 
ing editor ot the Medico Legal Journal 
presents in this pamphlet of 56 pages de- 
tails of the organization of the Supreme 
Court in Texas and Kansas, illustrating 
his notes with portraits in halftone, of the 
leading justices. To the lawyer the series 
of which this isthe first number will be 
interesting and useful. 


ANNUAL RzPoRT or THE Denver REAL Es- 


tate and Stock Exchange, 1891-02. An 
elegantly made pamphlet. The statistics 
of business are mingled with illustrations 
of many of the public and private build- 
ings of Denver, the whole imparting & 
character of high importance to the new 
city of the Rocky Mountains. 
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THE COLUMBIAN 
THE BUILDING FOR MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS ; 


INCE the last notice of movements 
in Chicago connected with the Ex- 
position, much progress bas been made 
on the grəat structures that will coutain 
the world's contributions. Those build- 
ings that we have already descriled are 
well on toward completion, and the 
many othera, large and small, that were 
projected give promise of seasonable 
finish. One of those most disti: guished 
for architectural harmony and adapta- 
tion to purpose is the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building. It is a tre- 
mendous affair, the largest of the gieat 
group—measuring 1,687 by 787 feet—and 
covering about 81 acres. Its general 
design is shown by the view accompany- 
ing. 

Within, a gallery 50 feet wide extends 
around all four sides, and projecting 
from this are 86 smaller galleries, 12 feet 
wide, from which visitors may survey 
the vast array of exhibits The galler- 
ies are approached upon the main floor 
by 80 great staircases, the flights of 
which are 12 feet wide each. '* Colum- 
bia Avenue," 50 feet wide, extends 
through the mammoth building longi- 
tudinally and an avenue of like width 
crosses it at right angles at the centre. 
The main roof is of iron and glass, 
and arches an area 385 by 1,400 feet, 
and has its ridge 150 feet from the 
ground. The building is in the Corin- 
thian style of architecture, but the long 
array of columnsand arches, which its fa- 
cades present is relieved from monotony 
by elaborate ornamentation. In this or- 
namentation female figures, symbolical 
of the various arts and sciences, play a 
conspicuous and very attractive part. 
The exterior of the building is covered 
with ‘‘staff,” which is treated to repre- 
sent marble. There are four great en- 
trances, one in the centre of each 
facade. These are designed in the man- 
ner of triumphal arches, the central 
archway of each being 40 feet wide and 
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EXPOSITION. 
THE WOMEN'B:BUILDIN . 


80 feet high. Surmounting these por- 
tals is the great attic story ornamented 
with sculptured eagles 18 feet high, and 
on each side above the side arches are 
great panels with inscriptions, and the 
spandrels are filled with sculptured fig- 
ures in bas-relief, At each corner of 
the main building are pavilions forming 
great arched entrances, which are de- 
signed in harmony with the portals. 
This building occupies a most conspicu- 
ous place in the grounds; it faces the 
lake, with only lawns and promenades 
between. North of it is the United 
States Government Building, south. the 
harbor and lagoon, and west the Elec- 
trical Building and the lagoon separat- 
ing it from the great island, which in 
part is wooded and will be planted with 
acres of flowering plants. 

The Women's Building will be a 
marked feature in the Exposition or its 
design greatly misleads our judgment. 
There is a solid dignity in its propor- 
tions that is very creditable to the lady 
who designed it. In response to the call 
of the Board of Managers a large num- 
ber of sketches were submitted, but the 
evident superiority of that one sent in 
by Miss Sophia G. Hayden soon deter- 
mined its acceptance, and to her was 
awarded the first prize of a thousand 
dollars, and also the execution of the 
design. Directly in front of the build- 
ing the lagoon takes the form of a bay, 
about 400 feet in width. From the 
centre of this bay a grand landing and 
staircase leads to a terrace six feet above 
the water. Crossing this terrace other 
staircases give access to the ground four 
feet above, on which, about 100 feet 
back, the building is situated. The first 
terrace is designed in flower beds and 
low shrubs. The principal facade has 
an extreme length of 400 feet, the depth 
of the building being half this distance. 
Italian renaissance is the style selected. 
The first story is raised about ten feet 
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from the ground line, and a widestair- 
caseleadsto the centre pavilion. This 


pavilion forming the main triple-arched 
entrance, with an open colonnade in 
Ji 


MANUFACTURERS AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


the second story, is finished with a low 
pediment enriched with a highly elabo- 
rate bas-relief, 

The corner pavilions have each an 
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open colonnade added above the main 
cornice, Here are located the Hanging 
Gardens. A lobby 40 feet wide leads 
into the open rotunda, 70 x 65 feet, 
reaching through the height of the 
building, and protected by a richly-or- 
namented skylight. This rotunda is 
surrounded by a two-story open arcade, 
as delicate and chaste in design as the 
exterior, the whole having athoroughly 
Italian court-yard effect, admitting 
abundance of light to all rooms facing 
this interior space. On the first floor 
are located, on the left hand, a model 
hospital ; on the right, a model kinder- 
garten; each occupying 80 x 60 feet. 
The floor of the south pavilion is de- 
voted to the retrospective exhibit ; the 
one on the north to reform work and 
charity organization. Each of these 
floors is 80 x 200 feet. The curtain 
opposite the main front contains the 
Library, Bureau of Information, re- 
cords, etc. In the second story are 
the ladies’ parlors, committee rooms and 
dressing-rooms, all leading to the open 
balcony in front. The whole second 
floor of the north pavilion inclcses the 
great'assembly-room and club-room. 
The first of these is provided with an 
elevated stage for the accommodation 
of speakers. The south pavilion con- 
tains the model kitchen, refreshment 
rooms, reception rooms, etc. The build- 
ing is encased with ''staff," the same 
material used on the rest of the build- 
ings. y- 

The women of the country will doubt- 
less have reason to look upon this struc- 
ture with pride, its design and general 
equipment being an outcome of talent 
peculiarly their own. 

This year, as the fourth centennial of 
the discovery of America, is character- 
ized by commemorative exercises and 
celebrations in honor of Columbus, in 
Europe and the western continent. Re- 
cently, or on the 29th of May a well- 
known Italian society, formed in honor 
of Columbus, held a festival in Genca 
and placed a large bronze wreath at the 
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base of the beautiful monument that 
stands in the square opposite the rail- 
way station. The birthplace of the 
great discoverer has not been absolutely 
determined, although the weight of evi- 
dence favors Genoa. It appears to have 
been shown beyond cavil that the fa- 
ther of Christopher lived at one timein 
a certain house, now known as No. 37 
in the Vico Doutta Ponticello. It is a 
narrow, six story house, bearing all the 
evidences of great age in its stone ma- 
sonry, butis carefully preserved because 
of its historic relations. The entrance 
is shown in our engraving. Here it 
seems probable that Columbus was born 
somewhere between March 15 and 20, in 
the year 1446 or 1447, 

The Genoese show a truly Italian en- 
thusiasm in the Columbian affair, and 
seem resolved to make the most of the 
glory that is attached to the achieve- 
ment of opening to civilization a world 
that had been hitherto unknown. The 
beautiful Mediterranean city seems to 
us peculiarly adapted to festal occasions 
of a character that recall mediaval 
events of martial prowess or saven- 
ture. It is rich in medieval relics, and, 
of course, has many Columbian treas- 
ures. 

In the City Hall of Genoa is a mosaic 
portrait of the Admiral, somewhat modi- 
fied from the De Bry’s Columbus, If 
the Duke of Veragua is to be credited, 
the Yanez picture is the oldest Spanish 
portrait of Columbus. It was discovered 
in Granada in 1763, and when cleaned 
showed lettering declaring it to be a 
picture of Columbus. Giulio Romano's 
pictures of Columbus and Vespucci, in 
two medallions belonging to the Geno- 
ese municipality, are among its choicest 
treasures. The head of Columbus fol- 
lows somewhat the method of the 
painter. A new bust of Columbus, 
taken from one in terra-cotta modeled by 
the sculptor Bozzano,is closer to the lat- 
ter-day conventional type of Columbus, 

On the first day of July Genoa cele- 
brates the fourth centenary of American 
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discovery by the opening of a grand 
Italo-American exhibition, at which the 
King and Queen of Italy expect to be 
present. In October next, according to 
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announcement, the great Exposition at 
Chicago will be formally dedicated by 
ceremonies that promise to command 
wide interest. 


Original from 
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MENTAL CAUSES AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS. 


HE outer and inner man and their 
relations to each other have 
commanded the thoughtsof the greatest 
intellects almost as far back as record 
extends, yet never has the subject re- 
ceived s9 much attention from al) classes 
as in the present day, and as the public 
mind is gradually educated in these 
things we see the results in improved 
mental and physical conditions. Yet 
while much is known it is little in com- 
parison with what remains to be learned, 
and he who once becomes interested 
will always enjoy this most fascinating 
of studies, the more so as he makes it 
practical and applies it to the every-day 
affairs of life. 

Solomon said, ‘‘ As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he,"and a thousand 
years later Christ expresses the same 
thought in the words, ‘‘ As your faith 
is, so be it unto you," and it is not till 
we give it this practical application, un- 
til we realize tha: the physical man is 
but the expression or representation of 
the mental, that we fully comprehend 
the meaning of these oft quoted pas- 
sages. 

If we look beyond and through the ex- 
ternal at the man we see that '' the body 
is passive and inert clay, and the soul is 
the potter.” It is certain propensities or 
types of mind that make one person 
short, another tall, one dark complex- 
ioned, another light, one with coarse 
hair, another fine, one strong and 
healthy, another delicate, one predis- 
posed to one class of diseases, another 
to another class. No matter what the 
condition, whether happy or unhappy, 
in health or disease, as another has 
said, ‘‘one is the perpetual creation of 
his fixed mode of thought.” I have 
somewhere read that ‘‘a pimple is but a 
thought which has had its picture 
taken.” This does not mean that the 
owner of pimples, thinks pimples, that 
а weak mind produces а weak body, or 
a strong one the opposite, for we have 
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many bright intellects in smal], deli- 
cate frames, and idiots in perfect health ; 
but it does mean that certain mental 
causes will produce certain physical ef- 
fects, and it remains for us to trace the 
connections. 

That the body is subject tothe mind 
is known from the fact that the body 
can do nothing of iteelf, but returns 
through the process of decay to the 
earth from whence it came as soon as 
ihe mind ceases to inhabit it. We may 
analyze the human body, yet none of 
the various elementsof which it is com- 
posed, or any of their combinations is 
capable of self impelled action. Could 
broken bones re-unite themselves? Are 
eyes of any use without the mental 
power? It has been demonstrated that 
when separated from the body, Ше 
muscle, which formerly sustained and 
raised a weight of one hundred pounds, 
may be torn asunder by a weight of ten 
pounds. Whatever one does and is, 
proceeds from, and depends on the 
mind. 

Not only does every emanation of the 
body reveal something of the mind 
which controls it, but it is a law of our 
being that all our thoughts seek to ex- 
ternalize themselves. А disgusting 
Story may completely turn the stomach. 
So a change of thought or feeling soon 
manifests itself, as from sorrow to joy, 
and there is not an emotion that has not 
its physical result. If this 18 true in 
health it must also be true in disease, : 
which has its counterpart in some men- 
tal state, some unhappy, inharmonious 
action of the mind and is also perpetu- 
ated by it. Who ever heard of a happy, 
contented, and jolly dyspeptic i 

Think you Carlyle could have given 
to the world his pessimistic views on a 
good digestion? And surely a man 
who allowed his mind to become so de- 
pressed that he could see nothing but 
disease and shame and sin (and the 
overthrow of our republic) in a world 
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во full of beauty and truth as ours, cer- 
tainly deserves to suffer all that we 
know he did. 

* But," you вау, “һе had dyspepsia 
before he developed his views.” True, 
butletustake his own story: ‘‘But now 
that I had gained man's estate, I was 
not sure that I believed in the doctrines 
of my father's kirk, and it was needful 
that I should now settle it. And во I 
entered my chamber, and shut the door, 
and around me there came a trooping 
throng of phantoms dire from the abys- 
mal depth of nethermost perdition. 
Doubt, fear, unbelief, mocking and 
scoffing were there; and I wrestled with 
them in agony of spirit. Thus it was 
for weeks. Whether I ate I know 
not; whether I drank I know not; 
whether I slept I know not; but 
I know that when I came forth again 
it was with the direful persuasion 
that I was the miserable owner of a dia- 
bolical arrangement called a stomach.'' 
So we see that, after all, it was his 
wretched mental state which reproduced 
itself in the body, destroying his good 
digestion апа making himself and every 
one with whom he came in intimate con- 
tact, miserable. Surely his achievements 
in that line should have satisfied the 
most ambitious; but not so with Car- 
lyle. He must needs fly to pen and 
paper and perpetuate his discolored, dis- 
torted ideas by putting them in books 
that his unhappy influence might not 
end with his life, but go on, leaving its 
blighting effects upon minds disposed to 
melancholy in other lands and other 
generations How could a man so thor- 
oughly and completely soured have 
other than a sour stomach—and nature 
be true to herself ! 

Another example, and one which also 
shows the wonderful physical results 
following a complete change in the 
mode of thought, is that of Cornaro, the 
Italian, who, at 40 years of age, after a 
life of reckless dissipation, found him- 
self so near the point of death that his 
physicians assured him he could not 
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hope to live longer than two months, 
medicine proving to be of no avail ; but 
they advised him to be careful of his diet. 
Feeling that his only help must come 
from within, if at all, he completely 
changed his mode of life, not only regu- 
lating hisdiet, but avoiding all extremes 
of heat and cold, as well as all excite- 
ment and passion. By so doing he added 
to his life 60 years of almost perfect 
health, doing some of his best literary 
work in his extremeold age, and retain- 
ing his full powers and vigor of bodily 
strengtb almost to the completion of his 
full 100 years. 

There is a mysterious force every- 
where in nature—that greatest of all 
physicians—which tends to repair the 
injuries of every living thing. Nature 
is never satisfied with imperfections, but 
is ever striving toward the perfect. If, 
in our case, she is not successful, it is 
because of some obstacle which we, un- 
consciously or otherwise, place in her 
way ; and it devolves on us to discover 
and remove it, for God never willingly 
afflicts the children of men; but until 
this is done we will continue to suffer. 

"But," some one will excuse them- 
selves, ‘‘it is hereditary and we can not 
help it." What is hereditary? Qualities 
of mind ; and every human being has 
within himself the power to control his 
mind if he will only do so, and so even 
heredity may be overcome. 

It is not the diseased lungs you in- 
herit, for in that case they would be 
diseased at birth. Perhaps they are not 
large or strong but that proves nothing 
except that the force which properly be- 
longs to them is being appropriated 
elsewhere, and by a mental effort we 
may direct that force to the lungs, de- 
veloping and strengthening them until 
they are quite capable of perfectly ful- 
filling their office to the body. Nor is 
this as difficult as one may at first sup- 
pose. We have merely to think of 
breathing, slowly, fully, deeply, and 
the action follows the thought. By 
continuing this exercise often and as 
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long as one may without fatigue, the 
lungs will, in time, properly perform 
the breathing funetion without a special 
effort of the mind, as do the other 
healthy organs, just as we read a book 
for the genuine pleasure it gives with- 
out stopping to think that what we now 
do with perfect ease and enjoyment, it 
has cost us hours—yes, years of close 
mental application to accomplish. And 
almost any invalid will find if he turns 
his attention to it, that he breathes in- 
sufficiently, or merely heaves a little. 
Other things baing equal, the more we 
breathe the more life and vigor we 
enjoy. It is through breathing that 
the system is s ipplied with the all-im- 
portant oxygen. To quote from a 
medical work, “It instantly changes 
the venous to arterial blood, eliminates 
waste material from the system, and 
every where and incessantly antagonizes 
or destroys septic or putrefactive germs. 
It is the one purifier of the blood par 
excellence. At the same time it sup- 
plies to the blood and tissues, one of the 
chief elements of nutrition." We should 
always use the abdominal muscles in 
breathing, otherwise the Jower part of 
the lungs do not receive the required 
amount of air. 

Each one must determine for himself 
the cause of the inharmonious action in 
his own case, for conditions are so dif- 
ferent that generalizing will apply to 
no individual case, and to particularize 
will be useless to all, except the one de- 
scribed ; yet a few suggestions may aid 
in beginning the search in the right 
direction. 

Among the most common causes are 
excessive anxiety, undue mental ac- 
tivity, or anything which keeps the 
mind in a restless, overwrought state. 
** A wounded spirit" is the cause of 
many a broken constitution. It may 
be the loss of a child, or friend, or a 
great disappointment, perbaps in love. 
So long as wecherish and d well on these 
sad things in life the physician can do 
us по good ; succeed in rising above 
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them and his services will be unneces- 
sary. 

Imagination has much to do with 
inducing disease. If a person imagines 
that because relatives have died of con- 
sumption and that therefore he must 
have it, he is doing himself a very 
great injury. To imagine any part of 
the body diseased is to cause a determi- 
nation of the blood to that part, whicb, 
if long continued, will produce the dis- 
ease in mind. It is well known that an 
excessively nervous person (which usu- 
ally means excessively mental, or in 
other words, an inharmonious adjust- 


‘ment of temperaments in which the 


mental is predominant), can induce al- 
most any disease by the wonderful 
power of imagination. Were this 
power only one-sided it would be very 
detrimental to the human race; but if 
properly directed it will work as well 
for good as for evil. Physicians as well 


‘as others are foad of relating their ex- 


periments upon the imagination. A 
physician who had frequently adminis- 
tered ‘‘laughing gas” to a young lady, 
at one time substituted common air with 
exactly the same results, and we have 
heard of a minister, who, after the 
fatigue of a sermon, fourd it necessary 
to resort to the use of an opiate. After 
a time he would take а teaspoonful of 
water and fall asleep as peacefully as a 
babe, blissfully unconscious that his 
prescription had been tampered with. 
Some one said in tlie presence of Napo- 
leon : “It is nothing but imagination.” 
‘‘Nothing but imagination,” he replied; 
“imagination rules the world." 

Fear is another powerful factor in 
producing disease, which, under its in- 
fluence, becomes both contagious and 
infectious. Have you not noticed the 
effect of even momentary fear upon the 
heart? And is it not plain that this dis- 
turbed, unnatural action, if long con- 
tinued, will result in disease? The 
nature of the fear determines what. In 
smallpox and kindred diseases the panic- 
Stricken are much more susceptible, and 
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if they take it there is little hope for re- 
covery. Yet we may command such 
control of ourselves that even our fears 
obey, and if we do get sick not allow 
their force to prevent our recovery. 

There are thousands of people who, 
like Lot's wife, are ever looking back, 
forgetful of God, forgetful of other 
duties and other joys—of all save the 
one thing that has been denied, until, 
like her, they turn to a veritable pillar 
of salt (at least, judging from the in- 
cessant flow of briny tears, the infer- 
ence is natural that the person could be 
but little else than a walking salt mine 
to supply such an excessive demand). 

There are some diseases which seem 
to result almost wholly ard are at least 
perpetuated by violent anger, which 
heats and poisons the blood, clogs the 
brain, etc. 

Whatever the malady and whatever 
its cause, it will aid recovery to avoid 
yielding to grief, anger, fear, anxiety— 
anything, everything which tends to 
produce other than happy mental 
states. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one ont. 

Those who have troubles (and who 
has not?) are much better by not think- 
ing of them. It does no good whatever, 
and does do more harm than most of 
us are aware. 

Gay company is very desirable. 
Pleasurable emotions stimulate the pro- 
cesses of nutrition, increases the 
strength and invigorates the whole 
system. А good laugh convulses the 
whole body, and there is probably not 
the minutest blood vessel which does 
not feel the thrill of the accelerated 
action of the blood, thereby confirming 
the wisdom of Solomon when he said, 
“ A merry heartdoeth good like a medi- 
cine." 

The will power has much to do in 
warding off disease. As it directs the 
electric or nervous fluid of the body, a 
person by its exercise may at times pre- 
venta sudden chil] and escape taking 
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cold. Even physicians assert that the 
will to recover-is far more potent than 
medicine. We all remember the case 
of Mr. Crosse, first published in the 
Cornhill Magazine, which relates how 
he was bitten by a hydrophobic cat aud 
developed all the terrible symptoms of 
that dread disease. He was so success- 
ful in controlling himself by a supreme 
effort of the will that he effected a com- 
plete recovery. Now, there are very 
few indeed who have power enough for 
such a herculean task, but, fortunately, 
it is not often required. There are few 
but what have sufficient, if cultivated, 
for their needs. Will, Faith and Ima- 
gination are among the highest powers 
of the human mind, and to produce 
health where before has been disease 
requires the proper cultivation and use 
of all three; and it is well to remember 
that all straip, all Jabored effort is not 
will, but the lack of it; that there is a 
vast difference between resistirg and 
overcoming, or rising above an ob- 
stacle. I have seen a wild bird, when 
confined in a cage, dash itself again and 
again against the wires until, with 
bleeding wings and breast, it sank ex- 
hausted to the floor of its prison, refus: 
ing all further effort, even to obtain 
food, until released by death. That is 
resistance. There are many human 
lives of which the captive bird is typi- 
cal. 

But the opposite extreme of spiritless, 
inane submission is equally deplorable 
and quite as disastrous in results ; of the 
two, I think I should prefer the former. 
But so far as in you lies make your en- 
vironments conform to your wishes and 
tastes, and then adapt yourself to your 
surrounding by overcoming what may 
not be altered. A disagreeable thing is 
overcome when we cease to regard it as 
such, when it no longer exerts adisturb- 
ing influence on the mind. 

Do not become morbid over your con- 
dition, and try, as far as possible, to for- 
get it. Every school boy as well as 
philosopher knows that ‘‘we best and 
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longest remember that on which we 
often and intently fix the attention.” 
Whereas, in proportion as we cease to 
think of a thing and fix the attention in 
altogether a different direction, the idea 
in the mind becomes obliterated. If one 
has throat or lung trouble he will find 
the mind constantly centered on the im- 
perfect organ, and as fast as the diseased 
cells are destroyed and pass away, the 
idea or thought of the disease constantly 
in the mind will form more disease tis- 
sue, to say nothing of the irritating 
effects of the hemming and hawking, 
and coughing, which would of itself 
produce disease in sound lungs. But 
the more we can direct our attention 
from our trouble the more the wonder- 
ful recuperative power within can exert 
its force and the quicker our recovery. 
There is no reason at all why the new 
cells which replace those destroyed 
should not be perfect if the cause of the 
imperfection in the former has been re- 
moved, and if we can keep this thought 
in mind, also that pain is curative, and 
does not necessarily indicate that we are 
growing worse, it wil] do much toward 
averting that condition of mind, which 
is often far more likely to produce fatal 
results than the disease itself—fear. 
Probably the best of all panaceas is 
pleasant occupation. ‘‘He chooses best 
whose labor entertains his vacant fancy 
most. The toil you hate fatigues you 
soon and scarce improves your limbs,” 
while a little pleasurable excitement will 
enable you to labor long and actively 
without tiring. A sportsman will pur- 
sue his game for miles, not only with- 
out fatigue, but will heartily enjoy it, 
bringing to the table a ravenous appe- 
tite for his meal, which he has no diffi- 
culty in digesting. Without the incent- 
ive a walk of half the distance results 
in weariness, lassitude and loss of appe- 
tite. A man travels for his health. If 
he takes no pleasure in the new beauties 
which constantly unfold to him; if he 
sees nothing that he enjoys; if he ap- 
preciates nothing but the fatigues of the 
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journey, he will not be benefited. But 
if, together with Jaying aside all busi- 
ness cares, and being much in the open 
air, he is impressed and p'eased with all 
he sees, improvement follows, and cli- 
mate receives much ciedit thereby. 

To do all these things requires firm 
determination and great perseverance, 
but it will pay in the end, for “по one 
knows the strength of his mind and the 
force of steady and regular application 
till he has tried." (Locke.) 

And to all discontented, chronic in- 


valids, I would say in conclusion: 
Do not hurry, 
Do not worry, 
As this world you travel through; 
No regretting, 
Fuming, fretting, 
Ever can advantage you. 
Be content with what you've won; 
What on earth you leave undone 


There are plenty left to do. 
M C. F. 
e 


ESTIMATION OF WRONG IN OTHERS.— 
A Baptist minister said in the course of 
an eloquent sermon : 

t Remember if есап not understand 
our own error, we can not understand 
the errors of others. Noone is compe- 
tent to judge of the sins of others till he 
has mastered the subject of his own. 
Physician, heal thyself. Other's faults 
are too far off for him to see, if he can 
not see his own which are at hand. If 
his sight is so good, he ought to Icok at 
home. He knows less about his neigh- 
bor than he does about himself. He 
pleads ignorance as to the remedy of 
his own sins and as to the nature of his 
own acts, Yet how often we hear an 
unpremeditated judgment upon others, 
asif sin were the easiest thing in the 
world to weigh and measure in all its 
relations ; as if it were perfectly easy to 
overcome it; as if any one could ar- 
bitrate the affairs of the moral universe, 
It is said, ‘Such a one ought to do dif- 
ferently ; he knows better His mo- 
tives, his responsibility, his deserts are 
pronounced upon by the self-appointed 
judge. The more he thinks of his own 
fault the more he is perplexed ; but he 
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can, forsooth, understand the faults of 
others without thinking at all. Oh, for 
shame! That perplexity and sorrow 
which makes us bow the head in shame, 
when we think of our proneness to err, 
should make us charitable and com- 
passionate when otherssin Mr. Long- 
fellow writes in prose upon the subject, 
just as gracefully as he could have 
written in poetry. ‘The little I have 
seen of the world. he says, 'and 
known of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow and not in anger. 


When I takethe history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through ; vi- 
cissitudes of hope and fear; the pres- 
sure of want, the desertion of friends; 
the scorn of a world that has little 
charity; tbe desolation of the mind's 
sanctuary ; the threatening voices with- 
in it; health gone; happiness gone; 
even hope that remains the longest, 
gone—I would fain lay the erring soul 
of my fellow-man, tenderly in His hand 
from Whom it came.’” 


STORY MAKING. 


OW some of the fiction stuff peo- 

ple read is made one of our best 

known weeklies tells. Most novel read- 

ers do not know that the chaff pub- 

lished for their amusement is for the 

most part gotten up after the fashion of 
clothing or shoes, to order. 

In old times—and it is even whispered 
that it happens occasionally even now 
—certain publishers in possession of 
woodcuts sent them out to authors for 
stories to be ''written up" to them; 
these gentlemen, like many others, 
wrote by the carte, only the cart was 
put before the horse. In reality, it 
simplified matters; when imagination 
was a little wanting, the cry of the 
amateur story-teller is always, ‘‘ What 
shall I write about?" and here he got 
it. In America, it seems, they have im- 
proved upon that system, and invented 
а much more complete division of la- 
bor. When any great social scandal is 
reported in the newspapers, it is given 
to a bevy of literary damsels with in- 
structions to make a skeleton story out 
of it. When the material has been thus 
roughly adapted, it is '' given out” to 
more skilled operators in the flction 
line. According toa Philadelphia pa- 
per, ‘‘ men and women of good literary 
reputation, whose work is encountered 
[scarcely a complimentary word, by- 
the-way] in the best magazines," then 
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take it in hand. (The same thing is 
done here in the boot-trade, in connec- 
tion with “upper leathers.”) The form 
of application from the managers of the 
literary factory to these eminent '' fic- 
tionists" is most business-like and ex- 
haustive: “ Please to make of the in- 
closed material a —— part story, notto 
exceed —— words for each part. De- 
livery of copy must be by —-- at latest, 
A check for —— dollars will be sent 
you upon receipt of manuscript. Very 
respectfully, ——." No order could be 
couched in terms more distinct and at 
thesame time polite. The importance 
of theskeleton, as well as the frame- 
work, is indicated beyond mistake, and 
nothing remains but to clothe it. A 
system more convenient for the story- 
teller it is impossible to imagine. It is 
no wonder that America is said to be 
getting its fiction from native hands. 
The English novel will henceforth only 
have so much chance against it as haud- 
made goods have always had against 
those made by machinery. 


Miss HoMERSHAM, а lecturer on nurs- 
ing, recommends that the sick room 
should contain only two chairs. ''A 
very comfortable one for the nurse, 
and a very uncomfortable one for vis- 
itors who stay long." 
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LUTHER €. BATEMAN. 


HIS gentleman has a remarkable 

organization. He has a tempera- 
ment that gives him excitability, sus- 
ceptibility, and at the same time a great 
deal of staying power, or the ability to 
work in season and out of season. His 
brain is all alive with vitality and men- 
tality, and his body is lithe, limber, ac- 
tive, dense, making nerve force faster 
than it is possible for most men. 

His brain is high, indicating senti- 
ment, determination, sympathy, enthu- 
siasm and self-reliance. He has an 
ample development across the brows, 
showing power to gather facts rapidly, 
to apprecia'e their peculiarities, and to 
bring them into service. There are 
few men who see as much, see it so 
Sharply. or can describe it so fully as 
he, hence he has a fertile brain—a 
mind that is clearly alive. He talks 
fluently and pertinently, unless some- 
body insults him, then they may think 
he is impertinent. Hislanguage being 
large, it aids him vastly, both asa 
speaker and a writer, to unload the 
accumulating thought and enthusiasm 
which is elaborated from his active 
mental make-up. 

He is a great critic. Comparison is 
large, and he sees the resemblances, 
differences and peculiarities of subjects, 
purposes and opinions; consequently 
he is a sharp debater. He analyses an 
opponents argument, and shows its 
deficiencies, and his Causality enables 
him to offer a better, if possible. He 
is a fine reader of strangers. He ap- 
preciates men at a glance, knows how 
to adapt himself to them; hence he 
should be popular and make friends 
readily. People are interested in him, 
entertained and instructed by him; 
and they do not have to wait a great 
while to fiad out matters in respect to 
which he is willing to express him- 
self. He tells an anecdote promptly; 
he does not keep people waiting, won- 
dering how it is coming out; it is ut- 
tered with a snap. 
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It is not often we find such in- 

telligence, energy, self-reliance and 
determination connected with so much 
quickness, clearness and pliability of 
mind. Не hasa strong sense of right 
aud duty, and he is firm almost to a 
fault. He is never happier than when 
he is advocating some favorite princi- 
ple, or opposing something which he 
thinks is not true, or detrimental to 
human weal. He is ambitious, yet 
very independent. He has Caution, 
but not a great ueal of concealment. 
He is wary and wide-awake; watchful 
astoevery unfavorable feature of his 
surroundings, aud hence ready to meet 
any assault that may be conteniplated 
by an opponent. 
5 In the domain of Friendship he is as 
mellow, pliable and loving as a girl; 
so people like him. Не is strong in his 
love of home; hence he is patriotic. 
He is fond of children ; the young peo- 
ple like him. He is kind hearted ; 
hence those who are in trouble and 
difficulty believe in him. Therefore he 
із well qualified to advocate an unpopu- 
lar cause where public sentiment and 
public selfishness may be arrayed 
againstit. As it is sometimes said of 
others, he is inclined to take the part 
of the under dog in the fight. 
He is a gallant opponent, forceful, 
fierce, logical and earnest; and he 
wields a facile and trenchant pen, as 
well as a fuent tongue and a brilliant 
wit. As a man he has many admir- 
able qualities. He is generous, mag- 
nauimous, affectionate and clean; per- 
haos there is hardly as clean a physi- 
ology as his in twenty thousand men 
anywhere, as men average. He isa 
splendid man to work up a minority 
side, to bring truth to the front and aid 
it in commanding respect and in win- 
ning support. 

We have known him for twenty- 
two years and have had means of 
knowing him better than most people 
who have but the casual opportunity 
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of meeting him in a professional or 
other way. NELSON SIZER, 


r 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Among those who are enumerated 
upon the list of young men workers 
in the phrenological field, and who 
have won public respect for their men- 
tal capacity and character, Mr, Bate- 


return. Dying there he left the little 
family at home in a state of destitution, 
so that the boy grew up amid surround- 
ings of keenest want. Doing what he 
could to help his mother, living mainly 
upon bread made of corn meal, wearing 
cotton clothing, and occasionally at- 
tending school, the years went on until 
Luther entered his teens and found em- 
ployment that placed his widowed 
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man stands prominently. Born in 
Waldoboro, Maine, in 1849, of а pa- 
reniage associating English, Scotch and 
German elements, his organization in 
both physical and mental respects is 
adapted to the career that he marked 
out for himself. He was but nine 
months old when his father, impelled 
by the prevailing excitement of the 
period, went to California, never to 
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mother and himself in comparative 
comfort, 

In 1865 he entered the service of the 
Government, and was sent to join the 
army at the front. After a variety of 
experiences, doing guard duty at differ- 
ents points іп Georgia, and almost dying 
from the severe exposures of army life, 
he was mustered out of service in the 
latter part of 1866. Soon afterward he 
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went to California, where he lived three 
years, following various occupations. 
In the city of Saeramento he met Dr. 
О. B. Paine, an old phrenological lec- 
turer, and became interested in the 
subject he advocated. With new-found 
motives, he bent to the work of acquir- 
ing an education, and labored unremit- 
tingly. In 1870 hereturned East, entered 
the Phrenological Institute, and pursued 
its course of training. Then he immedi- 
ately took the field as an active lecturer, 
an occupation which he has since fol- 
lowed during nine moathsof every year. 

From the very first, success attended 
him. While New England has been the 
main field in which he has labored, he 
has lectured also in New York, Penn- 
slyvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana. 

He has also written extensively for 
the press. During the past twelve years 
not less that a dozen papers and period- 
icals in Maine, New York and Penn- 
sylvania have received his contributions. 
Foreign travel, literature, science and 
politics have been the subjects treated. 
Antiquarian matters have been a hobby 
with Mr. Bateman. He has accumulated 
a fine series of relics, fossils, Indian re- 
mains, minerals, etc. 

Mr. Bateman, like the majority of pub- 
lic phrenological workers, bas shown in- 
terest in political affairs, but mainly in 
independent and reformatory lines. 
In his own State he enjoys a wide popu- 
larity among people of progressive 
ideas. He was nominated for Congress 
in the Third Maine (Blaine’s) District 
on the Butler ticket in 1884; was the 
nominee for Congress two years ago of 
both the Prohibition and Labor parties, 
and was nominated for Governor by 
the People’s party of Maine at their 
State convention in Gardiner, May 3 
last. Heis now engaged in an active 
canvass. 

After the campaign is over he expects 
toreturn to his lectures, making New 
Hampshireand Massachusetts the arena 
of operationsthe ensuing fall and winter. 

Mr. Bateman has been married since 
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1872 and has one child, a daughter, 
now seventeen years of age. He is an 
energetic, spirited man, of attractive 
manner on the platform. An excellent 
speaker, and, as his success demon- 
strates, acceptable as a phrenologist 
wherever he goes. His work is done 
forthe most part in the larger towns 
and cities, and among people of the best 
education and culture. 

It may be added that he belongs to 
the productive class of Americans, as he 
owns one of the best farms in Waldo 
county, where he spends his time when 
not professionally occupied. His farm 
has been developed largely by his own 
personal labor, its thousand or more 
apple treesof choicevarieties were forthe 
most part planted with his own hands. 


SONG OF A PLATONIST. 


From the multitude I rise, 
From the fogs of sense I fly; 

Glories of immortal skies 
Circle my divine-lit eye. 


Here no shadows spread their black, 
Here no conflict beats and mars, 

Here no malice finds my track; 
Nothing comes my eye abhors. 


Envy can not follow here; 
Evil finds no place to hide; 
Nothing looks with eyes of fear; 
Danger cannot here reside. 


Laws are here without oppose; 
Substance here has no decay; 
Light which darkness can not close, 
eace that can not pass away. 


Pleasure, when it falls to earth, 
Mixes up with foul alloy; 

In the region of its birth 
‘Tis a lasting fount of joy. 


Justice, falling down on clay, 
Oft a dirty aspect bears; 
Higher up, it isa da 
hat no cloud or shadow wears. 


Here is truth, unchained and free; 
It has left all fogs behind, 
Hy its light true forms I see, 
orms to which my sense was blind. 


Here are lights that never fade, 
Here are opes that ne'er expire ; 

Here are heights of glory made 
For the souls that never tire. 


Here are paths of mighty thought, 
Which trom sense to Heaven run, 

Up through wars and conflicts brought. 
l'ill they centre in the One. 


Glory to my found retreat! 
Clouds of sense forever past; 
Forms celestial now [ greet 
Leading to the Good at last. 
KARL KARLINGTON. | 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


{CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


— »-— —— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 


«gowns 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGY DID FOR ONE 
POOR BOY. 


EORGE HOLLAND was one of a 
large family, and had lived with 
his parents on a farm until the age of 
about 14 years, and up to this time had 
attended a small country school. He 
was & bright, high-spirited and very 
good-natured boy,and generally won the 
good-will of his teachers by his good 
behavior and diligent study. Thefamily 
left the farm and moved into a neigh- 
boring town, where George continued 
to go to school. 

Being a shy country boy, and the son 
of poor parents, he was looked upon 
with a kind of contempt by most of the 
town children, and by those especially 
whose parents were fairly well cff, and 
who probably only followed the exam- 
ple of their elders in regarding poor 
people as fit for nothing but ridicule 
and contempt. George generally man- 
aged to keep at the head of his class, 
though, and this caused such a feeling 
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of jealousy that the pupils let no oppor- 
tunity pass to-make it unpleasant for 
him. Although possessed of unusual 
size and strength for his age, he was of 
a backward and timid disposition, and 
extremely slow to be roused to any for- 
cible resentment of injury. On one oc- 
casion, however, after school had been 
dismissed, being provoked beyond even 
his endurance, he gavetwo or three of 
his juvenile enemies such a severe 
thrashing that they were quite consid- 
erate of his feelings afterward. Atany 
rate. they regarded him with more 
marked respect than hitherto, for they 
realized that he was not to be trifled 
with to any great extent, although h 

was во good-natured. 

About a year after this he left school 
and went to work in а factory. Неге, 
too, he met with sneers and ridicule 
from some of the workmen, whoseemed 
to think him a fit subject to exercise 
their wit (?) upon, and though it stung 
him keenly, he put up with a great deal 
more than he should have done for fear 
of being discharged. His employers in 
time became well satisfied with the 
young hand, for he was thorough and 
faithful at his work, and was so big and 
strong that he could do almost a man's 
part. 

One day, when about 16, there ap- 
peared in a daily paper a paragraph to 
the effect that Prof. , graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
would deliver a course of lectures in the 
Town Hall. His elder brother took a 
great interest in this science, and had 
obtained a few books on the subject, and 
George had come to believe in it, and to 
accept itas true. He attended the lec- 


tures, and became possessed of a great 
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desire to have his head examined and 
see what he was adapted for. So one 
day he asked his foreman's permission 
to get off & little earlier in the after- 
noon. 

“What do you want to do?” asked 
the foreman; ‘‘get your head bumped 
by that phrenologist f" 

“ Yes," answered George, laughing. 

“ All right. I hope you'll not suffer 
from ‘bighead ' afterward.” 

George hastened away, and with beat- 
ing heart submitted his head to the 
phrenologist, and prepared to listen to 
everything he might say. After the 
examiner had measured his head he 
exclaimed : 

“ Why, my boy, you have a twenty- 
three and a half inch head! How old 
аге you—nineteen or twenty ?” 

“ Sixteen,” he answered, smiling at 
the mistake in thinking him so much 
older than he really was. 

. “Sixteen !" in surprise. ‘‘ Why, you 
have a man’s body as well as a man’s 
brain. І never saw such a head on a 
boy of your age, and I have had a dczen 
years’ experience. You have a very 
large brain, and it is of high quality, 
and you have the body to back it, too. 
What do you work at?’ 

“I'm working in a furniture factory 
just now," said George. 

“ Well, you ought to be going to 
school and giving this big brain of 
yours a chance. You would make a 
magnificent lawyer ! You could become 
a judge! But," he added, ‘‘ you have 
hardly enough of the organ of Self-Es- 
teem, and you should cultivate it and 
learn to think moreof yourselfand your 
abilities, or you will be liable to let 
others push themselves in ahead of you 
to positions which you should occupy. 
Just hold up your head, and think 
yourself quite as good as any one. I 
would advise you to start to school as 
soon as you can, and if you can not af- 
ford to go steadily the year around, you 
could work longenoughinthe summer to 
take you to school the rest of the year. 
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‘* You could, if you tried, by going 
six months, keep up with those who go 
ten; and if you study and push yourself 
ahead as I tel] you, it will be a strange 
thing indeed if we do not hear of you in 
the course of twelve or fifteen years.” 

The phrenologist gave him some 
excellent advice, and then went on 
and described George's character 


. and feelings so accurately that he 


was astonished to think that any one 
could tell him things about himself 
which he thought no one else in the 
world except himself could know. He 
had been a believer in Phrenology be- 
fore, but after hearing his own charac- 
ter given with such wouderful accuracy, 
and that of many of his acquaintances, 
from the public platform, he was forced 
to the conclusion that it was one of the 
most interesting as well as one of 
the most useful sciences ever dis- 
covered. 

He was almost bewildered at the daz- 
zling future which had been predicted 
for him, and as it needed but his own 
efforts to bring such a result about, he 
firmly made up his mind to do all in his 
power to work forward and make use of 
the talents which he was fortunate 
enough to possess. Seeing, too, what 
great benefita knowledge of Phrenology 
could bring to those who possessed it, 
he resolved to pick upall he could about 
it, along with his other studies. To this 
end he managed to get money enough 
together to take a course of lessons in 
Phrenology, which the professor gave 
while in town, and to buy a few more 
books on the subject, that he might 
study as he got a chance. 

Following the advice given him, he 
then, with the aid of his family, made it 
the object of his life to becomea lawyer. 
With what savings he could muster 
during the summer he started for school 
the following fall. After attending 
about six months, he had to stop and go 
to work again. Thus he managed for 
some years, meanwhile making such 
wonderful progress in his studies that 
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his great desire seemed in a fair way of 
being accomplished. 

Having had his particular weak spot 
—Self-Esteem—pointed out to him by 
the phrenologist, he was always careful 
to encourage the faculty as much as 
possible, and did so to such good pur- 
pose that after a few years he was not 
much annoyed by a want of self-confi- 
dence. The knowledge of his own tal- 
ents had also been a great help toward 
raising himself in his own estimation, 
and so enabling him to push himself 
forward and take his rightful place. 

George made such good use of his 
time and schooling that before he was 
25 years of age he had entered upon a 
successful career as a lawyer. 

He has now been practising about five 
years, and is recognized as one of the 
most promising young lawyers of his 
town, and is on a fair way of becoming, 
as Prof. —-— had told him hecould. an 
occupant of the judge's bench. Those 
who had known him when he was a 


poor, backward boy, said: ‘‘ Well, I 
never would have thought it of him.” 
u. They had, indeed, not thought it, nor 
had George himself thought it at that 
time, and he feels that were it not for 
Phrenology he would still be ignorant 
of the talents possessed by himself; 
would even yet, perhaps, feel his former 
want of self. confidence and experience 
that feeling of unworthiness prcduced 
by deficient Self-Esteem, but which, 
having been pointed out to him, he had 
been able to overcome. 

That phrenological examination had 
shaped the whole course of his life, and 
but for it he never would have made 
good use of the large brain and body 
which nature had given him. Had it 
not been his good fortune to obtain that 
opportunity it is likely that his life 
would have been wasted in some obscure 
occupation that would neither gratify 
an honorable ambition or place him in 
honorable prosperity. 

THOMAS A. COWAN, Berlin, Can. 
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AN EMINENT FRENCHMAN'S OPINION. 


ECENTLY while examining some 
papers the editor chanced upon 
a letter written by the eminent savant, 
Prof. Nicholas Joly, of Toulouse, France, 
in December, 1883. The tribute to phre- 
nological exactitude which it contains 
is becoming to the true scientist, while 
at the same time the manner of the let- 
ter as a whole is characteristic of the 
man as shown by the following trans- 
lation, which can not be claimed to be 
more than approximate : 
TocvrovsE, Dec, 25, 1883. 
MowsigUR.—I have read with the most 
lively interest the learned yet very kind 
preface with which you have introduced 
the not less kind article which Mr. E. Cady 
Stanton has done me the honor to dedicate 
to my biography. I am extremely surprised 
that without knowing me; and by the sole 
examination of my photograph (which is 
well reproduced by the engraving in your 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, new series, Vol. 
28, No. 6), you have been able to be so 
often correct in what concerns my aptitudes 
and natural disposition and also, in what 
concerns my physical constitution. 
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One particular of which you are ignorant 
doubtless, and which has its value certainly 
as a matter of personal information, is that 
I was born а twin, and so weak and thin 
that the accoucheur condemned me to die 
by the following morning (I was born at 
11 г. м.) But notwithstanding this sorry 
prognostic I have attained my seventy-sec- 
ond year without other infirmity than a 
great sensitiveness of my respiratory and 
vocal apparatus, wearied as it is now by & 
course of public teaching that has lasted 
half a century. I see, sir, with great 
satisfaction, that the system of mental 
localization, approved too much at first, 
then too much disdained in France, has 
preserved in America and England a fol- 
lowing as numerous as well informed, and 
has defenders as able and as decided as you 
are. The truth, indeed, will finally come 
to the light, and, willing or unwilling, it will 
be necessary to admit it when its evidence 
strikes the most obstinate mind. 

As to myself, sir, I thank you for the 
good opinion you have of my personality 
and which you seek to share with your 
readers. I shall try to justify it. Inthe 
meanwhile will you, sir, accept my thanks, 
and with them the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. DR. N. JOLY. 

Correspondent of the French Institute. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


ROF. CAMPBELL was a remark- 
able man in many respects, and 

our biographical sketches would be in- 
complete without a mention of his name. 
Although he had no intimate connection 
with the science of Phrenology, as à 
worker in itsspecial field, he was, never- 


school and paper. In 1840 41 hefounded 
a college in Bethany, Virginia. Atthis 
period of his life the amount of labor, 
both mental and physical, which he un- 
dertook and accomplished was phenome- 
nal. He presided over a college, man. 
aged a farm, printing office, publishing 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


theless, an indirect co operator. He 
was born about 1787, of French deri- 
vation on his mother's side, of Irish and 
Scotch on his father's. He came to this 
country when a young man, and with- 
out money or influence, by a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, suc- 
ceeded in making a good start. At an 
early period he openeda classical school, 
then commenced a religious paper with 
very few patrons, but persevered in this 
venture until success came for both 
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house, post office, etc.,and continueddur- 
ing the whole of this time to regularly 
proclaim the Christian Gospel, both at 
home and abroad. He visited most of 
the States and Canada, also Great Bri- 
tain. Although he traveled much and 
had been strongly pressed to locate in the 
foremost cities of the Union, both East 
and West, he preferred to remain the 
greater part of his life in the hill coun- 
try of Western Virginia, where he mar- 
ried and made his home. 


Original from 
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Professor Campbell strongly advo- 
cated the education of the whole peo- 
ple, physically, mentally and morally, 
his motto being *' Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good ” 

He was a firm believer in, and advo- 
cate of, Phrenology upon all occasions, 
and deemed it of great assistance in his 
varied life, with its public and private 
undertakings. 


ASABEL CLAPP. 


Mr. Asabel Clapp, iu his youth, 
was greatly indebted to the science of 
Phrenology, and later became known 
as а warm advocate. He came to 
New York a poor young man, and by his 
efforts in the phrenological field suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, what for him, was 
a competence for the time being. He 
purchased many books from the firm 
of the Fowler’s and sold them as an 
agent, and also lectured on Phrenology. 
He finally settled in Ithaca, N. Y., 
where for many years he has been con- 
nected with the press. 

His life has not been without many 
difficulties, and for what of good he has 
found in it and accomplished, he ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to the science 
of Phrenology. He worked faithfully 
for the JOURNAL in its early years, and 
was instrumental in obtaining hundreds 
of subscribers. 

He was fully imbued with the spirit 
of the subject, and exerted an extensive 
influence in its behalf. 


DR C. Н. OHASE. 


Dr. Chase, of Rochester, N. Y., was, 
in 1850, actively engaged in lecturing 
on Phrenology. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, and was 
particularly successful in his examina- 
tions, and by them did much to con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the 
iruth of the science. Eloquent as 
a lecturer Dr. Chase won the respect 
and esteem of all who knew or came in 
contact with him. 
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J. M. CROWLEY. 


Among our early American pioneers ` 
was Mr.J. M. Crowley, who was en- 
tirely devoted to the science. Wher- 
ever he became known he made friends, 
not only personal, but for Phrenology. 
He was highly intellectual and moral, 
and exerted a good influence upon all 
whom he met. Unfortunately his life 
was not a long one. He died at his 
home in Utica, N. Y., September 13, 
1842. 

A letter from J. G. Foreman, also a 
phrenologist and a warm friend of Mr. 
Crowley, says: ''The affability and 
willingness with which he communi- 
cated his information always com- 
manded the respect and esteem of those 
with whom he associated. Phrenology 
was his favorite theme, and he loved it 
the more because it had been persecuted. 
For years before his death he was a zeal- 
ous pioneer in its advancement, and 
stood up in its defence when the great 
and wise had set their face against it. 
In the death of this great friend of 
Phrenology we have lost a fellow- 
laborer in the cause of science.” 

His best efforts were made to improve 
and perfect human nature, to develop 
the higher sentiments of the mind, and 
to encourage the superiority of the in- 
tellect over the propensities. By this 
philosophy he governed himself with 
an earnestness and success that are 
rarely met with, and ardently wished 
that others might be so governed. 

Mr. Crowley was a friend to the 
JOURNAL, obtained subscribers and sent 
many phrenological objects for its col- 
lection. 

At that time, when the laborers were 
so few iu the cause, his death was a 
great loss, but he had set a good exam- 
ple, had done all he could while his life 
was spared, aud, like his predecessor, 
Spurzheim, was called unexpectedly 
away. Helefta& valuable collection of 
phrenological casts, skulls and draw- 
ings. 


— 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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TOO HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


N the cities where the Ailanthus 
tree has been planted great distress 
is felt by many people during the season 
when the Ailanthus tree is in bloom. 
It hasasickish odor, that makes some 
people distressingly ill when they are 
obliged to walk or ride past a row of 
these trees; but there are some things 
which we have to smell on the streets 
sometimes that are worse than the 
Ailanthus. 

On my daily route to the office I ride 
on a Franklin avenue car, and a young 
woman gets on our car at De Kalb 
avenue who isso laden with the per- 
fume of musk that people often cough 
from a sense of strangulation, and 
nearly everybody who is compelled to 
Sit beside her, if men, will get up and 
go out onthe platform. Everybody 
makes a wry face and looks at his 
neighbor as if he desired to speak his 
mind. I suppose that she thinks the 
odor isin good taste or in good form. 
I dislike it exceedingly, even in the 
smallest measure, but many profess to 
enjoy the faintest trace of it in the air; 
yet when it comes ‘‘an inch thick,” 
and a carload of people are smothered 
by it, and are willing to stand out on 
the platform in the cold or in the rain 
to evade it, musk becomes a nuisance 
of the first grade. 

On this bright day in June, being on 
the front seat of the car, I became con- 
scious that our visitation had come, and 
though she was some distance from me 
the odor was so strong І felt that I must 
make some change to evade it. All at 
once another odor came as we went be- 
tween an archway of Ailanthus trees, 
where the blossoms were falling and 
covering the ground and of course 
filled the air with their execrable 
stench; but I declare that it was a re- 
lief, for it lessened my consciousness of 
the presence of musk, and divided the 
conflict, and for the first time I ac- 
cepted Ailanthus odor as tolerable, or 
at least as a mitigation of a greater 
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evil. If I but knew the lady’s name, I 
would send her a copy of this number 
of the JOURNAL. If she does not know 
that she is looked upon with disgust by 
nineteen in twenty of the people who 
are compelled to ride from day to day 
on the same car with her, she ought at 
least to know this, and thus be induced 
to mitigate the infliction. If she were 
to sue a man for breach of promise who 
was not, before the engagement, aware 
of her execrable habit, I should be in- 
clined to favor a verdict of justifica- 
tion for him. 

If ladies would take some pains to as- 
certain the source from which musk is 
obtained, we think most of them would 
be ashamed to perfume themselves with 
it. 

People complain of those who eat 
onions and garlic and go into company; 
and it has often been a wonder to me 
that people so polite as the French 
should regale themselves with such 
vegetables and then go into company, 
presumably, often of those who are not 
fond of the bulbs. If & whole nation 
of people at every meal ate onions and 
garlic, one would not smell another's 
breath and be offended by it; but where 
not more than one in ten has his breath 
so perfumed, it is not politeness, at 
least, to compel others to breathe an 
odor that is offensive. 

Bad teeth give an offensive breath, 
and persons who eat crudely and are not 
careful to clean their teeth will have a 
bad breath. Some who are dyspeptical 
and have a fermenting stomach will be 
offensive to delicate people. Some 
others have ill smelling feet, unless 
they are every day washed, and a sen- 
sitive person can smell a person's feet 
in three minutes after he comes into the 
room. The odor of an alcohol sot is 
far from pleasant, and if we mix with 
it the odor of tobacco of the baser sort, 
we soon learn what a nuisance is. Men 
who lecture and preach to people who 
are poor, uncultured and of unclean 
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habits, and who are unable to have fre- 
quent changes of clothes to keep them- 
selves clean, will learn in an hour's dis- 
course in a heated room, what effects a 
thousand different particular odors can 
produce when mingled. 

Where one of the most popular ar- 
ticles of perfumery is manufactured 
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largely, thus giving the hint of taste, 
refinement and cleanliness, the citizens 
are accused of habits that make them 
Jess clean than they should be, and some 
disgusted poet said of the place: 
“The river Rhine, it ia well known 
Doth wash your city of Cologue, 


But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?" 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


“VACATION TIME" SUGGESTIONS. 


In their summer leisure parents may 
come in closer touch with their chil- 
dren than may have been permitted 
them by the cares and impositions of 
modern usage while at home. The good 
mother, of course, finds opportunities to 
look after the interests of her children, 
but the good mother, if an intelligent 
and cultivated woman, moving in good 
society and taking some part in its con- 
duct, as she is expected to do, finds her 
sense of duty with reference to her 
children much embarrassed, and she 
longs for an interval of relief from the 
exactions of her circle when she can 
devote the time to the personal im- 
provement of her children in those im- 
portant matters of the head and heart 
that are too much neglected every- 
where. 

As to the father—his excuses are 
many while occupied with business for 
not cultivating the society of his chil- 
dren, and giving them the benefit of 
his example and experience. I am not 
to be considered as an apologist for the 
average father’s neglect of the human 
beings for whose existence he is re- 
sponsible, but taking American social 
life as it is, I can point him to vacation 
time as his opportunity to make some 
amends for the omissions of which he is 
culpable in the performance of a fath- 
er's part and duty in the home. During 
his summer respite he can find no more 
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healthful diversion and no higher use 
of the passing hours than association 
with the children. Becoming a boy 
again he can enter into their gleeful, 
careless life and help them in many 
ways to find enjoyment that will be 
satisfying and at the same time uncon- 
sciously train their minds to the up- 
ward direction. The little affectionate 
tot of a boy or girl loves nothing more 
than to have papa play with him or her 
—a natural providential endowment of 
the child's soul that is designed for its 
growth in moral power through the 
guidance of the parent. 

Then, too, in the free, leisurely inter- 
course that is thus permitted, the child 
may learn the true character of his 
parent, and many false impressions 
that have entered thelittle, budding in- 
tellect, impressions unhappy and mis: 
leading in their tendencies, may be 
corrected. 

Thus most valuable lessons may be 
impressed upon the child mind through 
theclose contact with the parental that 
the summer life may give it. Aside 
from those strictly moral and :esthetical 
truths that may occur to the reader as 
essential to the development of noble- 
ness of character, many things of a use- 
ful sort can be taught children. The city 
child, whose only glimpses of nature 
during the greater part of the year are 
obtained in occasional visits to a park, 
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and who may see oncein a while a man 
pass the house where he lives with a 
sickle and lawn rake in his hand, may 
be instructed in some of the arts of 
gardening while in the country. Chil- 
dren love the soil, and delight to dig 
and plant. foit is an easy task to give 
them lessons in preparing the ground, 
seeding it, and attending the plants as 
they grow. Thisis play-work for the 
most part of them. 

I know one family given to spending 
their summer at a pleasant hill town 
near New York city, that secures a lit- 
tle plot of ground near the hotel and 
plants it with rapid growing flowers 
and a few vegetable seeds, the children 
being encouraged to do the chief part of 
the work, and to regard the product as 
their own. The enthusiasm with which 
these children givea part of their morn- 
ing to the garden, and the pride with 
which they show the results in leaf and 
opening bud arereally charming. 

Thesummer abiding place ought to 
be ina locality that has surroundings 
of forest and meadow that invite excur- 
sions on foot or wheel. A bare beach 
with long reaches of sand-flats, or a 
bare mountain top may suit for a day 
or two but aoes not promise much for a 
season. For young people this relation 
of interest should be considered indis- 
pensable. 

The fresh, free, woodland country is 
to what they naturally turn when re- 
leased from the dusty streets, and stone 
and brick-bound squares of town, and 
amid its scenes their hearts rebound 
with a new-found exhilaration. Our 
girls let loose in the country become for 
the time veritable madcaps, and are 
ready for a run in the clover scented 
meadows, or a climb of miles over the 
rough pathways of the mountains. Lit- 
tle thought then pay they to damages 
sustained by shoes and dresses, for the 
new excitements, the fresh, strong air, 
the aroma of tree and flower in their 
recent maturity, prompt to the keen en- 
joyment of their rew-foundand health- 
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ful advantages. What prizes are dis- 
covered by our young people in their 
rambles; what valuable collections of 
treasure they make, to be carried home 
and exhibited to friends and converted 
to various uses. 

In the changed relations of the coun- 
try sojourn the son or daughter of the 
well-to-do family may be tutored in the 
performance of many household duties. 
The novelty of the simple life that is 
entered upon with the occupation of 
the rude cottage on the borders of for- 
est or lake, induces a disposition to do a 
hundred things for their own and 
other's comfort that they would protest 
against indignantly, if in the high-bred 
atmosphere of the city home. When 
mother is seen to take hold of the 
kitchen utensil and busy herself cheer- 
fully in getting up a breakfast or din- 
ner, and father chops up the kindlings, 
and goes to the village store for the 
needed supplies, a spirit of co-operation 
enters into all, and they feel a sense of 
enjoyment, although it is found in 
doing what belong to the commonest 
duties of life. A well-known New York 
lady, who spent the late summer in the 
picturesque hillsof Sullivan County,said 
tothe writer: ''Weall enjoyed our lit- 
tle cottage wonderfully, but І can tell 
you I had to work, and we all worked.” 

Not only solid lessons for practical 
life can be given to the young members 
of the family, but mother and father 
may give an :esthetic turn to their in- 
struction. If one of them has learned 
a little of entomology, or botany, or 
geology when at school, he or she can 
provide wholesome pleasure for the 
children by taking them now and then 
away for an afternoon's ramble in the 
woods and meadows in search of in- 
sects or flowers, or for the examination 
of stones and minerals. The collection 
of a single excursion may afford ma- 
terial for several profitable talks, and a 
direction given to the mind of a bright 
child that may be of great value in fu- 
ture years. DR. DRAYTON, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


HE charges brought against the 
higher education of young wo- 

men by some English and American 
physicians bave encountered s'rong op- 
position from the friends of the Wo- 
man's University. Some have gone to 
much trouble in canvassing among the 
graduates of colleges to ascertain their 
physical and mental condition in mar- 
ried life ог “single blessedness.” Ac- 
cording to a report given of the results 
of such a canvass among the married, 
there were found one hundred and 
thirty college graduates who have 
children, and the exceptional record 
of good health among these children, 
and their low death rate, are strong 
evidences that the powers of mother- 
hood have not suffered frcm college 
work." Iu addition, the reporter's tes- 
timony may be offered. In the schools 
which she has attended, the majority of 
earnest students were in uniformly 
good health ; a minority were delicate 
before beginning study. The most fre- 
quent examples of ill health were found 
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among those who made a pretense of 
study and eagerly pursued social ex- 
citements. Subsequent effect upon the 
health may be judged when it is fuund 
that twelve years after graduation one 
young woman, ranking at the head of 
her class, is the mother of six vigorous 
children ; two others, earnest students, 
have each a family of five, and a num- 
ber of others have four children. No 
correspondence has been held with 
married classmates living at a distance. 
These mentioned are personally known 
to be mothers in the fullest sense, and 
constitute striking contradictions to the 
claim that education has an injurious 
effect upon woman. ‘‘But,” it may be 
objected, ‘‘these are exceptionally 
healthy women." Undoubtedly, but if 
the training has any influence at all, it 
should makethem fall slightly below the 
standard of the preceding generation, 
whereas, in several instances, they im- 
proved upon the record of their mothers, 
not only in general health, butin the 
condition and size of their families. 
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OUR CHILDREN. 


T is of the utmost importance that 
we should know our children; and 
in order to do this, we have to make of 
each child a careful study, as disposi- 
tions and temperaments differ so 
widely. 
A lady told us that one of her chil- 
dren seemed to have no fear of being 
placed to sleep in a lonely room, while 
the other would be thrown into a cond 
tion of nervousness, that caused a cold 
perspiration to stand in beaded drops, 
while its eyes seemed fairly starting 
from its head. Beforethe mother fully 
realized the nervous condition of her 
child—thinking as manyan inexperi- 
enced one has, that it would overcome 
its fear—its nerves were irreparably 
injured. 
While one chi'd will be loud in its 
resentment for areal or fancied wrong, 
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another will bear its grief in so re- 
pressed a manner as to experience a 
physical injury. One of our little 
one's, almost from its earliest toddling, 
formed the habit, whenever thwarted, 
of going and laying his little face upon 
the ground, and whispering to Mother 
Nature of his troubles. Well, she took 
him to her faithful bosom while young, 
and now what would we not give to 
have known what he told her? 

A mother told us she had a child she 
thought very obstinate for some length 
of time and usually spoke to it in a loud 
tone of voice, or in an impatient man- 
ner, because of its supposed obstinacy, 
This. treatment had the effect of throw- 
ing the child into a nervous condition 
that prevented it from exercising its 
will power. Later when shown her 
mistake, through the wisdom of a friend, 
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she adopted a more gentle regime that 
left the child free to exercise its own 
will, and in the course of time it became 
one of the most amiable of children, 
but it had been too much injured for re- 
covery, the mental faculties were perma- 
nently weakened through the nervous 
excitement ıt had endured. 

Some children are unduly precocious, 
and consequently are unduly praised ; 
while other children more slow to ma- 
ture, have to bear much unnecessary 
pain through being rudely slighted or 
censured, 

Of the two mental conditions that of 
slow unfolding should be preferred, as 


there seems to be a greater solidity of 
growth and attainment in this way. 
Many very prominent characters have 
in infancy been considered dull. 

It isa sad thing when a child, natu- 
rally possessed of a rich nature and ex- 
quisite sensibilities, is misunderstood, 
and so repressed and thwarted that the 
wine of his nature becomes vinegar. 
Mothers study your children so that 
you may know how to coax each tender 
little bud into a lovely blossom ; and al- 
ways remember you are preparing 
your children for two lives—this life, 
which ‘may be made very useful, and 


the larger life to come. 
MRS, S. ROBALIE SILL, 


DEFORMITIES FROM DRESS 


NE of our exchange writers pro- 
tests against common usages as 
follows : 

The body that is symmetrically de- 
veloped is the one, other things being 
equal, which performs its functions 
healthfully ; yet few are allowed now- 
a-days todevelop normally! Most 
mothers have incorrect ideas of physical 
beauty, and carelessly allow their chil- 
dren to become deformed. The bad 
dressing which makes bad positions 
easy begins even in infancy with un- 
comfortable and unnecessary swathing 
bands. Again, many mothers are care- 
less as to whether the clothing of their 
growing children fits comfortably or 
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not. They are careful to see that their 
clothes have the right amount of em- 
broidery, ruffles and tucks which fash- 
ion prescribes, and yet a little child's 
dress may be so uncomfortable in the 
armholes that the wearer cannot exer- 
cise freely without friction of her ten- 
der flesh, and to ease the chafing she 
keeps hitching up one shoulder until 
it may become permanently higherthan 
the other. Most dressmakers cut by 
rule, and if the child's form does not 
fit the pattern, so much the worse for 
the child. She may be frequently 
chided for her ungraceful and disagree- 
able habit, but it does not occur to the 
mother to seek for the cause, much less 
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does she realize that her child may be- 
come deformed by the bad habit. The 
underclothing, too, is sometimes ill-fit- 
ting and uncomfortable, and the effects 
of this may be even worse. 

In large families the eldest daughter 
is sometimes called upon to care a great 
deal for successive babies, often a load 
too heavy for her strength, and so her 
spine becomes somewhat curved. Other 


‘girls are deformed by continually car- 


rying heavy weights of some kind with 
the right arm, as pails of water. If 
such tasks must be imposed a little fore- 
thought on the part of the mother will 
prevent all damage. Thesame amount 
or more of water can be carried with 
greater ease if two small pails are sub- 
stituted for one Jarge one. Other kinds 
of work need to be carefully directed, 
that symmetrical development instead 
of deformity may result to the growing 
girl. 

A further cause of one-sidedness is 
the not uncommon practice of compel- 
ling children to sleep on high pillows. 
The better plan is to sleep with the head 
nearly on a level with the body. 

Jll.fitting and out-grown shoes are 
causes of mischief. If a shoe will go 
on, and it is not worn out, the poor 
child must wear it, no matter if in- 
growing toe-nails, corns or bunions re- 
sult. Notthat mothers would willingly 
inflict such infirmities upon their chil- 
dren, but they are careless and ignorant 
of results. A child's shoe should be 
changed, as a rule, as often as every 
six months, no inatter whether they are 
worn out or not. Natural ease and 
grace of movement is impossible if the 
feet are hampered in tight, uncomfort- 
able shoes, and a mincing, crippled gait 
will almost surely be acquired. 

Just at present those ‘‘sweet and 
lovely" Kate Greenaway costumes, of 
which so much is said, are having in- 
jurious effects upon little girls. Wom- 
en are not content to hamper their own 
feet and limbs with long, clinging 
skirts, but they must fetter their chil- 
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агер іп like manner. Young chüdren 
should be ableto run with ease and 
grace; but notice one attired in those 
“ bewitching” long dresses and see 
how she waddles and tries to walk 
around. A permanently awkward gait 
and sometimes bandy legs may result. 
It is nothing short of wicked to sacrifice 
native grace and activity for the sake of 
a senseless fashion. 

Bad habits of sitting and standing are 
fearfully common. Children read a 
great deal when they would better be 
at work or play, and they are allowed 
tosit by the hour with cramped lungs 
and round shoulders. Teachers in 
most schools are criminally neglectful 
as to this habit, seldom insisting upon 
correctsitting postures. Both in bomes 
and schools tables and chairs are used 
for children which are not of proper 
and comfortable height. The feet of 
the little ones can not touch the floor 
when sitting, the spine is straired in 
consequence, and the head settles down 
on the shoulders. Mothers do not think 
to educate their children out of bad 
position and make it easy for them to 
attain correct carriage for walking and 
other exercise. It takes a great deal of 
time and thought to educate a child in 
proper physical. habits, but it pays. 
Just so in educating children to house- 
hold work. Mothers often say that 
they would rather do their work alone 
than bother with a child's help. True, 
it may be easier during the training 
period, but for the sake of the child's 
future usefulness it should be done pa- 
tiently and cheerfully. The wise 
mother will reap the benefit in after 
years. 

@ During childhood boys and girls are 
apt to suffer alike from most of the 
causes mentioned as likely to produce 
these deformities ; but as the boys grow 
up they begin to take abundant exer- 
cise, which in a large measure counter- 
acts the previous bad education of their 
muscles. Alas, though, for the little 
girls! their troubles have only just 
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begun. Their forms must be moulded 
into the hour-glass shape decreed by a 
fashion which aims to get as far from 
nature's models ав possible. The 
proper muscular supports of the body 
are destroyed by tight dressing and 
want of proper exercise, and so these 
young daughters become limp, lacka- 
daisical, listless creatures, without ener- 
gy. Interesting? Oh, yes, very—to 
the doctors! If girls could only have 


, not mope in this way. 
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the benetit of good physical training to 
give them firm muscles, and if they 
were nourished upon something better 
than cake and other sweets they would 
Instead, they 
would have all the exuberance of spirits, 
energy and grace which а well- 
groomed colt exhibits. Nature in- 
tends them to have a joyous, active, 
useful life, not to be sickly and senti- 
menta]. 
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A BARBARIC FASHION. 


HE argument propounded in the 

sketch following is by no means 

new to the steady readers of this maga- 

zine, and they may think it superfluous, 

but it is necessary to reprove some peo- 

ple often to render them a little obedi- 
ent to the plainest rules of hygiene. 

'" How cunning these children look 
with their bare little legs," exclaimed a 
pretty girl on Connecticut avenue a day 
or two ago, calling attention to three 
youngsters who, though the air was 
cold, were playing in the street. One 
of them was а small girl of about 7 
years, says the Washington Star, with 
Skirts so short that her fairy limbs were 
visible from mid-thigh to three inches 
above the shoe, where the short sock be- 
gan. 

'" Ugh!” growled the physician who 
was the young lady's companion in her 
promenade. 

t Yes," she said, '' it looks rather cold; 
but it's the swell thing now, you know, 
and awfully English 1?" 

“Ugh! coffins are stylish, too, I sup- 
pose." 

“Why, what can you mean?” 

'* Simply this," responded the man of 
medicine. ‘‘Of all the idiotic no- 
tions I am acquainted with the one you 
call my attention to is the most gibber- 
ing and driveling. The ground on 
which it is defended is that it makes 
children hardy to go bare-legged in 
winter. Asa matter of fact it is an out- 
rage upon the laws of nature. Go up 
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tothe regions within the arctic circle 
aud you will find the children playing 
about in the snow with their bodies 
often nearly unclad. But their arms 
and legs are always warmly wrapped. 


‘Now, why is that ?” 


“Т can't imagine.” 

‘*Then let me tell you. It is because 
the trunk of the body, being the seat of 
the vital organs, is naturally warmer 
and has a more vigorous circulation 
than the limbs. Whyis it that your 
feet and hands on a frosty day get cold 
first? Obviously for the reason that 
they are most remote from the heart. 
Therefore they need protection. Like- 
wise the arms and legs require covering 
most. Keep the limbs warm and the 
body will be warm; that is the Esqui- 
maux principle, and it is a true one so 
far as it goes. But here we have, 
largely for fashion's sake, children run- 
ning about in an atmosphere that is be- 
low freezing with their bodies warmly 
clad and their poor little legs exposed.” 

‘* But they look very healthy." 

‘Undoubtedly. Were they not 
healthy children they would have suc- 
cumbed to this abominable practice in 
dress long ago. But no health is so ro- 
bust as to be able to afford to invite 
pneumonia and other kindred ills which 
are always ready to attack the most 
sturdy person who risks imprudence. 
Of course that does not matter—it is 
really English. "What sort of shoes are 
those you are wearing 1" 
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"Shoes!" said the pretty girl, some- 
what taken by surprise. ''Why, they 
are quite new and a very nice pair, I 
think." 

"Do you," grunted the "physician. 
“ What right have you, pray, to wear 
shoes atthis season with soles an eighth 
of an inch thick? More colds are 
caught in that way than in any other. 
Not so much on a day like this as on a 
warm day. You said a few moments 
ago that you had a bad cold. Probably 
you caught it during the last warm spell 
we had. You went out with sucha pair 
of shoes on. The temperature of the 
air around you was about 55 degrees; 
the bricks you walked upon were evap- 
orating moisture. Evaporation makes 
cold. That is the reason why cologne, 
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which evaporates quickly, makes you 
cool when you rub it upon your face. 
So, while your body was warmed by 
the sun, your feet were being refrigera- 
ted at a temperature below freezing. 
Result, a cold. You hear people say 
every day: ‘I can't imagine where I 
caught this cold ; I have not been im- 
prudent any way that I know cf.’ 
The secret of it is simply that they have 
Leen wearing the thin-soled shoes. Sup- 
pose that the sole becomes damp, even 
though the foot is not made wet—the 
water furnishes the best possible medium 
for conducting the heat out of the 
body. The moral of all this, my 
dear young lady, is to wear shoes with 
good, thick soles throughout the winter 
season.” 
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TOBACCO USING. 


OBACCO using is becoming so 
general that it is well for people 

to consider as to what the effects or re- 
sults are likely to be. Iftobacco using 
is beneficial and pleasurable, then it may 
be well for all to use it. If, on the con- 
trary, tobacco using is injurious, it may 
not be advisable to use it for the sake of 
the pleasure there is to be derived from 
it. The use of tobacco has often been 
recommended by physicians for the re- 
lief of some ailment, but the habitusl 
use of any medicine after a time loses its 
remedial effect unless frequently in- 
creased in quantity. Increase in quan- 
tity of potent drugs now reaches a point 
when it becomes injurious and unsafe. 
Hence the habitual use of any drug can 
not be commended for remedial pur- 
poses. Tobacco, like all other narcotic 
substances, has the power of blunting 
the sensibilities so that less discomfort is 
felt, yet the disease or source of discom- 
fort is not removed thereby. It is better 
to pursue some course that will remove 
the cause, than to indulge in some drug 
that merely obscures some of the effects 
without helping to remedy them. That 
tobacco is not beneflcial to the system is 
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pretty plainly indicated by the fact that 
whenever the habitual user of it is seri- 
ously ill, he does not want or can not 
bear his accustomed quantity of the 
weed. 


TOBACCO USING HARD TO LEAVE OFF. 


Few will claim that tobacco using is 
beneficial to their health, while many 
willingly admit that they realize that it 
is injurious, but excuse their use of it be- 
cause it is hard to leave it off. That it 
is hard to leave off the habit no one will 
doubt who has had the opportunity of 
witnessing the efforts of those who at- 
tempt to break away from it. Of the 
many whom I have seen make the 
attempt only a very few have succeeded 
in the effort. Some have keptat the strug- 
gle for months, only finally to yield and 
go back to their old indulgence, More 
persons succeed in leaving off the use of 
intoxicating liquors than succeed in 
leaving off the use of tobacco. Unless 
one is willing to bind himself to the use 
of tobacco during life, he should not be- 
gin to use it. 

UNCLEAN. 


It isan injurious habitto most persons 
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besides being filthy. Some may object to 
the term filthy being applied to it, claim- 
ing that it need not necessarily be filthy 
if we exercise proper care. Habits of 
cleanliness, it is true. may keep the ex- 
terior clean and unobjectionable, butthe 
interior of the tobacco user is filthy. His 
breath is filthy, and the odor from his 
person is filthy and detestable to many 
persons. I sometimes think that if to- 
bacco users were aware how offensive 
they render themselves to many persons 
in the community, they will hesitate 
to continue the habit. Many sensitive 
persons are nauseated by tbe smell of 
tobacco in any form, whether it be in the 
form of smoke, the breath of the person 
who has used it, or the odor from the to- 
bacco user. Theodor emitted by some to- 
baccousersisextremely offensive. Their 
Systems seem to be saturated with the 
concentrated extract of tobacco. "These 
persons themselves are so habituated to 
the smell that they do not notice it, and 
are unaware that they are offensive to 
persons who do not use the weed. 
LOSS OF COURTESY. 

Many tobacco smokers so far forget 
themselves in the presence of others that 
they do not refrain from smoking in the 
presence of ladies as well as gentlemen, 
whom they nauseate to an extent almost 
insupportable. Many sensitive persons 
are intolerably annoyed wherever they 
` go by the ever-present tobacco smoker— 
on the streets, excursions, and else- 
where. I have seen ladies driven frcm 
the decks of steamers, where they would 
like to stay to enjoy a pleasant evening, 
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but could not because of the ever present 
cigar or pipe. Thisisa free country to 
be sure, but no one has any just right to 
infringe upon the rights of others. No 
one has a right to convert himself into 
a nuisance to his neighbors. No gentle- 
man would wish todo so, and no gentle- 
man will knowingly or heedlessly do 
so. Of course those persons who care 
more for their own personal indulgence 
than for the comfort of others will not 
be disturbed by the consciousness that 
they are an annoyance to other persons. 
INJURIOUS TO THE HEALTH. 

Tobacco using is more or less injurious 
to all those who use it. Someare injured 
much more than others. Persons of а 
nervous organization are generally more 
injuriously affected by it than some 
others. They are rendered more ner- 
vous, more excitable, more irritable and 
more liable to diseases of the nervous 
system. Persons who inherit tenden- 
cies to insanity are more likely to be- 
come insane if they use tobacco. Many 
diseases are attributed to the use of to- 
bacco. Its use undoubted]y predisposes 
many of its subjects to disease. The 
effects of tobacco using does not end 
with those who use it but may be handed 
down to their children. Thechildren of 
excessive tobacco users are more ner- 
vous because of it, and if the mothers 
used tobacco as extensively as the 
father, the human race would be in dan- 
ger of extinction. Beware young men, 
lest you bind yourself hand and foot 
with the filthy tobacco habit. 

H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 
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YITALITY—WHAT IS IT? 


T is not necessary in this article to 
show that each organ of the sys- 

tem is charged with the performance of 
an office, for this has long since been 
shown. But the performance of an of- 
fice or function implies both an action 
and the power to act; as without action 
there could be no performance, and 
without power to act there could be no 
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action. There must, therefore, be either 


& power invested in, or furnished to 
the organs, by which they are enabled 
to act. In the seed of а plant as well 
as in the animal ovum, we recognize a 
certain remarkable force, the source of 
growth and of reproduction ; forcein a 
state of rest. By the action of light, air, 
heat and moisture this condition of 
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static equilibrium is disturbed ; enter- 
ing into а state of activity it exhibits 
itself in the production of a series of 
forms, which, although occasionally 
bounded by right lines, are yet widely 
distinct from geometrical forms, such 
as we observe in crystallized minerals. 
This force is called the vital force, vís 
vite, or vitality. Thus we see the con- 
stituents of vegetable as well as animal 
substances are formed under the gui- 
dance and power of the vital principle, 
which determines the direction of their 
molecular attraction or growth. 

If we assume that all the phenomena 
exhibited by the organism of plants and 
animals are to be ascribed to a peculiar 
cause, different in its manifestations 
from all other causes which produce 
motion or change of condition ; if we 
regard the vitalforce as an independent 
force, then in the phenomena of or- 
ganic life, as in allother phenomena as- 
cribed to the action of forces, we have 
the statics (state of rest), that is, the 
equilibrium determined by a resistance 
(chemical in kind), and the dynamics 
(activity), by the vital force. Every 
thing in the animal organism goes on 
under the influence of the vital force, 
an immaterial agent, which the chemist 
can not employ at will. 

The equilibrium in the chemical at- 
traction of the constituents of our 
food is disturbed by the vital principle 
and the union of its elements, so as to 
produce new combinations and forms, 
indicates a peculiar mode of attraction, 


and the existence of a power distinct - 


from all other powers of nature, viz.: 
the vital principle. This vital force 
unites in its manifestations all the pe- 
culiarities of chemical forces, and of 
the not less wonderful cause which we 
regard ав the ultimate origin of elec- 
trical phenomena. 

In the whole range of medical litera- 
ture, there is not one author, however 
devoted to the physieal and chemical 
views of life, who does not feel the ne- 
cessity of summoning to the aid of his 
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discussions a vital principle whenever 
he touches upon the abstract quality of 
life. Hippocrates first attempted to de- 
fine this principle under the designation 
of the Vis Medicatrix Nature, and 
after him it was defined under the vari- 
ous names of Anima, Callidum Inna. 
tum, Anima Vegetans, Vis Vite, Vis 
Conservatrix, Spiritus, Archeus, Vis 
Insita, Vis Nerve, Vital Force, Vi- 
tality, etc., by such illustrious writers 
as Celsus, Galen, Paracelsus, etc. Until 
theimmortal Gall gave to the world the 
knowledge revealed by his investiga- 
tions the world had little more knowl- 
edge of the subject than the names. 
We know, too, that his followers have 
enlarged his field of vision considerably. 
I am of opinion that Gall did more by 
his discoveries than any other man of 
his century to reform the abuses of 
medicine, both in theory and practice, 
for, unlike other theorists, he was able to 
irace tho effect back to the cause, and 
thus to arrive at the conclusions re- 
vealed by Phrenology. The theorist 
who has some correct data—some cer- 
tain starling point—some positive prin- 
ciple to guide and sustain him in the 
progress of his inquiries by established 
laws or principles, finds new light burst- 
ing upon him with every advance, un- 
til he arrives at the full splendor of 
meridian day. 

Dr. Gall attributed all things to the 
creative energies of a supremely intel- 
ligent Great First Cause, who, as He 
comprehended all things, must ration- 
ally be supposed to have operated upon 
some fixed immutable principle, and 
would consequently have established 
some certain rules or laws for the 
government of the matter which He 
created, in allits varying circumstances, 
situations and forms. Indeed the very 
existence of a law, carries with it the 
fact that there is a law.giver. Every 
natural change which we see taking 
place in the creation, is in obedience to 
the laws with which God has endowed 
matter : and he who would bea correct 
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theorist, must study those laws, or he 
will unquestionably be misled. Dr. 
Gall has given a clue which, if prop- 
erly studied and pursued, will lead to a 
correct knowledge of the laws of ani- 
mal life. The theories of the medical 
writers of his day, with their bombastic 
jargon, have been stripped of their am- 
biguities, and the foundation laid for a 
medical superstructure perfect in all its 
parts. Here, if I may be allowed to 
deviate a little from the subject of vi- 
tality, I will speak of its opposite, or 
the retrograde metamorphosis of im- 
paired vitality or disease. The scientist 
studying this subject with the use of a 
microscope, has discovered bacteriology 
and so opened the avenues leading to 
the fundamental sources of a true medi- 
са! science. It is only when the micro- 
scope is brought to bear upon each little 
thread of tissue, that its infinite grace 
and beauty of structure is noted. This 
mode of studying the body reveals it to 
us as a community of living, active in- 
dividuals, which scientists call ‘‘ cells,” 
and these are gathered into groups 
called organs, as the heart, liver, lungs, 
etc. 

For ages many of the noblest men 
have devoted their lives to the study of 
this subject, bringing to their aid every 
appliance in the whole range of art and 
science, and applying themselves with 
untiring energy and patience to the ef- 
fort of compelling nature to divulge at 
least a few of the secrets enshrouded in 
the mystery of human life. 

We are taught that the brain of an 
average man weighs aboutthree pounds. 
The brain of a woman weighs a little 
less. If we examine a little speck of 
brain substance under the microscope, 
we find it to be largely composed of cu- 
riousliving cells, some of which look 
much like a tadpole with a very long 
tail; others likea spider with long legs 
on allsides. Each of these little cells 
may be termed a living creature, with 
its particular work to do. If we exam- 
ine with sufficient care, we shall find 
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that the Jong appendages of these cells, 
while in their natural position in the 
body, areimmensely long, many ofthem 
running, in fact, to remote parts of the 
body. Many of them are so small it 
would take a huudred million to make 
a bundle one inch in diameter. These 
nerve fibres ramify through the entire 
body, and at placesthey form a network 
or plexus, with ganglia. Thousands of 
these nerve fibres form the spinal cord 
and nerves, by meansof which the brain 
is connected with all parts of the body. 

The wonderful cells control the whole 
action of the body, and hold the secret 
of vitality, their chief function being to 
think and feel. The nerve cells found 
in the spinal chord are shown to be 
chiefly of two classes. One class re- 
ceives impressions from the outside of 
the body; these impressions they com- 
municate to the other class, which 
causes various phenomena, according 
to the impression received. "This is the 
simplest, most rudimentary kind of 
thought. 

In the enlarged upper end of the 
spinal cord, called the medulla, are 
cells that regulate the action of the 
heart, liver, bowels and other organs of 
the internal visera. The larger this 
collection is the broader and thicker the 
upper part of the neck is, and the more 
vitality the organs named will have. 
Second, at the base of the brain is a 
Jarger collection of nerve cells, which 
constitutes what is called the little brain, 
or cerebellum; this has for its import- 
ant function the control of the muscles. 
This is the first organ of the phrenolog- 
ica] division, and to itis referred three 
potent factors in the animal economy, 
viz : muscular motion, animal sensibil- 
ity and amativeness, Third, arranged 
at the under part of the brain are found 
nerve cells having charge of the organs 
by which we see, hear, smell and taste. 
This group embodies our seltish propen- 
sities, and when these three divisions 
are taken as a whole the larger they are 
the broader will be this portion of the 
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head and neck, and the more vitality 
the owner will possess. The last group 
occupies the middle head, directly be- 
tween theears and temples, and includes 
vitativeness, destructiveness and ali- 
mentiveness. These organs large give 
& thick, selfish head, with great vital 
force. 

` Farther, scientists ав well as physi- 
cians are now teaching that there is a 
positive principle held in the atmos- 
phere, or evolved by it during storms, 
hurricanes, by waves striking each 
other. Being thus evolved, it is cer- 
tainly electrical, and is called ozone. 
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Webster defines itas being theallotropic 
form of oxygen. In the chemical lab- 
oratory ozone is formed by the decom- 
position of oxygen. Its source is un- 
questionably electrical, and its produc- 
tion is unceasingly going on in nature. 
Its presence modifies species; its scan- 
tiness in given areas gives rise to 
epidemics; hence it is not only a 
cleanser, but nature's great vitalizing 
agent. The greater the bulk of nerve 
cells in the cerebro spinal structure the 
greater capacity or power an individual 
has of appropriating nature's great vi- 
talizer. J. K. RICHARDSON, M. D. 


————————e-4-.e———— —— 


THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF PILES. 


N English physician gives some 
practical suggestions on the 
rational treatment of that very com- 
mon disorder, hemorrhoids or piles, as 
follows: 

Once it is established that a patient 
has piles very much may be done to 
give relief without operation in a con- 
siderable proportion of cases; in many, 
to effect a cure. Diet and exercise are 
of first importance. Stimulants should 
be avoided—the more completely the 
better—and fruit eaten freely. Brown 
or whole meal bread assists action of 
the bowels in some patients, while 
others are relieved by oatmeal porridge 
at breakfast, with or without molasses. 
If the bowels continue obstinate, a dose 
of one of the natural aperient waters, 
or a teaspoonful of castor oil, or two 
teaspoonfuls of glycerine may be taken 
in the morning early; the same end 
may be gained by a wine-glassful of a 
mixture containing from one to two 
drachms of sulphate of magnesia, two to 
three grains of quinine, a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and syrup to 
taste. Some persons are relieved by 
drinking a glassful of cold water, others 
some warm water or warm milk in 
early morning. Those failing, an enema 
of half a pint of cold or tepid water, 
with the addition of a little soap or 
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glycerine, may fulfill the desired object 
of promoting easy action. 

Morning ablutions, cold or tepid, ac- 
cording to activity of reaction, are very 
useful in bracing the system, and ex- 
citing peristaltic action by reflex stimu- 
lation. This effect is enhanced by rub- 
bing or brushing the loins and abdomen 
with rough towels or flesh brushes. The 
exercise, inseparable from these man- 
euvers, 18 of great use in overcoming in- 
testinal torpor. Each case must be 
managed according to the constitution 
and circumstances of the particular 
patient. Asa rule, relief is proportion- 
ate to the strict observance of hygienic 
directions and to the small amount of 
medicine taken—that little should be 
mild, never drastic. 

The time for promoting action of the 
bowelsis importaht; when practicable, 
before the morning bath and the at- 
tendant toilet із а good time. But not 
many persons are ready for action so 
early. When the piles are rather large, 
and have a considerable tendency to pro- 
irude, the patient is comforted by rest- 
ing in the horizontal position after stool. 
Sometimes it is well to cultivate the 
habit of relieving the bowels just before 
retiring to bed at night. Cold spong- 
ing the fundament, immediately after 
defecation, is a very useful practice— 
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the part being afterward thoroughly 
dried, by mopping not rubbing, with & 
piece of absorbent tissue, of soft turkish 
toweling, orof oldlinen—not paper. The 
imperfect removal of impurities, in the 
usual method of cleansing, conduces to 
irritation, turgescence, and spasm, which 
in its turn becomes a provocatiom to 
further nervous and vascular excitation. 
To restore the local circulation within 
physiological limits, and secure nerve 
rest, should bethe surgeon's aim, as the 
surest means of arresting local patho- 
logical changes, and restoring bodily 
health. In the event of protrusion, 
light continuous pressure with the cold 
sponge assists reduction, or hazeline 
may be applied to the mucous mem- 
brane if it be very irritable or bleed 
readily. 

A very useful practice, on completion 
of the local toilet, is to place a piece of 
dry absorbent gauze and cotton tissue 
between the buttocks, the natural con- 
traction of which is quite equal to keep- 
ing the small pad in its place: the elas- 
tic pressure is soothing, and conduces 
to shrinkage, and the parts are com- 
fortable in proportion as they are kept 
dry. lt is very remarkable what for- 
midable looking piles may be benefited 
—nay, cured—by these simple measures, 
long persevered in. But when the piles 
are of old standing, and bleed, or pro- 
trude much, when external piles form a 
solid ring in which the protruding inner 
ones are apt tobecomesemi-strangulated, 
an operation is the readiest and most 
lasting method of relief. 

————9-4—-————— 

Sporeinag Our А HEADACHE.--In 
case of an ordinary nervous headache 
from which women suffer so much, 
says an authority, remove the dress 
waist, knot the hair high upon the 
head, out of the way, and, while lean- 
ing over the basin, place a sponge 
soaked in hot water, as hot as can be 
borne, at the back of the neck. Re- 
peat this many times, also applying the 
sponge behind the ears, and if the as- 
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sertion of the writer is not a mistaken 
one, in many cases the strained muscles 
and nerves that have caused so much 
misery will be felt to relax and soothe 
themselves out deliciously, and very 
frequently the pain promptly vanishes 
in consequence, 

Every woman knows the aching face 
and neck generally brought home from 
a hard day’s shopping, and from along 
round of calls and afternoon teas. 
She regards with intense dissatisfaction 
the heavy lines drawn around her eyes 
and mouth by the long strain on the 
facial muscles, and when she must 
carry that worn countenance to some 
dinner party or evening’s amusement, 
it robs:her of all the pleasure to be had 
in it. Cosmetics are not the cure, or 
bromides, or the many nerve sedatives 
to be had at the drug shop. Here, 
again, the sponge and hot water are 
advised by the writer quoted, bathing 
the face in water as hot as it can pos- 
sibly be borne. Apply the sponge over 
and over again to the temples, throat, 
aud behind the ears, where most of the 
nerves and muscles of the head centre, 
and then bathe the face in water run- 
ning cold from the faucet. Color and 
smoothness of outline return to the 
face, an astonishing freshness and com- 
fort results, and, if followed by a nap 
of ten minutes, all trace of fatigue may 
vanish. 


————— N Ф 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


“The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
terrifies me."— Pascal. 


Space— beyond, space—unthinkable—eterne— 
ainly we number add to numbers vast, 
And stretch the weary thought—it shrinks 
aghast, 
The limitless infinitude to learn— 
Where are the stars that should an index 
turn ? 
Where red, resounding comet flitting past? 
Where some great crash from thunder-bolt 
out cast * 
Poor human heart ! vainly thy pulses yearn— 
Silence—eternal silence, ark reigns, 
In heavy folds of darkness and dim night. 
Thy cry of terror—thy appealing call— 
Go echoless along receding plains, 
Where silence sits in her unconquer'd might— 
O silence ! terrible is thy mute fall! 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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SOME SUMMER TALK. 


OT the usual sort of summer talk 
about the hop last night, the 
new -comers at the hotel, where we are 
going next, a bit of flirtation now and 
again, a dissertation on tennis, all to be 
well mixed with divers ejaculations, 
such as “My, how hot it is! Did 
you ever experience such oppressive 
weather?” etc., etc. Not that sort of 
talk, but just a rambling run of practi- 
cal ideas for making the summer more 
enjoyable and more beneficial than it 
usually is, so that when we come back 
to the real, old, work-a-day world in 
the fall we may findoursel ves зо strong, 
fresh and vigorous that even work will 
be a pleasure. 

The matter of bathing is of utmost 
importance in summer. Of course it is 
important all the year round, but es- 
pecially so in summer, because we of 
this latitude do the most of our perspir- 
ing then. 

Did you ever consider that nature 
means perspiration to be of some benefit 
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nuisance, necessitating theeternal mop- 
ping ofthe face and the soiling of hand- 
kerchiefs? There are so many ways in 
which we constantly ''dothose things 
which we ought not to do, and leave 
undone those things which we ought to 
do," especially in the way of eating and 
drinking. It's original sin in the shape 
of appetite, and verily we areall more 
or less guilty. 

We eat what we ought not to eat, pro- 
vided it tastes good and ''touches the 
spot." We eat too much. We eat at 
unseasonable and irregular times, and 
then we neglect and postpone and delay 
other bodily needs. We load our sys- 
tems with grossimpurities, we get head- 
achy and sluggish, and feel thatit is an 
exertion to do anything, and ‘‘ there is 
no health in us." 

It is not my purpose to say anything 
about imprudent eating at this time, for 
happily the fruits and vegetables are 
plenty, and the eating evil is of neces- 
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sity at its lowest tide. I often have 
wondered why an apple should have 
figured as the forbidden fruit, or why 
any fruit should have been forbidden. 
It seems to me I should have had it a 
forbidden pastry or cake, and should 
have let Eve tempt Adam with a clam- 
fritter or some other equally indigesti- 
ble epicurean delight. 

Granted that we have eaten without 
the sanction of our internal machin- 
ery (and Idefy you to mention man, : 
women or child, who is without sin 
in this matter), I want to say that 
without the use of the skin pores the in- 
side organs of the body, the liver, kid- 
neys, ete., have too much to do to carry 
off the impurities. There are more than 
two millions of pores on the surface of 
the body, and each of these is the open- 
ing of alittle gland or sluice-way for 
the carrying off of bad, impure or waste 
products from the body. If you per- 
sist in overworking any organ of your 
body it will certainly break down under 
the strain, and as no one yet ever mas- 
tered his or her appetite, so as to apply 
the principle of prevention, let me ad- 
vise you to look to bathing as the cure. 
Not necessarily bathing in water, in fact 
preferably sun and air oftener than 
water. The great desideratum is to 
keep these two millions of pores open 
and active. They have a way of get- 
ting closed up by their own excretions. 
Water is not sufficient for cleansing the 
skin, because these excretions are not 
all soluble in water. The usual advice 
is to rub briskly after stepping out of 
the tub, but this is not exactly the thing 
either. If you want a perfect bath, try: 
this way. When all ready for the bath, 
go all over yourself with a dry brush, 
just harsh enough to feel pleasant; no 
rasping or scratching or reddening of 
the skin at all, not even for an athlete, 
then rub yourself all over with a soft, 
dry towel, or better with a piece 
of flannel, and if you stand in the sun- 
light you will see a perfect cloud of lit- 
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tle flakes, which have rubbed off. If 
you are in a perspiration, first dry it off 
before using the brush. Now after the 
üry rubbing you are ready for the water. 
1 advise a quick sponge bath with 
pleasantly-warm water for every day 
use. Опсе а week is often enough for 
€he tub, for it certainly is enervating if 
indulged in too often or too long ata 
time. Don't use either very cold or 
very warm water. Nature never does 
anything by such extreme or shocking 
measures, and don't mistake the red 
glow that comes from a cold plunge as 
any sign of health or vigor ; it is only 
a sign that your system has received a 
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shock, and one, if often repeated, which 
will show its effect in after years. Try 
faithfully the plan of bathing I have 
outlined if you want a skin like a baby, 
and an absence of headaches and drow- 
siness, and not only this, but during 
the summer, while we perspire freely, 
we will by keeping the pores open as- 
sist nature to such an extent that we 
may get a good startto carry usthrough 
the winter, when cold weather and cold 
bath-rooms may make the daily bath 
impracticable. However, all the year 
round, I would advise you to take a dry 
rubevery morning on rising, and train 


the children to do the same. 
E. M. LAURY. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


New Leaves from Old Egyptian 
History.—In his paper on ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Times in Egypt and Palestine" in the 
North American Review, Bir J. William 
Dawson disputes the reputation for anti- 
quity, which has so long been accorded to 
Egypt. ''Egypt may be said to have no 
prehistoric period, and its written history 
scarcely goes back so far as many Egyp- 
tologists suppose and confidently affirm. 
There are no indications of the Paleolithic 
and Paleocosmic men whose remains are 
found in the caverns and gravels of Europe 
and Asia, and if men did visit the Nile valley 
during the post-glacial period, they must 
have been a few bold hunters only in search 
of game, and having their permanent homes 
on the Mediterranean plains now sub- 
merged. Yet we know that at this time 
rude hunting tribes had spread themselves 
over Western Asia and over Europe as far 
as the Atlantic, and were slaying the mam- 
moth, the hairy rhinoceros, the wild horse, 
and other animals, now extinct. They 
were the so-called Paleolithic, or histori 
«ally, antediluvian men, belonging, like the 
animals they hunted, to extinct races, quite 
dissimilar physically from the historical 
Egyptians. Therefore Egypt is to the pre- 
.historic annalist not an old country, leas old 
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indeed, than France and England, in both 
of which we find evidence of the Paleolithic 
cave men of the mammothage. In accord- 
ance with thls, when the tenants of the old- 
est Egyptian tombs are examined they are 
found to be the same with the Egyptians of 
historic times, and not very dissimilar from 
the modern Copte, and it is also found that 
their arts and civilization were not very un- 
like those of comparatively late date. Prob- 
bably the monumental history of Egypt, ex- 
tending to about 3,000 years before Christ, 
gives the entire history of the country, un- 
less some chance memorial of a people be- 
longing to the post-glacial age should in 
future be found. There are, however, things 
in Egypt which illustrate prehistoric times 
in other countries, and some of these have 
lately thrown new and strange light on the 
early history of Palestine, and especially 
on the Bible history. One of the kings of 
the 18th dynasty, whose historical position 
was probably between the time of Joseph 
and that of Moses Amenoph IIL, is be- 
lieved to have married an Asiatic wife, and 
under her influence he and his successor, 
Amenoph IV., or Klm en-Aten, seem to 
have awerved from the old polytheism of 
Egypt, and introduced a new worship—that 
of Aten—a God visibly represented by the 
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disk of the sun, and therefore, in some sense 
identical with Ra, the chief God of Egypt. 
But this new worship being offensive tothe 
priests of Ra, Amenoph IV. abandoned the 
royal residence and Thebes, and established 
а new capitol at а place now called Tel. 
el-Amarna, and here he received from 
his subject districts, extending from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Asia Minor on the 
north, and to the Euphrates on the east, 
great numbers of dispatches, written not on 
papyrus or skin, but on tablets of clay, 
hardened by baking, and the writing was 
not that of Egypt, butthe arrow-head script 
of Chaldea, which seems, at this time, to 
have been the current writing throughout 
western Asia. Those documents were laid 
away for reference, and recently have been 
discovered, thus giving us letters written 
from the cities of Palestine and its vicinity 
about a hundred years before the Exodus, 
and word pictures of the politics and con- 
flicts of the Canaanites and Hittites and 
other peoples, long before Joshua came in 
contact with them. Besides these docu- 
ments, by means of the photographs of the 
paintings and sculptures of hostile and con, 
quered nations in Egyptian temples and 
tombs, we can see for ourselves the physi. 
ognomy and form of head} of the Amorite, 
Philistine, Hittite, and many other peoples, 
formerly only known to us by name, and so 
we have them before us much as we have 
the speeches and portraits of our contem- 
poraries in the illustrated newspapers, and 
can venture to express some opinion as to 
their ethnic affinities and appearance, and 
can judge more accurately as to the familiar 
statements of the Bible concerning them. 


The Land of the Maori.—New 
Z.aland is one of the most picturesque 
countries on the face of the globe, and it has, 
without any exception, the best climate, Tt 
is destined to be the Switzerland of the 
southern hemisphere. Though little more 
than 100 miles wide at any point, it has im- 
mense mountain ranges, towering up into 
peaks, over 15,000 feet high, and glaciers of 
a magnitude that are only equaled in the 
polar regions. 'The west coast sounds are 
gigantic flords, that throw those of Norway 
into insignificance. The whole face of this 
wild part is covered with forests of cypresses 
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and yews, 200 feet high, varied by tropical- 
looking tree ferns, palms and titrus, all tan- 
gled together with flowering creepers and 
vines, while the earth is hidden by an under- 
growth of shrubs and ferns of the most 
woi.derful variety and splendor. One of 
the great charms of the country is tbat it 
contains nothing hurtful—no snakes, or 
scorpions, or centipedes, or venomous 
creatures of any sort, and no wild beasts. 
The Maoris, the natives of New Zealand, 
are a large and very handsome, copper- 
colored people, many of them possessing 
great strength. They are about the same 
size and carriage as Englishmen of the up- 
per class, wholive well and get plenty of 
muscular exercise in the open air; but in 
any fair trial of bodily strength—excepting, 
perbaps, a rush under excitement—the 
Englishman is a better man than the Maori. 
The Maoria are distinguished as a race by 
calm self-possession and good manners, and 
the relations between them and the Euro- 
pean colonists are entirely amicable. The 
young Maori women are often very good 
looking, with splendid black or dark brown 
eyes, masses of black hair—never wool— 
snow-white teeth, and supple, round, well. 
shaped figures and limbs. They develop 
very early,a girl at 18 or 14 being quite 
& woman, and often a mother; and as they 
get older they soon become coarse and pon- 
derous. They are of a laughing, good- 
natured, amiable disposition, and those who 
have come within the sphere of their charms 
say they have wonderfully seductive ways. 
It is not uncommon for white men to marry 
Maori wives, but few white women marry 
Maori husbands. The half castes are a very 
handsome race, but they are usually delicate, 
and the women bear few children, if any, во 
there is no likelihood of a mixed population 
springing up to any great extent. New 
Zealand has large possibilities in many di- 
rections. There is not only its magnificent 
Scenery to attract the tourist, but there is 
excellent sport for the hunter, and the trout 
fishing is unsurpassed anywhere. Then, 
too, it is a country where money will repay 
investment. It is a maritime and a commer- 
cial country; an agricultural, a pastoral, 
and a mining country. The truth is, the 
soil of New Zealand has hardly been 
scratched yet, and the Europeans are only 
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beginning to find out what a grand little 
country it is.—The Cosmopolitan. 


Moral Stagnation in New Eng- 
gand.—One is a little staggered at the title 
t Impending Paganism in New England,’ 
in The Forum. Paganism in New Eng- 
land, the very cradle of severe morality. It 
is interesting to note the reasons for and the 
possibilities for working against this condi- 
tion, as President Hyde of Bowdoin college 
gives them. He says: The causes of the 
decline of rural Christianity (for it is in the 
country that the decline is most noticeable) 
may be presented most „clearly under 
five heads: (1) excessive emphasis -upon 
the transcendence as distinct from the 
imminence of God is the deeply buried 
and far-reaching root; extreme individu- 
alism is the decaying воа unsightly 
trunk; superfluous sects are the gnarled 
and knotty branches; doctrinal abstrac- 
tions are the dry and juiceless leaves; 
artificial and unreal sermons are the blighted 
and bitter fruit, which, together constitute 
the tree, which isnow cumbering the ground 
of rural Christianity. (2) God is regarded 
as a being, who laid down certain laws, 
drew up a certain plan of salvation, waa a 
party to certain transactions, published cer- 
tain books two or three thousand years ago. 
(8) Each man feels specially commissioned 
to discover God's will, both for himself and 
every one else. (4) The theology tauglt 
lacks vitality, and is incapable of,develop- 
ment. (5) Preaching gives place to sermon- 
izing, and a sermon once made is good for 
all times and all places. Now the remedy 
for all this must strike deep as the disease. 
God must be recognized asa living will, 
embracing all human relations revealed in 
social institutions, to be realized through 
the practical endeavors of men and women, 
aud established in the community of which 
they area part. The church should declare 
that the only goodness of man, that amounts 
to anything, consists in being a filial son, a 
wise father, a kind brother, a loving hus- 
band, a loyal citizen, a helpful neighbor, a 
faithful friend, a thorough workman, an 
honest tradesman, a cheerful companion, a 
wise counseller. To leave those concrete 
virtues and relations out of account, and 
then try to establish within the church an 
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abstract, doctrinal creed, or to develop 
within the breast of the individual a subjec- 
tive piety apart from them is to doom the 
church in advance to the dreary alternative 
between a cold, formal Pharisaism on the 
one hand, and an effeminate sentimenta? 
mysticism on the other. Let the church 
take upon itself the charitable, philanthro- 
pic, social and reformatory work that needa. 
to be done in its neighborhood and village ; 
let all good people join hands to accomplish 
definite solid results: let such an enterpris- 
ing and united church look to its minister 
for guidance. leadership, encouragement 
and inspiration to carry on its work persis- 
tently and effectively in the wisdom of God, 
and in thespirit of Christ, and that minister 
will have something real, vital, interesting 
and practical to talk about, and will vindi- 
cate anew the preacher's place and power." 

Are there not other communities and 
individuals outside of New England who. 
might gain inspiration from this able, 
earnest urging to do away with the let- 
ter and take in more of the spirit of true 
religion?) , 


“Indian Mounds.”—In this part of 
the State of Mississippi—the northeastern 
—there are many of these ancient marks of 
the work of men's hands. While they are 
called ‘‘Indian Mounds,” there is a theory 
that they were built here before the Indians. 
came to this country. But во far as І have 
been able to discover these mounds are 
always found in the neighborhood of a for 
mer Chickasaw village. Yesterday I dug 
into one to see if I might not discover some 
remains of the “noble race” who built 
them, some bone or skull, or something in- 
teresting. But I found only signs of vege- 
table life and fire. First, I found leaves, 
whole and in pieces, showing that the 
mound was thrown up by using the top of 
the ground, or that it was made at different. 
times, and the leaves of the forest were 
covered in the making. But the strange 
thing to me is that these leaves were there 
atall. The mound iscertainly not less than 
a century old, and I could hardly believe 
that an oak leaf would last that long. 
Second, I found st all depths of the mound, 
which is now some five feet high, signs of 
fire, burnt earth and charred remains of 
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wood. Ithought of two theories to account 
for this. 

(1) This mound was а place of worship. 
Here were offered ** burnt offerings," and 
while ‘the sacrifice was still burning, the 
worshipper covered the fire and the sacrifice 
with earth. 

(2) This was a place where enemies taken 
in war were burned, and their remains 
covered with earth after the burning was 
well nigh over. 

The former of these theories I think more 
likely. But I should like to hear from others 
on the ‘‘Mound” question, and especially 
as to whether there would be now any re- 
mains of bones to be found if these mounds 
were burial places. Ө. T. HowzRToN. 

Guntown, Miss. 


Ancient American Greatness. 
—Professor Newberry, in discussing the An- 
cient Civilization of America, arouses one’s 
interest irresistibly in the “ Palace Build- 
ers," а name given to the people who were 
settled along the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, the Isthmus and Mexico, and who had 
attained to a high state of civilization long 
before thetime of Cortez and Pizarro. As 
to their origin and the date of the planting 
of the first seeds of their civilization, one 
can only speculate. ‘‘ Everything indi- 
cates that some of their monuments are 
among the oldest records of the human 
race, and it is certain that the gradual 
growth and spread of their civilization, the 
long noonday of its maturity, and its pro- 
gressive decadence, which began long be- 
fore the advent of the Europeans, covered 
thousands of years. Thus it will be seen 
that in antiquity they should take rank with 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Hindoos and Chi- 
nese, and in respect to culture, numerical 
importance and territorial area, they will 
bear comparison with either. There is 
an originality and independence character- 
istic of these people which would indicate 
that their civilization was indigenous, and 
grew from small beginnings in the country 
where it subsequently attained its full de- 
velopment, or was imported in its embry- 
onic state from the Oriental Archipelago,” 
aud there are some indications that might 
point to this. ‘ The typical and character- 
istic remains of this civilization consist of 
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great works of masonry and engineering 
(fortifications, temples, palaces, communal 
houses), which, in their magnitude and per- 
fection of workmanship rival the master- 
pieces of ancient architecture. Bridges, 
aqueducts, and thousands of miles of paved 
and graded roads attest the engineering 
skill of the people. Notwithstanding the 
fact that probably the old Spanish historians 
gave somewhat highly-colored accounts of 
the wealth, magnitude and splendor of the 
country they conquered, there can be no 
doubt that they found civilized and wealthy 
nations in both North and South America, 
far advanced in all the arts then known in 
Europe, and with a perfection of political, 
social and religious organizations truly ad- 
mirable. The art of writing on paper orits 
equivalent was practiced by these people, 
but, unfortunately, the Spanish conquest 
was followed by a destruction that swept 
away nearly all traces of the literature, cus- 
toms and government of the conquered 
people, and did all that was possible to bury 
their history in oblivion." 


The Character of Columbus.— 
It can not be amiss in notes on the study of 
mankind in general to include a description 
of one individual man, to whom the 
thoughts of people all over the world, and 
io America particularly, are reverting just 
at this time with respect and gratitude. 

Emilio Castelar, in an article on Christo- 
pher Columbus, in The Century, gives this 
description of that great man: 

** Columbus was of powerful frame and 
large build, of majestic bearing and digni- 
fied in gesture; on the whole, well formed, 
of middle height, inclining to tallness; his 
arms sinewy and bronzed like wave-beaten 
oars; his nerves high-strung and sensitive, 
quickly responsive to all emotions; his neck 
large and his shoulders broad; his face 
rather long and his nose aquiline; his com- 
plexion fair, even inclining to redness, and 
somewbat disfigured by freckles; his gaze 
piercing and his eyes clear; his brow high 
and calm, furrowed with the deep workings 
of thought. In the life written by his son 
Ferdinand we are told that Columbus not 
only sketched most marvelously, but was so 
skillful a penman that he was able to earn 
a living by engrossing aud copying. In his 
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private notes, he said that every good map 
draughtsman ought to be a good painter as 
well, and he himself was such in his maps 
and globes and charts, over which are scat- 
tered all sorts of cleverly drawn figures. 
He never penned a letter or began a chapter 
without setting at its head this devout in- 
vocation, ‘‘ Jesus cum Maria sit nobis in 
via." Besides his practical studies, he de- 
voted himself to astronomical and geologi- 
cal researches. Thus he was enabled to 
teach mathematics, with which, as with all 
the advanced knowledge of histime, he was 
conversant, and he could recite the prayers 
and services of the church like any priest 
before the altar. He was a mystic and a 
merchant; a missionary and an algebraist. 
If at times he veiled his knowledge in caba- 
listic formulas, and allowed his vast powers 
to degenerate in puerile irritation, it was 
because his own age knew him not, and had 
dealt hardly with him for many years—from 
his youth until he reached the threshold of 
age—without taking into account the re- 
verses which darkened and embittered his 
later years." | 

Is it not a privilege to do honor to such a 
man as this? E. M. 


Precious Archeological Collec. 
tions.—One is the ‘‘ Treasure of Guar- 
razar," which was discovered in 1858. Some 
peasants traveling near Toledo noticed 
objects of gold and jewel work washed 
partly out of the ground by heavy rains. 
They broke them to pieces and divided 
them. Happily, an intelligent man heard 
the story in time, bought up every frag- 
ment, pieced them all together, and fled to 
Paris, where he sold the lot to the Musee 
Cluny. The objects proved to be eleven 
crowns—mostly '' votive "—of Gothic mon- 
archs who ruled Spain during the seventh 
century. Of the owner in two cases there 
is no doubt at all, for they bear his name in 
letters of gold hanging by go'd cbains from 
the circlet, with a jewel pendant from each 
letter. One bears the simple inscription, 
*tSuinthila," who reigned from 621-631 
A. D.; the other, “ Reccesvinthus rex offer- 
ret." His date was 649-672 л. р. Two, if 
not more, are queens! crown. One, the 
largest, has thirty big sapphires and thirty 
pearls of great size; below it has a cross 
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set with large sapphires and pearls, which 
again has jeweled pendants. But we must 
not describe minutely objects which are 
perhaps better known, to antiquaries at. 
least, than any pieces of goldsmiths’ work 
existing. 

The ‘‘Treasure of Hildesheim" now in 
the Berlin Museum also is priceless. It 
was found by soldiers digging a trench for 
siege practice near the town of that name in 
1869. We can not doubt that this glorious 
trouvaille was the ‘‘camp equipage” of 
some very rich traveler, probably a Roman 
general—though conjecture has boundless 
field for speculating how it could find its 
way to Hildesheim, which the Roman 
armies never reached. There are stewpans, 
pots, plates, a batterie de cuisine complete, 
all of silver, exquisite in form and in orna- 
ment; the legs, во to call them, of a table, 
stands for lamps, and other things ind: fin- 
able, all silver and all lovely; a complete 
dinner service, plates, dishes, cups, gobleta, 
of beautiful Greek work, in silver, with 
gold wreaths and attachments. One might 
say in truth that the goldsmith's art could 
not go beyond the grace and richness of 
these articles—many of which are ascribed 
to the first century a. p.—had not the Rus- 
sian finds in the tombs in the Crimea sur- 
passed them. The Russian Treasure is in 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, and is. 
glorious beyond imagining. Of one piece, 
M. Thiers declared, in rapture, that a na- 
tion would be justified in making war on 
the Czar for possession of it. This is the 
“ Nikopol Vase." Volumes have teen 
written, end libraries will be written, on 
these marvels. "Therefore we do not dwell 
uponthem. They have been recovered from 
tumuli in the neigborhood of the ancient 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea. 


Marriages Among Lepers.—Mar- 
riages between,lepers are allowed in the 
island near Maricaibo, which serves as the 
leper colony of Venezuela. State sanction 
for these marriages was given in the belief 
that there could be no offspring from such 
unions, but in the last 14 or 15 years it ap- 
pears that there havebeen two births among 
the lepers. Neither child has shown any 
sympton of the dreadful malady of the par- 
ents. 
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NEW YORK, 
August, 1892. 


HYPNOTISM IN THERAPEUTICS. 

OUR opinion is asked with regard 
to the bill introduced into the New 
York Legislature to restrict the prac- 
tice of hypnotism for any purpose. 
This bill prohibits such practice to all 
who are not physicians, on the ground 
that one who attempts to magnetize or 
hypnotize should be acquainted with an- 
atomy and physiology, and have a legi- 
timate purpose for its use. The bill also 
takes the grourd that if employed as a 
therapeutic measure, hypnotism comes 
within the province of the physician, 
and that others who have not a medical 
education are more likely than not to 
work some injury with it, 

From observations and study, cover- 
ing ten years or more, we must confess 
that the hypnotic method is not one that 
should be dealt with in a loose fashion, 
and we know but few among phys- 
icians who are capable of employing it 
judiciously. There aree'ements of dan- 
ger in the tranciform state that require 
for their management a knowledge of 
individual peculiarities, of nervous con- 
stitution that very few possess. The 
medical profession, however, has learncd 
enough about the effects of hypnotism 
to know that itshouid not beleft an open 
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matter for the chànce employ ment of this 
or that clever person, who has discovered 
that he has "special gift” in controlling 
the susceptible, and with a view to pro- 
tecting the community would make the 
magnetizer or hypnotizer a responsible 
agent. Without restriction there is no 
responsibility. The physician is held 
responsible for unwise or unskillful 
treatment of patients, and why should 
not the magnetic or hypnotic healer be 
held accountable for the unhappy results 
of his procedure. 

We know how great may be the bene- 
fit of hypnotic treatment, where every- 
thing else has failed, and would have it 
recognized by the public as a depart- 
ment of medicine just as much as elec- 
tricity is so recognized, and this will be 
the case when experienced and reputable 


physicians employ it. 
———— ea 


AGAIN THE ELIXIR VITAE. 


TH& story comes to us that a Russian 
engineer, bearing the name of Gatch- 
kowsky, while pursuing his vocation 
on a railway in Turkestan, happened to 
fall among a strange people who pcs- 
sessed the gift of constant health and 
youth. After much cautious inquiry 
and observation he learned the secret of 
their wonderful condition. 
elixi1 composed of rare and costly drugs, 
a little of which injected into a man's 
blood revitalized him and made him 
forget past infirmities of the flesh. 
Well, Gatchkowsky returns to Russia 
with the precious formula, and im- 
mediately goes to work to announce by 
appropriate advertising his discovery. 


It was an 


It was no long before his office became 
crowded with people of all ranks in 
life suffering from all manner of dis- 
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eases, anxious to be cured, and feel 
anew the warm current of youth in 
their veins. Even the Czar appears to 
have shown a disposition to favor the 
later-day Cagliostro. After a while, 
however, tne virtue of his elixir seemed 
to lose its efficacy, as one after another 
of his patrons, who had paid great sums 
for the ‘‘treatment,” died. The ex- 
ploiter of it was finally arrested, and, to 
avoid severe punishment, confessed that 
the whole thing was afraud. He had 
invented the story about the immortal 
people in Asia, and an analysis of his 
“elixir” proved it to be only borax and 
glycerine. 

Once again have we an illustration of 
the easiness with which cunning im- 
posture may take hold of a community. 
It matters not whether it be in Russia, 
Germany, France, Eng)and or America, 
the intellectual vision of man, in view 
of desired benefit to an infirm or dis- 
eased body, seems often to suffer an 
eclipse, and we are found consenting to 
the most absurd pretences on the part of 
an unknown adventurer who appears 
before us with a bottle of colored liquid 
and a hypodermic syringe. 

— ot 
A SURGEON'S SLIP. 

AN article was published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York recently 
by Dr. James M. Pilcher, on the Nose. 
In the course of it, while describing in 
popular phrase the structure of the 
nasal organism and its relation to ad- 
joining parts of the face, he uses this 
language. ''The projection of the eye- 
brows, where phrenologists locate the 
faculty of appreciation of time, are cov- 
ered by empty cavities in the bone, the 
larger the cavity the larger the bump." 
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He is doubtless serious in his meaning 
when he makes this reference to the 
frontal sinuses and their relation to a 
certain organ of the brain; but we are 
surprised that a surgeon of reputation 
should so pointedly intimate want of 
information regarding the locality of an 
organ that is clearly enough outlined 
upon the accepted phrenological charts. 
The organ of time is not placed under 
or contiguous to the eyebrows in any 
part of their extent. All reputable 
phrenologists know enough of cranial 
anatomy to know that the eyebrows lie 
upon ridges of bone, and that immedi- 
ately back of them there is no brain. 
The cavities or sinuses of the frontal 
bone extend upward from the root of 
the nose rarely more than an inch 
above the interior angle of the eye as 
it appears in the living person, and 
their lateral extension rarely encroaches 
upon the area of Time, the relative po- 
sition of which is about midway be- 
tween the eyebrows and the hair line, 
and on the average head fully one inch 
and a quarter from the mesial line of 
the forehead. 

Dr. Pilcher's error is similar to that 
of Sir William Hamilton, sixty-five 
years ago. Sir William alleged that the 
frontal sinuses quite covered the fore- 
head; but Sir William's knowledge of 
anatomy was rather crude, and that fact 
has been generally acknowledged by 
later physiologists, because of other 
mistakes of statement that he was led 
into. Iu not one of a hundred skulls 
does the frontal cavities encroach upon 
the territory of Time, and instead of “а 
bump" at the region, we usually find 
a plain or nearly level surface. When 
the organ is largely developed the fore- 
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head is rounded somewhat from the 
eyebrows upward, and this fullness has 
& distinct differentiation from the 
strongly accented projection of a large 
sinus, 


MÀ 
WOMEN AND REFORM. 

THE women in the Temperance work 
are increasing numerically year by 
year. Weare told that the membership 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union exceeds 220,000, and 10,000 are 
added to this large number every year. 
When it is considered that this organi- 
zation includes many of the best edu- 
cated and brightest of American women, 
its influence upon morals should be 
somewhat marked. At least that would 
be expected of so large and apparently 
well organized body. They have, to be 
sure, secured certain laWs in thirty five 
of the States that compel the public 
school authorities to provide instruction 
with regard to the nature of stimulants 
and narcotics. This is a fundamental 
step toward training up a new genera- 
tion of men and women who will have 
some knowledge of the pernicious effects 
of alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
upon the body. Compulsory measures 
in reference to moral conduct may be 
regarded by economists as useless, 
where the sentiment of the community 
is adverse to their application. Yet, if 
attendance of children at school is 
deemed so important as to be made com- 
pulsory, certainly the inclusion of in- 
struction that has a most important 
bearing upon the practical conduct of 
children in their later growth is most 
reasonable. 

We wish that the influence of the 
W. C. T. U. was stronger in our large 
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cities. If it were the effect would be 
greater in the country districts. Itisin 
these latter that we find the best work 
of our temperance friends ; but its im- 
pression upon our large centers of popu- 
lation is very slight, if anything. Take, 
for instance,;the restrictions found upon 
the statute books of our older States, 
imposed upon the Sunday sale of liquor 
and affecting licenses, we know that in 
the large cities there is a prevailing dis- 
regard of them, which is sustained by 
the very officials elected by the people 
to execute the laws, and in a way that 
is so open, that the street boy is led to 
snap his finger derisively at the indi- 
vidual who asks why laws for the main- 
tenance of order and decency are not 
respected ? 

We believe that if our women would 
join hand and heart in effort to promote 
the enforcement of these manifestly 
healthful restrictions they would suc- 
ceed. As society is, we have little con- 
fidence in the development of any effec- 
tive moral effort among us without the 
aid of the women. Let them come to 
the front and take hold, the work will 
be done— whether or not our so-called 
law makers extend their sympathy in its 
prosecution. 


- 
DIFFUSION OF PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE.--In an English news- 
paper, the Nottingham Daily Express, 
a notice was recently made of the work 
of a lecturer then in that city in the 
course of which the reporter says : 
“That the science is thought a great 
deal more of than it used to be is proved 
by the fact that capable phrenvlogists 
are largely consulted by all classes of 
society. There are skeptics, of course, 
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but to every disbelieving inquirer there 
are ten who consult proper phrenolo- 
gists intelligently, knowing what they 
go for." 

We might add to this that there are 
some people who on occasion express 
doubt or disbelief in the utility of phren- 
ology, and yet for the decision of some 
important matter of personal concern 
to themselves or their family will con- 
sult à phrenological advisor. We have 
known several persons of more or less 
distinction in the community who indi- 
cated a good deal of concern with refer- 
ence to having their children examined 
before determining the final direction of 
their training or pursuit. 

The active, progressive men and 
women of society are becoming more 
and more enlightened with regard to 
their mental and physical needs, and 
io what or when they may turn for 
practical help and suggestion. Your 
pedantic egotist may pooh-pooh, but the 
sneer only awakens the inquiry of sur- 
prised common sense, ‘Why do you 
sneer at what we know to be of service 
to us in our every-day life, at home and 
‘abroad, and for which you who sneer 
have nothing to offer as a substitute?” 

———_+- 0 

Мв, CLEVELAND RENOMINATED.—Ap- 
parently in imitation of the manner in 
which the Republicans chose Mr. Har- 
rison to be their standard bearer in the 
coming election for President, the 
Democrats, at Chicago assembled, nom- 
inated Mr. Cleveland on the first ballot 
as their candidate for the Presidency. 
This is the third time that he has re- 
ceived the honor, an action unprece- 
dented, we believe, in the history of na- 
tional politics, Now that the two great 
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parties have joined issue, it may be 
said that the country is brought face to 
face with certain great questions, re- 
garding which the Republicans are 
squarely on one side and the Democrats 
on the other. Опе із the tariff, a sec- 
ond is the right of the national Gov- 
ernment to interfere in State elections, 
another is involved in the distribution 
of offices or party patronage. 

The minor ‘‘ parties” have also held 
their conventions and nominated their 
men. The candidate of the People's 
party, which represents, for the most 
part, labor interests, 
Weaver, of Ohio. The representative 
of Prohibition temperarce is John Bid- 
well, of California. While these side 
demonstrations indicate a growing dis- 
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satisfaction among people of liberal sen- 
timent and philanthropic motive with 
the political attitude of either of the 
great parties, their influence as yet can 
not be said to have much weight. 
The time, however, is not very far dis- 
tant when their demands will move 
the respect of political leaders and find 
conspicuous place in both Republican 
and Democratic platforms. 


— —- 

A BAFE PLACE.—Àn item of the Har- 
riman (Tenn.) Advance for June 30, 
notes that the jail of that city is empty, 
and not a case of drunkenness has come 
under the notice of the police for two 
weeks. These facts are certainly worth 
mention, 
founded by certain persons who resolved 
to build a model Soutkern town, on 
temperance principles, and has four 
thousand inhabitants; but there are cer- 
tain people who insist that prohibition 
does not prohibit. 


To be sure, Harriman was 
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Questions or '‘ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persona who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
(f they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what {з better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 

——  —— ona 


Bananas АВ Foopn—C, De L. A.—The - 


banana, as eaten in the tropics, where it 
grows to full maturity, is a valuable food, 
containing about 27 per cent of solid matter 
approaching ricein nutritive power. The 
yellow plantain, so commonly sold ав a 
banana in the North, bas, we think, more of 
the starch element and less sugar, and per- 
haps Jess albumen. The fruit ripened where 
it grows isa very different thing from the 
semi-rotted article that is sold in the North. 
The bunches are cut off while the bananas 
are yet green and hard, and after transpor- 
tation to Northern cities are kept in cellars 
until the skins have turned red or yellow 
and the pulp softened, and then they are 
put upon the market. We think that 
fruit thus unnaturally treated can not be 
healthful, and as an article of diet, is likely 
to be productive of intestinal disorder. 
Ripened on the stem, however, in its native 
climite, the banana isa healthful fruit and 
food product of considerable importance to 
the people who cultivate it. 


'IPHRENOLOGY AND SUBSTANTIALISN.’’— 
The writer of the article with this title in 
the June number is G. T. Howerton. The 
name not appearing in the copy was omitted 
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by our printer. Mr. Howerton is a teacher 
and the autbor of the new book, ‘‘ Short 
Talks on Character Building.” 


Orp CaragRBAL TRovBLE—M. H.—From 
your statement we inferthat yours is a form 
of atrophic or dry catarrh with fallicular 
congestion of the throat. You nced per- 
Sonal treatment. Sprays and applications 
to the nasal membrane, according to its in- 
dications, willin time give relief and restore 
the nose to a more natural condition. The 
throat must be treated by direct applica- 
tions to reduce the irritability. For the 
nose an alkaline wash, followed by & 
stimulating lotion, would be our pre- 
scription, and for the throat mild caustic 
treatment and a wash would in a short 
time give comfort. 


HEALTH REFORMERS AND THEIR LONGEVITY 
—W. W.—Ling was not a very old man 
when he died at seventy two and a half 
years, yet, considering his inheritance of a 
rheumatic predisposition, and the fact that 
the most of bis life was a struggle against 
poverty, and the indifference of the world, 
he must be said to be a good instance of the 
effect of physical culture. Dr. Trall was a 
very weakly boy and young man, and not 
considered likely to live to middle life. His 
adoption of the medical profession was 
largely for the purpose of learning how to 
take care of his health,and he adopted his hy- 
gienic and hydropathic principles because 
he believed tbat they promoted his menta) 
and physical vigor. Conaro was supposed 
to have reached the span of his life at about 
thirty, but be struck out on a line of diet 
and living for himself that carried him to 
nearly a hundred. Old Dr. Graham did a 
similar thing for a similar reason, and we 
could mention many teachers, practisers of 
the sober and temperate life, wbo are octo- 
genariens. 


Scunos IN THE КмЕЕ Jomnits—A. Н. W. С. 
—From your description of the symptoms 
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we suspect a tendency toward rheumatic 
trouble. There is evidently a lack of 
synovial fluid, so that the joints are not 
sufficiently lubricated. Perhaps you exercise 
too much, occasioning a degree of over- 
strain. Your food should contain an abun- 
dant measure of albuminous elements for 
the nutrition of the bones and their ligamen- 
tous connections. Simple ointment well 
rubbed in may relieve the roughness. A 
careful inquiry would be necessary to 
special treatment of the case. 


Broan ZyGoma AND Cugzx Bones.— What 
do broad zygoma and cheek bonesindicate ? 
Answer: A broad head, above and about 
the ears, means force and animal power; 
broad and full cheek bones mean a large 
thoracic region and good breathing power. 
When the zygomatic arches are high it in- 
dicates strong temporal muscles and gener- 
ally strong jaws, and more or less of fero- 
city or a solid thorough-going of spirit. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
eat | the writer's personal views and facts from his 
axpertence bearing on our subjects being preferred. 
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Something for Everybody.— 
Every man and woman should have an in- 
telligent understanding of the laws that 
affect the relations existing between him or 
her and his neighbors, and the laws that 
regulate the rights, privileges and ownership 
of real estate and personal property, in th€ 
State where he or she is a lawful resident. 
The average citizen is profoundly ignorant 
of the requirements of the insignificant 
lawsin every State, which have been framed 
and enacted by the legislatures, to regulate 
the social and commercial intercourse be- 
tween man and man. The statute books of 
most States (perhaps of all the States) are 
literally burdened with laws (many of which 
should be abrogated) which every citi- 
zen should be familiar with. The law and 
courts will not excuse a violator of law who 
may plead that he was ignorant of its re- 
quirements. Courts will not shield an as- 
sassin who may plead that he was drunk 
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when he violated the law. He had no busi- 
ness to be drunk. 

Soon after I became a resident of New 
Jersey, I purchased a large volume contain- 
ing ‘‘The Revised Statutes,” for eight dol- 
lars, in which are all the laws from colonial 
days down to 1877. Every year since that 
date, the State authorities have published a 
small volume of the laws enacted, amended 
and repealed. As soon as a volume of 
“The Public Laws" was printed, I have 
procured a copy, and made myself familiar 
with every law that I conjectured was, or 
might be, of interest to me in the near 
future. Consequently, my Jaw library con- 
sists of a large volume of Revised Statutes, 
and fourteen volumes of ‘The Public 
Laws." Many citizens come to my house 
to inquire whatthe law forbids, or requires, 
concerning a given subject. If I am not 
able to answer any question without refer- 
ring to my books, I know where to find the 
desired information without advancing a 
fee of five dollars to some lawyer who 
would give an off hand opinion, which 
might be according to law, or it might not. 
When one applies to a lawyer for informa- 
tion concerning а certain subject, he does 
not always get what he pays for. 1 feel 
confident that it is better for any and every 
citizen (man or woman) to read the Jaws of 
the State a little more, even if it becomes 
necessary to read Dible allegories a little 
less. 

Now, I propose to record a few questions 
for the purpose of showing our young men 
and women the vast importance of being 
familiar with the chief requirements of 
some of the laws that areliable to affect the 
pecuniary interests of nearly every citizen. 

Do you know how to draw & will accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law of the 
State in which you live? 

If a person having no relatives, and who 
had executed no will, should die, leaving 
real estate, personal property, and money, 
who would have a lawful right to said prop- 
erty? 

Can а woman having a husband make а 
will, lawfully, in your State? 

Can a wife sell her own property in the 
State where you (reader) reside, without the 
concurrence of her husband ? 

When the real estate of a husband and 
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wife is vested in the title of the wife, what 
are the rights of her husband in their prop- 
erty ? 

In case the wife should die intestate, who 
will be the heirs at law of her property ? 

When a wife dies and leaves a will,and she 
ignores her lawful husband in making her 
bequests, what rights bas he, in your State, 
to property that he may have earned and 
vested in the name of his wifedeceased ? 

When а man or woman owning real and 
personal estate, dies, without husband or 
children, who has a right to her property? 

Now, then, here is an instance that will 
illustrate the vast importance of knowing 
what one’s lawful rights are. 

About two years ago, a wealthy sister of 
the writer, residing several hundred miles 
from his home, died, and bequeathed to him 
a generous amount of money. Two brothers 
and three sisters resided near the home of 
the deceased. But not one of them knew 
thatthey (the surviving brothers and sisters) 
were the heirs at law of their sister's prop” 
erty. Consequently, outsiders, domestics» 
and near neighbors came in and took as 
much of her uncounted money, bonds, 
bonds jewelry and other property as they 
had a mind to appropriate. No one will ever 
know how much was stolen. The heirs at 
law did not know that said property all be- 
longed to themand to me. I did not know 
anything about the will, or the negligence of 
the other heirs and executors until two or 
three months after my sister's death, when I 
roused up the ignorant inheritors to go and 
take ponsession of our property. The amount 
of my own loss will never be known. But 
it is safe to estimate it at several thousands 
of dollars, simply because heirs at law (edu- 
cated and intelligent citizens) were ignorant 
of a few points of law, which everybody 
should be familiar with. 

I might propound scores of important 
questions similar to the foregoing, which 
every citizen, tiller of the soil, mechanic or 
trader should be able to answer. 

The legislature in New Jersey appropri- 
ated more than $100,000 last year, to furnish 
every voter in the State with a copy of the 
laws, gratuitously. No doubt, other States 
make public provision for supplying every 
family with a copy of the laws of the State. 
€ommunicate with the Secretary of your 
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State, and inquire how and where you can 
procure a copy of the laws of your State. 
Then read up and study the laws that are 


likely to affect your interests. 
Bes E. ТЕЕ. 


* HzADLEsS CHIOKEN."—In reference to 
this * wonder," of which we have heard 
not a little, а correspord«nt writes us, con- 
firming our statement of its imposture: 


WickERSHAM, Wash., June 10, 1892. 
EDITOR PungENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir—In the May issue of the Jour- 
МАГ, I saw an article beaded, '* Headless 
Chicken." I willendeavor to describe its 
get-up for you. 

A cruel operation produces the effect that 
deceives во many. The rooster’s beak is 
cut off close, and the feathers picked clean 
from the head; then the skin of the neck, 
after being denuded and made raw, is rolled 
up over the head far enough to conceal it. 
The skin is sewed, and so retained in this 
position until the wound heals over, and of 
course the chicken then has the appearance 
of being decapitated. 

A rough who had one on exhibition in 
Seattle was arrested for cruelty to animals, 
and the fowl was really beheaded, as a mat- 
ter of kindness, although he had been ad- 
vertised ‘‘ The Headless Rooster.” 


L G. W, 
——— —. 4 *————— 


PERSONAL. 

Tue First ANNUAL Convention of the 
* Nationa) Association of Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution," was held at Colum- 
bia College, New York, from the 27th June 
through the entire week. The convention 
opened Monday with prayer by Bishop Pot- 
ter, and Mr. Hunt, the President of the New 
York Board of Education followed with an 
address of welcome. Mr. F. F. Mackey was 
elected chairman, and he at once proceeded 
with the programme tbat had been arranged. 
Three sessions were held daily, and were 
attended with unabated interest by a large 
concourse of persons, for the most part read- 
ers and elocutionists. At the close the fol- 
lowing were elected permanent officers: 
Mr. F. F. Mackey, of New York, as presi- 
dent; Mr. Hannibal Williams, of New York, 
as vice-president ; Mr. G. R. Phillip, of New 
York, as secretary; Mr. Trueblood, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., treasurer, and Mr. Clark 
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of Toronto, Canada, chairman of executive 
committee. 

With an enthusiastic feeling, that al! who 
participated had gained more than they ex- 
pected, Chicago was unanimously voted the 
place of assembly for next year. The pro- 
ceedings will be published by the associa- 
tion in detail. Mr. Werner, editor of the 
Voice Magazine, gave & reception at the 
Hotel Brunswick in honor of the affair, 
which was a most delightful and creditable 
event, upward of four hudred members of 
the convention and invited guests being 
present. 


WILLIAM Stoner, a colored preacher of 
Anderson, lnd., went into a trance on a 
street corner and foretold with great vigor 
the destruction of the cities in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania by fire and water recently. 
Everybody thought that Stoner was crazy, 
but the power and earnestness with which 
he talked about the affair impressed every 
one who heard him. The poor fellow was 
locked up for insanity. Nothing more was 
thought of the matter until the terrible dis- 
aster befell the oil regions, and then ‘the 
prophetic words of the poor man were re- 
called. There are some people who are now 
wondering whether Stoner is crazy or gifted 
with a prophetic instinct. One thing cer- 
tain, his prophecy was fulfilled with re- 
markable accuracy. 

————*9 


WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach." 


Не who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once, will never do anything.—S. John- 
son. 


Ir is as common for men to change their 
taste as it is uncommon for them to change 
their inclination. — Rochefoucauld. 


Ir you wish for a clear mind, strong 
muscles, quiet nerves. and long life, avoid all 
drinks but water.—Silliman. 

PUNISHMENT is the recoil of crime; and 
the strength of the back-stroke is in pro- 
portion to the original blow. 

Охе may gain the whole world, ога!) that 
the world counts desirable, yet if our minds 
are not elevated and ennobled, of what true 
profit shall it be? 
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"Упа certain that worship stands in some 
commanding relation to the health of man, 
and to his highest powers, so as to be, in 
some manner, the source of intellect. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have 


spoken, 

Not myself, but the seeds that in life I 
have sown, 

Shall pass on to ages,—all about me for- 

gotten, e 

Save the truth I have spoken, the things 
I have done. —H. Bonar. 

— mo 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


ErTBEL—''I will wait until I find an ideal 
man before I marry."  Clarissa—'' Yes; 
but suppose he wants to marry an ideal 
woman ?'"— New York Press. 

A MISBEHAVING boy was threatened by 
his mother before a full car-load of listeners : 
“I will slap you on your return." And, 
said the boy, dubiously—'* Where's that, 
ma ?" 

Justice FLyNN—'' What's the charge, 
officer?" O'Rourke—‘‘ Breakin’ the Sunday 
law, yer'Anner." Justice Flynn—'* How's 
that?" O’Rourke—‘‘ Sure he was tryin’ to 
git into Cassidy's saloon by de front dure 
instead of de family entrance." 


Ir was a sixth-grade boy who surprised 
his teacher in reading the other day by the 
interpretation of the sentence: “ There isa 
worm. Do not tread on him." He read 
slowly and hesitatingly, but finally drawled 
out: ‘ There is à warm doughnut ; tread 
on him !"— Ez. 


À RURAL editor having inserted the para- 
graph, “ Mrs. Blank is а very pretty wo- 
man, but she can't act," received the fol- 
lowing reply from the lady’s manager : 

* Dear Sir—You have very beautiful red 
whiskers, but you can't edit a newspaper. 
Yours, John Doe." 

LAYMAN—''I understand that you have 
devoted your life to the study of disease 
germs?" Great scientist, proudly—" I 
have."  Layman—''Have you found a 
remedy for any of them?" Great scientist 
—“ Well, no; but I have succeeded in find. 
ing good long names for them all.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher aatis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 


mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed 
Ор Wine; New Borres: Some Ele- 


mental Doctrines in Modern Form. By 

Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 16mo, pp. 

Price, 35 cents. Fords, Howard & Hul- 

bert, New York. 

This neatly-made book contains four 
recent sermons of the Montclair, N. J., 
clergyman. Their titles are ‘ The Living 
God,” ** The Holy Trinity," © What is Left 
of the Bible," and The Immortal Life.” 
These titles intimate that their chief topics 
of discussion are old elementary, religious 
principles. Dr. Bradford, as one has said, 
* js one of the men of the day, in that he 
does not insist on the old bottles of formu- 
lation which are being so sadly rent by the 
new spirit of inquiry, but rather prefers to 
conserve what he thinks to be the beliefs 
necessary to Christian thought and life as 
found in the Scriptures, by putting them 
into the forms compelled by modern 
thought and the experience of mankind.” 

He, therefore, accepts the view that if 
human nature advances in mental capability 
as a whole he must advance in his compre- 
hension of moral and religious religions, 
and so outgrow old formulations of theo- 
logical doctrine in proportion, as his sense 
of the spiritual in both divine and human 
relationsexpands Ina word, the preacher of 
these sermons believes in the old truths of 
Bible teaching, snd at the same time 
indicates candor and liberality with re- 
gard to the demonstrations of science and 
the views of the great leaders of modern 
opinion. His declaration on the side of 
God's providential relations to men are 
suggestive and helpful to all who are 
sincerely devout, and yet feel at times dis- 
turbed in their trust by the flood of rational- 
istic and critical discussion that charac- 
terizes the higher thought of the day. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tne RzLiABLE Cook Boor. Compiled by 
Marcia L. Watson, published by W. N. 
Swett & Co., New York. Contains several 
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hundred recipes that appear to be of the 
usual kind, with butter, sugar, lard, mus- 
tard, pepper, soda, the various sauces and 
seasonings counted in among the ingredi- 
ents of importance. Why the term '' relia- 
able” is prefixed to the title, we cannot 
find in the contents. Price, 25 cts. 


TgMPERANOE нот AND SHELL, Compiled by 
J. N. Stearns, Sec'y and Pub. Ag't of 
Nat'l Temp. Soc'y, New York. This is 
а new collection of short extracts 
from eminent men and women of all 
classes and conditions in the known 
world. The quotations number 800, and 
are arranged under the following heads : 
Alcohol, Alcohol a Poison, The Drink, In- 
temperence and Crime, Total Abstinence, 
Moderation, Drunkenness, A Source of 
Crime, Beer, Destruction of Life, Here- 
dity, Drink and Missions, Workingmen, 
Experience of Travelers, Blessings of 
Temperance, The Pledge, The Church, 
The Liquor Traffic, Liquor Sellers, Li- 
cense, High License, Revenue, Prohibi- 
tion, Wine, Scripture Quotations, Two 
Kinds of Wine, and Poetical Selectiona. 

A useful little reference back for the a3vo- 
cate of reform. Price, 25 cts. Paper. 


History or HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSA- 
онпвкттв. By George Gary Buch, Ph. D, 
This bulky volume constitutes circular of 
Information No. 6, of 1891, issued by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Education. The intro- 
duction by Commissioner Harris gives à 
brief resume of the manner in which this 
valuable series of educational histories was 
begun, and intimates a special approval of 
the work Prof. Buch in making во com- 
plete a study of the development of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, covering as it does 
specially Harvard College, Williams Col- 
lege, Andover "Theological Seminary, 
Amherst College, Tufts College, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Boston University, 
Mass. Agricultual and Boston College, 
Clark University, Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, Wellesley and Smith Colleges. The 
volume must be of special interest to the 
educationist, the information carrying 
with it an official nature that the ordinary 

= recital of school work does not possess. A 
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A CHANGE or BASE. 


considerable number of fine illustrations 
accompany the text, and add a value 
to that. 


B. L. Reade. Paper, 
рр. 88. New York, E. Scott, publisher. 
For sale by Cranston & Co. A little 
essay that aims to show the imprac- 
ticability of the license system as a re- 
form measure in dealing with intemper- 
ance. It favors rather the free sale of 
liquors under certain sanaitry and pru- 
dential regulations, and claims that the 
tendency of free sale would surely banish 
liquor as a controlling force in town, state 
and national politics, and would prevent 
what he considers the vitiation ofthe pub- 
lic conscience by communities receiving a 
percentage of the profits of the liquor bus- 
iness. The book strenuously urges the 
use of the “ upper forces," as well ав cer- 
tain protective legal enactments to pro- 
mote society reform, which are tersely 
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set forth in the following *' resume." Edu- 
cation,the pledge, personal work, socia) 
ministrations, example, organization, lit- 
erature, etc., and constantly reinforce 
these by faithfully executed statute Jaw, 
embodying the followiag provisions: No 
sale to minors; по saleto any one wasting 
his estate by reason of drink; no sale to 
any one becoming incapacitated for work 
for the same reason; protection to the 
community by theimmediate arrest of any 
one partially intoxicated, with reason de- 
throned and passions possibly fired ; no 
sale on Sunday, or on week days earlier 
or later than the hours at which other 
places of business in the neighborhood 
open and close ; the sale of pure ** spirits 
—any adulteration thereof subjecting the 
seller to both fine and imprisonment— with 
other provisions of like scope and charac- 
ter. Further, let there be local option in 
wards, towns, etc. The ballot always to 
be ‘от free liquor,” or “for no liquor." 
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GROVER CLEVELAND, BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
CANDIDATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, CANDIDATE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES. 


HE political campaign that in- 

volves the election of a President 
for the next four years, on the close of 
Mr. Harrison's term, is now fairly 
opened. We have two *' Richmonds " 
in the field, or two renominated gentle- 
men who have been the nation's helms- 
men, and two others who represent 
leading popular interests. Of Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Cleveland the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL has given liberal mention 
at the time of their first candidacy, and 
the newspapers are so full of their 
respectivé personalities and perform- 
ances, both in and out of office, that it 
were superfluous to adda word. That 
the Republicans named Benjamin Har- 
rison and the Democrats Grover Cleve- 
land so enthusiastically would imply 
that they were at a loss for better or 
more ‘‘available” men. 

The Prohibitionists assembled in Cin- 
cinnati June 29, for the purpose of 
giving evidence to their views on na- 
tional affairs. With an assembly of 
delegates from all parts of the country, 
upward of one thousand strong, it is 
fair to infer that they represent an in- 
fluence in the general community by 
no means insignificant. The fact that 
in 1884 151,809 votes were cast for St. 
John, and in 1888 Clinton B. Fisk re- 
ceived 250,290 votes, shows a growth in 
public sentiment concerning tbe ad- 
ministration of national and state 
affairs that should cause the party 
leaders to reflect somewhat on a pos- 
sible outcome in the near future. 

The Cincinnati convention nominated 
as standard-bearer in the Presidential 
contest John Bidwell, of California. 
This gentleman is a native of Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, and is in his 
seventy-third year. His parents were 
of New England stock, but tbe boy, 
from his youth, had a strain in his na- 
ture impelling him to migration. At 
the age of twenty he turned his face 
west ward, and settled in what was then 
the frontier State of Iowa. A little 
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later he went to Kansas, where he 
earned a livelihood as a teacher. Thence 
he went among the earliest tide of set- 
tlers to California. The Mexican war 
broke out shortly after his arrival, and 
young Bidwell went to the front as a 
lieutenant. He served till the close of 
the war, aud was mustered out with the 
rank of major. He was a Senator in 
the first Legislature of the new State of 
California. He became a soldier again 
in 1863, when the Governor gave him 
the command of the Fifth Brigade of 
California militia, and he retained tbat 
position to the end of the war. In 1864 
he was elected to Congress, and served 
as Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. He declined a renomination at 
the end of his term, and devoted him- 
self to business pursuits. In 1890, how- 
ever, he was, contrary to his wish, 
made Prohibition candidate for Gover- 
nor of California. He was defeated, 
but his ringing speeches during the cam- 
paign won for him the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of every Prohibitionist voter 
іп the-State. Gen. Bidwell has the dis- 
tinction of owning one of the largest 
farms in the country—a tract of 25,000 
acres. He found a party of Indians 
upon it when he acquired it, and they 
have been his chargeever since Hehas 
seen that their physical wants were al- 
ways supplied, while his wife has taught 
them to read and has conducted religi- 
ous services for them. 

The portrait shows the rugged fea- 
tures of a dominant individuality—a 
character developed and matured amid 
conditions that required earnestness, 
positive conviction, force, and industry. 
Strong in practical discernment to an 
unusual degree, he has also an intui- 
tional sense that aids in the formation 
of judgments. His moral nature appears 
well developed, giving us especially an 
impression of very decided opinions as 
to the truth or principle involved in a 
matter. Heisasturdy man indeed as 
concerns his convictions. There is a 
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solid, enduring constitution indicated 
in the physiognomy, splendid breathing 
power, great tenacity in bearing up 
against trials and misfortunes of ‘all 
sorts. Heis a man of clear purpose, 
and devoted to that purpose from the 
hour of its undertaking He may get 
the name of a ‘one idea man " in cer- 
tain circles, but his intellect is too broad 
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able character, and made up of various 
elements that express in a more signifi- 
cant manner the dissatisfaction of cer- 
tain important classes of our population 
with the course of either the Republican 
or Democratic methods. The Farmers’ 
Alliance and the Knights «f Labor ap- 
pear to be prominent in the policy that 
the People's Party would inaugurate, 


JOHN BIDWELL, 
CANDIDATE OF THE TEMPERANCE PARTY, 


not to take in a wide field of considera- 
tion. 

James B. Weaver, as the candidate of 
the People’s Party, may be said to repre- 
sent a movement for the formation -of a 
Third Party, inasmuch as the meeting 
at Omaha, July 2, was really of a formid- 
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and for a first convention gathered to 
express its will in relation to the course 
that should govern in the management 
of our national concerns, it seemed an 
affair that can not be overlooked. Asa 
New York evening newspaper of prom- 
inence said: 
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"The People's Party Cor vention was 
the most largely attended and most 
thoroughly representative national gath- 
ering which any Third Party has ever 
got together. All sections of the coun- 
try sent delegates, and the delegates 
were full of enthusiasm. Thedominant 
tone of the assembly was discontent 
with existing condition s." 
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belief in the expediency of governn ent 
control over railways, telegraphs, etc. 
The general spirit of its declarations is 
toward paternalism in government, a 
spirit that assumes conditions of equi- 
librium and integrity in office-holding 
that we deem not warranted by our his- 
tory, or the history of any nation. 

Mr. Weaver has been before the 


JAMES B. WEAVER, 
CANDIDATE OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


Of course all economists who are ac- 
«ustomed to the old methods of protec- 
tion, a single coin standard, the gold 
basis, and the existing status of private 
corporate privilege, find little to favor 
in the open and free declarations of this 
‘Omaha demonstration, with its appeal 
for'a paper currency, free coinage, a 
grand scheme of national loans, and 
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American public already as an aspirant 
for the honors of the Presidency. In 
1880 he was the candidate of the so- 
called Greenback Party, and then 1e- 
ceived 350,000 votes. 

A sketch of him was published then 
in which his career was reviewed. He 
is a native'of Dayton, Ohio, about fifty- 
nine years of age. Obtaining what 
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education he could in the rude schools 
of that early time he chose law as his 
pursuit, and after a courte of study at 
the Cincinnati Law School commenced 
practice in 1854. When the late war 
began he enlisted asa private soldier, 
but was elected lieutenant of the com- 
pany. Heserved in many of the lead- 
ing battles in the army of the Missis- 
sippi, and rapidly advanced to the 
position of Colonel. ‘‘ For gallant and 
meritorious services" he was breveted 
Brigadier General May 22, 1866 Later, 
Mr. Weaver has filled places of trust 
and authority and taken prominent 
part in politics, for the most part asa 
Nationalist. In 1878 he was elected to 
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Congress, and during his two years in 
Washington he was active in measures 
for the promotion of a free currency, 
Opposing earnestly the National Bank 
system, and advocating economical and 
reformatory legislation. Physically 
and mentally Mr. Weaver is a man of 
energy and spirit, much above the aver- 
age, and doubtless would strive to ac- 
complish something of permanent im- 
portance in behalf of his special affili- 
ation, should he by a “иску” chance 
drop into the seat of office at Wash- 
ington. This eventuality is, however, 
among the very improbable of occur- 
rences this year, whatever the People’s 
Party may in the future accomplish. 


PHYSICAL MORALS. 


The direct logical conclusion drawn 
from the principle laid down as funda- 
mental to ethics: that morals extends 
as far as human freedom, places obedi- 
encetothoselaws which control the phys- 
ical organism as fully in the rank of 
moral duty or obligation as on those 
which grow out of the associations of 
men, and involve the higher interests of 
thesocial organism. Thechief distinction 
of this principle from others is, that it 
makes the source of moral obligation 
extra-human, far above and beyond 
mere human laws, whether civil, relig- 
ious or opinionative. It makes duty 
wider. It is God at the centre control- 
ling absolutely all those orders of being 
which are always subject to all their 
laws, and holding his higher and more 
complex order, man, through law, asfar 
as law is absolute, and through responsi- 
bility as far as he is not subject to all 
law. 

This last position may not be 
clearly apprehended at first. The laws 
of gravitation are absolute. Every par- 
ticle of matter is attracted to every 
other particle in the material universe 
with a force which bears a never vary- 
ing relation to distance. Matter is also 
subject to well-defined and never-vary- 
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ing laws of motion. Chemical affinity 
presents no variation. The phenome- 
na of heat and electricity, so far as 
known, are absolutely subject to their 
laws. Then why not man? We an- 
swer: he is, and yet he is not, First, 
every function which he is constituted 
to perform is as absolutely subject to 
laws as matter, and even in breaking 
the laws he does not evade them, but 
is subject still. Infraction is not eva- 
sion, for the punishment which follows 
demonstrates subjection to Jaw even 
here. Second, there are several de- 
partments in human nature, each of 
which has its own set of laws. Several 
of these departments are directly antag- 
onistic. Each suggests a line of con- 
duct or action in harmony with itself. 
Several courses of action are open. 
Oaly one can be followed. If you fol- 
low any one you obey its laws, and are 
thus far absolutely subject to Јат. But 
in doing this you will inaugurate cer- 
tain other conditions which violate 
the laws of other departments. This 
violation is punished in turn, which 
shows subjection even here. There is 
no possibility of escape. Summing up 
all this we have this conclusion : that 
whatever man does isdone in accord- 
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ance with Jaw; yet there are certain 
laws growing out of the mutual rela- 
tions of these several departments 
which are not so absolute. They may 
be broken. Here, then, is a degree of 
freedom, and the only kind of freedom, 
from law which mankind possesses. 
Isit mystery? Itis nevertheless a fact. 
Prof. Ladd, we believe, leaves the ques- 
tion of freedom as an undeniable fact, 
but questions whether it is explicable. 
This is the latest view, and, perhaps, 
the best. Now, our first principle is 
that responsibility to God exists where- 
ever this exemption from law occurs. 
And if we can demonstrate that this 
kind of exemption or freedom belongs 
in part to the laws of our physical or- 
ganism, we also demonstrate that moral 
responsibility attaches to such laws as 
fully as it does to those which grow out 
of the relations of man to man in social 
intercourse. This task is easy; for all 
humanity is a living, suffering witness 
to the fact that physical laws may be 
broken. Various morbid states, and 
even death, occurs under certain con- 
ditions, which we might avoid by care 
and forethought. This is enough. 

But, is there no difference in the 
kind of responsibility ? We see none 
whatever. All natural laws are equally 
divine and binding, having for their 
origin the same Creative Will, and for 
their end or object, one and the same 
thing, human good. We can see no 
distinction of kind. If God, who is 
the centre and source of all things, 
commands, through natural law the 
preservation of this body, are you not 
bound by the most sacred obligation to 
preserve it% This question, abstracted 
from all circumstances; put to anyone, 
will always evoke an unequivocal 
affirmative. Then. what kind of obli- 
gation, what kind of responsibility, 
what kind of duty is it, if not moral! 

The history of ethics shows that ;.hysi- 
cal injunctions have always formed a 
prominent part of practical morals. 
The Jews required abstinence from fats 
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and blood and the flesh of swine, and 
held their use as an abomination. They 
had their baths and purifications and 
fasts. In the Orient, where philosophy 
first began, we find traces of physical 
morals. It was not cultured there, but 
sacrifice, union with the absolute Spirit, 
through subduction of the body, was 
the highest object of the Brahman and 
Hindoo. This gave rise to fastings and 
ablutions, and, in some cases, to flagel- 
lations and self-mutilation. Greek phil- 
osophy. which came from the East, i8 
colored with Oriental ideas. We find 
the same distinction of body and spirit, 
and the same attachment of all evils to 
the body. The body must be subdued. 
Temperance in all things physical, plain 
food, poor clothing, baths, abstinence 
from wine and all lustful pleasures, and, 
in some cases, almost fanatical exposure 
to extremes of heat and cold, grew out 
of it. The philosophy of Jesus was pre- 
eminently the philosophy of faith and 
charity. The body was lost for a time 
in oblivion, and only the grarder ele- 
ments of human character were felt. 
But Paul, a Roman by culture, intro- 
duced the original Greco-Oriental dis- 
tinction of flesb and spirit, and in his 
letters to the churches, forbids drunk- 
enness, rioting, and other vices of a 
similar kind. Mediæval Christianity 
encouraged asceticism, and a peculiar 
sanctity attached to the Stylites saint. 
Now, the question occurs: Were all 
these notions of antiquity false, or, on 
the other hand, were they only part of 
the truth ? 

The Christian moralist shudders at 
suicide. It is almost an unpardonable 
sin. Yet,taking it all in all, it is simply 
throwing away the opportunities of life, 
through destruction of the physical or- 
ganism. Simply this, and nothing 
more. If suicide is a grave moral 
evil, what аге we to вау of those lusts 
aud vices, which, by their very nature, 
bring death in the prime of life and 
render the little moiety of being left a 
curse instead of a blessing; an existence, 
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indeed, but nearly devoid of opportuni- 
ties for good, and without the power to 
improve what it does possess. They 
also are moral evils. And what are we 
to say of those exposures to cold, moist- 
ure, bad air, and of those irregulari- 
ties in dress and diet, which inaugurate 
disease, thus shortening life and render- 
ing us unfit for our several duties dur- 
ing & large section of ourlives. The 
principle is one and the same. It is 
throwing away the gift of life, and its 
possibilities for good. If one is mora], 
the rest are also. 

But it may be urged that the evil of 
suicide lies in the total destruction of 
life, and the consequent total loss of 
power to do theduties which grow out 
of the higher section of human char- 
actcr—a power which, in the case of 
vices and irregularities, is still left us. 
The answer is clear in the face of scien- 
tific truth. Body and mind are closely 
correlated. Mental life is but the ex- 
pression of physicai life. Moral life, in 
every phase, depends upon the state of 
the physical organism. Every disturb- 
ance of the physical functions is im- 
mediately followed by alike disturbance 
of mental function. This consideration 
makes physical morals much more im- 
portant, because the very possibility of 
complete moral life depends upon the 
intactness of the body and the integrity 
of allits functions. The ancient pro- 
verb of making the body a ‘‘temple of 
theliving God," is becoming a grand 
modern ideal. 

Another consideration related to this, 
adds still more to the bod y'simportance. 
АН laws are inter. related and mutually 
aidant. Then, if the conditions which 
make moral life possible in the relations 
of man to man, are wholly physical in 
their origin, of what character are those 
conditions—moral, or wholly indiffer- 
ent? To illustrate: It is universally 
acknowledged that no man shall in 
anywise abridge the enjoyments of 
another. Every one has an inalienable 
right to all the happiness possible to his 
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nature in its highest development, and 
most harmonious environment. Every 
man who abridges this right in a fellow- 
man, is guilty of a grave moral evil. 
This right is double, relating, first, to 
development, and second, to environ- 
ment, and not only are mature men 
and women its possessors, but children 
as well, for the essence of this right lies, 
not in years but in separate, distinct ex- 
istence. Now the laws of heredity 
transmit to children the parental char- 
acteristics, physical and mental, and 
the fact that child-life must be passed 
under the paternal roof makes paternal 
environment and child environment 
one and the same. Now the applica- 
tion: If by drinking, by lusts and 
vices, by exposures, by improper dress 
or diet (whose effects are purely physi- 
cal) you induce weakness and dis- 
ease in yourself and thus transmit 
them to children, what consideration 
can make you innocent? The child's 
very physical and mental organism is 
affected for evil, and beyond all possi- 
bility of amendment, for, though its 
constitution may be strengthened and 
developed, the possibility of develop- 
ment in such an organism is much less 
than in one more nearly perfect. It is 
loss, and an irremediable loss to the 
child. If it were possible to transmit 
character to a child by a mere volition 
this consideration would add but little 
force to our position, but since bodily 
condition so largely determines heredity 
are you not morally bound to make 
yourself pure and sound in body, and 
to develop yourself to the best pbysical 
condition possible? Thus much for de- 
velopment. By disease and its conse- 
quences you are rendered unfit for your 
duties at home. You certainly can not 
provide as well for the child’s enjoy- 
ment and education, and your example 
before him may be detrimental in the 
extreme. If you reap dishonor the 
child shares it. The child is at your 
mercy. It is often robbed of its birth- 
right to honor and happiness. 
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Another example : Itis acknowledged 
by allthatevery man has an inalien- 
able right to the results of his own labor, 
and to the benefits which arise from a 
true association with his fellows. This 
is a sacred birthright. By exposures, 
by vices and irregularities, you become 
an invalid, with no hope of permanent 
recovery. Perhaps you have a family 
dependent upon you for support. You 
can no 'onger support them or yourself. 
The result is that you become a charge 
upon some one. If upon your family, 
their energies are overtaxed, their rec- 
reations curtailed, and the sunshiny 
spirit of a healthy family is replaced by 
the shadow of sadness and gloom. If 
upon others, they must apply part of 
their labors to your sustenance, receiv- 
ing nothing in return Cases of this 
kind are by no means rare. We repeat : 
If the conditions which make moral 
life possible in the relations of man to 
man are wholly physical, asinthe cases 
just given, of what character are these 
conditions? А duty of some kind lies in 
them, and if a duty at all, is it not 
moral? If disobedience toa purely phys- 
ical law renders at absolutely impossible 
to fulfill a purely moral law, what char- 
acter attaches to obedience to that phys- 
ical law if not a moral character? We 
ought to learn the lesson in morals 
taught by the author of “Rugby,” 
that there is no section of human 
character and life in which we can 
call action indifferent, Lut we should 
feel a deep responsibility in all 
things. 

One more view demands attention. 
Since we have shown in our funda- 
mentals that a moral sense or sense of 
responsibility, or of oughtness must be 
present before an action can be ac- 
counted moral, it may be doubted 
whether the condemnations of con- 
science really extend to the class of in- 
fractions of which we are treating, and, 
asa logical consequence from this, it 
may be doubted whether such infrac- 
tions really assume a moral character. 
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Analysis of the moral sense must an- 


swer this. Conscience is emotion, nov 
judgment. Intellect judges. It per- 
ceives the departure from the Jaw, and 
shows that it is notin accordance with 
the intention of nature. Here its work 
ceases. We say, then, that the act is 
wrong, that it ought not to be done In 
saying this, what is it that condemns, if 
not conscience? Butit might be expe- 
diency or self-interest. We Jove pleas- 
ureand hate pain. Perhaps it is this 
which condemns. But what more oc- 
curs in condemning theft and murder ? 
We shall be arrested, our liberties de- 
stroyed, tried, condemned, disgraced, 
and perhaps hanged. Self.interest con- 
demns these also. But we say that 
conscience condemns murder and theft. 
So it does, and we say further that it 
condemns not only these, but every de- 
parture from natural law, when the 
mind sees it to be a departure. Self- 
interest condemns in its way, but when- 
ever the peculiar idea of ought enters a 
judgment it is conscience which con- 
trols the judgment. The sphere of 
conscience is unlimited. It extends 
as far as human freedom, and its 
condemnations attach to wrongs in 
the physical section of human nature 
as fully as to those in the higher sec- 
tions. 

Little more remains to besaid. Hu- 
man liberty and human conscience ex- 
tend to the laws of the physica] organism, 
and these laws are just as divine and 
binding as any others; and morals ex- 
tend as far as freedom and conscience 
extend. 

The application of these principles is 
short and easy. The hygienic laws must 
be obeyed. All the laws upon which 
health and physical soundness depend 
ought to beobeyed. A sacredness should 
attach to them, and all the nobler forces 
of human character should be brought 
to bear upon them, to secure their ful- 
fillment. Further, the body should be 
developed to its highest degree of per- 
fection in order to secure the best mani- 
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festation- of mind, and insure the per- 
formance of every other duty. These 
two things, hygiene and physical cul- 
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ture, comprehend all of physical morals, 
and morals covers the whole ground of 
both. JOHN WILLIAM SHULL. 


THREE CRIMINALS CONTRASTED. 


sa HE lifeof vice or crime writes its 


characters upon the face in re- 
cognizable form." This statement seems 
to have its exceptions. Weare occasion- 
ally pointed to the perpetrators of a 
terrible deed, and asked to find the indi 
cations of a wicked disposition in the 
face. Sometimes it is true that there is 
not the forehead “ villainously low," 
referred to by the poet, but if the man's 
life were for years a record of depraved 
acts, an examination of his head may 
be trusted to reveal weaknesses and de- 
fects of an important nature, and with 
a direct relation to the kind of crime of 
which he is guilty. 

Within a few months the newspapers 
have had much to say concerning two 
or three men, whose crimes were of a 
most revolting nature, and planned and 
carried out with the skill of superior 
intelligence. One of these, Frederick 
Deeming, was executed in Australia last 
May for the murder of two wives and 
four children. The circumstances of 
these crimes are too inhuman for recital 
here, although they have been published 
far and wide in the daily press. 

The portrait of this monster villain, 
which we publish, shows a far more in- 
viting exterior than most of his ‘‘ pic- 
tures," as found in the current prints. 
When the photograph was taken, 
Deeming must have been in one of his 
happiest moods, and for the time, at 
least, had thrown aside the ‘‘ sinister ex- 
pression " that was commonly worn. He 
is deseribed as a commonplace looking 
man, given to ''bold and braggart" 
mauners, yet good-natured withal, and 
capable of impressing those who admire 
show and pretension, with a very fa- 
vorable idea of his importance and 
capability. 

A close inspection of the face does not 
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win the expert observer. There are 
elements of unbalance in it, of uncul- 
ture and positive viciousness. The 
mouth suggests craft and selfishness, and 
the nose is wanting in dignity and force. 
The eyes seem attractive, but we are told 
that there was a chilling, steely glare in 
their light blue expression that made 
people feel uncomfortable at times. The 
head shows great breadth in the base 
and temporal region ; the selfish nature 
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FREDERICK DEEMING. 


must have been very strong. The ad- 
venturous life the man had led from 
boyhood, his dissolute, sea roving 
career could not but have developed 
that nature, and made it master of his 
disposition. 

Another portrait, showing Deeming's 
head in "three quarter" view, suggests 
a forehead somewhat receding, rather 
pointed at the crown, and depressed at 
Veneration and Benevolence— a state of 
development, in moral respects, that one 
would expect on the basis of the man's 
history. The large coarse chin intimates 
a strong social nature, but with such a 
"training" could we expect it to be re- 
fined, delicateor admirable in any way ? 
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Onthis side of the Atlantic, where 
the event occurred that had for its chief 
agent Dr. Thatcher Graves, a more de- 
tailed account of the man and hiscrime 
has ob:ained currency than that of 
Deeming, so that we need not refer to 
its circumstances, other than by men 
tioning that itisa case of wife murder 
also. In Dr. Graves, however, we have 
a man of very different type from the 
subject of our preceding remarks. He 
is well educated, of refined appearance, 
and stood well in society. The portrait 
given herewith suggests a temperament 
of superior quality and an active brain, 
The perceptive elements being in 
marked excess, gives a promptness and 
readiness that would impress most peo- 


THATCHER GRAVES. 


ple with the idea that Graves wasa 
bright smart mau and quite above the 
average. The hair is disposed in a way 
to mask the outline of the head, but we 
think that what is seen of its contour 
intimates want of that true poise that 
contributes manliness and stability to 
character. The ear is set very low, 
making an unusually wide basal angle, 
a feature that in itself accompanies 
strong development of the physical 
forces and instincts. We judge the 
parts back of the ear to be full, giving 
to the character boldness and irrita- 
bility, a manner inclined to obtrusive- 
ness and a quick temper. The signs of 
a ready intuitive capacity to under- 
stand people and to adapt himself to 
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them are seen. If the picture is at all 
faithful in its forehead limning Dr. 
Graves should have been known for his 
readiness, understanding of character, 
his facility of speech, and his shrewd- 
ness in getting on ‘(ће right side" of 
those whose favor he sought. He could 
be the courteous, refined gentleman on 
occasion, and make a deep impression 
in the drawing room. There is an ap- 
parent fullnessof the temples from the 
ear level upward, so that while the ac- 
quisitive and self-preferring instincts 
are strong, those qualities that are in- 
terested 1n the ethical relations are not 
lacking. Centrally the head seems to 
be flattened or depressed, a condition 
that suggests want of the higher moral 
sensibilities. Such ап organization 
would probably show sympathetic, 
emotional impulses, but they would 
not be characterized by deep or abid- 
ing sentiment. On occasion, approba- 
tiveness might impel him to a con- 
spicuous exhibition of philanthropic 
zeal; but he would expecta reward to fol- 
low sooner or later that would confer sub- 
stantial advantages. А self seeking 
man this, but of a very different class 
from Deeming. One has only to com- 
pare the pictures as we have them to 
discern the marked difference. 

A very different type from either is 
the man who has become the subject of 
world-wide execration because of his 
attempts to destroy life and property 
by wholesale. The ''Anarchist," the 
" Socialist,” who asseris independence 
of the received order of things, and 
points to murderous instrumentality as 
his way of “regulating” society and 
getting his '' rights," has an unbalanced, 
erratic, nervous, constitution. He looks 
the disordered, unnatural man he is. 
The artist's pencil in portraying Rava- 
chol, has doubtless caught the spirit. of 
his subject, and so the rough drawing 
is effective, There is an uncivilized 
leer in the expression. He looks Malay- 
ish, and suggests therun-amuck methods 
of those barbarians of the Asian penin- 
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sular. The hair is positively insane. Such 
men are unsafe elements anywhere. 
They have been born and bred amid in- 
fluences that make for permanent brain 
disorder. There is a fever in their blood 
that stirs them to acts of lawlessness and 
outrage. 

Originally the stock might have been 
good, but it has become gravely per- 
verted and warped, and а low type of 
the moto-bilious temperament imparts 
a melancholic and pessimistic caste to 
their view of life. They are ripe for 
desperate acts. All who come in con- 
tact with them realise this, and the decent 
and law abiding strive to keep apart 
from them as dangerous characters. 


RAVACHOL. 


Men of the Ravachol type may flout 
certain great axiomatic principles as 
their governing stimuli, but their reason- 
ing sense is confused, rambling and in- 
coherent. These men are not actuated, 
like thet wo murderers wehavedescribed, 
by motives of ‘personal gain, of ‘selfish 
indulgence, their aim is far higher per 
se ; it embraces the community in which 
they move, the want and squalor *of 
which they are in daily contact. They 
declare that they would deliver their 
fellows from their wretchedness, and 
do it quickly—at a stroke. They lack 
practical insight ; they can not see how 
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society is penetrated with certain great 
methods of action, and how its develop- 
ment is a matter of law. They indulge 
in theories, but lose sight of the logical 
absurdity that lies at the basis of their 
theorization, and are impatient of any 
cool, deliberate attempt to set them 
right. They areselfsufficient and arro- 
gant, assuming to teach where tley 
need instruction. The mental state is - 
that of undevelopment ; they are in the 
adolescent period, with its caprices and 
humors, fed and stimulated by danger- 
ous impressions and a vicious, turbulent 
environment. Ravachol exhibits in a 
conspicuous way the resultant of heri- 
tage, pernicioug training, and wicked 
example, and emphasizes afresh the 
necessity of sound and methodical moral 
teaching as an established order in 
civilized society. D. 
— dá 4$ ———————— 


“AVERAGE” PEOPLE. 


THE genius soars far to the fountain 
That feeds the snow-cap in the sky; 
But though our wings break in the flying, 
And though our souls faint in the trying, 
Our flight can not follow so high; 
And the eagle swoops not from the mountain 
To answer the ground-bird’s low cry. 


The world has a gay guerdon ready 
To hail the fleet foot in the race; 
But on the dull highway of duty, 
Aloof trom the pomp and the beauty, 
The stir and the chance of the chase, 
Are toilers, with step true and steady, 
Pursuing their wearisome pace. 


False prowess and noisy insistence 
May capture the garrulous throng. 
- But the ‘‘ average " father and brother, 
The home-keeping sister and mother, 
Grown gentle and patient and strong, 
Shall learn in the fast-nearing distance 
Wherein life’s awards have been wrong. 
Then here's to the "average people, ” 
The makers of home and its rest; 
To them the world turns fora blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best, 
Birds build if they will in the steeple, 
But safer the eaves for a nest. 
Harper's Bazar. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUOTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


—— 9 — 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 


PHRENOLOGY A TRUE GUIDE TO 
SUCCESS. 


66 ES, I admit it all may be true ; 
but of what good is it?” 

The speaker, a large-framed, well- 
built man of about 40, whose every ap- 
pearance was that of a thoroughly 
practical business man, had just been 
listening to a somewhat earnest plea for 
the truth of Phrenology by an intimate 
friend, who was younger than himself, 
but possessed of a more enthusiastic dis- 
position. 

“ Yes I know it is all reasonable 
enough, and, as you say, it bas been 
proved; but of what good is it f’ 

“ Now, Mr. Seaton, you wouldn't ask 
that question if you had studied Phrenol- 
ogy, aud understood it; but І сар prove to 
you that it may be put toa practical use, 
for I have personal knowledge of sev- 
eral cases where it has been. You re- 
member Charlie Green i" 

* Yes, I remember him well, poor, 
weak headed fellow; he went into a 
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dozen different kinds of business here, 
and couldn't even make a living at any 
of them. What ever became of bim ti" 

“ Why, he is in Massachusetts now, 
getting a salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. He has charge of over 
a thousand workmen, and is giving the 
best of satisfaction. The last time he 
failed here he wasquite discouraged and 
disheartened, and Joe Atwood advised 
him to go to a phrenologist and find out 
what he was fitted for. After a while 
he did so, and the phrenologist told him 
that he would never succeed in doing 
business for himself, that he must work 
for somebody else, and that the best 
thing he could do would be to get the 
control or oversight of a body of пер. 
Soon after he heard of thissituation and 
applied for it. They gave him a trial, 
and he has proved himself so competent 
that they have now given him an inter- 
est in the business." 

* Well, I'm glad, for I liked Charlie. 
But how did Joe Atwood ever come to 
know anything about Phrenology i" 

"It was in this way: You remember 
when he was engaged to Carrie Snow t" 

be Yes.” 

‘* Well, I was present and saw them 
at a lecture one evening, and Carrie, 
along with others, went to the platform 
and had her head examined. The next 
day Joe went to him for an examina- 
tion, and while there asked him in a 
joking way what kind of a woman he 
should select for a wife. The phrenolo- 
gist mentioned some of the qualities a 
woman should possess in order to be 
adapted to him, and then Joe asked him 
if one of the young ladies whom he had 
examined the evening before (describing 
Carrie Snow) was adapted to him. The 
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phrenologist to'd him that she was not; 
and he also added that it would require 
a man of a very peculiar organization 
to live happily with her. Joe never paid 
any attention to it, He went with her 
just the same. About a month after, the 
engagement, for some reason, was 
broken, and within a few weeks she was 
married to Mr. Clark. Soon after, when 
Joe heard what an unhappy life they 
were living, he thought of wbat the 
phrenologist had told him, and when he 
heard later they had separated, he began 
to believe in what had been told him. 
Soon after this he sent his photograph; 
along with thatofa young lady in whom 


he was somewhat interested, and who 


he thought possessed some of the quali- 
ties the phrenologist had mentioned, 
to the phrenological office in New York. 
In return he received a description of 
his own and of her character, and was 
advised that he and this lady were as 
nearly mated as any couple could rea- 
sonably hope to be. Joe then opened 
the campaign in earnest, and was suc- 
cessful, too, and he now has one of 
the happiest homes in the city. So, 
you see, these are two instances where 
Phrenology has been put to a practical 
use." 

** Yes, but I am too old for it to be of 
any use to me. Yousee I have a pleas- 
ant home and am pretty well situated 
in business and I don't believe it will 
pay me to bother with it." 

“ Now, Mr. Seaton, I think in this 
you mistake. Were you not speaking 
something about your oldest son, 
Harry, the other day f" 

“I may have, for I have been wor- 
ried about him for some time. I had 
hoped he would succeed me in my busi- 
ness, but he does not seem to be in- 
clined at all that way. He seems to 
think more of school and of books. In 
fact, he is just like his mother—you 
know she was a school teacher; and 
then I am afraid he is getting the least 
bit wild.” 
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‘Then phrenology is just what you 
need to help you out of your difficulty. 
It will show you what he is fitted for in 
life, and it will show you how to train 
him so he will grow up into true man- 
hood. If you had possessed a knowl- 
edge of phrenology when you began 
life for yourself, you would not be 
troubled about him now, but instead 
you might have so brought him up that 
he would be eagerly waiting for the 
time when he should enter iuto business 
with you.” 

** Do you truly believe all that?” 

"Believe it? I know it. There are 
thousands of teachers and parents to- 
day who are making use of phrenology 
in training and governing children, and 
they are using it with success. It is 
very important, too, that it should be 
applied early in life, even before the 
child’s education is fairly begun, for in 
this age nearly every one must be a 
specialist in his work in order to meet 
with any great success, and so it is im- 
portant that the child should be edu- 
cated along those lines he is to pur- 
sue in life and not be taught that of 
which he will make no use. And you 
can make useof it in your business, you 
are desling with men every day and 
the better you "understand them the 
more successful you will be in trans- 
acting business with them. Oh, I tell 
you, Mr. Seaton, we all can make use 
of it. . 

‘“‘The more thoroughly we know and 
understand ourselves, the betier and 
truer lives we can live. If we know 
where we are liable to fail when tempted, 
we can avoid the temptation, and can so 
cultivate our faculties that we shall 
grow stronger and be better able to re- 
sist. And then, in the world to come, 
we are to be rewarded according to what 
we have done here. 

** Yes, I believe that Phrenology is the 
most, or one of the most important aids 
we have in making use of the talents 
God has given us, and—but it is getting 
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late, it is time I was home, so I sball 
have to bid you good night." 

"[ am sorry you can not remain 
longer; but let mesay to you before you 
go that I am resolved to investigate the 
subject, for I am inclined now to think 
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that what you say is true, and if it is, 
then it is every man's duty both to him- 
self and to his family, and if he is-a 
follower of God, he owes it to Him to 
thoroughly acquaint himself with Phre- 


nology. Good night !" 
W. A. REYNOLDS. 


99. 4 ————————— 


AN OPEN CONFESSION, 


OR THE INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY ON ONE YOUNG WOMAN'S THOUGHTS, 


YOUNG girl sits musing aloud. 

Her words are too good to be 

lost, therefore we will be pardoned for lis- 
tening : 

"T have just received my phrenologi- 
cal description. Whatdoesitsay? ‘You 
are a medium type or specimen of the 
human family.’ Hum, quite plain! 
neither high nor low—better that than 
the latter. 

“t Ате capable of improvement and 
development to a still higher type of 
womanhood. Indeed, any one is. 
‘Though not angelic in nature or feel- 
ing, you are far enough removed from. 
grossness or mere animalism to be sus- 
ceptible to refining influences, and are 
disposed to be gentle and ladylike in 
your general deportment. 

** * Y ou can be the architect of your 
own character, by choosing and willing 
to exercise whatever faculties or propen- 
sities you choose; and the mission of 
Phrenology is in teaching you what to 
exercise and how to do it. . 

“Your love of nature is strong, and it 
will be well for you if you can concen- 
trate it upon some worthy man, and 
settle down to home life. Ithink that 
is the best sphere or position in life for 
you to occupy, and you could be a good 
help.mate to your husband, either in 
domestic or business life. 

i t Cultivate concentration of your 
mind upon one thing at a time ; bethor- 
ough, patient and attentive to details ; do 
not hurry over things, or havetoo many 
things to attend to at onceif you can 
possibly avoid it. 

* ' Make a study of Physiognomy ; it 
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will help you in many ways, and once 
you get the alphabet of it, your own ob- 
servation and experience will carry you 
right along in the acquirement of fur- 
ther knowledge.’ 

“If I ama medium typeof humanity, 
I will make myself one of a higher; I 
will be the architect of my character, and 
so mold it by the teachings of this won- 
derful science and the help of God, to 
fill the highest niche it is possible for 
me. I will aim high, for 


** *If you would hit the mark, you mustaim alittle 

&bove it ; . 

Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of 
earth.’ 

“I must clip here, nurture there, 
guiding all with the strong reins of 
truth and right. Not only must I culti- 
vate my moral nature, but also my іл- 
tellectual and .physical being. The 
measurement of intellect, by the weight 
of good health keeping the even balance 
and making the moral tone easier to 
&cquire. 

“I must not exercise one or more fac- 
ulties too much and others too little, or 
I will become one sided and deformed. 
I must learn to use my brain and body 
correctly. 

“What a grand mission thisis! To 
help men and women better their earthly 
condition, and, therefore, gain for them 
higher and their true places in the next 
world. This ascendency over self is the 
highest good man can do, for he notonly 
helps himself, but thousands of others. 
Those who come in daily contact with 
him will be influenced, in a measure, 
often unconsciously, for we absorb some- 
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what of the nature of all our environ- 
ments, be they men, animals or objects ; 
then his nature will leave its mark upon 
posterity, and mankind will be all the 
better for the development of one man. 
* Strange how this one infinitesimal 
part of the world can throw so much 
power about it! Butitcan. It grows 
wider and wider, enlarging circles in 
centrifugal motion until thelast cycle is 
beyond the ken of man. Ог іё тірі be 
likened to & small stream flowing on 
into broader rivers, widening and spread- 
ing outward and onward into many 
branches, each with its tributaries. The 
approximate whole can not be resolved. 
"The phrenologist says, I would 
do well to marry. I will not sit down 
with hands folded, awaiting the time I 
may be married, but will concentrate my 
mind and strength upon those things at 
hand, doing whatever my hands find to 


do, continuing with the little things, ` 


thus to strengthen my powers for any 
of the important things that may appear 
in my path, and if I ever do marry, my 
time, if well filled in the interim, will 
make me more fit to meet the momen- 
tous and heaven ordained duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood, and be better able 
to bequeath to those who come after me 
strong bodies and minds. 

“Then I must study mankind that I 
may be judiciousin my choice of friends; 
better know how to meet acquaintances 
and strangers in all life’s phases; in my 
business relations I will know with 
whom it is best to negotiate, wil] better 
my condition materially as well asin 
the higher parts, and last will greatly 
increase my language and conversa- 
tional powers, for one well versed in 
human nature will know how to meet 
and what topics will please his com- 
panion ; with this acquired acumen he 
will readily see the virtues and foibles 
of those around him and act toward 
them accordingly. 

“ Phrenology teaches then tact, judg- 
ment, diplomacy. With tbis study I 
will grow. "Were I to take it up to the 
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exclusion of all other sciences, rather 
than narrowing myself, as in the others, 
I would be broadening ; for I would 
perceive, receive and weigh all around 
me, and some that lie in the dim corri- 
dors of the future would be seen by my 
truth-sharpened sight. 

‘* Every man is an open book ; his life 
is laid bare to the keen scientist; his 
inner being can not be covered by out- 
ward seeming ; Phrenology's principles 
are too strong, too basic to beoverturned 
by weak semblances; the reader goes 
too deep to be deceived. What interest- 
ing reading it makes, for not one story 
is like unto another! Mankind is one 
changing, kaleidoscopic panorama. 

“Ооа put a thought into everything 
made which is destined to grow until 
its fulfillment was reached. before its 
time had run out. He has put a thought 
into every human life, many are but a 
jumble of words thrown together with- 
out coherence or punctuation, others 
have the connecting words missing, and 
others lack only the little marks which 
render asentence complete. How many 
of us will have the thoughts we carry, 
well strung, completed with no word or 
mark missing, and the words rounded 
out into beautiful sentences? Ah, how 
many! Would that I could be one of 
those. 

“ Have we understood, do we know 
the thoughts each of us carry? If not 
we must study ourselves, know our- 
selves, our failings and our virtues, 
work each out as should be into higher 
and greater strength, doing well all that 
we can, then we will be filling our sen- 
tences out with the words intended and 
finish the idea implanted in us, and we 
will have gained the first glimmering 
of that thought when we have studied 
Phrenology. 

* Life can not reach fruition at one 
bound, nor by a few attainments, but 
like the apple blossom buds, blossom be- 
comes the tiny apple, then through its 
stages the beautiful, luscious fruit. So we 
must grow, step by step, though shaken 
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by wind and storm; to be better able to 
withstand the severest blast, and pre- 
vent the worm of blight to gnaw its 
devastation, by a full knowledge of and 
ihe use to which our faculties could be 
applied. 

“ This study of self, its cultivation and 
its preservation is grander than all 
earthly studies after religion, only sec- 
ond to that since it is a part of it, and it 
would teach religion to enlightened 
minds who would not embrace religion 
by itself. Its mission is not only two- 
fold but manifold. 
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“ Phrenology opens to the student 
every hour some new delight, some new 
inspiraticn, like a well-spring of joy, 
bubbling up ever of its pure, limpid 
waters. Longfellow well said : 

*** How wretched is the man, with honors crowned 
Who, having not the one thing needful found, 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown.’ 

* And he must have been thinking of 
Phrenology when he thus wrote, for 
that man who has discovered it and 
himself, dies well, though crowned or 
uncrowned with honcrs.” 

HEART'S-EASE, 


——— e 


IS THE “NEW PHRENOLOGY" REALLY OPPOSED TO THE OLD? 


HRENOLOGISTS who have had 
less time and opportunity to de- 
vote to the study of the brain in its path- 
ological state than have physicians who 
make a specialty of diseases of the mind 
and nervous system, have probably all 
wondered why the latter had apparently 
so commonly found symptoms of a posi- 
tive nature connected with lesions in the 
parietal or so called motor region, while 
lesions in the forehead generally gave 
only negative symptoms, expressed by 
some such term as weakening of the in- 
tellect. In other words, they have, 
doubtless, wondered why lesions in the 
parietal or motor area should cause, ac- 
cording to its more exact seat, muscular 
spasm or paralysis in given groups of 
muscles, while lesions in the forehead 
should cause no disturbance or motion. 
Doubtless they have also wondered 
whether the exceptions to these rules, 
on which is based the so-called new 
phrenology versus the old, were they col- 
lected in a compact series, would not be 
numerous, and whether a close analysis 
of the cases would not give many points 
confirmatory of phrenology proper. 

As bearing on the alleged great ser- 
vice the new phrenology (until recently, 
at least, meaning chiefly a knowledge 
of the motor areas) has rendered man- 
kind, particularly in the line of locali- 
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zation of cerebral disease, it may be of 
interest to refer to a recent article by H. 
Oppenheim, Archiv. Fur Psychiatrie 
und Nervenk, XXI. u. XXII., in which 

~he has analyzed twenty-three cases of 
cerebral tumor with autopsy. In only 
two, or at most three, of these could the 
neoplasm be localized by the symptoms 
of paralysis and motor excitation ! 

The tumor might occupy a variety of 
positions, yet bemiplegia be present, al- 
though it is stated that it was more likely 
to be observed the nearer the tumor was 
to the motor area. 

Во much for the infallibility of symp- 
toms pointing to disease in the motor 
area. On the other hand, regarding 
the absence of motor symptoms in dis- 
ease of the anterior brain, Bruns, Verein 
Fur Deutsche Irrenarzte, 1891, had 
found in allof four cases of tumor in 
this region a disturbance of «equilibrium 
or power of balancing similar to so 
ealled cerebellar ataxia; Oppenheim 
had found the same in eighty per cent. 
of his cases, and so on. Of course this 
is not a motor disturbance in the same 
sense that is meant where the so-called 
motor area is disturbed, but it is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the phrenologist that the 
organ of weight can not be denied a seat 
in the frontal region because its lesion 
gives rise to no symptoms. 


‘temperance will 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. J. J. COWAN—PROF. AMOS DEAN. 


Dr. J. J. Cowan, of Conley, Ga., has 
not been known in his professional ca- 
pacity as a phrenologist, merely; but in 
his practice as a physician hasexamined 
many heads phrenologically, and given 
advice which has proved of life-long 
advantage to the recipients, as well as 
to parents. In his advice for the edu- 
cation and training of children he has 
been thorough, practical and conecien- 
tious, appealing to the higher nature, 
and thus making permanent impres- 
sions. He learned phrenology when 
he learned the hygienic practice, and 
both sciences under the tutelage of Dr. 
Samuel Irwin, of Jonesboro, Georgia.* 

Dr. Cowan has been a strong friend 
to human progress in all directions, and 
for nearly fifty years successful in the 
hygienic treatment of disease, and it is 
said of him that none of his patients 
doubt Phrenology. He hasgiven away 
many hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
books on Phrenology and the true way 
of living, procured from the old firm 
of Fowler & Wells. 

Dr. Cowan was born April 8, 1812, 
and is therefore now in his eighty first 
year. His honest earnestness has 
brought upon his head much оррові- 
tion. Hesays: “І believe that nothing 
but Phrenology will bring about true 
temperance. Parents must learn what 
phrenological organs to suppress and 
what organs to encourage before true 
be universal. I 
have not given one particle of medicine 
since I espoused the hygienic and water 
cure treatment, in many thousands of 
successfully treated cases, hundreds of 
which had been given up to die by the 
regular M. D’s. My soul has been in 
the cause of Phrenology and water cure 
from my first acquaintance with them ; 
for І saw at once they were true, and 
what the world needed. 

“Т have raised ten children to be 


*A sketch of Dr. Irwin will be given in due time. 
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grown up, seven of them were sons. 
Two were destroyed by the war. Eight 
are now living, all doing well, and not 
one of them drinks a drop of ardent 
spirits. They were raised on a vegeta- 
ble diet. Although eighty years old 
my practice is as good as ever it was, 
and I intend to die in the harness. It 
fits me so well I think I can die easier 
in it.” 

Dr. Cowan shows the right kind of 
spirit, and we hope he may live to be & 
hundred years old with the use of alł 
his faculties unintpaired, and that many 
may rise up and follow his useful, 
earnest and honest example. 


AMOS DEAN. 


Not many men have taken a deeper 
interest in all educational subjects than 
Amos Dean. 

In his lectures on medical jurispru- 
dence, and in his writings, Phrenology 
has been the foundation of all his ideas. 
He not only named the different facul- 
ties, but gave their definitions, thus prov- 
ing his intimate acquaintance with 
Phrenology, and especially his belief in 
its practical application in educational 
topics and uses. 

Amos Dean was born in Barnard, Ver- 
mont, January 16, 1803. As a boy he 
manifested a marked preference for 
study, and amid the duties of the farm, 
though not benefiting by the many ed- 
ucational advantages of the present day, 
he overcame the difficultiesof his situa- 
tion, became a teacher in a neighboring 
district, spent a brief term at Randolph, 
Vermont, Academy, in 1825 entered the 
senior class of Union College, New 
York, then under the presidency of Dr.. 
Eliphalet Nott, and in the following: 
year was graduated with the second: 
honor of his class. 

Mr. Dean began at once the study of" 
law, under the direction of his uncle,, 
Hon. Jabez H. Hammond, a distin-. 
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guished lawyer and writer of his day, 
and in 1829 was admitted to practice. 
becoming associated with Azor Tabor, 
of the Albany bar. 

It was during this time that Mr. Dean 
exerted a powerful influence in the in- 
terests of education, and was instrumen- 
tal with others in organizing the young 
Men's Association, of Albany, of which 
he became first president. All associ- 
ated with him in the beginning of this 
association became men of talent and 
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Dean also contributed several articles of 
much interest to the Edinburgh as well 
as the American PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

During the visit of George Combe to 
Albany, in 1838-9, Mr. Dean was one of 
his most ardent supporters; he was to 
Mr.Combe at that time,in many respects, 
what Nahum Capen was to Spurzheim 
in Boston. In 1838 Mr. Dean became 
identified with the organization of the 
Medical College, and from that time till 


PROF. AMOS DEAN. 
1859 occupied the chair of Medical Jur 


influence, and nearly all of them be- 
lievers in Phrenology. 

Amos Dean wasone of the first in 
the United States to espouse publicly 
the science of Phrenology. 

About 1830 he delivered a course of 
lectures on Phrenology before the 
Young Men’s Association of Albany. 
These lectures were afterward published 
in a small volume, under the title of 
* Elements of Phrenology,” which met 
with quite a favorable reception. Mr. 
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isprudence in the institution. 1р 1839 
Mr. Dean wrote and published a book 
entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Human 
Life; being an Investigation of the Great 
Elements of Life, the Power that Acts, 
the Will that Directs the Action, and 
the Accountability that Influences the 
Formation of Volitions, together with 
Reflections Adapted to the Physical, Po- 
litical, Popular, Moral and Religious 
Natures of Man.” 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The topics discussed in this work are 
among the most difficult and abstruse 
that ever came before the human mind, 
and Mr. Dean's method of handling 
them proved his thorough knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the brain. 

The entire work was based on phreno- 
logical principles, though the technical 
language of the science was not gener- 
ally used. The author commenced by 
defining the number and nature 
of the primitive faculties of the 
mind. He devoted the chief body 
of the work, under the heads of physi- 
cal, popular, political, moral and reli- 
gious sanctions, to prove and illustrate 
this point, viz., that the Creator governs 
the world of mind in the same way that 
He does the world of matter—i. e., by 
subjecting it to the operation of general 
laws. The style, arrangement and 
manner in which the views are pre- 
sented are decidedly original, chaste and 
elegant. Mr. Dean also wrote a Manual 
of Law and History of Civilization. 

In 1851 he, with the Hon. Ira Harris 
and the Hon. A.J. Parker, was actively 
interested in establishing the Albany 
Law School, of which he assumed chief 
management, resigning his position at 
the medical college in 1859 in order to 
devote himself more completely to the 
responsibilities of his position. He was 
also officially connected with the Dudley 
observatory, the Albany Female Aca- 
demy, and the State Normal Schoo), 
proving his deep interest in the educa- 
tional institutions of Albany, and 
though honored with the election of 
chancellor and professor of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, he did not see fit to 
sever his relations with his Albany in- 
terests. A few brief quotations from 
his lectures on the Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity may appropriately be 
given here. 

«Тһе value of science to the great 
mass of mankind is derived from the 
practical applications of which its truths 
are susceptible.” 
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* Fortunately we have at last suc- 
ceeded in discovering in the science of 
the mind the elements of a system, defi- 
nite in its proportions, understandable 
in its nature, harmonious in its results." 
"At the foundation of everything 
mental, whether healthy or diseased, 
we recognize this great truth, that the 
mind is not a single general power, pos- 
sessing, originally, capacities every way 
equal; but is made up of a great num- 
ber of independent powers and faculties, 
each being a power or an instrument of 
thought or of feeling, possessing its 
own constitution, its own speciflc func- 
tion, and being independent of every 
other, except as to its modes of opera- 
tion and certain mutual and reciprocal 
relations established between all.” 

Regarding Mr. Dean, John J. Hill, 
one of the early organizers of the Young 
Men's Association, in his ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces," writes: ''His industry, learning 
and ability are manifest in the many 
works which he composed. Не was a 
man of most serene and amiable dispo- 
sition, never ruffled orill-natured. I 
was in daily intercourse with him for 
several years and no stranger would 
ever have supposed that the merry, so- 
ciable, good-natured person before him 
was the erudite philosopher, scholar 
and historian, Amos Dean.” 

In Thurlow Weed's beautiful sketch 
of Professor Dean's life it is written: 
* If we sought to add panegyric to what 
we have said, we should speak of his 
qualities as a man and his virtues in 
private life. 

‘ Herein, if possible, his character 
was higher and nobler than in any 
other walk of life. 

‘*To the qualities which we have de- 
scribed, he united a pleasing address, 
& quiet demeanor, a generosity of senti- 
ment and an absence of guile, that 
endeared him strongly to the circle of 
his companionship.” 

Mr. Dean was one of the regents of 
the University of New York, in which 
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eapacity the writer of this sketch be- 
came most thoroughly acquainted with 
him through the transaction of official 
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business connected with the University. 
Professor Dean's death occurred 
January 19, 1868. 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


— — 90 ————— 


THE FIRST WOMAN LAWYER OF FRANCE. 


HE woman lawyer has invaded 
France—or, rather, a woman has 
been admitted to the hitherto rather ex- 
clusive legal circle of Paris. Sarmisa de 
Bileesco, of whom the engraving is a 
fair portrait, is the young lady who by 
her diligence and capacity overcame the 
prejudice of the older jurists and won 
with her certificate the highest honors 
in a class of five hundred, of which she 
was the only woman. Her father is said 
to be a banker of Bucharest, Roumania, 
and who inspired her childish ambition 
with the desire to become a lawyer, and 
supplied the necessary advantages for 
preparatory training in that behalf. So 
well did she apply herself to her studies 
that at the age of seventeen she passed, 
with flying colors, an examination with 
the young men in the college of Buch- 
arest, receiving the degree of bachelor 
of letters and science. 

Next her steps were turned toward 
Paris, where she sought admission to 
the Ecole du Droit. Such an unusual 
request caused some agitation among 
the faculty, three of the professors ob- 
jecting to her entrance on the ground 
that her male fellow-students might 
make things unpleasant for her. This 
objection. was finally set aside when 
Mlle. Bileesco proved her right to 
entrance by winning the highest rank 
in her entrance examination, and she 
was accordingly given a seat in the same 
room with the students, but somewhat 
apart from them. 

Six years’ attendance at the law school 
‘wre hecessary before the student is con- 
sidæred ready to enter upon practice, 
and з М]]е. Bilcesco was one of the most 
faithfyx! in meeting this requirement. 
age of twenty-three she was 


ment of authority she returned to Bu- 
charest, where she now practices Pro- 
ficient already as an artist, musician 
and linguist, she is studying English in 
view of a visit to this country next 
year. 

A good organization her portraitshows. 
The head is large and the temperament 
favorable to liveliness, promptness of 
thought and good health. Her will is 
strong, and the perceptive elementsof the 
intellect have a direct purposeful expres- 
sion that intimates steadiness of atten- 
tion to the subject in hand. The whole 
anterior part of the head is well filled 
out and shows the disposition toward 
habitsof reflection and study. Language 
is organized in a way to give excellent 
verbal memory, clearness and precision 
of statement, technical accuracy. She 
appreciates rules and principles and 
should be more than commonly system- 
atic in her habits and conduct. Hers is 
a rather sympathetic nature on its social 
side. She is womanly in her affections 
and wants the pleasure and advantages 
of congenial companionship. Thestrong, 
broad cheek-bone and full chin promise 
unusual vital recuperation and long- 
evity. 


FOREHEADS.—Of late years physiog- 
nomists have declared for straight and 
compact foreheads, rather than high 
ones. High ones are often confounded 
with foreheads merely bald; and bald- 
ness, whether natural or otherwise, is 
never handsome; though in men it 
sometimes takes a character of simplicity 
and firmness. According tothe Greeks, 
the high forehead never bore the palm. 
A certain conciseness carried it. A large 
bare forehead gives a women a mascu- 
line and defying look. 
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_ CHILD CULTURE. 


WHAT IS DUE TO CHILDREN. 


HERE is a humorous vein in the 
following article, but the crisp 
pointedness of its moral teaching should 
impress every mother and father who 
reads it. 

The old adage that a girl is worth a 
thousand dollars, and a boy worth fif- 
teen hundred, is a depreciation of 
values, I warrant that the man who 
invented the theory was a bachelor, or 
he would not have set down the young- 
sters so far below cost. When the poor- 
est child is born, a star of joy points 
down to the manger. We are tired of 
hearing of the duty that children owe 
their parents. Let some one write a dis- 
quisition on what parents owe their 
children. What though they do upset 
things, and chase the cats, and eat 
themselves into colic with green apples, 
and empty the castor of sweet-oil into 
the gravy, and bedaub their hands with 
tar? Grown people have the privilege 
of larger difficulties, and will you not 
let the children have a few smaller pre- 
dicaments? How can we ever pay them 
for the prattle that drives our care 
away, and the shower of soft flaxen 
curls on our hot cheek, and the flowers 
with which they have strewn our way, 
plucking them from the margin of their 
cradles, and the opening with little 
hands of doors into new dispensations 
of love? 

But there are children who have been 
so thoroughly spoiled they are a terror 
to the community. As you are about to 
enter your neighbor's door, his turbu- 
Jent boy will come at you with a plunge 


of a buffalo, pitching his head into. 


your diaphragm. He will, in the night, 
stretch a rope from tree to tree to dislo- 
cate your hat,or give some passing citizen 
sudden halt as the rope caiches at the 
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throat, and he is hung before his time. 
They can, in a day, break more toys, 
slit more kites, lose more marbles than 
all the fathers and mothers of the neigh- 
borhood could restore ina week. They 
talk roughly, make old people stop to 
let them pass, upset the little girl's 
school-basket, and make themselves uni- 
versally disagreeable. You feel as if 
you would like to get hold of them just 
for once, or in their behalf call on the 
firm of Birch & Spank. 

It is easy enough to spoil a child. No 
great art is demanded. Only three or 
four things are requisite to complete the 
work. Make all the nurses wait on him 
and fly at his bidding. Let him learn 
never to go for a drink, but always have 
it brought to him. At ten years of age 
have Bridget tie his shoe-strings. Let 
him strike aunty because she will not 
get him a sugar-plum. He will soon 
learn that the house is his realm, and 
he is to rule it. He will come up into 
manhood one of those precious spirits 
that demand obeisance and service, and 
with the theory that the world is his 
oyster, which, with knife he will pro- 
ceeed to open. 

If that does not spoil him, buy him a 
horse. Itis exhilarating and enlarging 
for a man to own such an animal. A 
good horseback ride shakes up the liver 
and helps the man to be virtuous, for it 
is almost impossible to be good, with 
too much bile, an enlarged spleen, or a 
stomach off duty. We congratulate 
any man who can afford to own a horse; 
but if a boy owns one, he will probably 
ride on it to destruction. He will stop 
at the tavern for drinks. He will bet 
at the races. There will be room enough 
in the same saddle for idleness and dis- 
sipation to ride, one of them before, 
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and one of them behind. The bit will 
not be strong enough to rein in at the 
right place. There are men who all 
theirlives have been going down hill, 
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and the reason is that in boyhood they 
sprang astride a horse, and got going so 
fast that they have never been able to 
stop. 


WHICH WAS RIGHT ? 


Under this title a sketch of much sug- 
gestive value occurs in one of our ex- 
chauges that deserves place here. The 
author’s name is not given. 

* Oh, mamma!” cried little Harold 
Brandon, ‘‘you should have heard 
Dick Stuart: he's been telling such 
awful stuff—just horrible—he says—” 
and then followed a brief account of a 
profane and really disgraceful conver- 
sation he had heard coming home from 
school a few minutes previous. 

"Harold!" exclaimed his mother, 
with scarlet face and eyes flashing with 
mingled pain and anger, ‘never let 
me hear you speak of such things again! 
It is terribly wicked of Dick Stuart, and 
you are a very naughty little boy to 
listen to him. You have grieved me 
greatly by your conduct.” 

“But, mamma, Dick says such things 
are true, and—" 

“ Not another word, Harold. Dick is 
& wicked boy. You must never listen 
to him again. Good little boys never 
speak of or listen to such talk asthat. 
Now run away to your play, but re- 
member what mamma has told you." 

Ashamed, although not exactly peni- 
tent, Harold ran out of the room. He 
was an honorable and dutiful little 
fellow, and he tried not to think of 
what Dick had said, but occasionally 
it occurred to him in spite of his 
efforts. 

‘*T shall ask papa; he will tell me. 
Mamma always shuts me up so," he 
thought a little indignantly ; but this 
hope was nipped in the bud. 

Mr. Brandon returned to dinner soon 
after, and Harold followed him at once 
tothe library, where his mother was 
still sitting. He was wondering how 
he could secure his father's undivided 
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attention for a few minutes, when Mrs. 
Brandon exclaimed : 

"Henry, do you know your little 
boy has been very naughty? He has 
been listening to such horrid talk, and 
then came and repeated it to me.” 

She glanced at her husband as she 
spoke, with an expression her little boy 
thought meant a great deal more than 
her words. Mr. Brandon was a quiet 
man, absorbed in his profession, and 
with unlimited faith in his wife's 
ability to train up their childin the way 
he should go. He rarely interfered, and 
on the present occasion contented him- 
self with saying : 

“That was very wrong, my boy. 
You must not listen to anything you 
think your mother or I would be dis- 
pleased with ; neither must you repeat. 
such words.” 

Certainly, to his mother, Harold 
never did. However, his parents had 
not forbidden him to play with Dick 
Stuart, and in spite of his wickedness 
Dick was quite the pleasantest and jol- 
liest boy in school ; so, a little against 
his conscience, Harold continued to be 
very friendly with him. After a time 
he became quite accustomed to Dick's 
rough language, and although it hurt 
him a good deal at first, for he was na- 
turally a refined little lad, the evident 
approval of many of the older boys had 
such an influence upon his plastic mind 
that he began to think it was positively 
manly. A year later, could his mother 
have heard him discoursing to an ad- 
miring group of schoolboys her heart 
surely would almost have broken, 
Innocent, pure-minded little Harold 
was sadly changed, yet neither of his 
parents noticed it. He grew to man- 
hood ; tall, handsome, clever and ener- 
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getic. He was a general favorite, and 
greatly sought after, and although too 
high principled and self-controlled to 
be dissipated in any way, he yet found 
pleasure in the society of men who were 
called roues. When he was twenty- 
seven he fell in love with a beautiful 
girl of twenty one, and was fortunate 
enough to win her affection. 

Grace Bathune was as good and sen- 
sible as she was clever and pretty. She 
was so intensely refined that it was 
rather a wonder that shedid not feel 
that Harold Brandon’s mind was out of 
unison with her own, yet perhaps not 
either, for she was one of those women 
who instinctively bring out the best 
there is in their associates. Harold's 
own sense of unworthiness may have 
had а good deal to do with it. He felt 
that it should be the effort of his life to 
become worthy of her and, happily for 
both, this feeling did not wear off after 
they were married. 

One evening, a month or two after 
their marriage he thoughtlessly ex- 
pressed himself in a manner that made 
Grace shrink from him in horror. 

** You do not really mean that? It 
can not be possible that you really hold 
such views!" she said, tremulously. 
And it seemed to him as he looked into 
her white, pained face, and dark, hor- 
rifled eyes, that he had not meant it, 
although it had been one of his pet 
theories among men for ) ears. 

'"No--no! I merely give you the 
side most men take ” 

* Never speak so again, Harold,” she 
said, earnestly.  ''Do not associate 
with men who are so immoral, for im- 
moral they must be, at heart anyway, 
to hold such views. If—if you were to 
speak and think in that manner, it 
would almost kill me.” 

“Tf it did not kill her, it would at 
least slay her love for me to know me 
asIam. I must be careful and shun 
those hounds,” her husband thought 
uneasily. The *' hounds,” as he called 
them, had for years been his dearest as- 
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sociates, and were considered very eli- 
gible young men by half the mammas 
in town, but Harold’s mind was under- 
going a great change. He and his wife 
were more constantly together than 
most husbands and wives, and he soon 
became thoroughly disgusted with 
everything unchaste and unrefined. 
Yet for years he had to watch himself, 
lest he should betray the bent his 
mind had been inclined in. Their 
married life was very happy. Grace 
had discovered ere the honeymoon 
waned that her husband was not quite 
so perfect as she had pictured him, but 
he was so devoted to her and so un- 
selfishly anxious for her happiness 
that, like a sensible little woman, she 
kept her disappointment hidden, and 
seemed only to remember that in Har- 
old’s unfading devotion she was blest 
above others. She realized this more 
and more, as she beheld the many un- 
happy homes and unloved and neglec- 
ted wives among her acquaintances. 
Then, too, she thought that perhaps her 
husband had been disappointed ir her, 
although she fondly hoped and believed 
not. 

Years after they had been married, 
Harold Brandon was lying on the 
lounge in his wife's pretty sitting room 
one afternoon, suffering with a neural- 
gic headache. His wife was sitting be- 
side him, soothing his aching temples 
with a soft almost mesmeric touch. 
Just as she fondly hoped he had fallen 
asleep, the door was gently opened and 
their only son, a bright, handsome lad 
of nine years, came on tiptoe across the 
room to her. 

Grace glanced anxiously at her hus- 
band; his eyes were closed and he 
seam ad to be sleeping peacefully; he was 
not easily aroused; so she kissed little 
Earl and held a bright, whispered con- 
versation with him. 

'" Mamma," he said presently, lifting a 
flushed, eager face to her fair, sweet one. 
‘* Joe Bruce is a very rude boy, he has 
been telling us such strange and wicked 
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stories, and do you know he says good 
boys never grow to be men !" 

Harold Brandon's eyes half opened 
and he glanced from his wife to his 
child a little uneasily. They did not 
notice him: so he feigned sleep again. 

** Would you like to tell me about it, 
Earl ?” Mrs. Brandon inquired, gently. 

Earl looked at her doubtfully. 

‘Joe said if I asked you about it, you 
would punish me; I knew you wouldn't 
mamma," he said, after a moment, and 
then he went on to tell her very much 
thesame story his father had told his 
mother nearly thirty years before. 

“Оһ, my dear little boy, I am grieved 
you have heard this," said his mother. 
tremulously, and she drew him closely 
in her arms as if to shield him from 
some evil. Looking up, Earl saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

** Oh, mamma, I am so sorry !'' he ex- 
claimed, 

t Is there anything you would like to 
ask me about ?” she inquired, gently. 

‘*Yes.”” He asked her a question; she 
answered it wisely, in а way to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

“ You will not play with Joe Bruce 
or such boys, dear? Do not listen to 
such rough language. If you can not 
help hearing, and anything excites 
your curiosity, don’t repeat it to any one 
else, but come straight to me. If I can- 
not explain it, papa will, if you are old 
enough to comprehend. You know, 
Earl, there are many things in your 
books you are too young to understand, 
and there will be just as much you will 
hear outside, probably.” 

‘ Mamma, why does Joe Bruce speak 
50?” he asked, curiously. 

“He must naturally be a bad boy. 
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and he wishes to poison your mind as 
his own has been poisoned, I am afraid. 
You will remember, dear, and you will 
noi listen to or repeat such language, 
unless, as I said before, you want to 
know what is true." 

“ Yes, mamma, I will try not even to 
think of it." 

'* You аге mamma’s own good boy. I 
am so glad my darling came straight to 
me with this poisonous stuff," his 
mother said. Then she kissed him and 
sent him away on some pleasant er- 
rand. 

‘ Grace," Mr. Brandon said gravely, 
as the door closed after Earl. His wife 
started nervously; she had almost for- 
gotten his presence. 

** Oh, were you listening !" she asked, 
distressingly. ''W'as it not painful, 
Harold? Our dear little Earl to hear 
that ?" 

“Tt will not hurt him, with such a 
mother," her husband said quietly. 

** Harold, what should I have done ? 
You will know better than I for you 
were a boy once yourself. Was I 
wrong in speaking to him as I діа?’ 

“I think God gave you yourintuition, 
dear," he said. ‘‘I went astray just 
where our boy stood awhile ago. If my 
mother had talked to me as you talked 
to Earl, your husband would bave 
been more worthy of you, Grace. 
Another thing I am convinced of, if a 
man wants to keep his boys from going 
wrong he must be in every sense of the 
word a companion to them, and teach 
them by example as well as by precept. 
Grace, if our united efforts can save 
our boy from pitfalls and make a good 
man of him, I think he is, and will be, 
in little danger." 


———— 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


HERE is no moreimportant ques- 
tion in the social economy than 
the one of properly developing the 
minds and bodies of the children. A 
healthy being is the best heritage that 
a father or mother can leave to.a child. 
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Health is a comprehensive term and 
includes the moral as well as the physi- 
cal nature. The child whose body is in 
a good condition, but whose morals are 
ina poor condition, is not a healthy 
child as I mean the term healthy. Bet- 
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ter poor health and great morality than 
great health and poor morality. But 
why cannot the equilibrium be pre- 
served? The mother by observing cer- 
tain conditions, by placing herself 
within as well as without certain influ- 
ences, by cultivating certain phases of 
her moral nature, can largely fore- 
shape the character of the offspring. 
But parents—the mothers as well as 
the fathers—are lamentably deficient on 
this point. They do not bestow upon 
the subject the thought that it deserves. 
If they would give to their children the 
care that by every natural law they 
are required to give to them, there is 
no doubt that the children would be 
better, and society would be benefited 
by the careful oversight. That there 


are many parents that do not properly 
care for their offspring is quite as true 
asthatthere are some parents that do 
give them all the attention they need. 
A child should not only be well fedand 
properly housed and clothed, but its 
moral life demands just as proper cul- 
tivation as a tree or a flower, if there isa 
desire that either the tree or the flower 
shall reach its full stature in the one 
case and its complete efflorescence in the 
other. And what is the child in its rela- 
tion to society if its moral nature is not 
carefully and systematically developed ? 
The evolution of the mind is asim portant 
as the evolution of matter. In many 
ways it is more important. The moral 
nature affects others. The physical 
nature chiefiy affects the individual. 


AN INFANT’S REFLECTIONS. 


GERMAN physician, who evi- 

dently has some clear notions 

of an infant’s early needs, gave to a 

newspaper the following pathetic diary 

of a baby who, after thirteen days in 
this world, departed. 

First Day—Wonderful, heavenly! 
At last I am in this beautiful world! 
Who would have thought it, that one 
could breathe, freely breathe, and cry 
out what one thinks? I rejoice par- 
ticularly in the sunlight and blue sky, 
in the fresh, pure air, with its coolness. 
If I could only see and feel all this 
splendor ! 

Second Day--O, this horrible heat! I 
have been deceived. This air, this 
water, this light; how entirely differ- 
ent have I imagined it would be! But 
patience, all will come right by and by. 
The old woman who cares for me does 
not seem to understand me. 

Fifth Day~Still no solution. If it 
goes on this way, 1 can not hold out 
long. The whole livelong day I must 
lie buried in feather cushions so that I 
can scarcely gasp down a bit of air. 
Two linen and one flannel binders, а 
little shirt, a flannel slip, a long cushion 
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filled with feathers in which I am 
wrapped from head to foot, over thisa 
coverlet filled with feathers, the cur- 
tains of my crib drawn to, the room 
darkened with double curtains, the 
windows closed, so must I. poor worm, 
lie from morning till evening. My 
burning skin is worse off than the hot 
stove near me, which can at least, as I 
feel, give off its heat. O,that Idid 
know what I shall do! If I cry, it 


' brings the old woman with her milk, 


whicn increases my misery; If my 
hands are cold while my brain and 
Skin are burning,she brings a few 
more wraps. I turn my hailf-closed 
eyes from side to side seeking help, and 
my tormentor says ‘‘the baby shivers,” 
and really heats the horriblethingsatthe 
stove. Will no one come to my relief! 

Tenth Day—Again a fearful night! I 
cry, but I am not understood. I must 
drink, drink, and again drink, until the 
stomach overflows. A half-hour later 
they give me something with a horrible 
taste from a teaspoon. Air, air, pure, 
cool air, light, water! Shall I then 
have no help from this world ? 

Twelfth Day—Yesterday there was a 
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great council of my aunts and cousins. 
Each one advised a different remedy 
for my sickness, but all agreed that its 
causeisa eold. Warmth was urgently 
recommended, and I received a new 
kind of infant food, just discovered, 
and some strengthening wine, which 
heated my brain yet a little more, so 
that I was deathly still. My body 15 
wrapped so tightly with the roller that 


mj stomach overflows every time a tea- 
spoonful of anything is given. My feet 
are forcibly extended and enveloped, so 
I can not bring them up to relieve the 
pain, but my feeling is gradually going. 
Would that all were soon over ! 


Thirteenth Рау -- Farewell, thou 


baautiful world! Thy light and thine 
air have been denied me, but thither, 
where I go, there are no fetters. 


THE MIND AS A REMEDIAL FACTOR. 


HE writer of the following, which 

appeared in the Popular Medi- 

cal, hits the main point in the matter 

of mind condition as an influence in 
sickness : 

‘* Races and nations differ greatly in 
their power of resisting and overcoming 
disease simply by reason of the charac- 
teristic attitude of the will and the dis- 
position of the patient toward the physi- 
cal illness, Just so do all, even brothers, 
differ in thesame way. "Thousands are 
physically sick, because mental resolu- 
tion and spiritual domination is weak 
and illogical. This is strikingly true in 
reference to the beginnings of disease, 
Thesecret of continuous good health does 
not always consist merely in physical 
resistance or robustness, but in sharply 
conquering the subtle beginnings of 
corporeal abnormality by pure will- 
power. 

"There are two homologues of this 
power that illustrate it exactly. Who 
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has not seen whimsicality, crankiness 
and oddity, by self-indulgence, slowly 
degenerate into monomania, and even 
into downright insanity? And, again, 
who can doubt that in the commence- 
ment many such persons are perfectly 
conscious of the abnormal tendency, 
and are, moreover, perfectly capable of 
not doing the ridiculous or self-forget- 
ful things. They are at first driven by 
no imperious necessity, It is precisely 
so when one gives way to immoral 
courses of life. At first the voice of 
conscience is clear, by and by control is 
lost, and the voice is entirely silent. 
The analogies obtain in the matter of 
health. The adage, '' Resist the begin- 
niugs of evil,” holds also here. All dis- 
ease begins subtly, almost insensibly, 
as chill, lassitude, malaise, etc. Caught 
at this stage and fought down by a virile 
volition, that which, by self-indulgence 
would have proceeded to genuine fever 
and illness, may often be resolved into 
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routine normality of health. A brisk 
walk of five miles in the teeth of ex- 
haustion and weariness has saved many 
from severe illness. And so in types of 
disease that are, if one may so speak, 
more organic. The fact cannot be dis- 
puted that many who have believed 
themselves incapable of walking, under 
powerful emotion, their own will being 
supplemented and ‘‘relayed” by that of 
another, do really find that they can 
walk a little. Our confutation of the 
priest’s supernaturalism consists pre- 
cisely in this proved power of the will. 
Doubtless, orthopedic appliances are 
often given patients who need only re- 
solution, encouragement, and repeated 
trial in order to develop by exercise the 
strength that the crutch really conceals 
or neutralizes. Inthe sick room every 
exp3rienced practitioner knows how 
much depends upon the morale, the re- 
solution of the patient, and how even 
deathand life may depend upon the will. 

“ All this, when we read it, seems 
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trite enough, but its significance is lost 
sight of in the battle of rival theories 
of disease, and to some it must seem the 
froth of nonsense. But the practical 
lesson of the very obvious truth consists 
in the simple duty of arousing the will 
to self-confidence and corporeal denomi- 
nation. As has been well demonstrated; 
the best cure for the most outrageous 
hysteria is mental and volitional con- 
trol—supplanting the patient's diseased 
imagination by a healthy one—true 
faith-cure in a legitimate and genuine 
sense. The puppets of fashionable au- 
tomatism are prone to run to the doctor 
for every ache, real or suspected. To 
indulge tbem in their folly sometimes 
seems to the physician not without a 
certain worldly excuse. But, if a higher 
ethical ruling is adhered to, duty will 
counsel encouragement of prophylaxis 
and hygiene; and among the means of 
forefending disease an energetic domi- 
nation of will over the body is often the _ 
most vital and important." е 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


OR the care of a patient very ill 

the more intelligent and experi- 

enced the nurse the better. A writer 

in the Ladies’ Journal gives some 

practical hints in this connection that a 
good nurse will appreciate : 

Every person who attempts to do 
nursing should know that much de- 
pends upon the self-possession and 
cheerfulness of the nurse. А great 
help to self-possession is the keeping of 
a sort of journal of the case. By jot- 
ting down the happenings of the day, 
and the symptoms of the patient as they 
appear, one will be sure not to forget 
what one wishes to tell the physician 
when he makes his visit. 

In severe illness, or in chronic cases, 
where the patient is unable to leave the 
bed, it is much better to have a day and 
a night bed. The sleep of the patient 
will be better and more refreshing than 
if he is compelled to remain in one bed 
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all the time. Let one bed, at least, be 
of the light iron kind used in hospitals. 
They are very narrow and light, and 
can readily be wheeled from place to 
place. See that there are rubbers 
around the castors, as the noise of 
moving is much lessened in this way. 
If the patient is unable to help himself 
from one bed to the other, draw the 
light bed up against the other, being 
careful that the beds are of equal height 
from the floor, and the surface is even 
and flat. A sheet should always be 
doubled and laid across the bed in se- 
vere illnesses, to be used as a "draw 
sheet" with which to move or turn the 
patient. 

By means of this sheet the patient can 
be gently drawn over on to the other bed. 
Itisalways well to have at least two 
persons to move a very sick person, 
though by means of the ‘ draw sheet " 
thenursecan managealone, if necessary. 
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Hot applications to the spine are ex- 
cellent for relieving nervousness and 
sleeplessness. Long rubber bags can 
now be obtained that may be filled with 
very hot water and placed against the 
spinal column, or long bags of salt, 
which may be heated in the oven, 
answer quite as well. It is surprising 
how quickly the patient falls asleep 
under this treatment. 

Hot fomentations are excellent for re- 
lieving pain and allaying inflamma- 
tions, or to aid digestion after eating. 
For this purpose take two pieces of 
flannel (old blankets are best) about a 
half yard wide and a little longer than 
wide. Place one of them, dry, upon the 
seat of the pain, the stomacb, abdomen, 
back or limb, and then fold the other 
flatly, three times, and dip the middle 
of it into boiling water, keeping theends 
dry to wringitout. Place it immediately 
upon the patient. If it is too hot, put 
another thickness of the dry flannel 
under the wet one, as the heat ought 
not to be lost. 

Change the fomentation when it cools, 
but do not let it get cold. When it is 


finally removed, sponge the hot surface 
with cool water, that the patient may 
not be suddenly chilled. Sponging the 
whole surface of the body, with vinegar, 
alcohol, salt water or extract of witch 
hazel, is very refreshing and tonic in its 
effects. 

Keep the hands and feet warm. If 
there is a tendency to coldness of the 
feet bathe them frequently in very hot 
water, cooling it off gradually before 
taking the feet out of the water. If the 
patient is unable to sit up, give him the 
foot bath in bed. 

First put a pieceofrubber or common 
oil cloth in the bed (a piece of oil cloth 
а half-yard square is good for this pur- 
pose), to avoid wetting the bed, then 
put a common water pail about a quar- 
ter full of water upon it, and place the 
patient’s feet in it. More water can 
then be added if necessary. 

Sometimes a few spoonfuls of mus- 
tard in the water greatly adds to its 
stimulating effect. When the patient is 
strong enough, alternate hot and cold 
baths are excellent, of course always 
using the cold water last. 
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TREADING WATER. 


N the summer season so many 
thousands of people go to the 
* shore" for bathing and boating that 
constantly repeated advice against 
accident is in place. А very large pro- 
portion of those who love to bein or on 
the water can not swim, and to them 
ihe suggestions in a late number of 
Harper's Young People should be wel- 
come. The writer says: 

Any person, without any previous 
practice, can tread water, and so keep 
afloat for a long time. He should keep 
his hands below the surface of the 
water, his lungs inflated, and his feet 
moving up and down as in walking. 
Let the ‘‘man overboard” throw his 
hands and arms out of the water, let 
him raise an outcry whereby the air is 
expelled from the lungs, and he will 
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sink to the bottom. The trouble is that 
nine people out of ten lose their pres- 
ence of mind when they are in water 
out of their depth for the first time. If, 
instead of struggling and floundering 
about, they would do a little walking, 
there would not be the slightest danger 
of drowning right away. 

Any one can tread water in the first 
attempt. No preliminary teaching is 
necessary. Treading water is simply 
walking into the water out of one's 
depth, with or without the aid of one’s 
hands. The operation is not unlike 
running up stairs, and, if anything, 
easier. Truly, any man, any woman, 
any child, who can walk up stairs can 
walk in the water, and, remember, on 
the first attempt, without any previous 
instruction or practice. 
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Hence, I say that persons really ig- 
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rance of so simple a thing as treading 


norant of the art of swimming are 
perfectly safe in water out of their 
depth. Very often you hear people 
exclaim: '* Ugh! if this boat were to 
upset I'd drown, of course. I can't 
swim, you know." 

Yes, but you can tread water. Most 
of us attach a wrong significance to the 
word ‘‘swim.” Why should we mean 
one thing when a man swims, and 
another or different thing when a 
dog swims? The dog can поі 
“swim” as a man swims, but any 
man can swim ‘dog fashion" instantly 
and for the first time. The animal has 
no advantage in any way in water over 
man, and yet the man drowns while 
the animal ‘‘swims.” Тһе dog, the 
horse, the cow, and even the cat all take 
to the water, and are able to walk as 
they do when out of water. Throw a 
dog into the stream, and at once he be- 
gins to walk, iust as he does on dry 
land. Why should a man, woman, or 
child act differently under like circum- 
stances 1 

It seems strange that people have to 
be told to do what the animals do in- 
stinctively and instantly. Man's igno- 


water is remarkable; it is without 
reason or excuse. There is a popular 
notion afloat that in some way the dog 
and the animals have an advantage 
over man in water. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The ad- 
vantage lies with man, who is pro- 
vided with а paddle-formed hand, 
and knowsenough to float when tired— 
something the animal rarely or never 
does. 

Next to treading water, floating on 
the back is the easiest thing to do 
in water. This consists in lying flat on 
the back, head thrown well back, the 
lungs inflated, the limbs extended but 
flexible, the arms held close to the ears, 
the hands over the head. The majority 
of people able to sustain themselves in 
the water prefer to float in a horizontal ` 
position rather than in a perpendicular 
manner. Both positions are much bet- 
ter, in fact much safer, than the attitude 
that we assume in swimming. I have 
found itso. One day, in a rough surf, 
Т was nearly strangled with a sudden 
swallow of water, and had I not been 
able to float, the result might have been 
disastrous. 
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WHEN A BABY SHOULD WALK. 


ARENTS are much interested in 
this matter, and often harm is 
done by indiscreet haste. In reply to 
this and other questions a Popular 
Science writer says: 

People sometimes ask : ‘‘ At what age 
can we seat a child in a chair? when 
put him on his legs? how old must he 
be before we teach him to walk?" The 
answers are easy. He must not be 
made to sit till he has spontaneously sat 
upin his bed and has been able to hold 
his seat. This sometimes happens in 
the sixth or seventh month, sometimes 
later. The sitting position is not with- 
out danger, even when he takes it him- 
self ; imposed prematurely upon him, 
it tires the backbone and may interfere 
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with the growth, so the child should 
never be taught to stand or walk. This 
is his affair, not ours. Place him on a 
carpet in a healthy room or in the open 
air, and let him play in freedom, roll, 
try to go ahead on his hands and feet, 
or go backward, which he will do more 
successfully at first; it all gradually 
strengthens and hardens him. Some 
day he will manage to go forward upon 
them, and then to raise himself up 
against the chairs, He thus learns to 
do all he can, and no more. But, they 
say, he will be longer in learning to 
walk if heis left to go on his knees or 
his hands and feet indefinitely. What 
difference does it make if, exploring the 
world in this way, he becomes ac- 
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quainted with things, learns to estimate 
distances, strenghtens his legs and back. 
prepares himself, in short, to walk 
better when he gets to walking? The 
important thing is not whether he 
walks now orthen, but that he learn 
to guide himself, to help himself, 
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and to have confidence in himself. 
I hold, without exaggeration, that 
education of the character is going 
on at the same time with training in 
locomotion, and that the way one 
learns to walk is not without moral im- 
portance. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE THROAT. 


~IR MORRELL MACKENZIE, who 
was a specialist of high repu- 
tation in throat troubles, always 
insisted that a great many of the 
ailments that were brought under 
his notice could have. been escaped 
but for injudicious codling of the 
throat. Thethroat must not be wrap- 
ped up too much ; the great thing is to 
try to harden it. By care and persist- 
'ence the neck can be made as weather- 
proof as the face. Many people who are 
not in the secret are amazed that the 
patriarchal Gladstone can stand for 
hours with head uncovered in the open 
air while a strong breeze is blowing. 
The ability to do this with impunity 
was gained by sitting habitually at a 


window through which a draught was 
created, so that the head became ac 
customed to all variations of tempera- 
ture and all degrees of air motion. In 
the same way the throat can become 
habituated to varying conditions. It 
should be kept free from wrappings. 
Women should dispense with their 
great feather boas and Medici collars, 
and men should cast aside their stifling 
mufflers. It is an excellent practice to 
wear turn-down collars, and gargling 
with cold salt and water in the morning 
has sovereign virtue, as well as bathing 
the throat first with very hot water and 
then with very cold. The throat thus 
receives a sudden shock and is braced 
up and permanently strengthened. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Value of Oriental Studies. 
—A hundred years ago an eminent English 
Scholar drew near the shores of India. 
Breezes from ‘‘ Araby the blest " came from 
astern, and Persia lay on his left. From 
early life he had been familiar with fiction 
and with fact relating to the Eastern world, 
and now he writes: ''It gave me irrepres- 
sible pleasure to find myself in the midst of 
so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and 
useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, 
fertile in the productions of human genius, 
and infinitely diversified in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, man- 
ners, customs and languages, as well as in 
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the features and complexions of men. I could 
not help remarking how important and ex- 
tensive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many solid advantages were unimproved.” 
Sir William Jones—forthe historic dreamer 
quoted became. known as such to the 
republic of letters—Sir William Jones was 
realizing what the French call s'orien- 
ter, to And one’s East. He was determin- 
ing the true polarity which the :cholar 
feels, the anthropologist above all others, 
in the Orient. Someone — I have for- 
gotten whether it is Max Muller or Ed- 
win Arnold—someone has said that no 
specialist in knowledge can be an intel- 
lectual exile in India. Philology, philo- 
ворһу, psychology, theology, ethnology, art 
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and archeology find an immeasurable Geld 
of wealth in India. In the less grave pur- 
suits of botany, zoology, geology, mineral- 
ogy and numismatology, the student 1s en- 
riched by treasures innumerable. 

Some of these central, guiding trutbs are 
these: The continuity of language and of 
life through all the ages; the continuity of 
ethnic religions in certain primitive features, 
and the fact that all beings are borninto a 
remedial system, brought face to face with 
the Divine Light that ‘“‘ lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world," and so ** with- 
out excuse.” There are many other illumi- 
nating and educating influences of travel. 
The globe grows small to me as steam and 
lightning lessen distance and outrun time 
itself (a cablegram I sent from Hong Kong 
to Brooklyn reached my door several hours 
before its apparent departure from China). 
Not only does the planet shrink, but human 
differences dwindle, and my heart grows in 
sympathy with all men as my brethren, 
whatever be their color, creed or clan. I 
am not а mere globe trotter, but one who is 
trying ‘‘to find his East" and get definite 
knowledge for himself and others. 

Let me briefly illustrate the continuity of 
language and of life as shown in Hebrew 
history, Homeric hymn and Vedic verse. 
Stnologues tell me that the worship of. one 
God, now preserved by the Emperor at Pe- 
king, and by him alone, once was a primi- 
tive conception among the Chinese. The 
masters of the Rig Veda find a similar mono- 
theistic idea in early Hindu religion, thou- 
sands ої yearsago. We read of onesupreme 
Being, ‘‘ He is God alone above all gods." 
Again, “ The wise who perceive Him with- 
in their self, to them belong eternal life, 
eternal peace." How very like the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ This is life eternal that they 
might know Thee,” etc. Again, “He can 
be apprehended alone by him whosays He 
is.” This is like what we read in Hebrews, 
* He that cometh unto God must believe 
that Не 18, and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him." Seventeen 
hundred years before Christ and seventeen 
hundred years after Christ we find Parganya 
invoked alike by Hindu worshippers and 
by Lithuanian peasants in Central] Europe, 
using the same name, Perkunas, god of 
thunder. Such facts of a continuity of life 
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and language strike us, says Max Muller, 
чав if we saw the blood suddenly beginning 
to flow again through the veins of old mum- 
mies, or as if the Egyptian statues of black 
granite were suddenly to begin to speak 
again. Touched by the rays of modern sci- 
ence, the old words begin to live again, the 
old names of gods and heroes begin indeed 
to speak again. All that is old becomes 
new, al] that is new becomes old. That one 
word, Parganya, seems to open like a 
charm before our eyes the cave or cottage 
in which the fathers of the Aryan race (our 
own fathers, whether we live on the Baltic 
or Indian Ocean)are seen gathered together, 
taking refuge from the buckets of Parganya 
and saying, “Stop now, Parganya; Thou 
hast sent rain, made the plants to grow, and 
obtained praise from man.” 

The verse of Homer beautifully celebrates 
the bridal of earth and sky in vernal beauty 
after the fancied estrangement of winter. 8o 
Vedic verse tells of the days when no rain 
orsunshine came. Earth and Heaven went 
asunder. Storms arose. But wifely love 
springs up from Mother Earth, and Heaven's 
tears fall down upon his spouse. Recon- 
ciliation is had, and joy comes back again. 

The coherence and solidarity of the race 
is shown In all these primitive and ineradi- 
cable conceptions of nature. ‘‘ The invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead, so that they are without ex- 
cuse." The solar path day by day, Rita, 
or straight line, also indicates moral right- 
ness within us, a law speaking through con- 
science, saying this is true and right, or the 
opposite. These phases of ethical truth we 
find in a literature which disappeared long 
before other literatures began. So, Confu- 
cius teaches, ** Honor the sky, reverencethe 
manes, then sun and moon will keep their 
Rita, or appointed time." Even before Da- 
vid said, ‘‘ Thou knowest my downsitting 
and my uprising,” the ancient maxim was 
taught that Varuna is present where two 
whisper, ав а third to hear. ‘The great 
Lord of worlds sees as if He were near. If 
a man walks, stands, lies down or gets up, 
King Varuna knows it." The Sanscrit story 
of the unharnessed sun in the midst of the 
day, and of day lengthened into night, is 
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paralleled by the record in Joshua of the 
sun standing still. Thestory of Prometheus 
and his fire is but an echo in Greek of the 
earlier Sanscrit story of Agni or Ignis,which 
came from the sky, disappeared and was 
recovered again and brought to hearthstone 
and altar on this earth. 

Turning from India to China, we find fruit- 
ful studies in ancient aphorism, which con- 
firm the views already expressed. We prefix 
to our current witticisms, ‘‘ ав the Irishman 
said,” or refer an adage to Shakespeare or 
Æsop, but do not know that the idea 
or simile is found in the proverbial phil- 
osophy of China, ages before Celtic, Eng- 
lish or Greek author lived. 

Disraeli has given us nearly 3,000 
European proverbs, and claims 20,000. 
China isa far older source of supply and 
full as abundant. These sayings punctuate 
speech; they are read in school, used for 
decorative purposes on doors, houses and 
ships. Business proverbs are abundant 
enough to suggest a nation of shopkeepers; 
condemnatory proverbs, as to drinking, 
gambling and vain amusements, would lead 
us to infer that the people were very up- 
right. But, like all other races, they know 
far better than they do. 

“In clothes there is nothing like new. 
ness, in men nothing like age." ‘‘The 
older the ginger, the more pungent the 
flavor." ‘“ You may become a master of 
arts in three years, but notan accomplished 
traveler in ten." ‘‘ The morning knows not 
the evening's affairs." ‘Work with the 
rising, rest with the setting sun.” 

* An inch of time is worth an inch of gold, 

But time can never at that price be sold." 

Not to multiply instances of this ancient 
aphoristic fecundity, it may be also said 
that there are epigrams in art, and droll 
conceits of color and form, full of suggest- 
iveness. I visited a Buddhist monastery 500 
years old, and noticed a colored frieze 
where in carving or moulding appeared a 
priest riding a dragon. I was told that it 
taught the fact of priestly power over na- 
ture. A wall leader, or spout, terminated 
in a colossal toad. Whether these and other 
emblems are inarticulate reverence or 
merely grotesque humor, may not always 
be certainly determined. They do show, 
however, in many and distant communities 
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а continuity of tastes and temper, whatever 
may be the cultus under which the peoples 
may have been trained. 

The linguistic value of Oriental studies. 
has been hinted at. It can hardly be over- 
estimated. Thereligion and philosophy of 
the East furnish us with historic docu- 
ments, the most ancient in the history of the | 
human mind, ** paleontological records” 
(as Max Muller calls them) of an evolution 
that begins to elicit wider and deeper sym- 
pathies than the nebulous formation of the 
planet on which we dwell for a season, or 
the organic development of that chrysalis 
which we call ‘‘ man.” The phrase ‘‘ Orien- 
tal studies” must not, however, be limited to 
documents and dictionaries. The visible as 
well as the verbal, the people as well as their 
philosophies, the land and the book must 
gotogether. The well-read scholar makes 
an intelligent observer, and personal ob- 
servations may modify or at least clarify 
the conceptions gained from books alone. 
It is believed by some that Ceylon Island, 
gem of the осзап, was the home of our first 
parents after their expulsion from Eden, 
and that it is but 40 miles from heaven !—E. 
P. TnwiNG, M.D., from paper read before 
New York Academy of Anthropology. 


Cardinal Points in Ancient 
Architeeture.—The study of the rela- 
tive directions which the walls and angles 
of ancient structures bear to the cardinal 
points has scarcely yet received the atten- 
tion from archeologists, that it merits. 
Several varieties of this ‘‘orientation,” as 
it is termed, are to be found, each with its 
own meaning. The ancient Egyptian 
mastabas and pyramids have their sides, 
facing the cardinal points, This arose from 
the desire of having the door in the centre 
of the eastern side to face the rising sun, 
and the western door, sta, to face the setting 
sun, us it was through the latter that the 
god Anerbis conducted the soul to the other 
world. On the other hand, the Babylonians 
and Assyrians djrected the angles, and not 
the sides of their temples, to the cardina) 
points, for what occult reason is not clear. 
Again, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has founa 
that the kib vas, or sacred chambers of the 
Tusayan Indians, at the Mogin Pueblo are 
oriented northeast and southwest. This, ke 
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at first thought, was owing to the character 
of the bluff, but there are reasons to believe 
it of a ceremonial origin. Some curious 
observations in this connection are reported 
by Mr. Robert M. Swan, about the Zim- 
babur ruins, in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He found a series 
of ornaments on the walls of a great temple, 
80 disposed that one group would receive 
directly the sun's rays at his rising. and 
another at bis setting, at the period of the 
winter solstice, when these points in that 
latitude were respectively 25 degrees south 
of east and west; while a third series of 
ornaments faced the full midday sun. 
Others were similarly arranged for the 
summer solstice ; and a great stone over the 
temple showed, by alignment with the main 
altar, such carved pattern on the wall, the 
true north and south. This point of orien- 
tation is full of significance.—Dr. D. G. 
Brinton in Science. 


Dress and Habits of the Lake 
Dwellers.—A. E. Wilson, in an article in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, on the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland, alludes to their 
dress and food, of which the ruins have left 
hints. He says: ''flax was grown by the 
lake-dwellers; and from it, they manufac- 
tured such articles as nets (with a small 
mesb for fishing, and a larger mesh for 
snaring birds); and a platted or woven 
cloth, evidently used for apparel. Coarse 
and canvas-jike in its texture, this ma, 
terial looks singularly unlovely, yet it 
may have been worn with the grace of an 
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aquatic villages. Some fragments of rope 
are believed to be made from the flbrous 
bark of a tree, warranting the opinion that 
this substance was utilized at times in the 
stead of flax. Tue skins of animals, it is 
presumed, supplied clothing in the colder 
seasons, their sinews would furnish thread 
wherewith tosew the garments, and we 
may still look upon the bone needles, 
which were held in fingers that so long ago 
became dust. Severely practical as the 
people of this age must have been, they 
were not indifferent to personal adornment. 
Hairpins, necklaces, etc., are collected at the 
Zurich Museum, and also a brooch resem- 
bling a safety.pin, and a button precisely 
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similar to the common stud of our own 
day. Anotber object considered to be a 
purse for ring-money, was like the wrist 
ornaments called bangles, which have no 
clasp, the ends simply overlapping. The 
primary nature of this article may be ques- 
tioned, although it may be confidently in- 
ferred that the lake-dwellers were engaged 
in important business transactions, imply- 
ing the need for some recognized medium 
of exchange. Possibly the exhibit the 
most possessing ‘the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin' is a hollow 
clay ball, enclosing small pebbles, supposed 
to be a rattle made for a little lad or lass, 
who Jived in one of these watery Swiss 
homes. Plentifully scattered through the 
relic beds of Switzerland's lakes are frag- 
mentary remains of its ancient people's 
food. We learn that they were not canni- 
bals, for amid a profusion of animal bones, 
very few of the human species are found. 
Tue deposits of the earliest settlements 
prove that the inhabitants were ardent 
hunters, and then largely fed on the spoils 
of the chase. But in after ages, when farm- 
ing occupations were followed to a greater 
extent, the flesh of tamed animals chiefly, 
was eaten. Among the animals domes- 
ticated by the lake-dwellers were the ox, 
the sheep, and the goat. Their stalls, like 
their masters' dwellings were upon the 
water. Moss, which has been largely dis- 
covered, is thought to рате formed sleeping 
couches for the household. Numerous 
wild fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, 
raspberries, blackberries and nuts, were in- 
cluded in the vegetable diet of these Swiss 
aborigines, and they cultivated wheat and 
barley. Flat, round cakes have been dis- 
interred, and also several stones, between 
which the grain was ground. The history 
of the Swiss lake.dwellers is to be de- 
ciphered only from the long-entombed sim- 
ple relics of their household. They have left 
behind them no majestic monuments to 
speak of mental culture or of hopes and 
aspirations." 


Psychical Bases of Society.— 
All actualand permanent expansion and 
integration of society proceeds from the 
voluntary co-operative action of individuals. 
Affection and self-interest are the attractive 
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forces, which bind society together, and 
these forces are consciously directed and 
made steadily operative solely by individual 
volition. "Therefore, it is that in its psychi- 
cal aspect—the aspect directly involved in 
al) measures of social advancement—society 
is subordinated to the individual, the struc- 
ture to the unit, instead of the reverse, as in 
the evolution of animaland vegetable organ- 
isms. 

The social reformer, therefore, who would 
work in harmony with the tendencies and 
laws of nature must direct his efforts 
toward convincing tlie judgments and influ- 
encing the motives and moral natures of 
individual men and women, rather than 
toward forcibly changing the customs of 
society by legal enactments, official pronun- 
ciamentos, or majority votes under the white 
heat of an emotional political campaign. It 
is strange that our social reformers, who 
advocate the cure of societary ills by legisla- 
tion, and the paternal control of the Govern- 
ment over the affairs of the individual, do 
not see that men and women must first be 
personally convinced of the utility of such 
public arrangements as they advocate, with 
substantial unanimity, before legislation in 
their behalf could possibly be effective; and 
when the practical unity of sentiment has 
been wrought out in the community which 
would insure the enforcement of thelaw, 
the law is really no longer а necessity. In 
other words, voluntary consent is the essen- 
tial condition of all stable social arrange- 
ments, instead of governmental coercion. 
The object of the social reformer should be 
not only to accomplish the renovation of 
society, but to do it in the quickest possible 
*ime in which it can be so accomplished 
that the changes effected shall be perma- 
nent, and the trend of sociai evolution shall 
surely be directed toward the ideal of indi- 
vidual enlightenment and liberation and 
social integration. These ends can be 
surely accomplished by the method of evo- 
lution, and it should be the purpose of the 
wise social reformer to build along the great 
lines of natural evolutionary tendency, and 
thus to make use of those elemental forces, 
social, moral and biological, which will in- 
sare stability and permanent prosperity for 
the results of his efforte. The processes of 
social differentiation go hand in hand with 
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the tendencies to social integration. As 
occupations become more diversified, the 
individual acquires greater skillin his special 
vocation ; he producesa greater amount cf 
wealth, and so conduces more to the well- 
being of society, as well as, under a properly 
regulated system of labor, to his own per- 
sonal well-being. Fewer hours of labor are 
requisite to secure a livelihood; as labor 
becomes differentiated and automatic ; more 
time may be bestowed upon general culture, 
social intercourse, and the service of the 
commonwealth—upon the development, in 
short, of that fullness of life, which consti- 
tutes the ideal of a perfect manhood. In 
wisely serving himself the individual is ren- 
dering a greater service to society ; and this 
in turn, inures to his own roundabout 
development, Egotism is thus purged of 
its excesses, and made to promote the gen- 
eral well-being. In the proper equilibration 
of egotistic and altruistic motives in the 
government of conduct, all conflict between 
these motives ceases. In wisely serving his 
neighbor, man renders the truest service to 
himself, and vice versa. Thus society inte- 
grates by a natural process of growth, obe- 
dient to laws which are operative in the 
evolution of all living things; and its ulti- 
mate form constitutes a real brotherhood of 
consent, instead of a militant organization 
consolidated by external coercion.—pn. 
LEWIS Ө. JAMES— Popular Science Monthly. 


Anthropology in America.— 
From Professor Starr's paper on Anthropo- 
logical Work in America, we learn that but 
a few years ago, only one institution of 
learning in the United States, the University 
of Rochester, had the science of, Anthropo- 
logy upon íts curriculum, but now a consi- 
derable number of American colleges and 
universities give instruction in this branch 
of learning. ‘‘It is suggestive to inquire 
how and why it has been introduced. At 
Yale, Prof. Sumner has for several years 
given such courses, because he felt that 
students unacquainted with the science 
could not profitably undertake his work in 
political science and economics. At Union 
College, Prof. Hoffman has found it neces- 
sary to give lectures on Anthropology as 
preliminary to the best work in psychology. 
At the University of Mississippi, we believe 
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it bas been introduced as fundamental to 
historical study. In one way or another the 
subject has been crowding its way into the 
curricula, until now, in addition to the insti- 
tutions mentioned already, Brown, Har- 
vard, Clark, Vermont, and the University of 
Pennsylvania offer facilities for such study. 
At the new University of Chicago,anthropol- 
ogy is to be recognized, and several courses, 
covering a wide field, wiil probably be 
offered. The work at two or three of the 
universities deserves special notice. At 
Yale, Prof. W. G. Sumner gives two courses 
of instruction, in alternate years, one for 
undergraduates, the other for graduate 
students. Both courses are deservedly pop- 
шаг. At Harvard, a course of special train- 
ing in archeology and ethnology, requiring 
three years for its completion, is given by 
Prof. Putnam. A fellowship has been 
founded in this department at Harvard, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Thorr, to be held by Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher during heriife. In theevent of 
Miss Fletcher's death, the income from 
thirty thousand dollars is to be paid asa 
salary to such person as shall be appointed 
to carry on the same line of work and re- 
search, relating to the Indian race of Amer- 
ica, or other ethnological and archeological 
investigations. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a special chair of American Ar- 
cheology and Linguistics ів held by Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, than whom no man in America 
is better qualifled to offer courses in Indian 
languages. The broadest anthropological 
work at present offered in an American in- 
etitution is that conducted by Dr. Franz 
Boas at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. Boas, although partial to work in the 
direction of comparative mythology and 
linguistics, is thoroughly trained in the 
methods of ethnography and physical an. 
thropology. He has done admirable work 
among the Esquimaux, and the tribes of the 
northwest coast of America. He has pre- 
pared a work upon the Mythology of North 
America, which will soon be published. Dr. 
Boas is in charge of the physical anthropo- 
logical section of the Department of Ethnol- 
ogy and Archeology of the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago. 

'"Museums in ethnography and anthropol- 
ogy are not numerous in America. Collec- 
tions of considerable size and worthy of 
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special notice exist at Cambridge, Salem, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Davenport. Of very great importance is the 
Peabody Musuem of American Ethnology at 
Cambridge, connected with Harvard Uni- 
veraity, and under direction of Prof. Freder- 
іск W. Putnam, who, though at frst a 
zoologist, has long since laid asideeverything 
except archeology. No man has done во 
much to bring about the careful and system- 
atic method of excavating mounds as һе; 
and of the valuable collections which fill nine 
large rooms of the museum, a great part 
have been gathered under his personal 
supervision. New York is not so much a 
centre of anthropological work as it should 
be. At the American Museum of Natural 
History, one may see what is left of the 
Squires and Davis collection from the Ohio 
mounds, containing many specimens figured 
in the ancient monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley, tbo Squire collection from Peru, 
comprising a wonderfully fine lot of green- 
stone carvings, the collection of Colonel C. 
C. Jones, made chiefly in Georgia, number. 
ing five thousand specimens, and the basis 
of his book, the Antiquities of the Soutbern 
Indians ; а remarkable collection in Euro- 
pean archeology, including series from the 
river gravels and caves of France, from the 
lake dwellings of Rwitzerland, and from the 
famous localities of Denmark ; the Emmons 
collection from Alaska, which is, perhaps, 
the best collection from the Thirgits ; the 
Sturgis collection from the South Seas, far 
larger than any other in America, and sur- 
passed by few in Europe.” Prof. Starr 
refers to the vast amount of work done in 
Philadelphia, where there is an unusual 
number of active societies, which more or 
less directly assist anthropological science. 
From this article one can get a very clear 
idea of the interest felt in this department 
of science in our country, and surely with 
the large number of clever men who are 
giving their lives to this study, America 
should keep abreast of older countries. 


Ancient People of Palestine.— 
' All along the coast of Palestine, from 
Jaffa to the northern limit of old Phoenicia, 
the geological traveler sees evidence of a 
recent submergence, in the occurrence of 
sandstone, gravel and limestone, with shells 
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and other marine remains of species still 
living in the Mediterranean. These are the 
relics of the Pleistocene submergence in 


which the Nile Valley was an arm of the : 


sea and Africa was an island. No evidence 
has been found of the residence of man in 
Palestine in this period, when, as the sea 
washed the very bases of the hills, and the 
plains were under water, it was certainly 
not very well suited to his abode. The 
climate was also probably more severethan 
at present, and the glaciers of Lebanon 
must have extended nearly to thesea. This 
wa8 the time of the so-called glacial period 
in Western Europe. This, however, was 
succeeded by the post glacial period in 
which the area of the Mediterranean was 
much smaller than at present, and the land 
encro&ched far upon the bed of the sea. 
This, the second continental period, is that 
in which man makes his first undoubted 
appearance in Europe, and we have evi- 
dence of the same kind in Syria. One of the 
most interesting localities proving this is 
the Pass of Nahr-el-Kelb, north of Bey- 
rout. At this place exist remains of 
ancient caverns, in which are embedded 
multitudes of broken bones and teeth 
of large animals, and flint flakes used 
as knives by the aboriginal people. The 
bones and teeth belong not to the animals 
which have inhabited Lebanon in his- 
toric times, but to creatures like the hairy 
rhinoceros and the bison now extinct, which 
could not have lived inthis region since the 
comparatively modern period in which the 
Mediterranean resumed its dominion over 
that great plain between Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, which we know had been sub- 
merged long before the first migrations of 
the Hamites into Phoenicia, even before the 
entrance of those comparatively rude tribes 
which seem to have inhabited the country 
before the Phoenician colonization. Un- 
fortunately no burials of these early men 
have yet been found, and perhaps the 
Lebanon caves were only their summer so- 
journs on hunting expeditions. They were, 
however, probably of the same stock (the 
Cro Magnon and Comstadt) of the so-called 
mammoth age in Western Europe, who 
have left similar remains. Thus we can 
carry man in the Lebanon back to that 
absolutely prehistoric age, which preceded 
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the Noachic deluge,and the dispersion of the 
Noachidae. If, in imagination, we suppose 
ourselves to visit the caves of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb Pass when they were inhabited by those 
early men, we should find them to be tall, 
muscular people, clothed in skins, armed 
with flint-tipped javelins and flint hatchets, 
and cooking the animals caught in the 
chase, in the mouths of their caves. They 
were probably examples of the ruder and 
less civilized members of that powerful and 
energetic antediluvian population, which 
had apparently perfected so many arts, 
and the remains of whose more advanced 
communities are now buried in the silt of 
the sea bottom. If we looked westward op 
what is now the Mediterranean sea, we 
should see a wide wooded or grassy plain 
as far as eye could reach and perhaps might 
discern vast herds of elephant, rhinoceros- 
and bison wandering over these plains in 
their annual migrations. Possibly on the 
far margin of the land we might see the 
smoke of antediluvian towns long ago deeply 
submerged in the sea. The great diluvial. 
catastrophe, which closed this period and 
finallyintroducedthelater geographic condi- 
tions, is that which we know as the histori- 
cal deluge, and the old peoples of the age 
of the mammoth and the rhinoceros were 
antediluvians, and must have perished from 
the earth before the earliest migration of the 
Bein Noah.”— sm WILLIAM DAWSON iD 
North American Review. 


The Dirtiest City in the World. 
—United States Consul Bedloe, writing to 
the Practitioner from Amoy, China, says 
that city bears the unenviable reputation of 
being the dirtiest city on the globe, a repu- 
tation thoroughly deserved. 

The city is built on the edge of a moun- 
tainous island, and is exceedingly old. In- 
scriptions on ancient tombs run back as far 
as the beginning of the Christian era, and 
coins found in accidentally discovered 
graves date to dynasties from 500 to 1,000 
B. C. During all this period the hillsides 
of the city have been used as burying 
grounds. As the population increased, the 
houses encroached upon the cemetery land 
until finally the two became hopelessly inter- 
mixed. 


The United States Consulate is sur- 
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rounded by over a hundred tombs, and a 
score of the large blocks of granite used in 
and about it are old tombstones. On the 
hill immediately behind the residence of F. 
Malcampo, Esq., the graves touch one 
another at every point and form a solid 
white surface of rock, brick, porcelain and 
cement, covering more than a million square 
feet. Near the Eam paw-do Joss house 
30,000 bodies are said to have been buried 
vertically to save space. They lie, orstand, 
in a plot of land of as many square feet. 
Amoy proper and ita suburbs have a living 
population of about one million, and a dead 
one of four and a half times as many. The 
wells are shallow, and are sunk on the 
edges of thegraveyards and even among the 
tombs themselves. | 

The city is walled the same as it was in 
the time of Confucius. It has no sewers 
whatever. The streets vary from two to 
six feet in width; no wheeled vehicle can 
use them. «Ап equestrian would experience 
great difficulty in turning a corner. Неге 
and there is an open space or plaza, dug out 
во as to be a huge open cesspool. Into it 
the streets discharge their filth and the 
house servants the refuse of their houses. 
Nothing goes to waste in China. The de- 
composing ooze, no one knows how deep, 
is used for growing onions, water cress, 
water lilies and other edible plants. Under 
a hot tropical sun their growth is marvel- 
ous. All garbage and offal is thrown into 
the yard for the pigs. What these omniv- 
огоцв quadrupeds refuse is thrown into the 
streets and lies there until washed away by 
the rain or carried onward by the feet of 
the traveling multitude. The amount of 
street dirt found in this way is very great. 
and its nature very offensive and foul 
smelling. It accumulates in angles and no- 
thoroughfares. Where it settles it is always 
being rooted up by pigs and scratched over 
and into by pariah dogs. It should be said 
in justice to these two animals that they are 
excellent scavengers and devour almost 
everything. The pigs are simply invalua- 
ble, consuming even human fecal matter 
and urine. Without them the population 
would be swept away in thirty days. 


China and Japan Contrasted.— 
In an article entitled, ‘‘Chineseand Japan- 
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ese Traits,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Ernest Fenellosa, referring to the preval- 
entidea that the Chinese race and civiliza- 
tion are inferior to the Japanese, says: 
“ Whatever is most admired in the island 
race, be it the art, the gentle manners, the 
poetry, the unworldly ideal, for all thesethe 
Japanese himself pays homage to his 
Chinese masters. One is a home of a civili- 
zation of hoary age, with strength spent, 
struggle and crisis long since passed ; the 
other, that of a youth in experience and 
temper, who has never, till now, been 
forced to grapple with the deepest social 
problems in a life-and-death struggle. Yet 
8 comparative biography of thesetwo racial 
lives would exhibit the closest affinities be- 
tween them. Fromit we should discover 
that the specific types of far eastern civi- 
lization have rested upon а common basis of 
constructive ideas ; that the same moving 
principles which dominated the policy of 
successive Japanese eras, the same ideals 
which gave life and form to their myth, their 
poetry and their art, had already created 
Structures of similar nature, but on a far 
vaster scale, beyond the Yellow Sea. The 
continental art and literature and law, hot 
from the mortal struggle of China to ob- 
jectify her highest ideals, were received and 
gayly worn as beautiful jewels, or wreathed 
anew into lovely garlands, by the more 
fortunate island mountaineers. To Chinese 
art and culture at their best in the Tang 
and Sung dynasties, we must yield the palm 
for power, dignity, truth and spiritual 
earnestness. No doubtthere are an elusive 
subtlety and a buoyant geniality in the sub- 
sequent Japanese illuminations, which have 
a distinct charm of their own. No doubt, 
too, in Japanese character there is some- 
thing which reminds us strongly of the 
modern French, or of the ancient Athenians. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, and in spite of 
temperament, it may be, we are forced to 
say, that China has played the part of 
Greece for the whole eastern world. Just 
as all that is classic and supreme in the in- 
spiration of western literature and art and 
philosophy comes down the ages to us 
from its creative centre at Athens, so all 
that is vital and classic in Oriental culture 
radiates from Loyang and Hangchow ; and 
just as frankly as Rome borrowed her 
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models from Greece, so did Japan borrow 
hera from China.” The writer wishes to 
acquit Japan entirely of thecharge of fickle- 
ness, levity and love of change, for this is 
attributable to the earnest desire of the 
nation to grow, to take advantage of all the 
best thought and cultivation of this age. 
The Chinese conservatism, so called, and 
the stolidity of the people are really only 
results of ‘‘vast movements of rise and 
fall, of hopeful ideals, mortal struggle and 
temporary exhaustion.” The Japanese are 


still vigorous, hopeful and alert, possessing 
individuality, which is ‘‘ the power to pro- 


duce freshly from within, to react and 
adapt under rapid change of environment." 
At the close of the article this prophesy is 
ventured: ‘‘ Through her temperament, 
her individuality, her deeper insight into 
the secrets ;of the East, her ready divining of 
the powers of the West, and more than all 
through the fact that hers, the spiritual fac- 
tor of theproblem, must hold the master key 
to its solution, it maybe decreed in the cham- 
bers of destiny, that on the shores of Japan 
shall be first created that new, latter-day 
type of civilized mao, which shall prevail 
throughout the world for the nextthousand 
years." 
—————— 9 ——————————— 


ALUMNI ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the close of the session of the Insti- 
tute in October next, theregular annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association will 
be held at the Institute Building. At 
these meetings, the following papers 
will be presented and discussed : 

“ Phrenology in the Schools‘and col- 
leges," by G. H. Greer, of Cal. Mr. 
Greer has long been deeply interested in 
this subject. 

“Insanity,” by Prof. ©. Morris, of 
Ore. A general paper on the subject of 
alienism. : 

“Treatment of Criminals," by W. T. 
Round, Esq., Secretary of New York 
Prison Association. Mr. Round has just 
returned from a tour of rest in Europe, 
and will be present if possible. 

"Observations on the Organ of 
Weight," by Dr. J. L. Capen. The 
Philadelphia veteran will awaken 
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much interesting discussion by this 
departure. 

James McNeill A. M., author of 
** Brain and Mind," will prepare a paper. 
Subject unannounced. 

Dr. H. S. Drayton, LL.B., the Jour- 
nal editor and Institute instructor, may 
present a paper. Subject unannounced. 

We trust that all persons interested in 
the subjects mentioned, and especially 
the Alumni, and many friends of ad- 
vanced mental science will be present to 
enjoy the programme which the com- 
mittee has arranged. 

J. W. SHULL, 
Chairman Working Committee. 


THE GRIPPE PUZZLE.—A commission 
appointed by the British government. 
to inquire into the nature and cause of 
la grippe, have made a report which 
contains much interesting evidence, but 
does not solve the problem as to the 
origin of influenza, nor provide any 
sure prevention of the disease. Con- 
trary to the popular opinion, the report 
maintains that the disease is not spread 
by atmospheric conditions but by per- 
sonal contact. Its reason for thus con- 
cluding is that isolated persons, such as 
persons confined in prison, lighthouse- 
keepers and others, enjoy immunity 
from the disease, while the greatest. 
mortality from its effects has been found 
in large communities. In this connec- 
tion it mentions that the general -post- 
office leads the list of ‘‘large communi- 
ties” where the disease has been most 
prevalent. Thatso many persons should 
be seized simultaneously is accounted 
for by the fact that the period of incu- 
bation is short, sixteen hours to three 
days being held to be sufficient to ac- 
count for a whole community being 
seized at once where only one or two 
people originally suffered from the 
infection. It is expected that in ac- 
cordance with precedent the disease will 
disappear after two successive years of 
epidemy. 
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NEW YORK., 
September, 1892. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 


TENTH PAPER, 
THE MORAL ELEMENT ESSENTIAL AT THE 
BEGINNING. 


The foundation of culture 1s the moral 
sentiment.— Emerson. 


In a recent number of School and 
College, Mr. E. B.Andrews has expressed 
the opinion that the constituents of a 
sound education are—first, character; 
second, culture; third, critical power, 
including accuracy and sympathy with 
allthe various ages, nationalities and 
mods of men; and fourth, power to 
work bard under rule and pressure, He 
says, With reference to this category of 
essentials: ‘‘We see here that knowl- 
edge is left out of the account. It is 
quite incidental and relatively insignifi- 
cant. Yet this is what most people have 
been wont to regard as the sum and 
substance of education." 

We presume tbat the above writer is 
but emphasizing the importance of 
moral culture in this statement, for he 
must recognize that ‘‘ knowledge," and 
not an insignificant quantum of it is 
absolutely necessary to the practical 
demonstration of these four fundamen- 
tals of development. How is the indi- 
vidual to express character, culture, 
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critical power, and that mental equilib 
riun so admirable unless the mate- 
rial of knowledge in £d«quate supply be 
at his command? And how can it be 
at his command without a full exercise 
of his intellectual or knowledge facul- 
It is well to say that ''education 
must enrich life, not enlighten it 
merely," and that ** Culture stands in 
importance close to character, and is 
far more to pe sought than mere mental 
ability," but it should be realized that it 
is the intellect that must be exercised to 
furnish the moral nature with a proper 
understanding of the meaning of those 
principles of truth, duty, and integrity 
that enter into noble and manly con- 
duct. 

The system of training that is applied 
to the inmates of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Reformatory shows the best results from 
the association of physical culture with 
intellectual aud moral educatior. These 
special experiments have proved that 
the dullest criminal can be improved 
under a careful and positive curriculum 
that combines purposeful muscular ex- 
ercises with graduated mental drill. We 
have referred to the method of the EI- 
mira Reformatory before in connection 
with a topic allied to our present one, 
butit is deemed relevant to introduce 
again the work done in that penal insti- 
tution, because of its strong pertinency 
to what is but a natural order in the de- 
velopment of a human being, the inter- 
related growth of body and mind. 

We do not think that our discussion 
necessarily includes thesourceor origin 


ties, 


of the moral sentiments. That is a met- 
aphysical or psychological inquiry that 
the philosophers may settle for them- 
selves, It matters notin the practical 
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evolution of the principles involved 
whether the instincts that make up 
moralcharacter were in aate or acquired. 
That we find them in every child of 
normal constitution is sufficient to de- 
mand our respectful attention to their 
proper development, just as much as 
the intellectual faculties. 

Another inquiry that we would briefly 
consider at this point is one that has ex- 
pressed the doubt that in the attempt to 
carry out a system of moral education 
we should be able to find teachers com- 
petent enough for the work. We think 
that endeavor to inculcate the theory 
and practice of correct moral conduct, 
under a system that it would not be 
difficult to supply, would so awaken the 
earnest co-operation of the vast body of 
teachers in our country that they would 
ere long at least giveas much attention to 
it as to theordinary intellectual routine. 
Never before in the history of education 
were teachers so alive to the responsi- 
bility of their calling, and into their 
sense of responsibility is entering the 
conviction that the exercises of the class 
room should include something more 
than the succession of reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetie, grammar, geogra- 
phy, history, etc., etc. One asks: 


"Did excellence in arithmetic ever 
make a man a broader, more unpreju- 
diced voter? did arithmetic ever raisethe 
moral/ess standard of right and wrong 
in the street gamin? Did arithmetic ever 
broaden and sweeten the woman's nar- 
row, pelty criticism of her neighbor? 
Did arithmetic ever add one shade of 
refinement, ease of manner, polish or 
repose to our rude-mannered American 
society? Indeed, is there any ethical 
value in arithmetic? Yet itistheethical 
Sense we need to arouse; it is the condi- 
tions we are supposed to be working 
for, the ethical sense we claim to be 
bringing out.” 

Itis their study of child character 
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that awakens the sense of responsibility, 
for with interest of teachers in the indi- 
viduality of their pupils must grow 
their estimate of the intimate relation 
that teaching has tothe future of the 
young minds in their keeping. 

In the home of those who recognize 
the importance of culture and integrity, 
and would have the children brought 
up in strict accordance with the highest 
ethical principles, most parents feel at 
a loss for some trustworthy guidance in 
the very outset of endeavor to inculcate 
the little ones with clear and practical 
rules of action. In their life every day 
contingencies arise that should serve the 
best purpose to the intelligent guardian, 
but if he or she is at a loss what to do at 
such a time the child is more likely 
than not to obtain a false idea of the 
proper course. As people commonly 
act, it is certainly not going too far to 
say that there is more spasmodic jump- 
at-conclusion conduct in their moral 
relations than in any other phase of 
their mental interaction. 

The demand is but reasonable that 
parents should meet their responsibili- 
ties in the matter of providing the 
guidance thet is indispensable to an 
orderly development of the child's 
faculties and instincts. As it begins its 
earthly career with a body and mind 
given by its parents, they can not, in 
any way evade its right of protection 
and training at their hands, and their 
duty from the first hour of its existence 
is to supply the best conditions v ithin 
their power for the promotion of its 
healtby growth in all parts of its being. 

While the child inherits a wide range 
of aptitude, it possesses a special indi- 
viduality that marks the relationship of 
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family and race. The form and tem- 
perament of body, the tendency and 
expression of mind include characteris- 
tic elements of both parents. So the 
child is a ‘‘reincarnation " of its father 
and mother, and its career from month 
to month, and year to year is for the 
most part a reflection of their charac- 
ters and of their treatment. 

The dependence of the child upon its 
parents during the first four or five 
years of its life is absolute. That is the 
period of greatest plasticity—body and 
brain being susceptible of modification 
to an indefinite extent, even deformities 
of a constitutional sort may be removed 
entirely, or for the greatest part, and 
strong aptitudes modified to the extent 
almost of suppression. The plasticity 
of the child organism is an intimation 
of nature that it is little short of crim- 
inal to overlook, so much does the 
training good or evil contribute to the 
future happiness or misery of the hu- 
man being. 

We do not recognize in the child or- 
ganism an active, intelligent, moral 
sense—true conscientiousness, or the 
sense of duty, obedience, etc.; these have 
but agerminal existence then, but in the 
guidance of the physical and sensory 
activities there may be impressed cer- 
tain modes of exercise that will impart 
a bias or tendency of expression and 
development to the ethical nature. The 
simple credulity of the child mind isa 
most important factor for molding the 
cell substance of his brain, as it were, 
into form that shall evolve honest and 
consistent conduct. If the responses to 
his eager inquisitiveness are (rue, direct 
and consistent, and no attempts are 
made by design or caprice to falsify the 
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object lessons that nature spreads out, 
why should not the consistence of the 
sense growth affect the germs of the 
moral organism. The manner of the 
feeding, the activity and the sleeping 
must be considered in tbis light ; regu- 
larity, system, solicitude with frank 
and sincere treatment, wil] be produc- 
tive of habits in the sense life that will 
have a correspondent expression in the 
intellectual, asthe mind develops later; 
while irregularity, selfishness, deceit 
and negligence in attending the needs 
of the child will not only be productive 
of vicious habits in its early sense life, 
but project an intellectual growth that 
will bə incoherent, and a moral activity 
that will be unstable and depraved. 
The law of consequences is absolute in 
the mental economy, and teaches us 
what to expect as the necessary result 
of false teaching, but at the same time, 
it points with stellar. like clearness to 
the benign effects of careful and well 
ordered training in every individuality. 
From these considerations, which might 
be elaborated to the extent of a volume, 
the reader perceives that in the early 
child-life parental ministration to its 
mere sense growth and physical expan- 
sion includes a moral outcome of serious 


importance. 
—— eoa 
A NEW READING OF CEREBELLUM 


FUNCTIONS. 

Now comes a French observer, Dr. 
Courmont, who makes the announce- 
ment that the cerebellum presides over 
sensory functions. One of his stronger 
reasons for this opinion isthat the cere- 
bellum is so richly endowed with gray 
substance much more richly in propor- 
tion to its size than the cerebellum. 
Another is the apparent congruity of 
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Observations in cases of absence or 
smallness of the organ ; such cases, as 
a rule, exhibiting little sensitiveness or 
feeling, although intellectually there 
might be average clearness and compe- 
tence. Courmont points to the cat as a 
fair example of cerebellar inBuence. 
Naturally it is a very impressionable 
animal, and it has a cerebellum that is 
largely developed in proportion to the 
general size of iis brain. Remove the 
cat’s cerebellum and it becomes apathe- 
tic, expressing neither irritability nor 
fear. Birds have large cerebella, and 
they are highly excitable, especially on 
the social side of their lives. 

On the pbysiological side the relation 
of some of the independent cranial 
nerves to the cerebellum or its immedi- 
ate connections appears to favor Cour- 
mont's views; the lachrymal, pathetic, 
facial and acoustic nerves start from the 
cerebellum, annular protuberance or 
cerebellar pedunc'es, and these bear а 
most important part in the emotional 
life. It is seen that the French observer 
goes much beyond the physiologist 
of the average type who has been in- 
clined to impute certain properties in 
the cerebellum relating to muscular 
activity, and he logically makes out a 
case that mere co-ordination is far from 
explaining. In fact, Courmont goes much 
beyond Gall, for the latter only claims 
for the cerebellum power of impression 
in regard to sexual feeling, and does 
not attempt to demonstrate further 
functions although the idea of a co ordi- 
nate muscle action appears to have 
been in his mind; but the Frenchman 
would include a wide field of sensa- 
tions in the complex organism of the 
little brain—the sex element being one 
of the many its energy inspires. 
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BASIS OF TRUE GOVERNMENT. 

THE basis of all community govern- 
ment, by whatever name it is known 
among men, is found in the individual. 
Is he able to govern himself? Then will 
the system by which his community is 
administered be distinguished by order 
If he shows inca- 
pacity for self government asan individ- 


and advancement. 


ual, then will the civil administration 
show a want of order and efficiency 
proportioned to the degree of incapacity 
for self-regulation. A writer in one of 
our weeklies states that it is the Ameri- 
can idea that the common people have 
such an inheritance of power that they 
are able to direct the life of a great 
nation. Certainly it was upon this as- 
sumption that the fathersof our Repub- 
lic builded the framework of the nation; 
an assumption reasonably deduced from 
a consideration of the human organiza- 
tion. 

Some insist that exceptional culture is 
essential to self mastery, and that it 
falls to but few to rave the privilege of 
such culture. Grant this and the 
principle of government by the many 
for the many is a fallacy, in other words, 
democracy as the basis of a great per- 
manent nation, is a dream. 

We, however, claim that self-govern- 
ment in the individual is not dependent 
upon the priviliges of an education or 
training essentially extrinsic, but upon 
self-knowledge and self improvement. 
Every person can look into himself or 
berself and learn the intellectual and 
moral condition of the intrinsic ego, and 
with the learning of this comes the 
power of improvement. Poise of mind, 
moral apprehension are 
found in the majority of instances, not 
in the person of high culture and exten- 


self control, 
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sive acquisitions, but in people of aver- 
age mental development. These have 
studied themselves and learned where 
and how tkey were wanting in the 
qualities that make for good in charac- 
ter; and seeing that it was not attain- 
ment in science and scholarship that 
built up character, but moral growth, 
a matter altogether dependent upon 
personal determination and effort, they 
sought its promotion. Carlyle said that 
he had great confidence in the common 
sense of the people. We would say that 
we have great confidence in the moral 
sense of the people, so far as concern 
their capacity for development in those 
elements of poise and character that are 
essential to a national evolution that 
wil be beneficent to the world. All 
that is necessary to this evolution is a 
common disposition to self study, with 


the motive seriously formed to uplift 
and ennoble the personality. 


———————--9 
THE INSTITUTE. 


Soon after the issuance of this num- 
ber of the PHKENOLOGIOAL, the session 
of the Institute will be opened at the 
hall which bas been set apart for lec- 
tures. The locality of this hall is in 
the very heart of New York, within 
convenient reach of the most import- 
ant features of our great city's life, 
and of those things that are of value to 
the student of human nature. We 
are certain that the students gen- 
erally will find pleasure in the new 
place, as well from its local relations, 
as well from the better facilities that 
are afforded for their prosecution of 
the studies that are the object of their 
coming. 


b fur f orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WiAL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, tf correspondents shall expect ua to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWATS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the toriters. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, а prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressei 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 
one OE RR УОИ 


IunEgRITANOE ОР Droayep ТЕЕТН—С. G.— 
Because one’s parents have decayed teeth, 
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it does not follow necessarily that he or she 
will lose teeth early. Eat food that makes 
bone and muscle, and your chances for good 
skeletal development will beimproved. We 
have known young people whose teeth were 
soft, and tending to decay, give them a 
totally different consistency in the course of 
a year by changing their dietary. The soft, 
pulpy, white flour biscuit of the bakerbeing 
thrown aside for well-made, all-wheat 
bread and oatmeal, milk, eggs being made 
part of their every-day staples, and coffee, 
tea, cake and candy being rigidly eschewed, 
they in time assumed a more vigorous 
bodily form, and their teeth participated in 
the improvement. 

CHARACTERISTIOS OF THE AcTOR—A. G.— 
For the efficient actor there should be a good 
development of the esthetic, imitative and 
perceptive faculties, with a strong, well- 
poised individuality. In the phrenological 
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books you will find this subject discussed, 
and hints of value given. ‘‘Heads and 
Faces" furnisbes hints on the subject of 

' organ and faculty training that you can ap- 
preciate. 


Momps—T. S.—This common enough mal- 
ady is a contagious inflammation of the 
glands (parotid) in the cheeks. just below 
the ears. As a rule, it is a light affection 
and requires but reasonable care on the part 
of the patient. The hygienic treatment is 
best; а liquid diet—milk, gruel, soup, etc., 
and cover the affected parts with a wet 
compress, such as is usually of value in 
simple sore throat. Care should be taken 
to avoid exposure to cold, which seeme to 
be the cause of the recession, or ‘‘ sticking 
in" of the disease on some internal organ. 
But the fear of cold should not prevert 
sponging the body with tepid water, ifthere 
is fever. 


То SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS — То save the 
editor much embarrassment and yourselves 
delay, and perhaps apparent inattention, 
you should observe the rules noted at the 
head of this department. Occasionally a 
letter is received which does not contain the 
name ofthe writer. Frcquently the writing 
of a letter or contribution is so bad that we 
can not make it out, and often the name of 
the sender is quite illegible. It were well 
in addressing the Editor regarding a matter 
in his department, to direct to him person- 
айу. This course may prove more satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 


PERVERTED Gini.--H. V. C.— The girl you 
mention inherited 4 large base of brain, or 
received it at birth, and her training and 
associations have evidently been of the kind 
to bring into exercise the selfish and animal 
propensities to a dominant degree. We 
should say that the control of these propen- 
sities has produced a condition of such un- 
balance that she is practically insane. We 
should expect to find in her a temperament 
ofthe bilio-motive class—a very broad or 
full-side head, with little elevation, except, 
perhaps, at Firmness. The forehead may 
be rounded, but is of moderate depth,as com- 
pared with the backhead. The ears are 
probably set low, as related to the line of the 
eyebrows, imparting to the central fossae 
of the cranium an unusual depth. Send us, 
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if you may, photographs—front and side 
views—of the girl, and also a description 
of her appearance. 


Detivery or Lerrers--H. A.—If any per- 
son intercepts your letters in their way to 
your hand, and opens them, he ог she is 
guilty of a penal act. The law is very defi- 
nite in this respect, and prescribes severe 
punishment for each offence. Itis made the 
duty, in fact, of the postmasters to see that 
a letter is delivered to the person whose 
name or title ison the envelope. The rul- 
ing is that as soon as a letter has been 
placed in the post office it is the property of 
the person whose name is on the cover, and 
it can not be taken out of the custody of the 
postmaster by even the writer. Your claim 
is evidently a strong one, therefore, and 
you can, if you please, demand the help of 
U. 8. authority to enforce it. 


EL ер Sav. e 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


— — 


“That Boy of Mine” was found on 
my desk, but was pushed aside among 
things to be looked over in thefuture. How 
long it had lain there I can not now say ; 
but this I do know, that on April 20, 1892, 
in clearing away the accumulated matter 
not necessary to be kept any longer, my 
eyes rested on ‘‘ That Boy of Mine." And 
notwithstanding, I found it to be chiefly 
an account of ** interesting reminiscences,’ 
with reference to useful papers and books, 
I found myself much interested in its read- 
ing. Ifeltan impulse drawing me to read 
the sketch in my travels to others who 
are concerned about the future of their 
children, and so to aid them by any sugges- 
tion that might come up in the direction set 
forth in ** That Boy of Mine.” 

Iam now past the age of money grabbing ; 
if ever such an age had a hold on me or my 
real purpose in life ; but I do not know the 
time when I had no interest in the “rising 
generation," and often have felt puzzled in 
regard to what was best for ‘‘ That Boy of 
Mine" as well as other boys. 
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How far I have missed the mark with 
these tender shoots, will be more or less seen 
or understood in the final development. My 
aim has been ever to speak encouragingly 
to them, and have them look up—and get 
up--and on. 

When Johnny and Mary, Jimmy and 
Jennie, have settled down with pa and ma 
after tea at the family table, there and then 
is the time to read in a forceful manner 
about ‘‘ That Boy of Mine,” and to take in 
allthe suggestive thoughts it contains. 

As a moneyless man, about all I can do, is 
to write thus my opinion of a most valuable 
service to humanity. I. р. GUILEY. 

Ashley, Mo. 


PERSONAL. 


Mas. Анн Hyper, of Peekskill, recently 
celebrated her 108d birthday. She is the 
oldest pensioner on the rolls of the United 
States Pension Bureau. Her husband was 
8 veteran of the war of 1812, and she draws 
the liberal stipend of $12 a month. Her 
eyesight and hearing are much impaired, 
and she is unable to walk, but she can atill 
sit up in a chair and dress herself. It may 
be said that there are a good list of aged 
women who draw pensions because they 
are widows of Revolutionary soldiers. 


Pere Marquerre, one of the early explor- 
ers of the great lakes, is to have a statue 
placed in the capitol at Washington by the 
State of Wisconsin. He was a genuine 
Christian missionary. The city of Mar- 
quette, Mich., and several other points, are 
named after him. Father Marquette had a 
peculiar power of influencing the Indians 
by the gentleness of his character. 


THE death of Mr. Thomas Cook, the 
founder of the great excursionist system 
which bears his name, marks the close of 
an interesting and useful career. Last year 
the jubilee of the Cook system was cole- 
brated at a great banquet at the Metropole, 
London,at which royalty,art,literature, and 
travel were represented. Mr. Cook’s career 
began in 1841, when he arranged to carry 
670 excursionists from Leicester to Lough- 
borough to a temperance fete. He took 
them at a shilling a head. Later on he be- 
gan arranging for trips to the Great Exhi- 
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bition, and he then conveyed 165,000 per- 
sons to London and back without a single 
accident. Scotland was also visited on the 
cheap-trip system, and finally Mr. Cook be- 
gan his famous Continental tours 10 Paris, 
Switzerland, Germany and elsewhere. 
From the Continent Mr. Cook turned to 
America, to the East, and to trips around 
the world, his most famous “ personally 
conducted" undertaking being, probably, 
the transport service for the Nile Expedi- 
tion, which was entirely managed by his 
firm. For this he and his eldest son, who 
now has the chief control of the vast busi- 
ness, received the thanks of Lord Wolse- 
ley. Mr. Cook was to the last a simple, 
dignified and unpretending gentleman. His 
age—he was 84 when he died, a year older 
than Mr. Gladstone—was accompanied by 
several infirmities, blindness being one. 
But he retained his clearness of mind to the 
last, and he recorded his vote in the general 
election. 

The publishers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL 
were personally acquainted with Mr. Cook 
for many years, and can testify to his prac- 
tical interest in all measures for human im- 
provement. 

— Vni ———À 
WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach." 


* Nor for ourselves, but others," is the 
grand law inscribed on every part of 
creation.—Edward Payson. 


Censure ів а tax the public levies upon 
an eminent man. 


Tue Bible is the most thought-suggeating 
book in the world. No other deals with 
such good themes. — Herrick Johnson. 


Our honor does not emanate from other 
men's opinions of us. but from our own 
heart. 


THEORIgs may be beautiful, they may 
contain some truth, but experience knows 
all their romance on one side, and brings 
them toa test of their real value. 


Noraixe but the right can ever be ex- 
pedient, since that can never be true ex- 
pediency which would sacrifice a greater 
good to a less.— Whately. 
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Gop made the rose out of what was left 
of woman at the creation. The great dif- 
ference is, we feel the rose's thorns when 
we gather it ; and the other's when we have 
had it some time.— Lancor. 


TEMPXRANCE puts coal on the fire, meal 
in the barrel, floor in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment 
in the house, clothes on the children, vigor 
in the body, intelligence in the brain, and 
spirit in the whole constitution. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

When every vanity shall pass away, 
And all be real, all witbout decay, 


In tbat sweet dawning of the cloudless day 
I shall be satisfied. 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


‘*Doxs your tooth ache yet? If 'twere 
mine I'd bave it out at once." 
"If'twere yours! So would I." 


“ I know what nights of labor are," said 
the mother of six boys as she sat down to 
repair the pile of trousers and jackets. 


^ I," sarD Binks, ‘started life without a 
cent in my pocket." 

u And I,” put in Hicks, ''started in life 
without a pocket." 


De wise man leabs his winders onlocked 
at night so dat the boyglers won't hev t 
smash de glass t’ git in. 


"ARE you pretty well acquainted with 
your mother tongue, my boy?" asked the 
schoolmaster of the new scholar. 

"Yes, sir" answered the lad timidly, 
“ma jaws me a good deal, sir." 


* How do you do?" said mamma's caller 
to little Fay. 

“I don't do anything now," answered 
Fay. “IVs vacation, and mamma said I 
could have a rest.” 


First TRAMP— There ain't goin’ to be 
good livin’ for our profession in the future, 
I'm afeard. 

Second Tramp— Blow me! how's that? 

First Tramp—lIt’s this ‘ere civilization. 
These cookin' schools is teachin’ gals 'ow 
to use up the cold wittles. 
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How should drum music be sold? By 
the pound. How should music generally 
be sold? By the chord. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satia 
factorily and justly, and alao to furnish our reader: 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially thoae related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can one 
rupply any of those noticed, 


tt CULTURA." 

In the June number of the PungENoLoai- 
OAL JOURNAL of 1887 there was published a 
portrait with a delineation of the character 
of Dr. J. W. Lowber, at present pastor of 
the Christian Church in Fort Worth, Tex. 
The examination was made by Prof. Sizer 
from photographs furnished by the writer. 
In this delineation of character occurs the 
following passage: 

**His intellect is like his mother's, intui- 
tive, ready, prompt and practical. He has 
mechanical talent and artistic taste, and 
these would aid him in thinking and stating 
his thoughts ; he would get more matter on 
a page, would weave in particulars so that 
they would seem consecutiveand methodicai 
and natural, and yet get as much of history 
and fact on one page as many a good writer 
would get on three; consequently his in- 
tellectual work, sustained, urged and em- 
phasized as it must be by his force of char- 
acter, will alwayscarry influence which will 
seem to be final. If he were & lawyer he 
would be remarkable for condensing a 
whole case into few curt and terse sentences; 
and his summing up would be influential, 
and would seem to supplement and super- 
sede whatever had been said and done 
before.” 

Dr. Lowber has been for many years an 
occasional contributor to this and various 
other publications, and is also the author of 
several works which have bad a wide cir- 
culation, These are '' Тһе Struggles and 
Triumphs of the Truth,” “Тһе Devil in 
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Modern Society” and ** The Who and the 
What of the Disciples." The purpose, 
however, of this writing is to call attention 
to his latest work just published, entitled 
** Cultura, or the Relationship of Culture to 
Christianity," in which the striking charac- 
teristics mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
tract are illustrated in a remarkable degree. 

The book contains 544 pages, and is 
written from the standpoint of the divine 
inspiration of the Bible, and the miraculous 
basis of the Christian religion. The special 
purpose of the book is to show the consist- 
ency of the highest culture in all depart- 
ments of education from this standpoint. 
The versatility of the author in his treat. 
ment of the subject із remarkable. In this 
brief compass he has laid under contribu- 
tion the works of the masters of sclence, 
philosophy, religion, literature and art, 
ancient and modern, in great profusion to 
support his position. It is seldom that 
such a wide fleld of investigation is covered 
80 well in such concentrated form; and 
while his sentences flow with smooth, 
rhythmical cadence, each point is forcibly 
presented, with no redundancy of expres- 
sion. The book will be read with interest 
by Bible students as well as by those inter- 
ested in phrenological illustration. 

: М. С. TIERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Unirep STATES OrrioraL PosrAL Gripe. 
July No. tells what a circular is; why 
mall matter is sometimes not delivered ; 
discusses the “green goods” business, 
and other topics of interest to the business 
and sociai world. 


A MEMORIAL то Coneress. Оп the subject 
of a comprehensive exhibit of roads, 
their construction and maintenance, at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. Albert A. Pope, of Boston, is very 
urgent in this pamphlet for a proper repre- 
sentation of the road matter. He should be 
sustained. Country districts, if distinguished 
for anything, are, as a rule, notable for 
their bad highways and by-ways, and few 
of our more intelligent people appear to es- 
timate at anything like their value the ser- 
vice good roads are to a community. 
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Practicar Carriage BuiLDING. А collec- 
tion of articles compiled from those con- 
tributed to the columns of The Black. 
smith and Wheelwright during the past 
few years, and covering the entire range 
of the Art of Carriage Building, from the 
plan of a vehicle to its completion, illus- 
trating and describing fully the sectional 
parts. Edited by M. T. Richardson, edi- 
tor of The Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 
Illustrated. Vol. II. Cloth, $1. М.Т. 
Richardson Co., New York. 

The first volume of this title was noted a 
while since ввап exceedingly useful manual 
to the working mechanic inthe trade repre- 
sented. The second volume, just received 
from the publisher, is a continuation, and 
completion of the series of instructive pa- 
pers that bear upon the different depart- 
ments of carriage-making. The first paper 
gives some information regarding axles, in 
addition to what is said in Vol. I.: then 
follows a detail of the plumbing of spokes, 
gsther of wheels, making yokes and whif- 
fletrees, laying off a fore carriage, special 
tools, making ovals, blocking corners, 
making and laying off of patterns, and 
drawing of tools. Complete instructions 
regarding the laying off and framing of car- 
riage bodies, construction of carriage parts 
and wheeis, light and heavy sleighs are 
given. The book is profusely illustrated, 
and printed and bound uniform with the 
first volume. 


SourHERN Women in the recent educationai 
movement in the South. By Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, M. A. Is the title of Bureau of 
Education Circular No. 1 for this year. 
We are pleased to see that the interest 
shown by women of the Southern States 
in educational progress has obtained a 
recognition. Mr. Mayo’s statements will 
go far toward correcting many erroneous 
impressions especially current in the 
North. The book is practically a report 
founded upon an extensive course of in- 
spection of school affairs, and one of its 
urgent conclusions is the great need of 
increased facilities for the children and 
youth in all parts of the South. 


Tax MacaziNgE or PozrRy. Quarterly. 
July No. contalns upward of twenty-eight 
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CYRUS W. FIELD AND 


HE recent death of Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, which occurred at his 
house, near Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on the 
2d of July,recalls an event of importance 
to modern civilization on both its scien- 
tific and social sides. His name has been 
so closely associated with the laying of 
the first Atlantic telegraph cable that to 
mention one is to suggest the other. He 
was born at Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 
80, 1819. His father, David Dudley 
Field, was a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, who provided a college 
education for the older boys of his fsm- 
ily—Stephen J. and David Dudley, Jr., 
who have been conspicuous as lawyers— 
but he was not able, it seems, to do as 
much for Cyrus. When about 15 the 
latter came to New York, where he was 
helped by David, then in practice, to 
get & place in Mr. A. T. Stewarts dry 
goods store, where he worked for three 
years, beginning at $1 per week, was 
advanced to $2 per week the second 
year, and $4 the third year. Then he 
went into business for himself as a junk 
dealer and paper maker. The line of 
operation he adopted was then compar- 
atively new, especially that of junk and 
paper stock. He failed soon after his 
start, but went on, and in twelve years 
had earned a competence sufficient to 
retire from business. He was then but 
83 years old. At 21 he had married 
Miss Mary Bryan Stone, of Guilford, 
Conn., who died soon after him, and by 
whom he had six children. 

In 1853, a few months after he had 
retired from business for life, as he had 
supposed, he became interested in the 
subject of submarine telegraphy. It was 
brought to his attention by a telegraph 
operator named Gisborne, who had se- 
cured a charter from the Newfoundland 
Legislature for a cable between St. Johns 
and New York. A cable was laid across 
tbe Guif of St. Lawrence after great 
difficulties. Mr. Field set to work and 
induced Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, 
Marshall О. Roberts, and Chandler 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


White to join him in the enterprise. A 
company was formed under the title of 
the New York, Newfoundland and Lon- 
don Telegraph Company. But it was 
thirteen years after this before any re- 
sult was obtained. This was ihe most 
remarkable pericd of his life, for while 
working on his scheme he had to en- 
dure rebuffs of all kinds, and financial 
disaster which would have easily sub- 
dued most men. 

He made fifty journeys across the At- 
lantic on bebalf of his ‘‘ hobby." A few 
great men encouraged him. Mr. Thack- 
eray and John Bright were among 
them. In this country he found the re- 
luctance of the investing public even 
greater than in England. After a long 
series of dismal failures, however, the 
cable was laid in 1858. Two ships, one 
coming from Newfoundland and the 
other from Ireland, met and spliced the 
ends together. Messages were sent 
over the cable for a few weeks, and then 
it became useless. 

Undaunted by this failure, Mr. Field 
again went to England in 1859 to make 
preparations for another attempt to lay 
the cable. Mr. Field’s company had a 
nominal capital of $1,750,000, repre- 
senting 350 shares of $5,000 each. Eng- 
land and America granted annual sub- 
sidies and the use of ships of war in 
laying the cable. 

& In 1865 the Great Eastern started to 
lay the cable. When it had been laid 
1,200 miles from Valencia, and 600 more 
remained between it and Heart’s Con- 
tent, it was broken by a sudden lurch 
of the vessel, and sank two miles and a 
half into the ocean. Repeated attempts 
to bring the ends of the cable to the 
surface failed. The enterprise was aban- 
doned for that year, but in the summer 
of 1866 it was resumed. After that 
notable July 27, 1866, when the feat 
was finished, Congress voted him a gold 
medal and the thanks of the country. 
Jobn Bright, in Parliament, called him 
“the Columbus of modern times,” and 
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honors of one kind and another were 
showered upon him at home and abroad. 
The schemer, visionary and ''crank" 
had become a great man. 

At a dinner given to him by the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
Nov. 15, 1866, Mr. Field told in the fol- 
lowing words how the cable was recov- 
ered in mid-ocean. He said: 

" Our fishing line was of formidable 
size. It was made of rope, twisted with 
wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of 
thirty tons. It took about two hours 
for the grapnel to reach bottom, but we 
could tell when it struck. I often went 
to the bow and sat on the rope, and 
could feel by the quiver that the grap- 
nel was dragging on the bottom two 
miles under us. But it was a very slow 
business. We had storms and calms, 
and fogs and squalls. 

“Still we worked on, day after day. 
Опсе, on the 17th day of August, we got 
the cableup, and had it in full sight for 
five minutes—a long, slimy monster, 
fresh from the ooze of the ocean’s bed; 
but our men began to cheer so wildly 
that it seemed to be frightened, and sud- 
denly broke away and went down into 
the sea. 

“This accident kept us at {work two 
weeks longer; but finally, on the last 
night of August, we caught it. We had 
cast the grapnel thirty times. It wasa 
little before midnight on Friday night 
that we hooked the cable, and it wasa 
little after midnight Sunday morning 
when we got it on board. What was 
the anxiety of those twenty-six hours! 
The strain on every man’s life was like 
the strain on the cable itself. When 
finally it appeared, it was midnight; the 
lights of the ship and in the boats 
around our bows, as they flashed in the 
faces of the men, showed them eagerly 
watching for the cable to appear on the 
water. 

“At length it was brought to the sur- 
face, All who were allowed to approach 
crowded forward to see it. Yet not a 
word was spoken; only the voices of the 
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officers in command were heard giving 
orders. All felt as if life and death 
hung on the issue. It was only when 
it was brought over the bow and on the 
deck that men dared to breathe. 
Even then they hardly believed their 
eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of it, 
to be sure it was there. Then we carried 
it along to the electricians’ room to see 
if our long sought treasure was alive or 
dead. 

“А few minutes of suspense, and a 
flash told of the lightning current again 
set free. Then did thefeeling long pent 
up burst forth. Some turned away their 
heads and wept; others broke into 
cheers, and the cry ran from man to 
man, and was heard down in the engine 
room, deck below deck, and from the 
boats on the water, and the other ships, 
while rockets lighted up the darkness of 
the sea.” 

In 1876 Mr. Field became interested 
in the plan of supplying New York City 
with rapid transit by means of the ele- 
vated railroad system. Others had for 
some time been more or less occupied 
in the enterprise, but it was not till Mr. 
Field took hold of it that anybody real- 
ized that this method of rapid transit 
would ever amount to much. He inter- 
ested Samuel J. Tilden and other capi- 
talists in the undertaking, and the 
building of the present main lines of 
elevated railway from the Battery to the 
Harlem River rapidly followed. He 
finally retired from businessin the sum- 
mer of 1887, although he still remained 
a special partner in the banking and 
brokerage business of his son, Edward 
M. Field. The disastrous failure of this 
house last year, and thesubsequent con- 
flnement of theson in an insane asylum, 
undoubtedly had [much to do with 
hastening that result. 

His was a character that found a late 
maturity as regards its better sides. Af- 
ter his first success in business, the talc- 
ing up and promoting such a great work 
as that of the Atlantic cable called into 
action the best parts of his organization. 
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Naturally of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment he became more and more ab- 
sorbed in the undertaking as time went 
on, grew, as we may say, to its full con- 


ception and into better mastery of its 
procedure—and in a full confidence of 
its practicability was willing to risk for- 
tane and life in its accomplishment. 


— — — 9 —$9-4—————— 


TYPES OF MIND AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 
A QUERY OR TWO. 


EAR EDITOR—In the August 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, page 58, under heading ‘‘Men- 
tal Causes and Physical Effects," first 
column, third paragraph, we are told: 

*' It is certain propensities or types of 
mind that make one person short, an - 
other tall; one dark-complexioned, an- 
other light; one with coarse hair, 
another fine; one strong and healthy, 
another delicate; one predisposed to one 
class of diseases, another to another 
class.” 

Is it not remarkable a subject so pro- 
found as the causes of temperamental 
characteristics, which have hitherto 
baffled the skill of human wisdom, 
should so suddenly find a Harvey or 
Galle»? Stranga, too, paradoxical 
though it may seem, the problem should 
so long have remained unsolved ! 
Combs would doubtless have been glad 
in his day had a satisfactory theory con- 
cerning temperamental causes been 
propounded. 

* Certain propensities or types of 
mind ” do it all. Thereit is in a nut- 
shell. 

In phrenological works the faculties 
of the mind classifled as propensities are 
the social and a portion of the selfish 
groups of organs. This is mentioned 
merely to help keep in view the nature 
of the ‘* prop2usities.” Webster defines 
propsnsity as ‘‘bent of mind, natural ог 
acquired; inclination, disposition to any - 
thing good or evil, particularly evil; 
natural tendency, as the propension of 
bodies to a particular place.” 

Propensity, then, may be the cause of 
“ original sin,” as well as source of the 
warped, decrepit and undesirable in the 
physical of man—including the good. 
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So much for the ''certain propensities.” 
It is not so clear as to ‘‘types of mind.” 
Type, according to Webster, means: 
1st. ‘‘Mark of something, emblem, 
that which represents something else.” 

Mark of the mind makes one white or 
black; an emblem of the mind makes 
one crooked or straight; that which 
represents the mind does it. 

2d. “А sign, symbol, figure, as cer- 
tain sacrifices were types of Christ, in 
which Christ or the real is the anti- 
type." 

If ‘‘types of mind" is used in that 
sense, why, it із not mind at al) that 
does the work, but something that is 
emblematical or symbolical of mind. 

8d. '* А model or form of a letter in 
metal, or other hard material, used in 
printing." 

In which sense the mind must be the 
shape of the body it stamped, conse- 
quently the mind is not habited by the 
brain, but the toes as well, or perhaps 
is not in the body at all—merely a 
stamp. 

4th. The definition given in natural 
history, ‘‘that which combines most 
prominently the several characteristics 
in the form of a group. Thus a partic- 
ular individual may be the type of a 
species, a species the type of a genus, a 
genus of a family," etc. 

Not knowing the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by the ‘‘types of mind,” 
for the sake of having the mind impli- 
cated, perhaps we may be allowed to 
suppose it means all there is to mind or 
all there is to each or every one's mind. 
But surely the writer does not intend to 
say the mind of an individual made 
himself of the configuration of body he 
possesses. If во, how does һе ог she ar- 
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rive at that conclusion? We knew a 
man whose hands and feet were like 
woodchuck's feet; his knees were stiff, 
teeth fashioned similarly to wood- 
chuck's. He learned to write with his 
teeth, and became an expert penman. 
His arms and hands were of no use 
except for some one to tie lines to in 
driving. His food was prepared and 
placed upon & plate, when he was 
obliged to eat as woodchucks do. He 
was intelligent, a bright scholar, mar- 
ried, had a family of intelligent children, 
and amassed a considerable fortune. He 
could get about fairly well, but could 
not enter or leave & carriage unaided. 
Did that man's ‘‘type of mind" make 
make him a partial woodchuck, and how 
should his ''type of mind" go to work 
to restore to the woodchuck what be- 
longs to it, and regain or gain, as the 
case may be, his own proper members 
of body? If man's ‘‘type of mind” is 
responsible for all the woes he seems 
heir to, what is it thinking of when it 
makes a fellow a woodchuck, or, per- 
haps, tall, raw-boned, with red hair and 
whiskers, when he wants to be short, 
fleshy, and have black hair ? 

In second column, page &8, we are 
further told, ‘‘that the body is subject 
to the mind,” etc., but as the red-whis- 
kered man does not turn his whiskers 
black, we wonder why, until we read 
elsewhere, ‘'Thou canst not make one 
hair white ог black.”—Jesus, Matt. v., 
36. 

We аге led to infer from the question 
asked in the second column together 
with what follows, that mind heals 
broken bones in addition to causing dis- 
ease or health and performing the other 
functions attributed it. Why should 
not the mind heal broken bones? The 
mind that causes disease and health, 
makes one short or tall, dark or light, 
coarse hair or fine, strong or weak, etc. 

To add strength to the support of 
statements already made a final clinch 
is added in the closing lines of the para- 
graph in these words: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
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one does and is, procceds from, and de- 
pends on the mind." 

While no one would refute ihe state- 
ment, all process of repair ceases after 
soul and body separate, methinks the 
soul would be in no particular haste 
about making a separation from the 
body in most casesif the mind only 
knew enough to know what it knows. 
As an "''idiot" may have ‘perfect 
health," and a ‘bright intellect” a 
‘small, delicate frame" (may we not 
add sickly?) is it to be understood the 
idiot mind is'so superior to the mind of 
the bright intellect that it accomplishes 
what the bright intellect fails to accom- 
plish? As far as broken bones are con- 
cerned, it is well known the bones of 
children, if broken, heal more rapidly 
than do broken bones of adults, conse- 
quently children's minds are superior in 
wisdom to the minds of adults. 

Page 59, second column, near centre, 
we read : 

‘There ів a mysterious force every- 
where in nature—that greatest of all 
physicians— which tends to repair the 
injuries of every living thing." 

Then there ts a physician greater than 
mind, which just before does everything: 
heals broken bones and is responsible 
for whatever one does or is, be he 
healthy or diseased, deformedor straight, 
short or tall, etc. When the writer says 
(near top second column, p. 58): ‘‘Cer- 
tain mental causes will produce certain 
physical effects,” we will add we have 
also known of certain mental causes 
producing certain physical effects, and 
when the statement is made ‘‘there is a 
mysterious force in nature which tends 
to repair the injuries of every living 
thing,” will add, Amen. 

But when one’s mind makes his tem- 
peraments; the frame work predomi- 
nant, large joints, massive bony struct- 
ure, coarse hair, prominent features 
with the &ccompanying predisposition 
to disease ; the vital predenominating, 
grand circulatory system prominent, 
fine digestion, round, plump figure, 
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with its peculiar tendencies to disease ; 
the mental predominating with its small 
delicate frame, sensitive nervous sys- 
tem, large brain, with its" peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to disease, or a balance of 
combination of temperaments making 
a temple for a man to be per se in; 
when mind makes all this, we pause to 
inquire whose mind, and when? One's 
own mind? If one’s own mind does all 
this, if man’s own mind determines 
whether he shall be short or tall, have 
big feet or little feet, be homely or 
handsome, have a big nose or no nose 
at all, be black or white, freckled or 
tanned, have kinky hair or straight, 
be sick or well, delicate and predisposed 
to one or another class of diseases, how 
unsatisfactory mind is in a majority of 
cases, 

If itis the mind of an infant in em- 
bryo that makes the fatal decision, per- 
haps it may be excused in some cases. 
Perhaps there is Adam enough in some 
of us to lay the blame, if there be any, 
back somewhere—where it belongs—to 
minds that did determine—if they did— 
or, if our minds had anything to do 
with it, not having had much previous 
experience in the matter, could not be 
expected to bit it exactly right the first 
trial. 
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The writer's statements concerning 
heredity, p. 59, last two paragraphs, 
from which we quote: ''It is not dis- 
eased lungs you inherit, forin that case 
they would be diseased at birth," re- 
minds us of an article in a recent issue 
of a popular daily, written by an M. D., 
in which occurred the following: ‘‘The 
inheritance of bad teeth is ordinarily of 
& peculiar character. Parents of a 
scrofulous disposition are apt to beget 
children with poor second teeth. To 
avoid the decay of the second teeth it 
is," ete. Now the M. D. thus writing 
must, according to the statement made 
by our often quoted writer, be mistaken, 
for children are not usually born with 
their second teeth. New ideas are con- 
stanily evolving; if it be true there is 
anything new under the sun, and the 
‘posterity that is to come" may improve 
on the "older posterity," when those 
who are short and want to be tall will 
do во, and vice versa, or see that their 
children are educated up toit. We will 
not forget the ‘greatest of physicians" 
and the possibilities(?) that are before us, 
and will not fail of giving the writer 
credit of saying some good things, if 
others do seem twisted a little. 

Yours for Progress, 
EL. Con. 


—— — — $9 —194—— —— ——— 
HORTICULTURE AT THE FAIR. 


NE of the most attractive of the 
larger buildings in the group at 

the Columbian Exposition will be that 
to contain the horticultural display. To 
accommodate all the plants that would 
show the variety of fleld and garden 
products in the United States, a building 
of colossal proportions would be neces- 
sary, but that which is now in progress 
will be ample, we think, for the pur- 
poses of an exhibition to contain plants 
and flowers of special interest to visi- 
tors. Horticultural Hall covers a space 
1,000 feet in length by 286 in extreme 
width. The plan of the building, con- 
veyed in a general way by the illustra- 
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tion, is a central pavilion with two end 
pavilions, inclosing two interior courts, 
each 88x270 feet. 

These courts are to be beautifully dec- 
orated in color, and planted with orna- 
mental shrubs and flowers. The central 
pavilion is roofed by a crystal dome 187 
feet in diameter and 113 feet high, un- 
der which will be exhibited the tallest 
palms, bamboos, and tree ferns that can 
be procured. There is a gallery in each 
of the pavilions. The galleries of the 
end pavilions are designed for cafes, the 
situation and surroundings being par- 
ticularly adapted to recreation and re- 
freshment. These cafesare surrounded 
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by an arcade on three sides, from which 
charming views of the grounds can be 
obtained. Inthis building will be ex- 
hibited all the varieties of flowers, 
plants, vines, seeds, horticultural im- 
plements, etc., not only from the wide 
domain of our own country, but from all 
the other lands of the earth. Those ex- 
hibits requiring sunshine and light will 
beshown in the rear curtains, where 
the roof is entirely of glass, and not too 
far removed from the plants. 

The motive included in this feature of 
the Exposition is to instruct visitors with 
regard to the great range of the beauti- 
ful and useful in the horticultural do- 
main, and to stimulate further enter- 
prise, not only in our own people, but 
in those who come from foreign lands. 
The great accomplishments of gardeners 
and florists in the past fifty years but 
point to greater in the near future, ard 
the lover of the garden will carry away 
new ideas for use in his or her home 
plot. Perhaps, as a factor of the higher 
civilization, no other part of the pro- 
jected Exposition will prove more in flu- 
ential than Horticultural Hall. 


GENERAL PLAN OF EXPOSITION, 


We have said little about tne locality 
in particular of the Exposition build- 
inga,and, having now some data at hand, 
the reader is given them as far as they 
go. Of course he or she knowsthat the 
grounds lie in Jackson Park and along 
Lake Michigan, having overa mileand 
a half of lake frontage and extending 
about three-quarters of a mile in depth, 
besides Midway Plaisance, amile long by 
800 feet wide, connecting Jackson Park 
on the west with Washington Park. 
After many consultations, the National 
Commission decided to call in the assist- 
ance of leading architects of thecountry 
to pass upon the plans for grounds and 
buildings. 

An architectural syndicate or fra- 
ternity was formed of leading architects 
in New York, Chicago and Kansas City, 
so that in the projection of the buildings 
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and order of their surroundings a sort 
of national artistic spirit bas been 
evinced. 
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The accompanying map will furnish 
a good idea of the main characteristies 
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of the arrangement of the grounds and 
the groups of buildings, Beginning 
with the main channel through which 
visitors who arrive either by steamboat 
or cars will enter, this comprises a 
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contains the Administration Building, 
the leading entrance to the Exposition 
group from therailway approaches. In 
front of the Grand Plaza the basin 


PLAN OF COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


grand avenue extending from the lake, 
and at the lake end forming a grand 
basin in the lagoon system that will be 
a feature of the affair, and ending west- 
ward in the Grand Plaza that which 
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The Agriculturaland Machinery Halls, 
that have already been described in pre- 
vious numbers of the PHRFNOLCGICAL, 
form the southern division of the main 
structures,and are separated by the canal 
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extending south, which terminates ina 
court closed by an arcade leading to the 
most southerly building, the Live Stock 
Pavilion. The north canal passing 
under arched bridges leads to the la- 
goon which, with the wooded island 
which it surrounds, forms the main 
landseape of the grounds, and a rich 
nucleus around which the main struc- 
tures of the central division are grouped. 

East of the lagoon are the United 
States Building and the Colossal Palace 
of Manufactures and the Liberal Arts, 
which also borders on the lake espla- 
nade, the main basin and its north 
branch. 

On the south the lagoon affords a fine 
frontage for the Electricity and Mines 
Buildings. On the west the Transpor- 
tation, Horticultural ‘and Woman's 
Buildings present to it their varied 
facades. To the north it branches in 
two arms, one of these, after passing 
under the bridge connecting the Gov- 
ernment and Fisheries Buildings, which 
it furnishes with a water approach, re- 
entering the lake at the bow of the Naval 
Exhibit, the other winding northward to 
expand into a minor lagoon, the land- 
scape feature of the north group of 
buildings. Thecentreof notice in these 
is the structure devoted to Fine Arts; 
and flanking this to the north and west 
are the spaces for State pavilions and for- 
eign government buildings, the latter 
being grouped mainly to the east and 
south. 

West of the Woman’s Building ex- 
tends Midway Plaisance, an area of 
about eighty-five acres to be occupied by 
exhibits of a peculiar or national inter- 
est; for instance, the Bazaar of all Na- 
tions, the Street in Cairo, the Street in 
Constantinople, the Moorish Palace, a 
Maori Village, Indian camps, cyclora- 
mas, oriental amusements, etc., etc. 
This department will have a novel 
means of transit in the recently intro- 
duced sliding railway or sidewalk. For 
the convenient transportation of visitors 
over the considerable distances con- 
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tained in the spacious area of the Fair 
Grounds, there will bean elevated rail- 
way skirting the western line of build- 
ings, ending south at the Forestry 
Building and curving at the north to 
enclose the foreign pavilions in its loop ; 
probably, however, the more popular 
mode of transit will beby water through 
the nearly four miles of canal, which 
will be deep and wide enough to accom- 
modate light passenger boats of all ty pes 
and nationalities, touching at landings 
provided at each of the main buildings. 
With the map the reader will find it 
an interesting study to trace the position 
and relations of the buildings of this 
really wonderful undertaking. 
© 
THE FOUR GRACES. 
Who is it comes when you are sick, 
And holds your pulse a while, 
Then makes a diagnosis quick, 
And with a pleasant smile 
Proceeds to write, in foreign hand, 
An order which announces 
The tinctures, syrups, extracts and 
The scruples, drachms and ounces ? 
The doctor. 


Why puts up the prescription quick, 
And sizes up your wealth 
For well he knows you can not kick, 
You're struggling for your health— 
Who, with an educated hand, 
Compounds the drachms and grains, 
And relieves you like a magic wand 
Of all—except ycur pains? 
The druggist. 


Who is it comes with solemn tread, 
And face devoid of smile, 

And measures you from feet to head 
In a peculiar style, 

And then departs to come once more, 
And bring an odd-shaped box, 

And when a few feet from the door 
Smiles way down to his socks ? 

The undertaker. 


Who is that well-bronzed son of toil, 
With shovel, pick and spade, 

Who, while at work beneath the soil, 
Of death seems not afraid— 

Who serves you last under the sun, 
And asks a smaller fee 

For harder work and better done, 
Than all the other three ? 

The grave-digger. 
CHARLES A. MYERS. 
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À PLEA FOR INDIYIDUALITY. 


N a number of the Ladies Home 

Journal Ella Wheeler Wilcox tells 

us some ''Mistakes we Make with Men.” 

She closes her article with thefollowing 
words of advice and consolation (1): 

“Eternal watchfulness, never-failing 
caution, perpetual tact and equal quan- 
tities of pride and humility, are neces- 
sary ingredients in the behavior a 
woman ne«ds to use with men. This 
should be garnished with gcod sense, 
flavored with coquetry, and se1 ved with 
good nature. Andeven then we will 
be liable to make some mistakes, since 
one man will complain of too much co- 
quetry in the flavoring, and another 
will callit insipid; one willsay we have 
too much pride to render the dish palat- 
able, and another will complain of an 
overdose of humility; still another will 
think we served our conduct too cold, 
while his comrade will think the op- 
posite." 

Alas! we are in as sad a condition as 
the poor man in ZEscp's fable. In order 
to please all men a woman would needs 
have Shakspeare's knowledge of Luman 
nature, Sara Bernhardt's ability as an 
actress, the beauty of a Cleopatra, the 
poetic genius of a Mrs. Browning, the 
conversational gift of a Madame De 
Stael; and, combined with these, allthe 
domestic virtues. Even then she wculd 


hear some man sing: 
“The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me; 
For many eyes are gazing 
Upon the costly tree.“ 


Cleopatra, with all her boasted beauty, 
could not move the stern Brutus, even 
with hertears. If Shakspeare's Beatrice 
could step from the drama into real life 
and society, some men would ccmplain 
that there was ''too much coquetry in 
the flavoring of her conduci;" while 
others might think Imogen ''insipid." 
still others would say that Desdemona 
"did not serve her conduct cold 
enough.’ Yetthe Benedicks, the Pos- 
thumuses and the Othellos would each 
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admire one of them most. Who would 
blend the characters of these three hero- 
ines into one, if they could? If it were 
both possible and desirable to do so, 
would not a woman having such a har- 
monious character, care only to please 
those men who possessed the combined 
characteristics of Benedick, Posthu- 
mus aud Othello? Ualess there is per- 
fect harmony of temperament and char- 
acter in the one, the other needs not that 
harmony in order to plesse. 

There is but one true answer to the 
question : ‘‘How shall I conduct my- 
self toward men?” and that answer is: 
** To thine own self be true." A woman 
makes her first mistake when she secri- 
fices any part of her individuality in 
order to please. Indeed, she makes a 
double mistake here, for, even if she is 
capable of assuming a character and is 
willing to do so, how can she feel sure 
that she understands men well encugh 
to know just what characteristics are 
most admired by each of them? If she 
judges by their words, she should re- 
member that hypocrisy ‘‘is a game that 
two can play,” and that a man may seem 
to be pleased when he really is not. 
Thus she has sacrificed her self-respect, 
only to win contempt, or at most, a 
fleeting admiration; for "nothing is 
lasting which has not its foundation in 
truth.” If, however, he is not a hypo- 
crite, but a true man worthy of her 
respect, and yet she knows that he 
admires a woman totally different from 
herself, this should not trouble her nor 
should she strive to make herself over 
on this account. Imaginea lily of the 
valley changing its color to that of the 
rose, because it heard some one praising 
the rose. Perhaps the next wanderer 
along that path would pass by the rose 
in search of the pure white lily of the 
valley or the dainty vio’et; and he 
would leave the rose colored lily to 
pluck one which had not lost its indi- 
viduality. Thus the poor imitator would 
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lose the admiration of the one without 
gaining that of the other. Even so may 
astately and dignified woman ora grave 
and quiet woman lose her beauty of 
character and individuality by ‘‘season- 
ing her conduct with coquetry," or 
rendering it insipid with & prescribed 
amount of humility ; and by striving to 
win the admiration of many loses that 
of the few. 

Shall we then be content with our- 
selves justas we are, neverstriving to be- 
come nobler, truer and more womanly ? 
Assuredly, we should not. If there is 
any type of womanhood that seems 
highest, noblest, best to any woman, let 
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her struggle toward that ideal, unless 
it is onethat is entirely inconsistent with 
her own natural organization. She 
should, however, have a higher motive 
in striving to attain to that ideal than 
simply the desire to win admiration or 
popularity. 

If a woman is true to herself she will 
win the respect of all men ; and, should 
she win a deeper regard, it will not be 
founded on hypocrisy, to beswept away 
by the first storm of doubt that assails it. 

There is no model of womanhood after 
which we should all copy; but all 
women should be pure and just and true 


to themselves and humanity. 
GRACIA, 


DANIEL GRISWOLD DERBY. 


HE above-named phrenologist was 

born in Brownsville, Jefferson 
County, New York, June 14, 1817, and 
is therefore at the present writing— Au- 
gust, 1892—in his seventy-sixth year. 
Having lost his mother when he 
was only five years old, his father 
allowed him to go to Northfield, Ver- 
mont, and live with D. M. Lane, 
where he remained ten years, and at- 
tended district school every winter. In 
1832 he attended Newbury Seminary, 
where he remained two years, and where 
he became interested in Phrenology,and 
read the Constitution of Man, by George 
Combe. It was the same year that tle 


immortal Spurzheim came to America, ` 


ара began his labors in Boston, and laid 
down his life, regretted and mourned for 
by so many interested and loving sym- 
pathizers, Daniel G. Derby was brought 
within the influence of the enthusiasm 
ereated by the popularity of this great 
man ; and became, himself, so enthused 
with the science that he ‘talked of it 
day and night," to use his own phrase, 
**toeverybody I met, until I was twenty 
years of age." 

At that time the young man “had not 
the remotest idea of becoming a life 
worker in Phrenology," but was simply 
&n intensely interested young man. 


> 
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Finally he visited the phrenological ої- 
fice in Clinton Hall, New York, at the 
corner of Beekman and Nassau streets, 
and obtained from O. 3. Fowler a phren- 
ological description of his character with 
the delineation written, in which he was 
told among other things that he was a 
bundle of energy, with uncommon abil- 
ity in the use of language. 

After receiving needed advice and 
encouragement from the examiner, he 
went to work in earnest, and with a con- 
scientious scrupulousness that enabled 
him to place the science where it belongs 
—on a high moral plane. He says the 
following of himself in this regaid: "I 
have lectured in all the New England, 
Middle, and the then so-called Western 
States, have lived in Missouri since 1859, 
and during that time have done most of 
my lecturing in this State, and have al- 
ways placed Phrenology on high moral 
grounds, hence captured the religious 
portion of the community, and thereby 
built up my own soul into a higher and 
better life. The strong feature of my 
lectures is and has always been their 
moral force, leaving the people better 
than I found them." 

While he was in the lecturing field he 
was a peraistent and honest worker, and 
although he might sometimes make mis- 
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takes in  phrenological delineations, 
which the best of practical phrenologists 
are liable to do, he ever tried to do his 
best. He has one daughter and two sons. 
One son is named George Combe and the 
other Spurzheim. He says, ‘‘Of my an- 
cestors I know but little. My mother's 
maiden name was Prudence Griswold, 
and she was a near relative of Governor 
Griswold of Connecticut. My maternal 
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on his farm at High Point, Missouri. 
One letter closes with the following ben- 
ediction : ‘‘ My dear sister, I know you 
are a Christian. You have my best 
wishes for your continued prosperity, 
my sympathy in every distress, my joy 
in every happiness. Let us so live that 
when life's fitful fever is over, we shall 
meet in the realms of the redeemed—is 
my prayer." 


DANIEL GRISWOLD DERBY. 


grandmother's maiden name was Anna 
Morse. She was aunt to Prof. Samuel 
Finney Breece Morse, of electric tele- 
graph fame. I have a godly wife, and 
we are happy in our family relations.” 
Dr, Derby was an itinerant lecturer on 
his chosen science fifty years, or from 
the age of twenty to seventy years old, 
wlei he abandoned the lecture fiéld, 
and during the last five years has lived 
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The accompanying representation of 
Dr. Derby is thought by him to be a 
5001 likeness. He has for more than 
fifty years been called Doctor, from the 
fact that he has studied physiology, and 
in all his courses of lectures, frem the 
age of twenty to seventy, bas lectured 
and given physiological advice, and 
given so much attention to medical sub- 
jects that the editors stuck the title of 
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Doctor to his name many years ago, 
ind have continued it ever since. He 
i8 also called Reverend sometimes, al- 
though he was never ordained, yet he 
preaches occasionally, and has done so 
from his youth—in the M. E. Church. 
By the reading of phrenological 
books at the age of fifteen years ‘‘or 
thereabouts," he became imbued with 
the love of thescience, and soon learned 
thatit is based on the immutable laws 
of nature, and of course is true. His 
next move was to learn from an exami- 
tion of his head, under the hands of an 
expert, what was the strength, balance, 
and bent of his mind, and what posi- 
tion in life he could best essay in order 
to make himself useful and fill out a 
rounded life. Hesays: ‘'That exami- 
nation fixed my destiny in life, for it is 
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not probable that I should have spent 
my life in lecturing, as I have, were it 
notfor the advice then received. It 
has been a great pleasure to me to teach 
Phrenology. Most persons are gocd for 
something, and the examiner—O. S. 
Fowler--said I had the elements of 
Success as a speaker. "That settled it." 

His ancestors were a mixture of Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Irish. Thus, with his 
earnestness, his sincerity, his love of 
the truth, as he found it represented in 
nature, his willingness to sacrifice him- 
self for the good of others, his abiliiy as 
a speaker and his love of Phrenology, 
he became a blessing to many, and his 
influence for good will not cease with 
his passage from this life, but, like the 
waves of the ocean, will continue and 
never find a rest. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUOTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


THE SECRET OF AMY'8 HAPPINESS. 


friend, the charming Mrs. 


Y 
M Thorpe, and myself, were sit- . 


ting on the wide veranda of an elegant 
cottage, which she proudly called her 
own—and John's, Уе were talking of 
timeslongpast,fortwelveyears had come 
and gone since I last met her as Amy 
Goodwin, a wilful, obstinate, exacting 
and fretful girl of fifteen years, with a 
most unenviable temper and a shrewish 
tongue that rarely kept silence. 

Her present agreeable manner, happy 
temper, quiet and thoughtful demeanor, 
aud general unselfishness contrasted so 
strongly with her former self that I was 
filled with curiosity to learn the cause 
of this great improvement. Taking ad- 
vantage of a short pause in our conver- 
sation, I ventured to ask her, thinking 
it might have been the influence of such 
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an excellent man, as I knew John 
Thorpe to be. 

‘*Wou'd you mind telling me, Amy, 
what has wrought the great change in 
your character i" 

“You notice’ a change, then?" she 
smilingly asked. ‘‘I have tried hardto 
overcome my faults, and although I 
have not fully succeeded, I am still grati- 
fied to know that you can вее a change 
for the better. I shall be very glad to 
tell you all about it.” 

' And I shall be delighted to hear,” I 
said, still hoping there might be a touch 
of the romantic in it. But I was to be 
disappointed, 

tt You remember what I was at fifteen, 
I suppose ?" 

'Perfectly. You were fretting and 
scolding from morning till night, day 
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after day ; were very much wanting in 
respect for your parents, and kept them 

‘in constant fear of your terrible temper. 
You couldn't even keep a friend very 
long at a time, and I was foolish enough 
to help you quarrel once or twice a day 
during my visit.” 

“You make me ashamed of myself, 
Florence. I look back to that time with 
regret; but it can never be undone; and 
I haveso much to do now that I rarely 
think of it. Now tomy story. 

"А few weeks after you had gone 
home I was sent on an errand to a 
neighbor's, and while there I saw a book 
containing the portraits of many per- 
sons, with a short description of the 
character of each. I love to read bio- 
graphical sketches, and expressed a lik- 
ing for the work. My neighbor kindly 
offered it to me to read, and of course, I 
gladly accepted. I took it home, hur- 
ried through my work, sat down toread, 
and, would you believe it, I became so 
interested, that I could not leave it till I 
had reached the last page. 


** When I returned this book, I was: 


offered another, being assured that l 
would find it interesting also. Without 
looking at thetitle I began to read. Its 
style was peculiar. Ittreated of human 
nature in a manner which was new to 
me, and I became interested at once. 
Turning now to the title page, I found 
it a work on — Phrenology! Do you 
knowanything about Phrenology, Flor- 
ence?" 

“ Very little. I attended a lecture on 
that subject several years ago; but I 
can't see how a person isto be practically 
benefited by it. Did you get anything 
good out of it?" 

A quiet smile was my only answer as 
she continued. ‘‘I read the book twice. 
It set me thinking. I saw that my 
character was largely the result of my 
own actions. I had thought every one 
else at fault. Now I began to suspect 
that I was wrong myself. I learned that 
any faculty of the mind exercised for 
good or evil increased in power, and 
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might, in time, control all else. Such 
great encouragement offered those who 
might try to live the higher life which 
thescienceof Phrenology opened tothem 
that I determined to become one of that 
number. If I were tempted to unduly 
gratify one of the lower faculties, I 
would ask myself why I had been en- 
dowed with higher sentiments, if it were 
not that they should exercise control 
over the lower. The thought gave me 
new power over my conduct, and I found 
reformation after this plan a compara- 
tively easy task. 

“ Parents and friends were surprised 
and pleased with the change, lavished 
praises upon me, pointed me out as a 
model for others, until I was becoming 
quite vain of my success in self-culture; 
but this same Phrenology taught me 
that when I had attained the highest life 
possible I had but done my duty, and 
was still unworthy to be called greater 
or even better than my fellow crea- 
tures. 

“This led meto a study of religion. 
Bigotry and superstition, ceremony and 
creed had bound me as with an iron 
baud. Phrenology broke it and I stood 
free, with & higher reverence for God, 
a greater love for humanity, a humbler 
opinion of myself. I felt that I was 
but one among millions who had an 
equal claim as children of the one 
Father, and that the most degraded 
man was still my brother, the most 
abandoned woman still my sister, and 
demanded of me a sister's pity and 
love." 

"Т һай в a grand ideal," I said as she 
paused, ‘‘ one that is seldom realized in 
this work-day world of ours." 

“I know that I have fallen far short 
of attaining it, and I believe that my 
experience is the common experience of 
all; yet I am not in the least discouraged, 
for I feel that I have accomplished 
much more than if I had remained con- 
tent with my former self.” 

"I must admit that Phrenology may 
be useful in the way you have just men- 
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tioned. Butis it of no practical benefit 
in everyday life?” 

‘* What can be of more practical bene- 
fit than the training of character and 
the cultivation of intellect and the 
higher sentimeats? And is it not for 
every day also 1" 

"Ifear, Amy, that I am more wordly- 
minded than you think me. Phrenology 
may be good enough as a means of 
iraining character, but I should like to 
know whether it is of benefit in busi- 
ness affairs and in social lifealso. What 
has it done for you and John?” 

"For myself, first," she said: “1 
studied uatil I could read character at 
a glance, learned my own mental pe- 
culiarities, and discovered the quali- 
ties necessary in {a companion to in- 
sure harmony in marriage. From 
tiis it was but natural to create an ideal 
who should possess the desired traits of 
character, and so well had I studied 
this subject that I felt sure I would im- 
m»diately recognize a suitable mate.” 

"Oh, Amy, did any one come at all? 
Most men would fight shy of a youug 
woman who knew so much. Did you 
ever have a lover?" I asked, forgetting 
that she had won the heart of honest and 
industrious John Thorpe. 

** I hopeso," she replied, with a merry 
little laugh that brought me to a knowl- 
edge of my mistake. ‘‘But your eon- 
jecture is correct. I had very few lov- 
ers, perhaps only one, yet all who came 
were men of good character and fault- 
less reputation. Profligate and disso- 
lute young men of my acquaintance 
sought society elsewhere. They feared 
a discovery of their true character. This 
fact, alone, insured me a choice from 
among the best of men. Several came, 
but no sooner did each declare his pur- 
pose, than I promptly told him wherein 
we were inharmonious and why our re- 
lation should go no further than friend- 
ship. They were compelled to acknowl- 
edge the truth of my argument, and the 
matter was dropped at once never to be 
resumed. Then came John, whage 
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family I knew to be highly respectable. 
He wasan early friend and playmate, yet 
almost a stranger to me at that time. It 
was ten years since I had seen him, and 
when the pleasure of our first meeting 
had subsided I was surprised to find in 
him the ideal which I sought.” 

"Then you began the courtship, I 
suppose! Wasn't that clever ?" 

"I did nothing of the kind, but I 
told father to have him come again. He 
did so. I studied his habits, conduct 
and language, glad to find nothing ob- 
jectionable, Не was rather timid, 
lacked confidence in himself, and failed 
to realize his true worth. I talked Phre- 
nology with him, got him interested in 
it, let him read my books, and he very 
soon discovered wherein he might im- 
prove. He came to me one day and 
said: ‘Phrenology has given me a 
higher opinion of myself. I feel now 
that I may aim high, and that I have 
talent and energy enough to carry me 
through.’ I replied that I was glad to 
hear it, and asked him what he proposed 
aiming at. ‘That is what I would like 
to know,’ hesaid. I gave him a book in 
which the principles of Phrenology 
were applied to the selection of an oc- 
cupation.” 


" It seems curious that the teachings 
of Phrenology, which made you think 
so much less of yourself, should have 
the opposite effect upon him." 

“ We were each brought to a knowl- 
edge of our true position." 

* What occupation did John decide 
upon!" I asked; for I felt that I had 
interrupted her narrative, and wished 
to make amends. 

** After much careful study he found 
himself best adapted to architecture and 
landscape gardening. His father, a 
farmer from childhood, had set his heart 
upon making а model farmer of John. 
His mother, ambitious, and possessing 
some literary taste, desired him to study 
law or literature. He had worked on 
the farm, had studied law and tried 
journalism, until thoroughly satisfied 
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that none of these could be made a suc- 
cess When be returned my book he 
said; 'I have found my place at last, 
and I shall go immediately to find em- 
ployment with an architect in one of 
the larger cities. Several weeks of 
earnest search was rewarded by secur- 
ing au excellent position. 

“When he came to bid us adieu he 
lingered with me a little longer than 
usual. A look that I had never seen 
came over his countenance as he ten- 
derly gazed down into my face, and 
asked inalowtone: 'Does Phrenology 
teach the same thing to two persons? 
I suppose that I blushed, for he said 
confidently: ‘I see you understand. 
Are you willing? ‘I am,’ I replied, 
aud we were pledged to each other for 
life and death, for time and eternity.” 

"I am disappointed. I hoped there 
was something of the romantic in your 
experience.” 

“ No romance, but I am very happy 
aud contented. John worked for his 
master one year, making himself so 
valuable that he was then received as 
partner. He built this cottage up here, 
away from the city’s smoke and impure 
air, where life might be enjoyed in per- 
fect freedom. Үе were soon married, 
and my three years of married life have 
passed as pleasantly as if it were one 
long honeymoon. Here comes John 
and he may tell you the rest." 

John came slowly up the path, lead- 
ing two-year-old Nellie whom he had 
taken out fora drive. Amy ran out to 
meet them and was hailed with delight 
by baby, and a kiss (rom John. Icould 
not help but wish such happiness were 
mine, and hope that Pbrenology might 
do for me what it had done for them. 

“Well, Florence," said John as he 
came up, ‘Professor Walters lectures 
on Phrenology in Music Hall to night. 
Will you go with us ?" 

I accepted his kind offer will pleasure. 
Phrenology was presented in a manner 
io convince me of its truth and prac- 
ticality. I became a student, and 
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although it has not done for me all that 
it did for my friends, I have found that 
to be ignorant of its principles and ap- 
plications is to lose much of intellectual 
life. THALMA THORNE. 


Ф 
A PROOF OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Ó it is styled as we find the incident 
related below in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle : 

* George Clarke will be a star at any 
meeting of phrenologists in the future. 
He has proven the truth of one phreno- 
logical theory, though he had to fall 
fifty feet to do it, On February 10th he 
was at work upon a new building on 
Market street when the staging on the 
fifth story gave way and he fell to the 
ground. At the receiving hospital he 
was found to have sustained a fracture 
of the base of the skull, and that part of 
the brain which, on phrenological charts 
is marked ‘Amativeness’ was affected. 

“ While at the hospital he, in his deli- 
rium, would address the attendants in 
the most loving terms. In default of a 
nurse he would coquette with a chair 
and endeavor to embrace a table. Не 
would gather his blankets into a bundle 
and hold them in his arms as if the 
parcel were a beautiful woman. 

“Ог his fall ne says: ‘I haveheard 
of the thoughts that flash through one's 
mind during a terrible minute's expe- 
rience. Thatis all romance. I just fell 
and that was all there was to it. From 
the time I fell until I became conscious 
at the hospital all is a blank. I believe 
tbat a death from а fall must be painless 
if one is instantly killed. І had not a 
single thought from thetime I fell until 
I struck. If I were about to commit 
suicide I would go and jump from 
some great height. I believe tbat 
it would be an absolutely painless death. 
The recovering is the worst. For tbe 


six weeks of my convalescence I suffered 
from continual headaches.' 

"Olarke is a scientific curiosity, as 
the injury he sustained was of a nature 
to terminate fatally in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred.” 
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{Described from photograph.) 


HE gentleman whom this engrav- 

ing represents has a very inter- 

esting and remarkable organization. His 
head measures 23%; inches, which is very 
large; and considering the wonderful 
susceptibility and vigor of his brain and 
organic structure generally, he has the 
conditions to win and hold a place which 
few can hope to attain. He stands 5 feet 


It will be noticed that the features are 
prominent, which indicates there is con- 
siderable of the motive temperament, 
and combined with the mental they pro- 
duce great activity and endurance. He 
has an easy working organization. It 
is as natural for him to think as it is for 
a[duck to swim. He does not have to 
belabor his brain to bring it up to the 


Z. T. SWEENEY. 


1114 inches high, and his normal weight 
is said to be 170 pounds, The mental 
temperament is distinctly indicated. The 
elearness of thought, the active imagi- 
nation, the power to gather knowledge 
and remember it, and the ability to ex- 
press it in excellent language, with 
earnest vigor and radiant clearness, are 
evinced in the whole makeup of the 
head, face and temperament. 


work oflife. The flame of his mentality 
is more steady and constant than it is 
erratic. In his mode of thinking, writ- 
ing and talking, he reminds one more 
of an incandescent electric light than of 
a blazing torch that sometimes makes 
about as much smoke as light. 

Observe the length of the head from 
the opening of the ear to the lower part 
of the forehead between the eyebrows, 
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thus showing a very long anterior or 
intellectual section of the brain. The 
perceptive organs are magnificent. He 
gathers facts with readiness and holds 
them by a clearness of vision that makes 
them ever present and ready for use 
whenever he needs them. His Indivi- 
duality is wonderful; he sees all, he 
grasps the data and detail as well as the 
governing thought. He remembers 
places, faces and forms, He is a critic 
ofthings. He would be a critic of art. 
and an artist if he had the training. He 
has a fine sense of color, therefore in 
his illustrations it would be natural for 
him to draw upon the colored glories of 
the heaven and the floral garniture of 
the earth. Hespeaks and writes as if he 
had been everywhere and had seen 
everything. What he reads he makes 
real,and describes it as if he had been 
there. 

The upper part of his forehead is 
amply developed, showing ability to 
reason a8 well as to collate and classify 
knowledge. His large Ideality gives 
him a glowing enthusiasm in the 
domain of imagination, and yet he 
holds it in check, he keeps it pruned 
within the limits of reasonable proba- 
bility. He has a trellis of thought as 
well as umbrageous foliage and gorgeous 
flora. Sometimes a writer's speech will 
gush with ornament, showing little 
logical framework, reminding one of a 
morning-glory vine held up by a decay- 
ing pack-thread, swinging in the breeze 
&nd ready to fall when the vine most 
needs support. In other words, it 
has ornament without logic. This 
man builds a logical trellis over which 
are spread the vine, flower and fruit. 

His head is high, hence he has strong 
moralfeeling. He never is so much at 
home as when he is viewing the works 
of God from a moral and religious point 
of view. He is devout, and capable of 
leading the devotions of others. He is 
generous, inclined to help those who 
need help. Не is firm; he stands his 
ground and feels himself a leader. A 
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man with so finea temperament, so large 
a head, and soexcellent a body, with 
culture, has a right to lead. 

His physiognomy indicates ardent 
affection, and so far as we can see the 
back-head it seems to befull. But we 
think his intellectual, moral and 
zesthetical faculties are the leaders in his 
case. We can hardly think of an in- 
tellectual field in which he could not 
shine asa historian, as a biographer, 
in natural philosophy, natural science, 
general literature, art, and also in 
theology. We find masterfu) men 
whose power is rough, coarse, secular, 
sometimes sensual, occasionally devil- 
ish. This face and head will not 
impress any man as being of the selfish 
type. It will impress all men instinct- 
ively that with culture and opportunity 
such a head and face should stand in 
the front rank of human life, that 
thought, progress, refinement, delicacy, 
morality, taste and the kind of inspira- 
tion which leads him upward toward 
the highest and best must make him 
known to his friends as a rare specimen 
of humanity, capable of wielding a wide 
influence of an exalted sort that shall 
be lasting and beneficent. 

NELSON SIZER. 


HE subiect of the above sketch 

was born at Liberty, Ky., Febru- 
ary 10, 1849. His father, G. E. Swee- 
ney, and grandfather, Job Sweeney, 
were both eminent ministers of the gos- 
pel. The latter emigrated to this coun- 
try from Ireland before the Revolution. 
His mother, T. Campbell Sweeney, was 
of Scotch extraction, her father, John 
Campbell, coming from Scotland. At 
six years of age the boy was taken by 
his father to]Illinois to escape the con- 
taminating influences of slavery. He 
attended the common schools—very 
common at that, until he was fifteen 
years of age, when he entered Scottville 
Seminary,to prepare himself for college. 
His father being without means, he was 
obliged toearn the money that took him 
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through college. He entered Eureka 
College in the fall of 1868; but a year 
later, for &nancial reasons, changed to 
Asbury (now DePauw University) at 
Greencastle, Ind., where he remained 
three years. Shortly after leaving col- 
lege he settled at Columbus, Ind., which 
is his present home. 

When he took the chargeof the Chris- 
tian Church at Columbus, in 1871, it 
was weak in members, considerably less 
than 200 membership. It has now about 
1,200 members, and is one of the most 
active and influential among the Chris- 
tian congregations. He has held many 
important positions among his people. 
At one time he was editor of the Iron 
Preacher, a church paper published at 
New Orleans, La. A few years ago he 
was elected Chancellor of Butler Uni- 
versity, at Irvington, but on account of 
failing health he was compelled to give 
up all his work, that with the rest. Heis 
the author of the work entitled ‘‘Under 
Ten Flags," giving his travels with Drs. 
Isaac Errett, W. T. Moore, J. H. Vin- 
cent and others, through the different 
countries that tourists generally visit in 
making an extensive tour of Europe and 
the Orient. Shortly after President 
Harrison took his seat, he offered Mr. 
Sweeney the position of Consul- General 
for the Ottoman Empire, with head- 
quarters at Constantinople, which place 
he continued to fill until recently. His 
health, however, having greatly im- 
proved during his residence abroad, and 
the calls of his church people being so 
many апа so pressing, he resigned his 
foreign position and returned to the 
work to which he had consecrated hislife 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

Rev. 2. Т. Sweeney is not at home 
either off the platform or out of the pul- 
pit. Hehasa natural talent for ora- 
tory, which he has much improved by 
study and practice, until to-day he is one 
of the finest lecturers and preachers in 
the country. His church people are 
aware of his powers, and this accounts 
for the pressure that was brought to 
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bear upon him to resign his Consul- 
Generalship and again enter the pulpit. 
Since Mr. Sweeney’s resignation of the 
post of Consul-General the Sultan has 
conferred on him the medal of the Or- 
der of the Osmanich, the highest order 
of the Turkish empire, and fairly repre- 
sented in the portrait. М. C. TIERS. 
— ee 
ANOTHER PLEA FOR THE CRIMINAL.— 
A writer in the Sydney (N. 8. W.) 
Bulletin comments on the fact that 
Deeming, the murderer, requested tbe 
Australian authorities to give his brain 
to the physicians for examination, as if 
he entertained the thought that there 
was something wrong in his nerve struc- 
iure. This request was refused: *'Do 
they fear," asks this writer, ‘‘such an 
occurrence as that which took place a 
few years ago at Deniliquin, New South 
Wales, where a medical commis- 
sion reported concerning the men- 
tal condition of two convicts, both of 
whom it adjudged sane? One was a 
solitary crank who, enraged by some 
children of whom he was the constant 
butt, killed one with his ax. The other 
was a horse thief, who, a few days after 
the Crown doctors had testified to his 
sanity, proceeded to demonstrate the 
fallibility of human judgment. He 
escaped the jail, and drowned himself 
in the Edwards river, whereupon a local 
doctor sawed open his skull and found 
in his brain a walnut-sized tumor. 
While we hang people, let us dare to 
say why we hang them. If we hang 
people whom many of our foremost 
scientists suspect to be lunatics, let us 
say we hang them merely because it is 
inconvenient to keep them. The gov- 
ernment which, through fear of its 
judgment being impeached, refuses to 
allow а dead criminal's brain to be ex- 
amined in the interests of truth and 


justice and the human race, isnot much 
ess mean than the inhuman monster 
who after assassinating thoseof his own 
fiesh, cements the carcasses under a 
hearth-stone to shut out daylight and 
baffle the officers of the law. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDHOOD—I. 


E read in the Bible, at the very 
beginning, that God com- 
manded that ‘‘like should produce 
like.” If we but look into nature we 
find this invariably to be true. In the 
growth of plants and the production of 
animals all adhere to this grand law. 
People appear to acknowledge this law 
in all respects save one, and that istheir 
children. Parents may, it is true, have 
children that are considered difterent 
from either father or mother, but they, 
nevertheless, are the production of 
combination. They possess the traits 
of both parents. If we were to engraft 
on a sour crab tree the shoot of a worth- 
less apple, the fruit resulting would be 
worthless; but if a twig of some tree of 
first-class fruit were used as the graft, 
the product would be an improvement, 
yet partake of both parent stocks. If 
this law were not true, how could there 
be such a thing as amalgamation? But 
here comes the question that many will 
ask, How are the parents any more re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their chil- 
dren than the tree is for the quality of 
its fruit? If man were an inert being, 
and not blessed with reason, he might 
hold to this relation. But man holds 
in himself the power of his own im- 
provement, and the natural tendencies 
of future generations. 

The second point I will mention is 
that parents do not see the faults of 
their children. It has long been a prin- 
ciple that the eyes of love are blind. 
And so parents, in the fullness of their 
love for their children, overlook their 
defects, or do not consider their actions 
improper. There aremany things to be 
taken into consideration when we at- 
tempt to discuss this matter. These in- 
clude organization, health, tempera- 
ment, size, activity, etc. To define these, 
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to tell their varying influence would 
take much time and space, and the 
reader probably has a good acquaint- 
ance with their bearing on life. Six 
leading divisions or powers enter into 
the mental economy. Theseare known 
as animal or domestic instincts, execu- 
tive, selfish, perfective, intellectual and 
spiritual faculties or sentiments. As 
these divisions or powers are developed, 
so will be the manifestation of mind. 
To give a full exposition of all the dif- 
ferent dispositions which may arise 
from the various combinations of these 
powers would beimpossible. According 
to one writer, we could have over ‘‘ 89 
duo-decillions " of variations. 

The different primitive powers of 
mind in the domestic group are Ama- 
tiveness, Constancy, the Love of Young, 
the Love of Home, and the Desire for 
Friends. These powers constitute man 
a social and domestic being. The ex- 
ecutive powers are those of Vitativeness, 
Combativeness, Executiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretive- 
ness. These inspire man with interest 
for the maintenance of individual exist- 
ence; and to assert and defend his 
rights of person and property. The 
primitive powers of the selfish senti- 
ments are those of Cautiousness, Appro- 
bativeness, Self-esteem and Firmness. 
These lead to what is called prudence, 
ambition, independence, and stability of 
character. 

The intellectual powers may be divided 
into two leading divisions known as 
perceptive and reflective. The former 
of these constitute what is called the 
recognition of form, size, color, weight, 
order, calculation, locality, eventuality, 
time, language and individuality. These 
contribute the power of perceiving the 
quality and property of external objects. 
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The reflective class comprises the powers 
of comparison and causality. The next 
grand division isthe perfective and con- 
tains the powers of ideality, construc- 
tiveness, imitation, tune and mirthful- 
ness. These lead to the elevation of 
man's sentiments, and are adapted to 
co-operate with the moral elements in 
ennobling the human family. Thesixth 
division of the mind is thatof the Moral 
sentiments. The separate powers be- 
longing to this division are Concien- 
tiousness, Hope, Marvelousness, or 
Spirituality, Veneration and Benevo- 
lence. These constitute man a moral 
and accountable being; giving a dispo- 
sition to be of service to his fellow man, 
and to worship a Supreme being. 

It has been a principle ofall mind in- 
vestigation that a person never acts save 
through the prompting influence of an 
element within the mind. In other 
words, no person large or small will act 
in a way contrary to his nature, and so 
if man feels but a weak manifestation of 
any power, there will be a correspond- 
ing action. When a child feels but a 
weak manifestation of Friendship, Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality, and the In- 
tellectual; with that of Self-esteem, 
Firmness, A pprobativeneas predominant 
and energetic. What could we expect 
of such a combination but the ex- 
pression of a character that is over- 
bearing, exacting and vain. Is it not 
plain to every one, that these traits of 
character are in accordance with the 
mental composition. 

Let us take another combination ; not 
an imaginary one, but such as we find 
in everyday life; one with a low 
organization as regards temperament, 
with coarse and rough features, and, as 
а common thing, homely. The hair is 
black or dark, coarse and long. It can 
never be combed to layin any direc- 
tion, save on end. The complexion is 
of а dark hue. The nose is blunt, 
broad, and resembles a crooked stove 
hook, or like the back-wall crane. 
As regards the walk of such an example 
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І. R. Wells says: '‘The untrained, 
blunt, coarse bog-trotter walks heavily 
upon his heels in parlor, church or 
kitchen, his gait being more like that of 
a horse on a bridge than like that of a 
cultivated gentleman. The slow, heavy 
tramp of the iron-shod hedger and 
ditcher is in keeping with the don't 
care spirit of the lower ten thousand, 
be they black or white. When they 
dance it may well becalled a jig or a 
break-down. The walk is a hobble, a 
shuffle, and a sort of a get-along. An 
individual with this outward appearance 
and manner will in all probability be 
possessed of strong and energetic pow- 
ers of mind, especially Love of Praise, 
Self esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, 
Executiveness, and in many cases those 
of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness ; 
while Benevolence, Caution and theIn- 
tellectual may be fair. They will seek 
io gratify their desires by all means 
which may present themselves. 

If Approbativeness is the leading 
power we may expect to see such a per- 
son when in company continually 
arranging his apparel. The hat is gener- 
ally placed on one side of the head, 
the thumbs under the coat or in the 
arm-holes of the vest. And he supports 
from two ounces to two pounds of 
jewelry in the form of watch, chain 
and rings. Why were watch chains 
and rings made but to gratify the 
passion of approbativenesst These 
are correct only in their place—secre- 
tive апай acquisitive—they will be 
possessed of athievish propensity. You 
may find in the desks of children so 
organized, all kinds of trinkets, many 
of which belong to their fellow scholars. 
They possess a cunning, sly and reserved 
look and mode of action, and you rarely 
find out but very few of their mischiev- 
ious deeds. In school they may talk 
when necessary, but are not given to re- 
lating stories, and they move about in a 
sly and fox-like way. 

If the love of praise be the leading 
power, we have what is called vanity. 
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Those in whom this is predominant can 
not do this or that for fear of not pleas- 
ing Mrs. Grundy. They will ask them- 
selves the question: ‘‘What will the 
people say or think of me." The vain 
boy or girl attaches the utmost impor- 
tance to the opinions entertained of him 
by others, and seeks with eagerness to 
gain their approbation. He knocks at 
every doorto draw attention toward him- 
self, and supplicates for the smallest 
share of honor, and inhales with delight 
any flattery. If such a composition is 
united with weak Concentrativeness, we 
have the unsteady and variable subject. 
If the powers of Self-esteem and Firm- 
ness are predominant, and there is a 
weak or moderate development of the 
mental and moral elements, we may ex- 
pect a very unfavorable disposition. If 
the Self-esteem be the greater, he will be 
proud, imbued with a sense of his own 
superior merits, and from the summit of 
his grandeur treat with contempt or in- 
difference all others. He thinks that all 
mankind must and will come to him as 
their model, and acknowledge his supe- 
rior merits. The really proud boy or 
girlis disgusted with eulogiums. When 
on the playground they tell their play- 
mates how to play the game, and give 
commands in a very authoritative tone. 
With them it is a ‘' big I and little you.” 
If the power of Firmness be predomi- 
nant, we will have many manifestations 
similar to the following. The boy ad- 
heres to his own opinions and what he 
considers his rights with tenacity truly 
wonderful. Such as he constitute our 
surly, sulky headstrong, obstinate chil- 
dren. If you appeal to their reason, it 
is almost as fruitless as are the endeav- 
ors to turn the tides of prejudice, jeal. 
ousy or superstition in an old commu- 
nity. We may live and talk in shining 
speculations, but never should we ad- 
here to that which is not true philosophy 
and reason. We may endeavorto assign 
many reasons for some of the mental 
phenomena, but when we talk to the 
parent of such children we will hear 
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such language as this: ‘‘ My children 


are not bad for anything except for fun. 
Why, anybody can get along with them; 
if they don’t show partiality, my chil- 
dren will act all right.” (Most anybody 
can be gotten along with by letting them 
have just their own way). Who raises 
the cry of partiality? It is from two 
sources : firstfrom the malicious parent; 
second from the alienated child. The 
child desires that all smiles should come 
to him and his friends, while his ene- 
mies should bethe scapegoats. If disap- 
pointed in this they are angry. The 
parent cries from a more unjust cause. 
If their children are not *' shoulders and 
head " above all others, they say: "The 
teacher doesn't show my children as he 
does others." 

The government of children and the 
manner of controling them may be 
likened unto the controlling of horses. 
The good child represents the kind, 
obedient and trusty horse; the other is 
like the wild kicker, runaway and 
balker. The good child, like the good 
horse, needs but little watching, while 
on the other you must constantly keep 
tight reins, a curb-bit and open eyes, or 
you are sure to have trouble. 

Many children are governed by their 
parents as if they (the parents) were 
perfect beings. Their attitude is that of 
а grand, towering uprightness. They 
assume to be as spotless as а lamb of 
June clothed in human vesture. Their 
word must be Jaw and gospel, and re- 
ceived as from the Divine band. Some 
are always holding forth some one’s ac- 
tions before the gazing youth as those 
of a perfect model. But never does the 
child lose the power of close observation 
and accurate analogy. It is a fact of 
life that a child’s perceptive powers are 
manifest in early youth, sothat children 
usually obtain a very accurate under- 
standing of what surrounds their daily 
life. They are often as accurate readers 
of character without acquired knowl- 
edge'as older persons. They will watch 
every action of a particular person, and 
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correctly discern some fault in him. 
This is one step toward their common 
disrespect for most people. Let no 
teacher, parent or guardian do that 
which he does not fully believe and 
practice. Teach the children true self- 
reliance. Cause them to feel their own 
burdens and know that they must do 
and act for themselves. Make them 
free, and give them a chance. Hold not 
up any man as a perfect being. 

When a child has committed an offence 
we should appeal to reason and sympa- 
thy, and also be authoritative. First it 
is well to direct what should be done, 
but in an emergency we should act with 
absolutecontrol. Themannerof execu- 
tion has as great an influence in obtain- 
ing the correct and desirable end, asthe 
object sought. We should never com- 
mence by long and noisy talk, making 
many and severe threats for the mere 
purpose of causing fear, or obtaining a 
temporary suspension of offences. 

Nor must we commence by slow and 
moderately severe punishments. When 
punishment must be given, let it be 
given with decision and without malice 
or anger, without fear or hesitation. 
When a child, large or small, has been 
corrected, let your actions be in friend- 
Ship, and not as if you detested them. 
Speak in kind and gentle tones. Never 
condemn children withouta fair hearing 
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and an indisputable cause. Givethem 
а fair trial. Duly weigh theirtestimony. 
Do not show you do not believe what 
they say, even if you have ever so good 
evidences for it. Ав a-general rule chil- 
dren are condemned and ‘ executed” 
without any consultation, and they not 
infrequently areignorant of the offence. 
Why are children often liars? There 
are two reasons. One is, the disposition 
is born in them. The other, it is taught 
or beaten into them. When you find a 
family that is given to beating the chil- 
dren, I will show you one whose mem- 
bers are liars. Let us consider this for 
one moment. Suppose a human being 
as much larger than we, as we are lar- 
ger than the child, to come at usina 
furious way with a lamp-post for a fer- 
ule. What would be our action? 
Every one would evade that monster by 
all means in his power. If by telling a 
falsehood it would help him to escape, 
who would hesitate? Thenhow would or 
could you expect a child, who has not 
the reason of maturity, to do otherwise ? 
The child acts from the principle of 
liberty and self protection. Home should 
be made pleasant and attractive. Never 
should children be compelled to go from 
home to avoid cruelty or injustice. 
Never should tyranny under any cir- 
cumstances be enthroned in the home 
circle. F. M. FRAZIER. 


COULDN'T SAY “NO.” 


DARESAY some of you children 

think your parents deny your 
wishes a great deal oftener than they 
need, and you may fancy you would 
be much happier and better off if “yes” 
were more frequently upon their lips 
instead of “по.” 

I have heard of two motbers lately 
who could not say ''no." 

Lily Warner's great beauty was her 
hair—it was her only beauty. She 
was a plain, pale, delicate little crea- 
ture, but her hair was a perfect glory 

long, and golden, and thick, and 
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wavy, and bright, it fell like a cas- 
cade of sunshine over her shoulders, 
and nearly down to her waist. Lily 
was proud of her lovely hair, and Lily's 
mother was prouder even than she. 

But one winter Lily seemed whiter 
and weaker than ever; she wasdull and 
languid, and shaken by a'bad cough. 
“ You must have that mass of hair cut 
off," the doctor said. ‘‘It is draining 
your strength away; and, besides, the 
heat of it keeps your lungs between 
your shoulders always delicate and sus- 
ceptible to cold." 
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Lily looked aghast. ‘‘ We must see 
about it," her mother said. 

When the doctor had gone Lily be- 
gan to plead. “Оһ, mamma, don't have 
my hair cut off! Do let me keep my 
hair! It is all I have got. Cousin 
Ellen said the other day that without 
it I should look a perfect fright. Do, 
please, let me keep my beautiful bair!" 

And again, but with a different mean- 
ing, the mother answered, ‘‘ We will 
вее." 

Twice, thrice, and yet once more, 
during that winter, Dr. Knowell re- 
peated, ‘‘ That heavy load of hair ought 
to come off. Itis ruining her health. 
It is killing her. Itcught to be sac- 
rificed." 

And each time Lily had implored 
with tears: “ОЬ, don't mind what he 
says. Itcan't hurt me, I'm sure. Do, 
do, do let me have my lovely hair!" 

And Mrs. Warner could not say 
44 no!” 

But early in March Lily caught a 
severer cold than ever before, and— 
died ! 

Harry Bates was an only child, ard 
the idol of a fond, indulgent mother. 

He was just getting over typhoid 
fever, and the doctor said he might 
have two or three oysters for his lunch 
—no more. 

Up-stairs they were brought, accord- 
ingly, а dozen and half of them, looking 
deliciously plump and creamy on their 
pearl-lined shells. Mrs. Bates could not 
bear anything that savored of meanness 
or stint. Shethought she would order 
plenty, and have a few herself. 
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Harry was excessively fond of oys- 
ters, as most people are who do not re- 
gard them with absolute abhorrence; 
and he was very hungry—as hungry 
as a convalescent fever patient only 
can be. 

Two tiny oysters—three, even four— 
seemed like nothing. 

"I dont know where they have 
gone," he said. ‘‘Oh, do let me have 
another." 

He had another, and another, and, 
in spite of feeble protests from Lis 
mother, two more. It was so good to 
see the dear boy eat like that—she could 
not say ‘‘no!” So, notwithstanding the 
medical limitation, which had been suf- 
ficiently impressive, Harry kept on till 
he had eaten thirteen. 

Then he felt strangely, horribly cold 
inside. He rose from his chair, saying, 
** Push it closer to the fire!" 

But even while he was speaking, he 
fell back again in a kind of fit. The 
thirteen oysters had been too much for 
his weakened stomach to bear. 

He never regained consciousness, and 
before nightfallhe, who bad been get- 
ting well so fast, was beyord all human 
aid. Harry, like Lily, lost his life be- 
cause a weakly, indulgent mother could 
not say ‘‘no!” 

These are sad stories, but it is neces- 
sary for us to hear of sad things some- 
times. They act as dapger signals, and 
should make us more willing to submit 
to decrees that may seem hard, and re- 
straints which, though irksome, are 
only for our gcod. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


— e 


TEASING CHILDREN. 


HE other afternoon, writes one to 

the Christian Union, I got into 

a car of the Sixth avenueelevated road, 
going uptown. At the next station 
above where I entered the car, a father, 
mother and a boy abcut fiveor six years 
old got into the same car. A seat was 
given to the mother, who made room 
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for the boy beside her; after a time the 
father got a seat, and tried to persuade 
the boy to come over to him. The boy 
very irritably refused, and with pouting 
lips clung closer to his mother. A few 
stations farther on a seat beside the 
mother was vacated, and then the father 
changed his seat to the vacant one be- 
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side his wife. Each moved, and the 
small boy was persuaded to kneel be- 
tween them and look out of the window. 
No sooner was he comfortably settled 
than the father began amusing himself 
by pulling the boy's ears, pinching his 
cheeks, shoving his elbows off the win- 
dow sill, pulling his feet. At every 
manifestation of anger or impatience 
the father would throw his head tack 
and laugh. At last he made the boy 
ery, and his enjoyment reached a cli- 
max, as he now kept saying in an audi- 
ble whisper, ‘ Cry baby! cry baby!” 
The poor little fellow was a painful 
object. He was very thin, had tiny 
bones, and was evidently worn out ner- 
vously, and without doubt his physical 
condition was due entirely to the 
thoughtless cruelty of his father—a big, 
healthy, careless, fun loving man—I 
had almost written monster—sel fish ard 
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dense to every finer emotion. The pa- 
tient expression on the mother's face, as 
she mechanically soothed the boy, 
proved that the experience was too com- 
mon to even arouse comment in her 
mind. 

The next morning I picked up the 
Tribune, and turned at once to a report 
of the doings of Chautauqua; the pro- 
ceedings of the woman's club were re- 
ported, the principal subject being the 
training of children. 

‘*Question—How would you break a 
child of the habit of teasing? Answer— 
By breaking older people of the habit of 
teasing the child,” were question and 
answer that brought vividly to mind 
the incident of tne evening before. 

What a future of rasped nerves and 
false standard of amusements was be- 
ing established through а father’s 
thoughtlessnes! 


——9—— 


ROUND SHOULDERS. 


HAT with athletic exercises and 
military drill that have become 
common in schools for boys and young 
men, we do not meet with so many of 
their sex with round or stoop shoulders 
as formerly, but there is quite enough 
of this species of deformity in society, 
particularly among girls and young 
women, whose occupation, or lack of 
occupation, disposes to a leaning or 
stoopirg attitude. 

Even the best natural figures will 
often show this tendency unless some 
care is taken to prevent it, if the work 
done is of such a natureas to keep them 
sitting at a desk all day, bending over a 
machine, or doing many kinds of house- 
work; while thin, narrow-chested 
women are very likely to stoop before 
middle age. 

In those countries where it is the com- 
mon habit for the women to carry bur- 
dens on their heads, straight forms and 
beautiful shoulders are seen among the 
youths of the poorest class. A very 
simple exercise is helpful toward 
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straightening and strengthening the 
trunk, viz.: that of raising one's self 
upon the toes leisurely in a perpendicu- 
lar position several times daily. Todo 
this one must be in a perfectly upright 
position, with the heels together and 
the toes at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
the arms hanging by the side. Inflating 
and raising the chest to its full capacity 
is a part of the exercise, a process which 
the lungs soon begin to show. 

To exercise all the muscles of the legs 
and body one must rise very slowly on 
the balls of both feet to the greatest 
possible height, and then come again 
into standing position without swaying 
the body out of its perpendicular line. 
This may be accomplished by patience 
and perseverance. After awhile the 
same method may be tried first on one 
foot and then on the other. 

In order to prevent round shoulders 
in school children teachers should 
never ask them to fold their arms in 
front, but rather to place them behind 
the back, which occasionally is gocd 
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practice, giving as it does the fullest ex- 
pansion to the upper part of the body. 
Much more care is taken now than for- 
merly to see that children sit properly, 
with the spine kept straight and chest 
expanded. 


NEW YORK COLUMBIAN CELEBRA- 
TION. 


New York, July 7, 1892. 


To THE CITIZENS OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


Pursuant to Chapter 331 of the Laws 
of 1892, the Mayor of the City of New 
York appointed a committee of 100 citi- 
zens to supervise the celebration in this 
city of the 400th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

It is proposed as a feature of the cele- 
bration to have simultaneous observ- 
ances of the event by organizations 
throughout the city on the evenings of 
the 10th and 1tth of October, 1892. 

The programme, as thus far promul- 
gated, embraces a celebration, begin- 
ning on the 8th of October, and closing 
on the 13th of October. Theevenings of 
the 10th and 11th of October have been 
set aside for celebrations by societies, 
clubs and other organizations, and the 
undersigned Committee on Musical and 
other Entertainments has been ap- 
pointed to securecelebrations by various 
organizations, "The clubs, schools, col- 
leges and all other associations in the 
city of New York are therefore invited 
to participate in the celebration and to 
institute celebrations of their own on 
the evenings of the 10th and 11th of 
October, and are furthermore requested 
to inform the Secretary of compliance 
with this request, and to send the pro- 
grammes of such celebration to the 
Secretary, Room 115, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, if possible, before the 
1st of September, 1892. so that they may 
be noted in the official programme to be 
issued by the Committee. 

Very respectfully, 
Committee оп Musical and other En- 
tertainmenta. 


EDMUND C. STANTON, 
Chairman. 

ARTHUR T SULLIVAN, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Cuas. G. F. WAHLE, JR., 
Secretary. 

AUGUSTIN DALY. 

RICHARD KATZENMAYER. 

C. V. FORNES. 
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D. BoNANNO. 

D. LAWRENCE SHAW., 

THEODORE Moss. 

JoHN B. CosBY. 

A. M. PALMER. 

SEVERO MALLET-PREVOST. 
Ex-Officio. 

Ноан J. GRANT. 

J. Н. V. ARNOLD. 

HORACE PORTER 

WILLIAM SULZER. 


A Мотнев'в REASONING—'' The most 
to be regretted act of my life,” says a 
lieutenant-commander in the navy, 
* was & letter which I wrote home to 
my mother when about seventeen years 
of age. Shealwaysaddressed her letters 
to me as ‘My dear boy.’ T felt at that 
time I was a man, or very near it, and 
wrote saying that her constant address- 
ing me as a ‘boy’ made me feel dis- 
pleased. 

"I received in reply a letter full of 
reproaches and tears. Among other 
things she said: You might grow to be 
as big as Goliath, as strong as Samson 
and as wise as Solomon ; you might 
become ruler of a nation, or emperor of 
mighty nations, and the world might 
revere you and fear you; but to your 
devoted mother you would always 
appear, in memory, in your innocent, 
unpretentious, unself-conceited, un- 
pampered babyhood. In those days 
when I washed and dressed and kissed 
and worshipped you, you were my idol. 
Nowadays you are becoming a part of 
a gross world, by contact with it, and 
I can not bow down to you and worship 
you. But if there is manhood and 
maternal love transmitted to you, you 
will understand that the highest com- 
pliment that mother love can pay you 
is to call you ‘my dear boy.’” 

oa 

He had studied all his lifetime ın a very 
patient way, 

He had searched through human wisdom till 
his hair was thin and gray, 

And yet each day he finds himselt unequal to 
the task 

Of answering the questions that his little 
children ask. 
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A STRANGE ESSAY. 


O matter who was the essayist, or 
du before whom his paper was read, 
it contained thoughts wise and other- 
wise. He quoted from the Bible and 
evolved ideas from his own fertile brain. 
Agricultural labor, he said, was the re- 
sult as well as the penalty ofsin and 
ignorance. With these it came in and 
with them it will go out of the world. 
Many now run to aud fro, and knowl- 
edge isbeing rapidly increased. Chemi- 
eal science is making wonderful strides 
toward perfection. That it has not yet 
produced anything that can, even in 
minute quantities, be appropriated to 
the nourishment of man or beast was 
freely admitted. But inthe near future 
allsupplies will come from the labora- 
tory of the chemist, and the tillage of 
the soil will cease, because the sin and 
ignorance of which it is the penalty will 
be no more. All other kinds of labor 
will continue, for they are not the 
penalty of sin and ignorance, or any 
part of it, Thorns and thistles are not 
combatted in the study or in the work- 
shop. The ‘‘green herb" will no longer 
be used as food, and ample supplies will 
be found without fighting noxious 
weeds to obtain them. The rapid advan- 
ces made in the passing decades justify 
the eonfident anticipation of the near 
approach of the good time coming when 
allthis, and more than this, will be an 
accomplished fact. 
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Such was the drift of thought present- 
ed. There wasno hint that labor—all 
labor—is in itself à curse. Nor was it 
claimed that other labor is less toilsome 
than the cultivation of the soil, or that 
it is any more congenial to our tastes 
and dispositions than that. He over- 
looked the fact that agriculture was 
man's first employment, not as the 
penalty of sin or ignorance but as a 
source of supply and of enjoyment 
before the '' fall.” 

And the Lord God took the man and 
put him in the Garden of Eden to dress 
and to keepit. Genesis ii., 15 He was 
not to be an idler there. Every one 
who has studied the structure and uses 
of man's body and brain knows that 
they were made for use, Man'snormal 
state is a state of activity--of activity of 
his physical, mental and moral facul- 
ties. The idler is miserable. The 
ignoramus is a burden to himself. The 
churl is as unhappy as he seeks to make 
his fellows. The instincts of the little 
child prompt him to be a marvel of 
activity in his waking hours. His men- 
tal faculties are as busy as his hands 
and feet, After his busy hours he en- 
joys his rest as he could never do if 
activity had not prepared him for re- 
pose. The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet. Eccl. v., 12. 

Sin had not entered the world when 
man was placed in the garden to dress 
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food containing it. In the chemist's 


and to keep it. Sin had not entered when 


God said unto Adam: ‘‘Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life, 
thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field ; in the sweat of thy faceshalt thou 
eat bread, etc." Gen. iii., 17-19. 

Labor is not a curse. On the con- 
trary it is one of the many blessings 
bestowed upon man by the hand of the 
Creator. Agricultural labor takes 
the first rank in the long catalogue of 
human industries. Excessive, weary- 
ing, exhausting labor is the penalty of 
sin, and it is often the direct and mani- 
feat fruit of our own doings. If all the 
toil now devoted to the production 
of alcohol and tobacco, hasheesh and 
opium and other pernicious drugs тее 
given to the production of good and 
needful things, much of the evil now 
entailed upon us by sin would vanish 
at once. An equivalent amount of care 
and industry devoted to the better cul- 
ture of the soi] and to the productions 
of home comforts would greatly miti- 
gate the miseries that now afflict our 
race. If all waste and extravagance 
were carefully avoided, the better days 
coming would be near at hand. 

If supplies of food and clothing are 
ever to come from a different sort than 
that from which they now come, and 
always have come, the evidence of it is 
not yet apparent. 

The order of nature is the same as it 
has always been. The vegetable king- 
dom takes up mineral matter and pre- 
pares it for the use of men and animals. 
Not a particle of inorganic matter, it is 
believed, can otherwise be appropriated 
by the animal kingdom. Chemistry 
detects even in the most wholesome 
food things which, alone and unpre- 
pared by vegetable growth would, in 
much smaller quantities, be destructive 
of animal life. Phosphorus combined 
with lime, starch, gum, gluten, sugar, 
etc. in grain, is not harmiess only, but 
it is essential to the perfection of the 
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hands ıt is virulently poisonous. Of 
such deadly drugs, not a few are pre- 
scribed, and no little confidence is re- 
posed in them as curative medicines ; 
but all know, or ought to know, that 
there is no conclusive proof thatthey 
are ever appropriated to the use of the 
organic tissues. Their supposed value 
is merely theoretical, and the correct- 
ness of the theories upon which their 
merits are predicted is sustained by 
nothing better than a very doubtful 
empiricism. 

But admitting our essayist to be cor- 
rect, and that beforethe coming century 
opens upon us the chemist will have 
taken the place of the farmer, and all 
food supplies be produced in the labora- 
tory, what gain will result from the 
change? Will our food supply be pro- 
duced at less cost and with less labor 
than it now requires? Will the wool, 
the cotton, the hemp, the flax, the jute, 
and other textile substances be any 
better or any cheaper than they now 
are? 

Improved methods and improved 
machinery may facilitate the work and 
render it more productive, but the re- 
lations now existing between the or- 
ganic and inorganic kingdoms of the 
universe, will, presumably, remain as 
they now are, til time shall be no 
more. Progress will be made, but it 
will be in harmony with and not in 
contravention with these relations. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY. 
—_——_—__—_e-@<-—_______ 

A TRULY rational system of medicine, 
that which is worthy of the present and 
the future, rejects nothing of the past 
that is worthy of a place in the domain 
of medical science, and adopts every- 
thing of the present that earnest investi- 
gation and experience have demon- 
strated to be valuable. No man is a 
friend to science who sets up a theory or 
dogma, and makes it the object of his 
worship, and invests it with an infalli- 
ble unction. 
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A PRACTICAL OPINION OF THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 


T a discussion which took place in 
the society connected with the 
Post Graduate Medical School, New 
York, Dr. Andrew H. Smith staunchly 
defended the use of alcohol asa thera- 
peutical agent, alleging that in some 
conditions of weakness and exhaustion, 
especially those attendant on lung dis. 
ease, he had found itof great value, and 
probably notto be replaced by anything 
else in the pharmacopeeia. We could 
not but respect Dr. Smith's earnestness 
as much as we honor his eminent capa- 
bility as a physician and his integrity as 
aman. Later he said, with that spirit 
of kindness and generosity that gleams 
through his conduct everywhere, in the 
hospital as well asin the interchanges 
of social courtesy : 

‘*Nothing is more discouraging to the 
physician than to come to the bedside of 
a patient in whom he recognizes a case 
of this kind (pneumonia) and to find 
that he has to deal with a system whose 
vital resistance has been broken down 
by the poisonous influence of alcohol. 
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Such a case is doomed, asa rule, almost 
from the first. Measures that usually 
give relief fail utterly in the presence of 
this condition, and even under the most 
skillful treatment the percentage of re- 
coveries is small indeed. In fact, we 
may consider it a maxim that in propor- 
tion as alcohol is used in health it be- 
comes useless in disease, and not only 
so, but that it impairs the usefulness of 
other remedies. Thus, while I hold that 
alcohol, like morphine, has its place in 
disease, I contend that, like morphine, 
it has absolutely no place in health. 
Every drop of alcohol, as every particle 
of morphine,thata well man takes makes 
him less a well man. I believe that 
clinical facts, accurately observed and 
correctly interpreted, will. bear out 
this statement in every case. Those 
who use alcohol and stil remain in 
good health are enabled to do so by a 
reserve of vital power which they ex- 
pend in this way, and which would 
otherwise be available in another di- 
rection." 


UNITED STATES FOOD EX POSITION. 


HE great International Exposition 

is to be held in Chicago, and it 

will doubt'ess be a gigantic and success- 
ful affair ; but in New York city during 
the month of October this year a great 
national exhibition will be open to the 
public. This has for its object the de- 
monstration of what has been accom- 
plished in this country inthe way of pro- 
ducing and marketing of food materials. 
The date of October, 1892, was selected 
for holding the Exposition on account 
of its being the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America, which 
itis proposed to celebrate in this way. 
This will be the first food exposition ever 
held, either in this country or abroad, 
the exhibits being confined exclusively 
to food products, the manufacturer only 
being allowed to exhibit, and only such 
manufactured articles of food as the 
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manufacturer will put his name upon 
and warrant to be the same as he offers 
to the public. Not alone will manufac- 
tured food be exhibited, but produce 
direct from the soil, sea and dairy. One 
of the most novel attractions of the Ex- 
position, and what promisesto be a pop- 
ular feature, will be the exhibit of dairy 
products. There will be two such ex- 
hibits, one, a New York State exhibit, 
under the auspices of the N. Y. State 
Dairy Commissioner, and the other a 
national exhibit, in charge of Professor 
James Cheesman, who represented the 
Agricultural Department of the United 
States Government at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. It is proposed to devote nearly 
the entire Exposition Hall with its over 
ten thousand square feet to this depart- 
ment of the Exposition. 

The vast amphitheatre of Madison 
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VIEW OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, FROM MADISON SQUARE AND 27th ST., NEW YORK. 


Square Garden, with a floor space of be given over almost entirely to manu- 
about thirty thousand square feet, will  factured articles of food. Here will be 
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represented nearly all the leading food well as a number from abroad, many of 
manufacturers of the United States, аз whom will give practical demonstra- 
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tions as to how their goods are prepared. 
In this great auditorium orchestral con- 
certs will be given daily, afternoon and 
evening, during the Exposition. In 
Concert Hall lectures and demonstra- 
tions in cooking will be given by a dis- 
tinguised lecturer in the art of cooking, 
each afternoon of the Exposition. 

The California Olive Growers' Associ- 
ation, also the’ Horticultural Society of 
that State, have applied for space at the 
Exposition, where they propose to exhibit 
olive oil, olives and fruits, as produced 
on the Pacific slope. There are no more 
promising industries in the food line in 
this country than the products of Cali- 
fornia, particularly her olives and olive 


oil, and it is fitting that they should 
from a part of the exhibits in this affair. 

The interest shown in successful ac- 
complishment of this Exposition extends 
throughout ‘the country, and it will 
doubtless be visited by an immense 
number of pople. The beautiful build- 
ing—Madison Square Garden—isitself а 
notable object, especially when illumi- 
nated at night is it worthy a visit. The 
illustration conveys a feeble impression 
of its character. The Exposition will be 
opened October 1 and close on the 27th 
of that month. Should the reader wish 
further particulars, the General Mana- 
ger, Mr. Daniel Browne, is ready to 
supply them. 


NOTES ON TEMPERATURE IN DISEASE. 


BSERVATION has given the phy- 
sician certain fairly-established 
indications with regard to the tempera- 
ture of the sick. А good digest of them 
appeared lately in the Doctor. In test- 
ing temperature, it may be needless to 
say that a good thermometer is indis- 
pensable. 

Normal temperature is 98.49; fever- 
ishness varies from 99° to 100°; slight 
fever varies from 100° to 102°; moderate 
fever varies from 102° io 108°; high 
fever varies from 103° to 105° (danger); 
intense fever varies irom 105° to 107° 
(probable fatal issue). 

The normal temperature of the body 
in adults is higheston awakening in the 
morning, and lowest at midnight. It is 
from 1? to 2° higher in children than in 
adults, and lower in the evening than 
in the morning. 

One degree rise in temperature may 
be said to correspond with an increase 
of ten beats of the pulse. A patient who 
felt well yesterday, but has a tempera 
ture to-day of 104°, indicates ague or 
ephemeral fever. If 106°, it is some 
form of malarial fever, but not typhoid. 
If, on the first day, the temperature rises 
to 105° or 106°, the fever is neither ty- 
phus nor typhoid. 
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In pneumonia, if the mercury shows 
101.79, there is no exudation present; 
but if from 103° to 106°, there exudation 
is likely, and the attack severe, Should 
there be consolidation at the apex of 
either or both lungs, delirium will su- 
pervene. 

In measles, if the temperature is high 
when the eruption has faded, there are 
complications that should be looked af- 
ter. 

In typhoid fever, when the temper- 
ature on any evening does not exceed 
103.59, the case is mild. In the third 
week, if itis 104° in the morning and 
105° at evening, there is danger. 

In acute rheumatism, 104° forebodes 
danger or some complication, as peri- 
cardial inflammation. In jaundice of 
a mild form, if the temperature rises, it 
indicates a pernicious change. 

In puerperal women, increase of tem- 
perature shows pelvic inflammation. 

In tuberculosis (consumption), an in- 
creased temperature shows advance in 
the disease, or that complications are 
arising. 

A fever temperature of 104° to 105° in 
any disease indicates that the advance of 
the disease is not checked, and that com- 
plications may still occur. 
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In relapsing fever the temperature 
rises quickly in the first stage; 104-1059 
on the second day, then fluctuates till 
the day before defervescence, when it 
attains the highest point—107-108^, from 
which point it sinks rapidly to 98°, as 
the other symptoms subside. On the 
fourteenth day relapse occurs, and the 
temperature rises to 104° or 105°, or 
more, to descend as rapidly as before 
when convalescence begins. 

In continued fevers, the temperature 
is generally less high in the morning 
than in the evening. In typhus fever 
the temperature falls toward night. 

Stability of temperature from morn- 
ing to evening is a good sign. If high 
temperature remains fixed, or rises 
from evening to morning, the patient is 
geting worse; but when it falls from 
evening to morning, it is а sign of im- 
provement. 

Convalescence is established when the 
normal temperature, 98.4?,i8 maintained 
throughout the day and nigbt. Cancer 
lowers the temperature, as also do dia- 
betes mellitus and injury of the spinal 
cord; but eancer of the stomach is at- 
tended with fever in the latter stages, 
and also in hepatic cancer, when the 
peritoneum is involved. 


SMOKING A CRIME Two CENTURIES 
Acgo.—How smoking was regarded by 
Christian and Mohammedan authori- 
ties at one time isseen in the following: 
The Sultans and priests of Turkey in 
the seventeenth century stigmatised 
smoking as a crime, punishable by the 
most barbarous of deaths, and Michael 
Federowitz, Czar of Russia, executed 
without trial those of his subjects who 
were guilty of the practice. The Popes 
Urban VIII. and Innocent XI. fulmi- 
nated against smoking all the thunders 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and in 
Persia smokers were treated as crimi- 
nals. King John of Abyssinia decreed 
that any one discovered smoking in his 
dominions should be deprived of his lips 
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by the public executioner. In Morocco, 
persons disobeying the decree of the 
Sultan, which prohibits smoking, are 
imprisoned and flogged through the 
streets. Mahomet IV. had a hole bored 
in the noses of his culprits, and a pipe 
introduced across the face. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris proscribed tobacco. Queen 
Elizabeth of Spain authorized the con- 
fiscation, for the benefit of the Church, 
of all snuff-boxes. Richelieu did better 
than that—he put a tax on it. 


eg — 
A SAFE PRESCRIPTION. 


My pallid friend, is your pulse beating low ? 
Does the red wine of life too sluggishly flow? 
Set it spinning through every tingling vein 
By outdoor work, till you feel once again 
Like giving a cheery, schoo! boy shout : 

Get out ! 


Are you morbid, and, like the owl in the tree, 

Do you gloomily hoot at what you can't see? 

Perhaps now, instead of being so wise, 

You are only looking through jaundiced eyes ; 

Perhaps you are bilious, or getting too stout ; 
Get out ! 


Out in the air where fresh breezes blow 
Away all the cobwebs that sometimes grow 
In the brains of those who turn from the light 
To all gloomy thoughts instead of the bright ; 
Contend with such foes, and put them to rout; 
Get out ! 
Med. and Surg. Reporter 
oo £4 — —— 

WORK ОЕ THE HkEART.—The work- 
ings of the human heart have been com- 
puted by a celebrated physiologist, and 
he has demonstrated that it is equal to 
the lifting of 120 tons in twenty-four 
hours. Presuming that the blood is 
thrown out of the heart at each pulsa- 
tion in the proportion of sixty-nine 
strokes per minute, and at the assumed 
force of nine feet, the mileage of the 
blood through the body might be taken 
at 207 yards per minute, seven miles 
per hour, 168 miles per day, 61,820 
miles per year, or 5,150,880 miles іп а 
life-time of eighty-four years. In the 
same period of time the heart must beat 
2,869, 776,000 times. 
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THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 
A MISSOURI physician, Dr. Wher- 
rell, who believes in & rational 
treatment of drunkenness rather than re- 
source to the much advertised methods 
of the hypodermic syringe users, gives 
in Medical Brief a synopsis of his 
philosophy of drunkenness and its cure. 
The following is an outline of his views: 
** The condition known as drunkenness 
is produced by alcohol,and is an abnor- 
mal psychological state. Drunkenness 
is in many cases a vice, but with the 
large majority, it is primarily а psycho- 
logical disease. Asa disease of the mind, 
it is functional, and comprises three ab- 
normal conditions. (1) А paralysis of 
the inhibitory power of the will; (2) a 
temporary amnesia; (3) a temporary 
affective and intellective modification of 
the personality. We act as we think or 
thought controls action. The cause of 
all voluntary action arises in imprt8- 
sions made upon the brain, supplemented 
by an action of the will. An impression 
awakens in the brain a state of con- 
sciousness—a thought. It is a law, that 
all states of consciousness under the 
control of the impulsive power of the 
will tend to express themselves in action, 
and hence we act as we think. It is in 
accordance with this principle that the 
drunkard drinks whiskey, because he 
thinks whiskey. Thought is controlled 
by three things, (a) circumstance, (5b) will, 
(c) fixed ideas. A circumstance is any- 
thing that makes an impression upon 
the mind. While the tendency of all 
voluntary states of consciousness is to- 
ward immediate action, there is no 
power to act except through the agency 
of the will. The action of the will is of 
two kinds, (a) impulsive, (6) inhibitory. 
With the drunkard, the inhibitory 
power of the will is paralyzed or atro- 
phied, by the action of alcohol, at least 
the will has no power to resist its im- 
pulsive power which accompanies the 
mental impressions. The cure may be 
(a) temporary, (b) permanent. The essen- 
tials to a permanent cure are, strictly 
speaking, in or with the patient himself. 
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The medicine is auxiliary. The essen- 

tials are psychological, and are as fol- 

lows. The patient must make up his 

mind thoroughly and absolutely (with- 

out any mental reservation whatever), 

(a) To be cured ; (6) not to taste a drop 

of liquor of any kind after the desire for 

it bas ceased ; (c) not to visit any place 

where liquor is kept; (d) To acquire 
new associates and associations, and to 
cut loose from the old ones. The psy- 

chological treatment of drunkenness 

consists in stimulating the patients 
determination to be cured by using 

whatever psychologic means are at com- | 
mand. He must feel that he сап and 

will be cured, and he must receive en- 

couragement and sympathy, and be 

made to feel that he must help himself. 

The medicinal treatment is of two kinds 

alterative and tonic. The alterative 

treatment consists in using some drugs 
which act as mental alteratives—that is, 

will act on the brain cells, and change 

or modify them so as to assist in rede- 

veloping the atrophied inhibitory power 
of the will, and in changing thecurrent 

of the thought force. Thetonic treat- 

ment consists in using such medicines 

as will best aid in restoring the nervous 

and digestive systems to a normal con- 

dition.” The doctor concludes by say- 
ing most emphatically that drugs alone 

will not cure drunkenness, because it is 
a psychological desire and must be 

treated psychologically, and with the 
patient's help. · 


:0: 

HyPNOTISM AND THE BRITISH MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION.— Ten years ago the 
late Dr. Beard went before the British 
Medical Association, and demonstrated 
some of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
He was insulted and practically mobbed 
by Drs. Crichton-Brown, Donkin, and 
others for his pains. At the recent 
meeting of the Association а committee, 
appointed for the purpose, report that 
they have satisfied themselves of the 
genuineness of the phenomena of the 
therapeutic value of the method.— 
Medical Record. 

Where stand Brown, Donkin and the 
others to дау ї 
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NOTES IN 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Physical Abnormalities in 
Criminals.—In a short article entitled, 
* Some Points Connected with Criminals," 
in the London Journal of Mental Science, 
Dr. John Baker gives these results of the 
examination of twenty-five weak minded 
criminals. ‘Their family histories showed 
the following record : a tendency to alcobol- 
ism in seven instances, to insanity in five, 
to epilepsy in two, to phthisis in seven. 
Criminals, as a rule, Judging from post- 
mortem evidences, are extremely prone to 
tubercular affections. Ten had undergone 
а previous sentence of penal servitude, and 
twenty-two, including the former, had been 
in prison for shorter periods, twenty-three 
were addicted to drink, six had suffered 
from syphilis, one from meningitis, two 
from rheumatic fever, six suffered from ep- 
ilepsy (four acquired and two congenital), 
five had varicose veins, one heart disease, 
one hemiplegia, and one showed a peculiar 
condition, viz.: marked atrophy of the 
scapular muscles. The height ranged from 
5 ft. 1 in. to 5 ft. 10 in., but the average 
only reached 6 ft. 8] in., showing a stunted 
growth. Thebody weighton reception into 
prison varied from 116 lbs. to 1641bs. No 
safe diagnostic evidence of the criminal 
nature can be evolved from head measure- 
ments or from the shape of the Cranium, yet 
in the majority of these twenty-five cares, 
the forehead was generally low, ranging 
from 1} in. in the lowest type to 2} in. inthe 
higher; the epileptic men showed a larger 
expanse of forehead than the others. The 
measurements of the antero-posterior curve 
varied from 10} in. to 183 in., and those of 
the circumference from 194 in. to 223 in. In 
thirteen cases the orbits were large, and in 
the majority, the frontal sinuses and zygo- 
ma were prominent. As a rule, the lower 
jaw was weak, but in four of the epileptics, 
massive and square. Perhaps the most re- 
markable, and certainly the most signifi- 
cant, feature about the head was the fre- 
quent abnormality of the palate. In onlysix 
cases соша it becalled normal, in the remain- 
ing nineteen it was more or less contracted, 
assuming a V-shape in five, a saddle shape 
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in two, and in tbe rest the dental arches 
were approximated on a more or lees narrow 
flat roof. Intwelve the mammae were but 
ill developed, seven presented marks of 
tattooing, which, however, has po special 
significance. The proportion of large and 
small ears was about equal. The hearing 
was generaly good. In seven cases the 
eyesight was weak. The patellar reflex wae 
exaggerated in one man, and deficient in 
seven, markedly во in one case, where there 
was defective co-ordinating power of the 
lower limbs. Sensibility was in most of the 
cases dull; but this holds good in criminals 
as & rule. They bear pain well. The cause 
of all this degeneracy, both mental and 
physical, is doubtless that of a tainted inher- 
itance, brought about by a combination of 
drink, insanity, phthisis and syphilis. It is 
not an easy matter forsuch people to obtain 
employment, even if they wished it, and 
they naturally fall into crime. The measure 
of their responsibility ought to be judged 
by a careful examination into their modes 
of life, family histories and individual psy- 
chological peculiarities. It is the duty of 
society to protect them, to make provision 
when necessary for their mental state to be 
inquired into at the time of their trial, what- 
ever the nature or extent of their crimes, for 
if left to themselves, their end, in most 
cases, is а felon's grave." ` 


The Prehensile Foot of East 
Indians.—If the traveler who walks in 
the native quarters of the cities of India, 
where he can easily study all industries in 
their beginnings, as they were probably 
practiced in Europe in the middle ages, will 
take pains to examine attentively the meth- 
ods of working, he will be struck by the 
enormous function played by the lower 
limb. Whatever the industries, the Indian, 
squatting or sitting on the ground, works 
with his feet as well as with his bands, and 
it might be said that all four of his limbs 
are in constant exercise. The joiner, for 
example, has no assistant to hold his plank, 
but makes his great toe serve that purpose. 
The shoemaker does not employ a fixed 
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clamp for the shoe on which he is sewing, 
but holds it in his feet, which change рові- 
tion to suit his convenienee, while his nim- 
ble hands do the sewing. The metal-worker 
holds the joint of his shears on his feet in 
cutting copper. In the making of wooden 
combs I have seeu the comb held straight 
up by the feet, while the workmen marked 
the teeth with one hand, and with the other 
directed the instrument that cut them. The 
wood.turner directs the hand-rest with his 
great toes; so, generally, do Egyptian and 
Arabian turners. In smoothing twine or 
sewing a bridle, the Indians hold the article 
between the first and second toes. When 
the butcher cuts his meat into small pieces, 
he holds the knife between the first and 
second toes, takes the meat in both hands, 
and pulls it up across the knife. I have 
seen a child climb a tree and hold a branch 
between his tors. In considering this prop- 
erty of the lower limb, it should be said 
first that that the articulation of the hip is 
very loose, and permits the Indian to squat 
in such a position that his foot shall not be 
very far from his hands. The position 
brings the knees to a level with the chest. 
The articulation of theinstep and the medio- 
tarsal also permit wide lateral movements 
of the foot, and the toes are peculiaily 
flexible. But great as is their skill, there 
is no movement of opposition between the 
great toe and the other toes, as there is in 
the monkey. The great toe has very ex- 
tended movements of adduction and abduc- 
tion, and of elevation and depression, but 
all is limited. А special anatomical pecu- 
liarity is connected with this physiological 
function of the foot—the distance between 
the first and second toes, which does not 
depend upon a simple divergence at the 
ends of the toes; the base participates in it, 
and it seems to go back to the metatarso- 
phalangial articulation. The toes may be 
made to touch at the ends, but at the base 
the separation persists. This faculty is not 
common to all people that go barefooted, 
or even to all savages, neither is it special 
to the East Indians. Still heredity must 
have a part in it, for we do not observe it 
except among peuples who have exercised 
the function from a remote sntiquity, and 
I have never seen it in any European or in 
any white child. The examination of the pre- 
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hensile foot suggests forcibly the thought of 
comparing it with the foot ofa monkey, but 
contrary to the belief of some Darwinians, 
thatif man used his foot constantly and 
generally as a prehensile organ, an opposi- 
tion of the great toe would be gradually 
evolved, the study of these people, who 
have for centuries used their feet as a pre- 
hensile organ, shows tbat no movement of 
opposition has been produced.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


The Development of the Art 
Faculty. -The development of the art-fac- 
ulty is ав much an ethnic as it is a регеопа] 
trait. As we find among our own acquaint- 
ances, some singularly gifted in this respect, 
and others of equal or greater general ability, 
quite devoid of it, so it has been with 
nations and tribes in all periods of culture. 
In lower stages of development it is more 
ethnic than personal, the individual then 
being less free. For these reasons, the 
skepticism which has met the discovery of 
free-hand drawings on horns and bones, 
dating from palaeolithic times, is not well 
founded. Those from the cases of La 
Madelline in France, representing the mam- 
moth and reindeer, are well known ; still 
more remarkable are.those from the Kessler 
hole near Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. A 
Sketch of a reindeer feeding, now in the 
Rosegarten Museum, Constance, aud one of 
a horse in the Scbaffhausen Museum, both 
from this locality, are so true to nature that 
one is surprised that they could have been 
drawn by a person not regularly instructed. 
Yet the draughtsman lived at a time when 
the Linth glacier covered the site of the 
present city of Zurich, and the musk ox and 
reindeer were grazing where now grow the 
viueyards of the Rhine. Several curiously 
inscribed stones and shells have within the 
last few years been found in the eastern 
United States, regarded by their owners as 
the work of aboriginal artists. Two of 
them represent the mammoth; others 
scenes from life, as battles. While not to be 
rejected at once, grave suspicion attaches to 
all such for obvious reasons, the first of 
which is the constant recurrence of frauds 
in American antiques."—DpR. р. G. BRINTON 
in Science. 


Early Lake Dwellers,—Probably 
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the first records of lake dwellings were made 
in Ireland, where this method of habitation 
has been in existence frcm remote periods 
to comparatively recent times. There is 
documentary evidence that some of the 
Irish crannogs were in existence and occu- 
pied in the time of Elizabeth. They were 
usually approached in canoes, and were not 
connected with the shore by a gangway. In 
Scotland, a large number of similar struc- 
tures have been discovered. Dr. Robert 
Munroe has ventured the opinion that the 
original British Celts, who were probably 
the builders of the lake dwellings, were an 
offshoot of the founders of the Swiss lake 
dwellings, who immigrated toj Britain and 
spread northwards and westwards, over 
Scotland and Ireland.— Natural Science. 


Embryonic Variation in Ver- 
tebrates.-- The fundamental question in 
anthiopology is that of the causes which 
have led to the differences in races of men. 
Hitherto most writers have been content 
with surface generalization. about environ- 
ment and heredity. The disciples of Spen- 
cer have rung the changes on these with 
little positive profit. We have no knowledge 
of what heredity really ів, and ‘‘ environ- 
ment ” has been credited with‘more than its 
share of causality. 

A rea] step in advance has been taken by 
Dr. Dareste in his work of ‘‘ Taratogeny,” 
or the artificial production of monsters. He 
shows conclusively that monsters or mon- 
strosities arc not the result of pathological 
changes in the embryo, as has been hitherto 
supposed, but are modifications of the pro- 
cesses of organic evolution, precisely analo- 
gous to those which bring about the differ- 
ences which distinguish individuals and 
races of mankind. This can be proved 
experimentally in oviparous animais, the 
domestic fowl, for instance. By developing 
the chick in an artificial incubator, and 
subjecting the egg to unusual conditions, 
such as shaking it from time to time, var- 
nishing it, exposing it to rapid changes of 
temperature, etc., we can produce mon- 
strosities in all points analogous to those in 
man. 

The changes take place in the earliest 
stages of embryonic life, and are in two di- 
rections: 1, arrest of development; 2, union 
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of homologous parts. The former assures 
the permanence of an embryonic condition, 
the latter produces the phenomenon of 
double monsters. By tracing the conditions 
which yield these exaggerations, we may 
distinctly perceive thé causes of many of 
the physical peculiarities of man.—Science. 


Prehistoric Ruins in Utah.—''In 
Cottonwood Canon, Utah, has been found a 
most interesting series of ruins, This canon 
is but half a mile in length, but is a great 
contrast to the monotonous and low mesa 
and valleys outside. Here, instead of 
stunted sage brush, we find a luxurious 
growth of large, wide-spreading, cotton- 
wood trees, giving delightful shade from 
the hot sun, and beautiful shubbery and 
flowering plants, and cool running water. 
Directly at the west end of the canon, the 
high sandstone cliffs, with a graceful and 
undulating curve on their weathered sur- 
faces, close together abruptly, forming a 
large cavern about one hundred feet from 
the bottom of the canon. In this cave are 
the ruins we are about to describe. From 
their prominent position they command the 
valley; and their curved fronts, cut with 
dozens of port-holes, give the effect of a 
modern fortress. Thecavern wus 35 feetin 
height at the front, and 57.6 feet deep, 
forming an excellent stronghold and a per- 
fect shelter. It is only accessible on the 
north, and then only by using the ancient 
footholds, which have been cut in the slant- 
ing sandstone ledge. A8 many of these have 
been worn away, itis with no little diffi- 
culty that one gains entrance into the cave. 
Directly under the mouth, at the bottom of 
the canon, and almost hidden by the shrub- 
bery, is & large, excellent spring of clear 
cold water, measuring thirty feet across 
and having a depth at the centre of four 
feet. Such a source of water was of extra- 
ordinary importance to the dwellers in the 
cavern. It not only supplied them with 
water but irrigated the cavern for the culti- 
vation of their crops. At the back of the 
cave, water also trickles down the ledge of 
rock, causing a thick growth of hanging 
ferns and creeping vines, adding much to the 
beauty of the place. Judging from the large 
number of port-holes in these ruins, the 
structure was evidently intended as a forti- 
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fication. In one room alone we counted 
twenty-five port-holes. From these, the 
defenders could send their deadly arrows in 
every direction, up or down the canon. 
The front walls of the most prominent 
rooms are all rounded, so that by means of 
the port-holes, the whole canon below could 
be commanded. The entire aspect of the 
cave is of defense and protection rather 
than comfort. The buildings in the north 
end of the cave give perfect illustrations as 
to the methods of roofing, when the build- 
ings did not extend up to the roof of the 
cave. Two heavy beams or rafters were 
iaid across the top of the building, parallel 
with each other, asthe foundation for the 
roof. Then over these, brush and small 
sticks werc laid crosswise to a thickness of 
three inches, and upon this was set a layer 
of adobe mud, about three or fonr inches 
thick, neatly plastered down. These roofs 
still show the finger-marks of the ancient 
builders. Some of these building are two 
stories in height, the upper story being in a 
good stite of preservation, although the 
floors had fallen through. Imprints and 
representations of the human hand were 
found in great numbers upon the walls of the 
cave, in red, white, and green paint, some 
80 high up on the walls that it would have 
taken a long ladder to reach them. Rude 
picture writings were also found at inter- 
vals in the cave, and along the sides of the 
cliff. By digging in some of the rooms, a 
few neatly worked stone axes and arrow- 
heads, pieces of matting, short sticks with 
balis of pitch on the ends for torches, pieces 
of string and many corn cobs and husks 
were found.”—Illustrated American. 


The Contagiousness of Lep- 
rosy.—lIn the Virginia Medical Monthly 
for August is a very interesting paper by 
Dr. J. M. Fort on leprosy in the Orient, and 
its management now and in ancient times. 
He says: ‘‘ Tacitus, a contemporary of the 
Roman Emperor Nero (an Emperor, who, 
in the terrible phrase of Gibbon, ‘ was at 
once a priest, an atheist and a god,’ whose 
very name is a synonym of all that is base, 
brutal and ‘tyrannical), gives us some 
strange stories about this disease and the 
Jews. Among other things, he says, ‘ When 
the Hebrews were in bondage in the land 
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of the Pharaohs, Bochorus, King of Egypt, 
inquired of the god Jupiter Ammon how 
his kingdom could be freed from the curse 
of leprosy? The god informed him that it 
could only be accomplished by expelling the 
whole multitude of Jews,’ whom the gods 
detested. He accounts for the rejection of 
swine’s flesh by the Jews by the belief 
among them that the germs of this malady 
were first introduced into the human system 
by eating the flesh of this animal. In the 
absence of knowledge as to the primary 
origin of this germ, possibly there may be 
more truth in this theory than might, at 
first thought, be supposed. I remember 
having seen but few, if any, cases of this 
Oriental disease in the land of Egypt, not- 
withstanding it is regarded as the land of ita 
origin, and three-fourths, if not four-fifths, 
of the population is composed of Ishmael- 
ites and Israelites. It is evident that 
Moses regarded leprosy as an infections and 
contagious element, which acted as a 
specific cause in its production, and he 
gave particular directions how to manage 
the patients, and also how to destroy the 
germs of the disease when found in the 
garments, bedding, etc. Moses did not 
have to instruct his followers ia the process 
of ‘germ culture,’ nor in the use of the 
microscope. Toany objectors to this state- 
ment we would say that it isknown thatthe 
ancient Egyptians not only had magnifying 
glasses, but knew how to use them. Recent 
excavations in this land of revelations have 
rescued from their rocky prisons specimens 
of glass work which could not have been 
manufactured without the aid of very 
powerful magnifying glasses. The beauty 
and delicacy of some of these specimens 
can only be appreciated when viewed 
through glasses of very high power. 
Venetian glass manufacturers confess some 
of this work to be superior to anything 
known totbem, nor can it be duplicated by 
any workman or artist at the present time. 
Many of these specimens of a ‘lost art’ 
have lain buried in mummy shafts or the 
mastabas of the queens of Egypt, who have 
lived, reigned and been royally buried 
hundreds, if not thousands, of years before 
Moses was born. The history of Egypt is 
engraven upon stone, and from it we learn 
that the ancient Egyptians were the most 
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refined, cultivated and enlightened people 
then upon the earth, and it is probable that 
Moses and King Rameses II. went to school 
together, for this King, the great Sesostris 
-of history, was brother to Thurmuthis, who 
found Moses in the bulrushes when she 
came down to the river to bathe. We are 
told that Moses waa learned in all the wis- 
-dom of the Egyptians, and there was at 
Heliopolis, at that time—and long prior to 
‘that time—an institution fully equipped 
with all necessary educational] facilities, 
which continued in existence even down to 
*he days of Galen. It was here Plato 
‘studied philosophy; here Herodotus com- 
posed at least a part of his wonderful his- 
tory; here Eudorus learned astronomy, 
which in after years he so successfully 
taught in Athens. So it will not do to say 
that this learned man Moses was not fa- 
miliar with the microscope. All that re- 
‘mains of Heliopolis, where this grand old 
university atood, and where once stood one 
-of the grandest temples in all that land of 
itemples—a temple which was surpassed in 
magnitude, beauty and magnificence, only 
perhaps by thetemple of Karnak at Thebes 
апа the temple of Ptah at Memphis—are 
-only the foundation walls of the old temple 
and one lonely obelisk ,the oldest now known. 
"This old monument-was at one time one of 
а group, which stood in front of the temple 
іп the land of Goshen, but now they are 


~ #cattered—one in Constantinople, one in 


Paris, one in London, two in Rome and one 
in New York. 

Returning to leprosy, if the reader will 
turn to the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
‘he will find a wonderfully full and accurate 
account of this old malady. Moses gives 
tthese directions for the management of the 
cases: First, the patient must be separated 
апа quarantined; the infectious garments 
must be cleaned or destroyed by йге; the 
infected house must not be occupied until 
the infectious spots have been removed, and 
‘the germs destroyed by scraping the walls, 
replastering, or, if necessary, removing 
part of the stone and replacing it with new. 
We learn from all this that leprosy, at that 
remote period, was considered as a disease 
originating from and as being propagated 
‘by a materies morbi, and that this infec- 
itious matter, germs or micro-organism, in- 
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creased by multiplication so rapidly and to 
such an extent that its presence and locality 
in garments, bedding, and even on stone 
walls, could be detected by the unaided 
eye; and further, that these ancient people 
used the most reliable agents known to the 
profession now to prevent itsspread among 
the people, namely, isolation, washings or 
thorough aaepsis, and destruction of in- 
fected material by fire. The credit of 
demonstrating the germ origin of many 
now-recognized specific diseases is accorded 
to modern microscopists, but side by side 
with the account given of leprosy by Moses, 
one certainly must question whether the 
germ theory of certain diseases is of ancient 
or modern origin. The condition of the 
lepers in the East now is most pitiable. As 
in olden times, they are driven without the 
city walls of the towns and cities, but, im-: 
pelied by hunger and want, they gather 
along the thoroughfares to beg from the 
passing strangers. The natives are d af to 
their cries, and shun them like vipers. At 
nightfall they seek shelter from the heavy 
dews and chilling winds of night by crawl- 
ing into the bare walls of quarters preparcd 
for them in the suburbs of the cities or 


towns, or repair to some neighboring cart, 


or find shelter within the sepulchral walls 
of mastabas (burial houses). In Jerusalem 
and Damascus the government of Turkey 
has provided lepers’ hospitals. These com- 
prise house-room, sheepskin or straw pal- 
lets, a scant supply of coarse food, and 
medical attendance, which really amounts 
to nothing. No provision is made for the 
patients, except so long as they stay in the 
hospital, and notwithstanding that the peo- 
ple believe the disease to be contagious, 
they throw no quarantine restraints around 
the lepers other than prohibiting them from 
entering within the city walls. Another 
peculiar feature is that, although leprosy is 
recognized in the Orient as being mainly 
propagated and kept alive through heredity, 
lepers are allowed to marry and intermarry, 
and live in concubinage without any re- 
straint. The offspring of a leper may be a 
fine, healthy-looking child, and remain so 
an indefinite length of time; so, as girls 
marry in that country at ten and twelve 
years of age, an Árab gentleman may igno- 
rantly add a wife to his harem in whose 
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system are the seeds or germs of this de- 
vastating disease. These Arabs are a mar- 
rying people. They have no laws pertain- 
ing to marriage and divorce other than 
those set forth by Mohammed in the Koran, 
which allows every man to have four wives 
ata time. These form the nucleus of a ha- 
rem, to which he may add as many concu- 
bines as fancy, inclination or ability to 
maintain may dictate. Aside from the ar- 
ticle of provender for the harem (which in- 
cludes the lord's wives and donkeys), it is 
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not an expensive institution, forin the main 
the wardrobe of the ladies consists of loose 
cotton gowns, an old shawl, worn over the 
head, and the veil, which is regarded as 
most important, to screen the comely faces 
from any impertinent gaze. Just a little 
more about the lepers—they, in addition to 
living in extreme want, are treated and re- 
garded as outcasts in every sense of the 
word; they are ostracized, sbunned, de- 
spised, and pronounced and regarded as 
unclean, and beneath the brute." 


NEW YORK; 


October, 1892. 


THE LABOR DISORDERS. 


In our discussion of the disposal of 
the American criminal in previous 
numbers, the injustice of employing 
convicts in such a manner as to make 
them competitors with the honest and 
free workman has been indicated. At 
this moment we have a striking, if not 
menacing example of what such com- 
petition is productive, in the miners out- 
break at Coal Creek, East Tennessee. 
It is not in our mind to defend any 
men or body of men for a flagrant viola- 
tion of law, but humanity and reason 
will take into account the provoking 
causes of their action, however lawless 
its ultimate outcome. Themining class, 
as a rule, is not made up of well de- 
deloped men, on either the intellectual 
or moral side. They are sturdy, rude 
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fellows, with passions and appetites: 
readily susceptible to excitement, and it- 
is to be expected that when they find 
that their earnings in a toilsome and 
hard vocation sustain a material reduc- 
tion because the State permits criminals 
to be farmed out to contractors, who 


work them in prison dress in close. 
neighborhood to themselves, it is but: 


natural that in their exasperation they 
should exceed the bounds of reason in 
attempting to suppress such unfairness. 
and oppression by force. 

It is the paramount duty of a State to- 
protect its working people; whatever 
may be the class of industry in which 
they are engaged, it should insist upon 
their full rights and privileges as against 
any individual or organization that 
shall undertake to obtain advantages at. 
their expense and injury. Inthe East 
Tennessee trouble there were added to 
the discrimination made against the 
miners, under cover of law, the humilia- 
tion of being compelled to work as it 
were by the side of convicted felons, 
who had no voice either in the charac- 
ter of their emplcyment or in the 
wages of their labor. 

Comparing the railroad strike at 
Buffalo with the affair in East Tennessee, 
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the railroad hands did not have a tithe 
of the cause the coal creek miners had 
for their outbreak, and so far as civil 
law is concerned, were much greater 
offenders. It is certainly a most brutal 
way of seeking to obtain their ends for 
men to destroy a great quantity of 
valuable property, and to act the part 
of the ruffian toward other men who 
have the right to do as they please with 
their time and muscular energy if 
exercised in useful directions. If the 
State authorities are not fair in the 
adjustment of the right of the working 
man in their relation to the employers 
and capital to-day, destructive and law- 
less conduct will not promote a per- 
manent and satisfactory settlement. 
The true way to reach the best result 
is through harmonious co operation on 
the part of the workmen and employers, 
in the open and free discussion of their 
respective rights and duties as members 
of one and the same great family, and 
as citizens of the same great community 
and nation. It is too much the habit or 
tendency of the well-to-do and employ- 
ing class in this country to forget that 
the principles at the basis of republican 
law, regard all men equal in right and 
privilege. These principles are often 
forgotten in practice, by not only the 
strong but also by the weak in our com- 
munity, although they are taught to 
the children of the people in the pub- 
lic schools, and the drift of education is 
toward qualifying the poorest to assert 
his right as an individual and a man to 
equal consideration with the richest. 
But aside from the political aspect of 
the subject there are the humanity and 
the duty involved in it that makes it 
incumbent upon those who are stron- 
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ger, by reason oftheincidentsof fortune, 
to be kind and considerate in their deal- 
ings with their weaker, because poor 
and perhaps less educated brothers, to 
be leas self-seeking and. gratifying, and 
more appreciative of the fact that the 
promotion of the welfare of those who 
perform the tasks of labor, who hew the 
wood and carry the water, is but the 
promotion of the general weal and their 
own betterment. The rule by the iron 
hand on one side, and the resort to 
violence and disregard of law, in the 
hope to secure much desired advan- 
tages,on the other, is unbappy in its re- 
sults to the community, and must be 
deplored by every candid observer. 

+ 
OUR SUBJECT AND ITS CORRELA- 
TIVES. 

THIS magazine has been, and is speci- 
ally, entirely devoted to man; all its 
study and teaching affect the individual 
primarily, society secondarily. Its 
aim is to lead its readers—men and 
women, old or young—to examine their 
own being, and learn from it what they 
have in common with the world, and 
how, as subjects of law, mental, psycho- 
logical, they may attain their proper 
level in the sphere of human achieve- 
ment, and so fill out the measure of their 
capability in accordance with creative 
design. 

* Oh happiness! our being's end and 
aim,” cries the poet. But how indefinite 
and vague the notion of happiness, un- 
less one has a certain perception of the 
means by which happiness is to be 
secured. How indefinite, indeed, the 
action of the seeker after happiness, un- 
less he has grasped the significance of 
the term happiness, and understands 
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that it bears a certain varying relation 
to every individual, and that there is no 
standard by which all may be governed 
in their expectation or hope of its realiza- 
tion. 

“ Rast,” cries the weary toiler—''rest." 
He yearns for the time when he can lay 
the armor of industry and patient en- 
durance off, and betake himself to a re- 
treat where the environment invites 
repose, indolence, comfort. He igno- 
rantly thinks that a careless, easy, in- 
different life will give him the longed 
for rest. But no. The great German 
philosopher saw clearly in his admoni- 
tion (aptly transcribed by the Scottish 
poet): 

“ Rest is not quitting this busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to the sphere.” 

This contains much of the genius of 
phrenological instruction. Fitness for 
one’s sphere involves the usefulness, 
success, happiness and rest of the man 
and the woman, and this again in the 
larger sense involves the general ad- 
vancement of society, the aggregated 
individual. Here and there are persons 
who appear to think that by their single 
evolution, aggrandizement and brilliant 
capability, they will elevate the general 
average of the community. They blaze 
for a time, are gone, forgotten. For 
self their effort mainly, and their self- 
ishness reflects not impulses for the 
higher self-good in others, but rather an 
unhealthy ambition or envy that results 
in moral degeneration. We have theim- 
pression that one objection that had a 
great influence for a long time in the 
early days of the phrenological depart- 
ure, was that its principles compelled 
men to give up their old, personal, 
selfish modes of thinking and seeing, 
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and to regard themselves of but a com- 
mon type--all made on the same plan, 
and subject to the same natural laws. 
Thus to realize the benefit of the intelli- 
gence and capacity that the new philo- 
sophy would afford, they must be 
modest and earnest workers, obedient 
to the mandates of reason and patient in 
endeavor, willing to bear that in the 
end their souls were enlarged. The 
principles of this philosophy of Gall 
are liberal, recognizing no aristocracy 
of mind, no assumption of autocracy, 
but only breadth, magnanimity, philan- 
thropy and sincerity as indispensable to 
growth. Capability in goodness means 
capability in greatness, and the love of 
one's neighbor as oneself is a leading 
article in its creed. 

If we look over the arena of mental, 
psychological, physiological science to- 
day, in the spirit of candor we can not 
but note how the genius of Gall and 
Spurzheim has stamped its modes of 
action and development. 

In Germany, France, Italy, England 
and our own country are many students 
and observers walking in related fields of 
mind expression and mind function. To 
one who looks upon this field of busy 
men with a clue to the meaning of their 
activity, it is striking how close they are 
to each other It is mind and brain ог 
brain and mind that interests each and 
all, yet their departments are respect- 
ively distinct. 

In Germany, Benedikt, Hitzig, Schiff, 
Nothnagel, Munk ; in France, Charcot, 
Manouvrier, Tarde, Luys, Dupuy, De- 
launey, Richet; in Italy, Lombroso, 
Garofalo, Mantogazza; in England, 
Ferrier, Gowers, Galton ; in America, 
Hughes, Buttolph, Hall, Sanford, 
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Schurman, and then that large class of 
men in all these countries, who stand 
prominent in their field of advanced 
Phrenology, and all are in their respec- 
tive channels working over the same 
wonderful structure and seeking to un- 
ravel the secrets of its function. They 
constitute a great guild that should be, 
and tends to be, co-operative and har- 
monious; the majesty of the subject 
that fills their contemplation and em- 
ploys more or less their hands, compels 
respect for each other, for all, indeed, 
who in sincerity are laboring to know 


the truth. 
— — — 2-94 9———— — 


WHITTIER— CURTIS. 


v WITHIN a brief interval of each other 
these two representatives of the best 
class of American literary workers 
passed away--the one at the ripe age 
of eighty-five, theother not yet seventy, 
and still as masterful in wielding the 
pen as in earlier days. Society has lost 
much by the death of these men. They 
belonged to a rank of writers of whom 
very few are left. Ар old regime, high- 
ly educated, refined, delicate, classical, 
with which present mannerisms and 
methods in literature and journalism 
have little sympathy. This is the case, 
especially with George William Curtis. 
He sought to keep the level of thought 
and style well up. His language was 
lofty in tone ; his sentiment scrupulous 
in its application and direct in its ex- 
pression. Whether the topic of con- 
sideration were social or political, he 
adhered to a standard that waszalways 
of unquestionable nobility and purity. 
Coarseness, inuendo, diatribe were 
foreign to his thought, yet few of his 
contempories could boast so keen a wit, 
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во fine a humor. He had the courage 
of his convictions, and no one, whether 
friend or opponent, found his expres- 
sions of uncertain sound or meaning. 

John Greenleaf Whitter will have 
many to mourn his departure. Patriot, 
reformer, poet, his philanthropy shoue 
in every action. He loved his fellow- 
men, and especially did he love the 
poor, unfortunate and oppressed. His 
poetry, perhaps the most distinctively 
of a type that may be named American, 
is pervaded with kindness, and sympa- 
thy, while its title to high consideration 
as verse, is beyond dispute. Like 
Curtis, as a prose writer, Whittier as 
a writer of poetry, iswarmly esteemed 
by the English reading public across 
the broad Atlantic. Perhaps the latter 
has deeper place in the affection of 
people as a whole, because his songs 
appeal to the heart, and awaken sen- 
timents entertained by a genera] hu- 
manity. 

In the home circle of those genera- 
tions of Americans that can claim to be 
contemporary with Whittier, his musi- 
cal verse is treasured because so full of 
the life and character that belong to 
true American character; that spirit 
gleams through the lines that gave so 
much of charm to New England and 
American life generally in the first half 
of this century. The culture of Curtis 
partook somewhat of characteristics 
found in the best walks of English 
literature a generation ago ; but Whit- 
tier’s was a true home product, not so 
polished as the other's, but as refined, 
asdelicate, and, on the humanity side, 
more tender, He could speak forcibly, 
even fiercely at times when his 
great heart was stirred by wrong doing; 
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and his sympathy poured out in an 
unstanchable stream for the sufferer of 
the wrong. Few men have left so 


lofty, so pure a record after eighty-five 
years of living as the Hermit of Ames“ 
bury. 


fur entorial З тш. 


f fur fo respondents, 


Questions or "GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY ТМ, 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage із pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
Uf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what ia better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressei 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 


Sprvat DisEASES—E. 8. L.—The trest- 
ment must depend upon the n&ture of the 
disorder. We are in favor of properly ap- 
plied baths, electricity, massage and other 
hygienic methods. There are sanitariums 
in different parts of the country where you 
can find treatment of the kind mentioned. 
Some of these are noted in tbe advertising 
department of the PHRENOLOGIOAL, to which 
we refer the inquirer. 


Тнк Deemina Casg—F. E. C.—An oc- 
casional correspondent, who lives in the 
far-away land of Australia, writes of the 
murderer who was lately executed in that 
country as having low, base characteristics, 
intimating in head, neck and hands pe- 
culiarities deemed peculiar to criminals or 
persons of criminal tendencies by those 
anthropologists who give attention to that 
class of mankind. Whether or not all this 
comes out in the manner of post hoc, or be- 
cause Deeming was a great criminal, we 
shall not say, but certainly most of what we 
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have seen of his head and face and genera? 
physiognomy intimates a character far 
from attractive or creditable. 


Тнв ZBArovs SrxToN—J. C. D.—You 
may send your views on human nature, ав 
you have met with it in your church and 
other connections. We think that you 
are rather severe on ministers, especially 
with so strong a profession of religious 
faith. Are you not a little prejudiced 
against learned men? Do you quite under- 
stand that culture broadens the intellectual 
range of consideration, and makes a person 
regard many common things in a very dif- 
ferent light from the plain, practical, un- 
lettered man. A liberally educated, well- 
cultured mind has a sensitiveness to condi- 
tions and phases thatare entirely beyond 
the ordinary intellect. Itssphere is so much 
above the common plane that its expression 
may not be understood at all, and seems to 
be out of keeping with that of the ordinary 
mind, and that in reference to topics deemed 
of every-day account. It would be well for 
both classes of mind to appreciate this fact, 
and adapt their language and conduct tothe 
situation in which they are brought to- 
gether. Let us hear from you in the line of 
your suggestion. 


Hypnotism AND RELATED Topics.— One of 
our correspondents desires to be placed in 
communication with those who have made 
a study of hypnotism (human magnetism), 
and also diseases affecting personality and 
attention." If any of our readers have been 
interested in these matters sufficiently to 
make them the subject of investigation, we 
should be glad to hear from them, and be 
the medium by which our correspondent 
shall attain his end. 


Harr AND CoNTAGION—J. B.— That germs 
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of malignant disease may be carried in the 
hair is beyond question. It has occurred 
too often, and careful physicians are partic- 
ular to disinfect hair and beard as well as 
their clothing, hands, etc., when in atten- 
dance upon patients with infectious or con- 
tagiousdiscase. A physician of some repu- 
tation carried the germs of diphtheria to his 
own home in his beard, and so lost a dear 
little daughter, who was accustomed to 
welcome him in entering the house with a 
kiss and embraces. It is important that the 
head be kept clean, especially at a time 
when any infectious malady is known to be 
prevalent or threatens to become epidemic. 
One who has spent much of his time at 
quarantine, said that a person whore head 
was thoroughly washed every day, rarely 
ever took contagious diseases, but when 
the bair was allowed to become dirty and 
matted, it was hardly possible to escape 
infection. Some people of education and 
good social position are negligent with 
regard to their hair, rarely cleaning it with 
water and good soap, which should be done 
as often as once a week. Brushing is not 
sufficient. After washing the hair (and 
beard, if one wears that manly decoration), 
it should be thoroughly dried with a soft 
towel, and combed freely out, to assist the 
drying process, and so avoid matting. The 
process is hygienic every way, and may 
afford тис relief to those suffering with 
head trouble, neuralgia, catarrh, etc. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
eet ; the writers personat views and facts from his 
experience bearing оп our subjects being preferred 
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Is The Race Advancing ?—l ask 
this question mentally every day. Amid all 
the new theories, wonderful discoveries in 
science, religion, locomotion, medicine, new 
methods in all,clectricity harnessed to every- 
thing almost—with all these new appliances 
I vainly seek the higher development of the 
race, that, after all, seems going back to 
childhood in its clamor for amusements-- 
something funny. We must laugh. Child- 
hood must be amused. Oneof the hardest 
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things perhaps, to parenta, teachers, nurses, 
is this exaction of children, from babyhood 
almost. 

Anything that requires thought, serious 
reflection, is not to be thought of or ex- 
pected; only keep them amused, and all 
goes well, and we do not complain—they 
are children. But when we hear adults, 
strong men of all ages, women with gray 
hair, rushing hither and yon in search of 
excitement, amusements, something to 
drown thought, we may well ask where is 
the development? 

Who are the popular authors: the most 
successful in disposing of their produc- 
tions at the present day? Every one can 
see they are the ones who can raise a laugh, 
who, their admirers вау, ‘‘ are too funny for 
anything.” 

Our Puritan fathers, bless them, kept 
straight along, though menaced by Indians, 
often almost fasting from short crops, sick- 
ness in the colony, death decimating their 
numbers, yet how patiently and nobly they 
held on their way, making their duties their 
pleasures, never complaining that '*life was 
not worth living.” And with no humorist 
to write for them and no caterers to their 
amusements. 

I confess to a great sympathy with the 
honest Scotchman, who, when his attention 
was directed to laughing Jennie, who was 
sweeping by in the dance, and told by his 
companion of her sweet temper, replied, 
“Aye, aye mon, but gie me the woman 
that it don’t take a fiddle to sweeten.” 

I wish I could say that the world alone 
cries out for amusements, but what shall be 
said when the Church enters the ‘‘swim”’ 
—a fitting society word at least—and deals 
out the Gospel in homeopathic doses, with 
big lumps of sugar thrown in by way of 
* entertainments,” ''crazy teas,” theatri- 
cals, etc. One is forced to cry out with the 
wise man, ‘І said of laughter it is mad, 
and of mirth what doeth it?" here at 
leaat. 

And after all, this serious, solemn life 
goes on just the same, Sickness, accidents, 
losses, death—and these amusements have 
no power to cover up or abate one iota of 
their poignancy. In а noble poem written 
by Fanny Kemble Butler, and read by me 
toa graduating class of a seminary at Lenox, 
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Mass., is given the truest definition of life, 
to my mind. Iquote the closing lines : 

** Life is before ye; from the fated road 
Yecannot. Then take ye up the load— 

Not yours to tread, or leave the treacherous way; 
Ye must go o'er it, meet ye what ye may, 

What though the brightness dies, the glory fade, 
The splendor die! Oh, out of these is made 

The awful life that to your trust is given, 
Children of God, inberitors of heaven, 

Mourn not the perisbing of earth's fair Joys, 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy, 

To suffer, which is better than to dare; 

A holy burden is this life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly.” 


*Steadfastly!" Yes, that is a fitting word 
to close this article with. More steadfast- 
ness of purpose under discouragementa, or 
when all seems to go wrong, instead of fly- 
ing to amusements for help, would go far 
toward keeping this generation from utter 
childishness. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


е 
PERSONAL. 

J. Е. LeMatsteg, who recently celebra- 
ted the 108 anniversary of his birth at 
Brighton, Vt., is one of the oldest men in 
New England. He was born on the Isle of 
Jersey in 1784. When fifteen years old he 
came to this continent, settling for a time 
in Quebec. The old gentleman still pos- 
sesses all his facuities, and enjoys life more 
than many а younger man. 

Mrs. Mary В. WinLARD, mother of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, died at her home, in 
Evanston, Ill., on Sunday last, aged eighty- 
eight years. She had acquired reputation, 
and the respect of society many years ago 
in the East as an educator of young women, 
and was earnest for their enjoyment of the 
best facilities for mental development. 

A GoNTRIVANOE has been introduced by 
Mrs, Harriet M. Plumb, of New York, for 
keeping cars supplied with fresh air with- 
out the annoyance of cinders. The new 
patent bas been in use for some weeks on 
local trains between San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal., and is very satisfactory. 
Some of our Eastern roads would do wellto 
adopt the invention or something kindred. 


WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyselt 
If thou the truth would teach," 


Ir is a way of calling а man а fool when 
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no heed is given to what he says.— 
LD’ Estrange. 

None are lost if they do not give them- 
selves up for lost, and so are discouraged 
from repentance.—Chrysostom, 


Hard may be burdens bore, 

Though friends would fair unbind them, 
Mlarder are crosses worn 

Where none save God can find them. 


MaNKIND is always happier for having 
been made bappy. If you make them 
happy now you will make thrice happy 
twenty years hence in the memory of it.— 
Sydney Smith. 

Many people would be economical if they 
knew how. It is an art to practice econ- 
omy; todo it well one must know the art. 
All can have it if they will. It is an arith- 
metical art; it is the conclusion of num- 
bers. 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


"Jakgy, my son," said Moses, '' dake 
longer stebs, und you von’t vear out your 
shoes so quick." 

When а man goes wrong, ‘‘ There is 
always а woman atthe bottom of it." When 
в man goes right, we never hear that there 
is a woman at the top of it; but there is.— 
Galveston News. 

Son — “ Say, pa!" Father — '* Well!” 
‘Ts a vessel a boat?” “ Yes," ‘‘ Say, ра!" 
“ What is it?" ‘‘ What kind of a boat isa 
blood-vessel?” ‘‘It'sa lifeboat. Now run 
away to bed," 
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In Чиа department tee give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with much information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. Ta 


Tug SrTzr-BY-STEP PRINER, іп Burnz Pro- 
nouncing Print. By Eliza Boardman 
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Burnz, teacher of phonetics, etc. New 

York. 

Thia lady author has been for many years 
one of the most indefatigable workers in the 
‘country for the improvement of English 
orthography. Her teaching and writing on 
shorthand methods and the subject of 
phonetic spelling are widely known, and 
her new book, designed for use in primary 
schools, is worthy serious notice. The 
plan it illustrates is quite unlike any otber 
with which we are acquainted. 

The lessons are made very plain, the type 
is large and clear, and the pictures are 
numerous and appropriate. Quoting from 
the introduction: 

«ТЬе Step-by-Step Primer is во aranged 
that a little child ora foreigner can learn to 
read from it easily, through analogy and by 
the use of reason. The pronunciation of 
each word is shown on the printed face, 
without at all changing the common spell- 
ing. It takes as a basis the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alphabet of forty-two letters, or combi- 
nation of letters, each of which denotes an 
elementary sound of the language. There 
are no new letters, but the long vowel 
sounds are denoted by the marked letters 
foundin Webster's dictionary. An unmarked 
vowel letter always stands for the short 
sound. When letters in a printed word are 
silent—that is, really useless—they are put 
in hair line type. If a letter is perversely 
used, its true sound is indicated by a smal! 
type placed below. By these devices, the 
exact pronunciation of words is made ap- 
parent to the eye, while the spelling remains 
unchanged.” 

In this Primer, directions are given bow 
to place the organs of speech in position to 
produce exact sounds, so that it is adapted 
for training foreigners into an accurate 
enunciation of English. The pronouncing 
print would be suitable in the text of simple 
books of conversation for forelgners who 
are learning English: also for printisg the 
Bible and other books used by missiona- 
ries. 

Тик CROWNING SIN or THE Абв. By Brevard 
D. Sinclair. Member of tbe American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
etc., 16mo, pp. 94. From Scriptural Tract 
Repository, Boston and London. 

This declaration against a certain grow- 
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ing tendency in American society to dis- 
courage not merely large families, but even 
maternity, comes from a most reputable 
source and is a most forceful moral argu- 
ment. Its bearing on the highest interests 
of our society is most emphatic. 

The book is & development of & sermon 
by the reverend author on the perversion of 
marriage, the attention which the sermon 
received leading to the preparation of the 
book for circulation among our people. A 
single quotation must suffice to show the 
spirit of the minister who so boldly stands 
up in the defence of Christian marriage and 
the rights of offspring, viz.: ‘‘ The preven- 
tion of offspring is pre-eminently the ain of 
New England, it is becoming the national 
sin of America, and if it is not checked, it 
will sooner or later be an irremediable ca- 
lamity. This sin bas its roots in a low and 
perverted idea of marriage and is fostered 
by false standards of modesty.” 

There are influences enough among us, 
God knows, for the moral asphyxiation of 
the people, but to have the atmosphere of a 
community further polluted by afoul stream 
of vicious opposition to a natural and divine 
ordinance, a stream, too, coming from those 
who should set the model of domestic life 
and conduct, it marks а most shameful and 
devilish degeneracy of sentiment. 


RuvTHMIOAL GYMNASTICS ; VocAL AND Рнтв- 
10aL. By Mary 8. Thompson. Edgar 
8. Werner, Publisher, New York. Pp. 
127. Cloth, net $1.00. 

For a small treatise on a subject that is 
growing in interest among educated classes, 
this is well adapted to the purpose indicated 
in the title. In some respects, the views 
advanced have the quality of newness, 
although in principle there is nothing that 
the physiologist would call original. 

The author was formerly first assistant to 
Prof. Monroe, in the Boston University 
School of Oratory, and is now teacter of 
elocution in New York schools. Hence she 
writes from the best point of view—that of 
much experience. 

One of the special features of the book is 
8 complete set of breathing exercises, 
comprising muscular development, rhythmi- 
cal breathing accompanied by music. The 
vowel and consonant exercises impart, 
automatically, that nice muscular adjust- 
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ment of the organs of phonation, essential 

to the proper pronunciation of language. 

Another special feature is the atudy of bird 

notes with their musical scores. Thesuthor 

insists on the use of stringed instruments 
for the special training of the ear, 80 asto 
improve the quality of tone. 

In this, we are inclinedto agree with her, 
because of the finer quality of tone obtain- 
able from well adjusted etrings, and also 
because of the more distinct marking of 
time and cadence. The hygienic sugges- 
tions are, for the most part, excellent, it is 
unnecessary to add; but the advice of using 
belladonna to those affected with a head 
cold, we can not approve, as uncertain sug- 
gestions relating to employing a powerful 
poison by one unintelligent on the subject of 
medicine, are more likely to prove danger- 
ous than helpful. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AN Opgratina Taste. For general and 
gyneological surgery. Adapted to give 
the Trendelenburg posture. By Clement 
Cleveland, M.D., Attending Surgeon 
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Woman's Hospital, New York City. A 
very strong commendation of theinclined 
position for abdominal surgery, and the 
description of what appears to be & 
simple and easily adjusted table for the 
purpose. | 

SomooL Savines Banks. By Bars Lousia 
Oberholtzer, is a paper submitted to the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. In this it is shown how 
the system has worked ina large num- 
ber of public schools, East and West, the 
results being in most instances very sur- 
prising. As a method of cultivating 
economy and discretion in children, re- 
garding the employment of their allow- 
ances of money, it is certainly efficacious. 


THE Кк1л0том or Humanity. А Philosophy 

. of Life. By J. Lem Benwell. Published 
at office of the Freethinkers Magazine, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Govrp's INDEPENDENT Course oF LgoTURES 
AND SBANOES. Prospectus—Army and 
Navy Hall, Cleveland, O. 
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THE LATE ARCTIC EXPEDITION AND LIEUTENANT ROBERT Е. PEARY. 


HILE this courageous young 

man adds one to thealready long 

list of adventurers who would know for 
themselves the dangers and difficulties of 
Arctic exploration—and if possible see 
and learn of the conditions in the far 
North that others had not encountered, 
it must be said that his travel among 
eternal ice has not been without valua- 
ble result. Indeed, as compared with 
the results of former navigators, his 
comparatively brief voyage may be con- 
sidered one of the most successful of 
Polar expeditions. A resume of the 
undertaking is as follows: Thesteamer 
Kite, under the command of Lieutenan, 


WINTER QUARTERS OF THE EXPEDITION, 


Peary, was fitted out by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, and left this 
country in June last year. The whole 
party consisted of nine persons, one 
being the wife of the chief. Making 
their way along the Greenland coast the 
party went into camp on the south shore 
of McCormick Bay, ou the west shore 
of Greenland, about five hundred miles 
north of Upernavick, the nearest civil- 
ized settlement. Here the headquarters 
ofthe company were established, huts 
being erected and plans for operations 
set on foot. 

Twoexcursions on the inland ice were 
made in the early autmn by three mem- 
bers of the party, preliminary to locat. 
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ing a point of departure for the main 
journey, and to establishing a base at 
the inner angleof the Humboldt glacier. 
A penetration of only thirty miles was 
accomplished, however. 

The main traverse of the inland ice, 
which must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable efforts in the whole 
domain of geographical exploration, 
was effected during the months of May, 
June, July and August of this year. 
The party consisted of four persons, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Peary. А sledge 
journey of upward of onethousand four 
hundred miles was accomplished, with 
the result of determining the northern 
boundaries of the main- 
land of Greenland. 
Much assistance to the 
work of transportation 
was affforded by the 
native Esquimaux, a 
colony of whom had es- 
tablished themselves 
during the winter 
months about the Peary 
winter quarters. 

Most of the journey 
was made over an un- 
broken expanse of ice 
and snow which, rising 
in gentle sweeps and un- 
dulations, attained an el- 
evation of seven to eight thousand feet, 
falling off to the four points of the com- 
pass. Travel over this surface was 
much as Lieutenant Peary had antici- 
pated, easy and devoid of danger. 
From fifteen to twenty miles were 
traversed daily, and an average of 
nearly thirty miles during the last ten 
days of the journey. No traces of 
human life presented themselves dur- 
ing the entire journey, and scarcely 
a vestige of animals excepting snow- 
buntings, at or about the Humboldt 
glacier, and sea-gulls, which flitted 
across the narrow north, A number 
of musk oxen were observed and pro- 
cured beyond the eightieth parallel. 
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The ethnological work of the expedi- 
tion is probably more completethan any 
that has heretofore been conducted in 
the far North. The exceptional facili- 
ties afforded through close association 
with the natives and their employment 
in all the various capacities which a 
household graced by the presence of a 
white woman demanded and rendered 
especially available, give the researches 


in this department particular signifi- 
cance. 

A complete census of all the Arctic 
Highlanders or Esquimaux, living 
north of the ice barrier of Melville Bay, 
with the names and relationships of 
the different individuals was taken, 
together with the photographs of more 
than one-half the entire population. 
The enumeration gives a total of less 
than two hundred and fifty souls. This 
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tribe is one of the most isolated, and 
lives in a simplicity of existence which 
finds no parallel. 

The scientific collections made during 
the present summer by the relief expedi- 
tion are very extensive in all depart- 
ments touched by it. Especially fortu- 
nate were the dredgings made in 
McCormick Bay, where a number of 
exceedingly rare forms of amimal life 


were discovered. Several blocks of 
the famous meteoric stone of Ovifak, 
aggregating more than two hundred 
pounds, were secured through the 
assistance of the Esquimaux. 

But one misfortune occurred, and 
that an important one. Mr. Verhoeff, 
the meteorologist of the party, went 
out alone from McCormick Bay on a 
two days’ journey, and was not seen 
again. Search was made for him for 
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several days, but in vain, and it is 
believed he fell into an ice crevasse and 
perished. 

A person with the configuration of 
brain shown by Lieutenant Peary, 


AN ESQUIMAUX HUT. 


should be foreseeing, inventive, con- 
structive, ideal, esthetic, enthusiastic 
but careful, economic yet liberal, 
exacting but foregiving, conservative of 
mental and physical energy, yet im- 
pelled by temperament where circum- 
stances were emergent to draw upon his 
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FURTHER VIEWS OF THE 


S the time draws on popular inter- 

est increases with regard to the 

great event of 1892-3, and publications 
of all classes are found giving space to 
the discussion of this or that feature of 
the exposition. The extraordinary struc- 
tures that are in course of erection, 
many of them well nigh completed, 
intimate in themselves the great interest 
not only of our nation but also of foreign 
nations in the affair. They will be 
necessary tothe proper housing and dis- 
play of the tremendous variety of ma- 
terials that will be sent to Chicago from 
all parts of the globe. We have been 
accustomed to look back to the Expo- 
sition of 1876 as something worthy the 
remembrance of a lifetime, but the 
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stozk of vitality faster than it could be 
replenished. 

While Mr. Peary sees beauty and 
much of interest in everything imme- 
diately about, yet with him the quota- 
tion is eminently true, that 
‘distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and 
he feeds largely on what 
he expects to see, to dis- 
eover or create. Even if 
he were suffering from the 
pangs of indigestion be 
4 still would be а well- 
w* „ spring of life, of vivacity, 
of mirth. He has an excel- 
lent memory of faces and 
judgment of men, by 
whom, however, he may 
often be imposed upon. 
He has marked capacity 
fortaking in the spirit of 
language. 

Mrs. Peary's phrenology 
and temperament well supplementthose 
of Mr. Peary. If she had not been al- 
lowed to accompany her husband, and 
the latter had been lost in the Arctic 
regions, she would herself be inclined 
to organize a relief expedition, and go 
in search of him. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Columbian enterprise will far surpass 
it in almost every respect. The manage- 
ment of the present undertaking has 
one great advantage, that of deliberate 
preparation and abundant time for 
carrying into effect the plans of action, 
So that by the date when the Exposition 
will be opened to visitors next spring 
they will find a large area of park, gar- 
den and lake with the many buildings 
distributed over it, that will surprise 
them by its scenic novelties and grand 
beauty. The magic touch of a Sinbad 
or a Cagliostro may appear to the ro- 
mantic imagination to have been active 
in the Chicago park and produced that 
varied scene of zesthetic results. 

In this number tliree of the buildings 
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that are designed to contain products of 
the American soil mainly areillustrated. 
General agriculture, the dairy interest 
and our forest trees should be well repre- 
sented, so great is their relation to the 
prosperity of our people. The Agri- 
cultural Building itself may well be one 
of the grandestin theseries of structure. 
The style of its architecture is classic 
renaissance. 

This building is very near the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and almost sur- 
rounded by the lagoons that lead into 
the park from the lake. It is 500x800 
feet, its longest dimensions being east 
and west. For a single story building 
the design is bold and heroic’ The gen- 
eral cornice line is 65 feet above grade. 
On either side of the main entrance are 
mammoth Corinthian pillars, 50 feet 
high and 5 feet in diameter. On each 
corner and from the center of the build- 
ing pavilions are reared, the center one 
being 144 feet square. The corner 
pavilions are connected by curtains, 
forming a continuous arcade around the 
top of the building. The main entrance 
leads through an opening 64 feet wide 
into a vestibule, ftom which entrance is 
had to the rotunda, 100 feet in diameter. 
This is surmounted by a mammoth glass 
dome 130 feet high. All through the 
main vestibule statuary has been de- 
signed, illustrative of the agricultural 
industry. Similar designs are grouped 
about all of the grand entrances in the 
most elaborate manner. The corner 
pavilions are surmounted by domes 96 


feet high, and above these tower groups V 


of statuary. The design for these domes i 
is that of three female figures, of hercu- 
lean proportions, supporting à mam- 
moth globe. 

To the south ward of the Agricultural)”, М 
Building is a spacious structure devoted |k 
chiefly to a Live Stock and Agricultural 
Assembly Hall. This building is con- 
veniently near one of the stations of the 
elevated railway. On the first floor, 
near the main entrance of the building, 
is located a bureau of information. This 
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floor also contains suitable committee 
and other rooms for the different live 
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On this floor there 


stock associations. 
are also large and handsomely equipped 
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waiting-rooms, Broad stairways lead 
from the first floor into the Assembly 
room, which has a seating capacity of 


FORESTRY BUILDING, 
World's Columbian Expositions 


THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 
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about 1,500. This Assembly room fur- 
nishes facilities for lectures, delivered by 
gentlemen eminentin their special fields 
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of work, embracing every interest con- 
nected with live stock, agriculture and 
allied industries. 

The Forestry Building is in appear- 
ance the most unique of all the Exposi- 
tion structures. Its dimensions are con- 
siderable, too, 200 by 500 feet. Toa 
remarkable degree its architecture is of 
the rustic order. On all four sides of 
the building is a veranda, supporting 
the roof of which is а colon- 
ade consisting of a series of colums 
composed of three tree trunks, each 25 
feet in length, one of them from 16 to 20 
inches in diameter and the others 
smaller. All of these trunks are left 
in their natural state, with bark undis- 
turbed, They are contributed by the 
different States and Territories of the 
Union and by foreign countries, each 
furnishing specimens of its most charac- 
teristic trees. The sides of the building 
are constructed of slabs with the bark 
removed. The window frames are 
treated in the same rustic manner as is 
the rest of the building. The main 
entrances are elaborately finished in 
different kinds of wood, the material 
and workmanship being contributed by 
several prominent lumber associations. 

The roof is thatched with tan and 
other barks. The visitor can make no 
mistake as to the kinds of tree trunks 
which form the colonnade, for he will 
see upon each a tablet upon which is 
inscribed the common and scientific 
name, the State or country from which 
the trunk was contributed, and other 
pertinent information, such as the 
approximate quantity of such timber in 
the region whence it came. Surmount- 
ing the cornice of the veranda and ex- 
tending all around the building are 
numerous flagstaffs bearing the colors, 
coats of arms, etc., of the nations and 
States represented in the exhibits inside. 

The Dairy Building, by reason of the 
exceptionally novel and interesting ex- 
hibits it will contain, is quite sure to be 
regarded with great favor by World's 
Fair visitors in general, while by agri- 
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culturists it will be considered one of the 
most useful and attractive features of 
the whole Exposition. It was designed 
to contain not only a complete exhibit 
of dairy products but also a Dairy School, 
in connection with which will be con- 
dueted a series of tests for determining 
the relative merits of different breeds of 


besides office headquarters, there is in 
front а large open space devoted to ex- 
hibits of butter, and farther back an 
operating room 25 x 100 feet, in which 
the Model Dairy will be conducted. On 
two sides of this room are amphitheatre 
seats capable of accommodating 400 
spectators. Under these seats are re- 
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PRESIDENT, COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


dairy cattle as milk and butter pro- 
ducers. 

The building stands near the lake 
shore in the southeastern part of the 
park, and close by the generallive stock 
exhibit. It covers approximately half 
an acre, measuring 95 х 200 feet, is two 
stories high and cost $30,000. In design 
it 18 of quiet exterior. On the first floor, 
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frigerators and cold storage rooms or 
the care of the dairy products. The 
operating-room, which extends to the 
roof, has on three sides a gallery where 
the cheese exhibits will be placed. The 
rest of the second story is devoted to a 
cafe, which opens on a balcony over- 
looking the lake. 

One of the men most prominent in the 
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development of this undertaking, and 
who deserves morethan a passing notice, 
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is Harlow N. Higinbotham, tke Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors. Hei: 
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a western man by birth, first seeing the 
light of day in a farmhouse near the 
town of Joliet, Ill., in 1888. There he 
was reared, and there he lived until be 
went out into the world to make his way 
for himself, Trying this and that he 
gravitated at length to Chicago, where 
in 1861 he entered a mercantile house. 
In 1862, however, the martial spirit of 
the west stimulated him to enlist and 
enter service as an artilleryman, but 
very soon afterward he was transferred 
to the Quartermaster's department and 
in this connection he remained until 
after the war had closed. 

Returning to Chicago he resumed 
business in the house with which he had 
begun in 1861, and has remained with it 
through changes of the firm until the 
presenttime. His position in the busi- 
ness life of Chicago has been for the 
most part that which is known as 
* credit" man, a place requiring good 
judgment of men and financial affairs, 
and a keen regard to those varying in- 
fluences that affect trade. In this rela- 
tion Mr. Higinbotham shows talent and 
capacity exceeded by very few business 
men. ‘‘ Not confining himself to finan- 
cial statements, it has been his practice 
to take into account all the circumstances 
likely to affect the trade of a customer, 
and oftentime extending credit where 
there seemed to be little financial basis 
for it, but where character and con- 
ditions warranted the expectation of 
success.” So, it is said, that many pros- 
perous men in the west owe their success 
largely to his advice and support during 
their early efforts to build up a business. 
A liberal and broad man in his political 
and social views, he has been in active 
sympathy with all measures of a pro- 
gressive character, and shown a public 
spiritedness that has given hima promi- 
nent place among the best citizens of 
Chicago. The portrait indicates a man 
of superior constitution. The tempera- 
ment is active and enduring yet very 
impressible. He is thoroughly alert to 
conditions, clear in perception, practical 
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in inference and positive in energy. 
Kind and sympathetic, he shows a con- 
scientious regard for the rights and 
interests of others and a liberal fellow- 
ship ір association. With a sensitive 
regard to his persona] character, he is, 
nevertheless, far from autocratic, or self- 
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sufficient. All cf human kind are fel- 
low to him, and the only pre-em- 
inence he is inclined to acknowledge 
is that of worth and character. He 
should be loved much by his friends 
and trusted and esteemed by all who 
know him, EDITOR. 


WHITTIER—THE POET OF FREEDOM. 


one of America's greatest and most 


J OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
loved poets, died September 7. He 


edited by William Lloyd Garrison. 
About this time a friendship arose 
between the editor and the poet, which 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


was born at Haverhill, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17, 1807. His ancestors were 
Friends, and the poet conformed to tbe 
customs of that religious denomination 
during his long career. When a boy he 
worked on his father's farm, learned 
shoemaking and attended the district 
school in winter. 

His first poem was published when he 
was 17,in the Newburyport Free Press, 
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proved to be life-long, and their labors 
were inspired by a common purpose— 
the abolition of slavery.  Whittier's 
anti-slavery poems appeared in various . 
papers of the day. In 1835 he repre- 
sented histownsmen in theState Legisla- 
ture. In 1840 he removed to Amesbury, 
a town with which his name has ever 
since been identified as the '' Hermit of 
Amesbury.” Among the volumes of 
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his poems are, in the order of their pub- 
lication, ' Legends of New England," 
‘‘ Mogg Megone,” ‘‘ Lays of My Home,” 
“Тһе Stranger in Lowell," The Super- 
natural in New England,” ''The Bri- 
dal of Pennacook,” ‘‘Songs of Labor” 
and “Оа Portraits of Modern 
Sketches.” 

Whittier was tall, slender and erect, 
and a striking feature were his deep set, 
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steadfast disposition, imparted a ten- 
dency toward enthusiasm in his advo- 
cacy of any important matter whenever 
he became interested in it. This being 
the case, he could not be otherwise the 
marked man he was in the community 
where he lived. Always strong for the 
right and duty, he was at hand on elec- 
tion days, often making a considerable: 
journey in order to cast his vote. He 


WHITTIER'S HOME AT AMESBURY. 


flashing black eyes. He was never 
married, The portrait represents the 
head, broad in the region of Ideality, 
prominent in the perceptives, and tow- 
ering in the crown, including particu- 
larly Firmness, Conscientiousness and 
Veneration. The character corre- 
sponded ; his temperament rendered him 
irrepressible to a high degree, and his 
earnest, honest, scrupulously pure and 
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was an authoritative counselor upon 
local questions, Although he did not 
speak in the town meetings, he was a 
directing spirit of public movements of 
those times, when slavery and other 
great questions absorbed public atten- 
tion, and rendered party spiril fierce 
and bitter. Statesmen like Sumner and 
Wilson sought him for judgment and 
foresight regarding national affairs. 
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Senator Wilson said of Mr. Whittier 
that he was the best of advisers because 
of his remarkable wisdom and his un- 
erring intuition as to the course of pop- 
ular sentiment upon a proposed meas- 
ure. He lived to see the realization of 
his prophetic hopes. His songs in the 
night of oppression became the laws of 
the new day of freedom, and, in a nobly 
won peace, he enjoyed the love and 
gratitude of the nation. 

Of his literary work ıt may be difficult 
io speak in terms perfectly adequate, 
but certainly its effect upon popular 
sentiment has been beyond estimate. 

As one has written : 

“ He was the poet of America. Free 
from self consciousness, never mistak- 
ing roughness for strength, he expressed 
the highest thought and purest ideals of 
the people in verse, that appealed irre- 
sistibly to them by its vigor, simplicity, 
beauty and warm human sentiment, 
He wrote from a great heart, overflow- 
ing with benevolence and faith. * * * 
After the victory of the anti-slavery 
cause, his poems were mostly contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly, in the latest 
number of which appeared a birthday 
greeting to his lifelong friend, Dr. 
Holmes, the last verse written by him. 
Mr. Whittier had the true gift of the 
balladist, the spontaneous narrative and 
the ringing notes; his descriptive and 
Jegendary poems are penetrated with the 
atmosphere of his native region near the 
Merrimac; and when he sometimes 
chose a foreign theme, he filled it with 
his own begutiful spirit. He had great 
felicity in the choice of words, instinc- 
tively adopting those which gave color 
and clearness to the thought: his metri- 
cal sense was natural and delicate. In 
prose his work, though of minor value, 
was admirable, though written in a 
characteristic style, composed, sensitive, 
harmonious, with bright touches of 
gentle humor, which often illuminated 
the noble and serious pages. 

"The beautiful idyl, Snow-Bound, will 
survive, like the pastorals of Theocritus, 
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as a picture of rural life. Its brilliantly 
poetic temper, its simple verity, and its 
glowing celebration of the family and 
the home, render it a perfect presenta- 
tion of New England ideals. It is a 
masterpiece, profoundly felt and beau- 
tifully uttered.” 

Other poets have written smoother 
verse, and given a softer fluency to 
their sentiment, but few, if any, in all 
the range of English literature, have 
equalled the Quaker poet of New 
England in voicing the feeling and pur- 
pose of a community when moved by a 
strong and noble impulse. Certainly 
none has surpassed him in that vigor and 
clarity of expression that persuades the 
intellect while it inspires the soul. 

The following may be recognized as 
one of his later productions : 

O, living friends who love me ! 
О, dear ones gone above те! 


Careless of other fame, 
I leave to you my name. 


Hide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases; 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it? 


Let the thick curtain fall; 
I know better than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained.* 


Sweeter than any sung 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song. 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what ! begin 

And all ! fail to win. 


“From the Infinite Heart a; sacred 
presence has gone forth and filled the 
earth with the sweetness of immortal 
infancy. Not oncein history alone, but 
every day and always, Christ sees the 
little child in the midst of us, as the 
truest reminder of himself, teaching us 
the secret of happiness, and leading us 
into the kingdom by the way of humility 
and tenderness.”— Whittier. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 
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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


Мв. Gorpon Сомміха : 

Dear Sir—You are hereby notified that 
your application for the place of teacher of 
the S. 8. No. 7, Cedarville, has been ac- 
cepted. We shall be pleased to see you on 
Monday morning, January 1, 1875, to begin 
your duties in that capacity. Wishing you 
every success, I remain, yours truly, 

JNO. BERNSON, SEOY. 
Cedarville, Canada, Oct. 20, 1875. 

The above is a copy of a letter Gor- 
don Cumming received. It explains it- 
self. Mr. Cumming was not quite out 
of his teens. He had secured a non- 
professional certificate to qualify him 
for the profession of teaching when he 
was but fifteen years of age—a sign of 
no small amount of talent. He would 
be eighteen in the early part of the 
coming December, and after that the 
law would allow him to take charge of a 
school. But his non-professional cer- 
tificate was useless, so far as its licensing 
him to teach was concerned, until he 
had put in the ten weeks’ course of study 
at a county model school, which was to 
qualify him for the actual duty of train- 
ing the "'rising generation." The 
course of studies to obtain his non-pro- 
fessional certificate consisted of a fair 
knowledge of Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Chemistry, Algebra, 
Euclid and Book-keeping, enough to 
qualify, asfar as book learning was con- 
cerned, to teach the most advanced 
pupils that could be met within the most 
intelligent of rural districts. At the 
model schoo] his course of study con- 
sisted in obtaining some knowledge of 
registers ; the educational theories ad- 
vanced by Bacon, Plato, Aristotle, 
Rousseau, Voltaireand HerbertSpencer; 
School Law: Hogarty's Art of School 
Management and how to teach particu- 
lar subjects. 
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Having finished his course at the 
model school—and it was a very satis- 
factory one, as he graduated with high 
honors and received the warmest con- 
gratulations on his hitherto successful 
career—he bade his friends and rela- 
tions ‘‘Good-by,” and received their 
heartiest expressions of approval for his 
future success, then started for thescene 
of his labors for the year 1876. Gordon 
Cumming’s associates at the ‘‘ Model” 
had heard of the ‘‘ Cedarville Boys." and 
they predicted for him some hard speci- 
mens to train up. His friends even 
went so faras to draw a caricature re- 
presenting him as he would appear after 
spending one winter among the ‘‘ Hard 
Crowd of Cedarville Youth.” But 
Gordon was not to be discouraged. 
Although rather under medium size, he 
was a born fighter, and his early asso. 
ciations had tended to cultivate rather 
than restrain his courageous tendencies. 
He had often enjoyed an encounter 
with his elder brother, yet he always 
had grit enough to be the last to suspend 
attack, and surely this courage and de- 
termination, which had hitherto pre- 
vented him from living in peace with 
his brother, would now serve him a 
good turn when he came to handle the 
Cedarville Boys. But a knowledge of 
Euclid, Algebra, Plato's Theories, ac- 
companied with courage and determina- 
tion, was not enough to score success at 
training those boisterous spirits. 

Gordon Cumming had a bad opinion 
of humanity generally, and he had not 
much faith in any inherent good quali- 
ties possessed by boys or girls. Indeed, 
it was his misfortune rather than his 
fault that this was the case. Well 
brought up himself, under strictly ortho- 
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dox teaching, he imbibed the notion that 
everyone is inclined toevil. In human 
nature he could see nothing grand, 
noble or dignified. Every sentiment of 
hope, every emotion of reverence, every 
desire to do right or to do good, or to 
feel one's dignity and glorious possibili- 
ties, had, according to his way of think- 
ing, no abiding place in the human 
mind. In short, to his mind humanity 
was ‘‘totally depraved,” and children 
especially so. 

& Monday morning the third of Janu- 
ary came, promptly at nine the new 
teacher walked up the aisle to the desk, 
closely followed by the argus eyes of the 
children of Cedarville. They were siz- 
ing up their teacher. He had them al- 
ready sized up, and had determined 
upon the method to pursue in training 
them. He was going to be norespecter 
of persons. He was going to teach all 
alike. He had determined to lay down 
the law as soon as he had called them to 
order. 

Soon he began to address them as 
follows: ‘ Well, boys and girls, I sup- 
pose I must introduce myself to you as 
the new teacher. You see I am not a 
very big man, but remember that what 
I lack in stature І may make up in 
strength. For the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the rules of the school, 
I shall proceed to read over the duties 
of pupils as laid down in the School Act, 
80 that those who are inclined to trans- 
gress the law will see that ‘the way of 
transgressors is hard. In short, the 
disobedient shall be severely punished, as 
I am determined to be the boss here. 
The law reads as follows: ‘The pupils 
shall continue to show an interest in 
their work by being diligent during 
school hours, always respectful to their 
teacher and politeto all. Any pupil 
may be suspended from school for any 
one of the following causes: A repeti- 
tion of any offense, profanity, vulgarity, 
the destruction of any school property by 
cutting, marring or defacing desks, etc., 
and continual neglect of school work.” 
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"I now warn you against whispering 
to each other during school hours; for- 
bid the passing of books to one another, 
or the leaving of seats wichout permis- 
sion, and enjoin upon all the motto, 
‘The hand of the diligent maketh rich.’ 
You may now take your slates and 
work at some problems in arithmetic.” 

The delivering of this introductory 
speech in a defiant tone, had an effect 
upon the youth of Cedarville similar to 
that which one challenger feels when 
his opponent knocks a chip off his 
shoulder, or the peaceful man when 
a robber accosts him with the words: 
“ Your money or your life.” The chil- 
dren had been humbled, their combative 
spirit roused, their dignity insulted, 
their feelings estranged from him, and 
their natures stirred as the waves of the 
sea when a violent wind passes over it. 
Their first feelings of curiosity for their 
new teacher were supplanted by those 
of contempt. They never felt so much 
dislike for study before, so you can 
imagine with what reluctance they took 
out their slates to begin work. Mr. 
Cumming now turned his eyes from the 
pupils to the inside of his desk to look 
for the school register. He had no 
sooner done so when the sound of a 
whisper reached his ear, and looking 
down he saw John Ford just lowering 
his slate from his face as though he had 
been guiltily defiant of the offense 
against which he had just been warned. 
“I have just warned you against whis- 
pering to each other," the teacher said 
in an angry tone. ‘‘Now John Ford, 
if you think you can whisper without 
my hearing, you are greatly mistaken ; 
you have just broken one of the rules, 
and are liable to be sent home where 
you will be no more bother to me. 
Now remember," said he, glancing 
his eyes around the room, ''the very 
next person whom I see whispering 
will be punished." So he turned to 
pick up a brush with which to clean the 
board when he had an opportunity to 
put his last threat into execution. A 
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boy of eleven years, round faced, 
plump, chubby, large mischievous blue 
eyes, but a pleasant expression of mirth 
to his whole countenance, had just 
whispered to his chum, asking for the 
loan of a pencil. He was called to the 
front, told of his misdemeanor and 
ordered to hold ou. his hand, while the 
teacher raised on high a large strap that 
might haveserved asa harness tug,so far 
as size and strength were concerned; but 
Bert Logan refused to obey even when 
the teacher threatened severe meas- 
ures. So Gordon Cumming had to take 
revenge on Bert by using the strap over 
the shoulders of the boy, an act which 
almost goaded the larger boys on to 
desperation. Such was the effect of 
this first attempt at using harsh means 
to secure discipline among the Cedar- 
ville boys. There wasa stillness among 
the boys for a few minutes, accompan- 
ied by pent up feelings, for only a 
short time elapsed after his punishment 
of Bert, and his calling up John Ford 
for the same offense, viz., whispering; 
but the teacher had no sooner struck 
John on the shoulder with his strap 
(after his refusal to hold out his hand) 
than John ran in on him and quite a 
scuffle ensued. But the teacher being 
more activethan his assailant, managed 
to administer the strapping without 
being hurt. The contest was no sooner 
over than the incorrigible youth was 
sent home. 

Like wildfire the news spread through 
the section of the teacher’s attempts to 
enforce obedience. Some were blaming 
him, others were upholding him, but as 
the majority of the school board were 
on his side, and as he was gifted with 
great determination accompanied by 
surplus courage, he persisted in the way 
he began, scolding, threatening, slap- 
ping, whipping ; his whole management 
of the school was of the most coercive 
kind, keeping the children angry with 
him during school hours, and they were 
barely civil to him outside. The times 
were hard for the parents, for the chil- 
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dren had to be driven to school, so great 
was their dislike for the teacher, but 
still more disagreeable for the teacher. 
By expulsion and other unpleasant 
means he managed to weather the storm 
that his imprudent conduct had raised. 
But he could hardly be blamed, for he 
had clung to the letter of the law, fol- 
lowed the example of his elders in the 
profession and acted up to the light that 
he had. 

Gordon's school of discipline had been 
80 troublesome to the parents as well as 
disagreeable to his pupils, that before the 
term was up, he was aware that his ser- 
vices could be easily dispensed with at 
the end of the year; but near the end of 
the year at Cedarville à new world was 
opened out before him, for in the latter 
part of September, a traveling phrenolo- 
gist delivered a couple of illustrated 
lectures in his school. Gordon then saw 
for the first time that there were great 
differencesin character, and although he 
was well versed in other subjects, such 
as those before mentioned, yet only now 
did he see how little he knew about the 
great subject of human nature, and 
almost inwardly reproached his former 
tutors for not calling his attention to the 
subject of Phrenology before, asa means 
to enable him to understand the differ- 
ent characters of children that came to 
him for instruction. He had been im- 
pressed by some pupils that human 
nature was corrupt, and possessed no 
redeeming feature, and that the right 
way to deal with it was to ''spare not 
the rod." He nowsaw that every human 
being possessed the elements of kind- 
ness, justice, respect and a looking for- 
ward to a glorious future. Hesaw also 
that the source of evil lay in man's 
animal propensities, which were a neces- 
sity yet liable to abuse ; he understood 
now, for the first time, why a whipping 
only roused up the evil of children 
instead of making them better; that 
children are not all so **deceitful and 
desperately wicked " as he formerly un- 
derstood them to be, but that they still 
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possessad innate qualities that raised 
them far above the brute creation, and 
stamped upon them the image of God; 
that the higher powers, when appealed 
to, produced far more influence for 
good upon his pupils than the rousing 
up of the animal feelings of revenge and 
Aggression by corporal punishment, and 
thatthe methods of dealing with one pupil 
were entirely opposite to those which 
should be used in dealing with another. 
His ideas of the nobility of man and the 
fatherhood of God were broadened ; he 
had more sympathy for the shortcom- 
ings of his fellow creatures. He now 
saw that to educate for a complete man, 
he had to understand man's nature. His 
ready intuition saw that this must be a 
subject of far more importance than the 
masses attached to it, so he immediately 
procured a set of books on the subject; 
and began to study itin earnest. By the 
end of the year he looked at each pupil 
as he never had before; each head and 
face was a revelation to him. 

The next year his services were in a 
new school about a hundred miles from 
Cedarville. There he discarded his old 
methods of coercion and treated his 
pupils as if they belonged to the human 
race, by appealing to their higher pow- 
ers, He succeeded so well that his 
‘salary was increased for the next year, 
but all the time he longed to go to oth- 
ers and tell of the glad news of his be- 
ing led “out of darkness into light.” 
He was convinced that Phrenology was 
the panacea for most of the ills that peo- 
ple are heir to ; he saw in it the philoso- 
phers guide and the philanthropist’s 
hope. Next year, having diligently 
pursued the study, the importance of 
which had dawned upon his mind, he 
resigned his position as teacher and 
went into the lecture field, where he 
scored success by becoming respected 
for his earnestness, looked up to for his 
wise counsels, and loved for the glori- 
ous news which he brought to his fel- 
low-beings. He was happy himself, 
being conscious of leading out of dark- 
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ness many a fellow-teacher, struggling, 
as he himself had struggled the first 
year. Miis financial success was far be- 
yond his expectations, and he is now 
on the high road to wealth, fame and 
happiness, doing his best to lead others 

* Qut of Darkness into Light." 

MRS. N. D. LAMB. 
~+ 
SUBLIMITY. 
S there not a wide difference between 
the grand, awful and sublime, 
and the picturesque, graceful, elegant 
and nice? We see at once that grand, 
awful and sublime things must have a 
largeness and a dignity that the merely 
picturesque and graceful does not pos- 
sess. The organ of Ideality understands 
small things that are beautiful, scenes 
that are nicely arranged, colors that 
finely contrast; whatever is delicate, 
dainty, finely wrought, polished and 
finished. 

The organ of Sublimity gives to the 
mind the faculty that enables us to see 
and enjoy the vast and magnificent in 
nature and in the work of man. Some 
phrenological authors are of opinion 
that one faculty is all that is necessary 
to understand these different classes of 
objects, but there is so wide a step be- 
tween the simply beautiful and the large 
and majestic that we have good reasons 
to define a faculty for each. In tne 
differentiation of colors, it is recognized 
by psychologists that the nerve centers 
for vision have special functions, and 
that color blindness is due not toa nerve 
defect of the mechanical apparatus of the 
seeing organ, butto defect or absence 
of the center or centers in the brain, the 
function of which is to receive color 
impressions. Hence, if a man can not 
distinguish red or yellow from green or 
blue when these colors are associated, 
the centers for red or yellow are defec- 
tive or absent in the brain organism. If 
this be the case with the color sense, 
certainly itis to be expected that nature 
will make a difference with regard to 
matters of esthetics that are widely dif- 
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ferent. Some people are very fond of 
mountain scenery. They are never tired 
of looking at the soaring peaks, the 
rocky chasms and the roaring streams 
that bound down their sides ; they can 
look on while a tempest is raging, and 
enjoy the thunder’s crack and the sharp 
flash of lightning. Other people do not 
like such scenes at all ; butif we give 
them the quiet beauty of some riverside 
home, with elegant furniture, pictures, 
books of poetry and decorated porce- 
lain, and they are delighted. Inm art, 
sublimity prefers the mass.ve and grand, 
ideality the graceful and dainty. 

We can see the difference these quali- 
ties make in those who pursue the com- 
mon trades. One who has large Con- 
structiveness and strong Ideality likes 
to work at something that has delicate 
finish and beauty. If a carpenter, he 
inclines to work in that which requires 
nice fitting and would use the woods 
that are susceptible of polish. Sub- 
limity gives to Constructiveness the dis- 
position to work at large structures, 
the churcli building, the big steam en- 
gine, the great ship. Artists with large 
Sublimity, like Mr. Moran, or Mr. 
Church, paint pictures of mountains 
and go to the mightiest within their 
reach for their studies. But the painter 
with stronger Ideality than Sublimity 
will give us scenes of interior life, pretty, 
suggestive glimpses of homeand society, 
bright pieces of waterside or landscape, 
like Hart or Gifford. Then the poet like 
Milton or Poe shows in marked ways 
his sense of the grand and terrific, 
while Tennyson and Longfellow do 
not show so much of these character- 
istics, but are elaborate and delicate in 
their appreciation of the graceful and 
refined in nature and art. D. 

—————e 


“IF I HAD ONLY KNOWN,” 


LADY, who has become some- 

what prominent in literary cir- 

cles, told us the other day something of 
her experience : 

“Т can never remember the time,” 
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said she, “when rhymes and finely 
pointed sentences were not holding high 
carnival within my brain. Some cf 
these I used to write out while young ; 
but a near friend found some of my 
manuscripts one day and scathed me 
with her criticisms, as she compared 
them with the offerings of some re- 
nowned writer. 

“ Neither of us seemed to realize that 
any renowned writer could not have all 
at once climbed to the pinnacle of his 
greatness; so I grew discouraged, and 
feared having anything from my pen 
seen. Years passed by. A gentleman 
of good literary attainments was pre- 
paring for an exhibition, and craved an 
offering from me. I wrote something 
onceat which he seemed to be surprised, 
asking why I had not made more of a 
specialty of literary work. 

** After this I met with a professor of 
Phrenology who begged the favor of 
giving my head an examination. I 
was told that I could make my mark as 
& writer, as I possessed the needed 
brain qualifications. 

“Events happened very soon after, 
which drove me to take up writing as a 
resort to save myself from mental an- 
guish. 

“Му first article proved a success, 
commanding a good price. From that 
time I kept on. But do you wonder 
that I sorrow because I did not sooner 
find my congenial vocation. 

“T think of the years spent in dish- 
washing and cooking, when, if I had 
been led to know of the place for which 
my Creator intended me, I should have 
been making for myself a name and 
place. 

“I was on the shady. side of forty 
when I sent off my first article. What 
might I not have accomplished within 
those twenty years of my befogged 
life?” 

I wish all parents who are striving 
to make farmers of their sons who 
wish to follow a profession or are trying 
to educate their sons for ministers when 
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they would prefer following the plow, 
would take them to a phrenologist. 
Likewise let our daughters don cleri- 
cal robes or study medicine if they 
choose, and not hinder them by telling 
them such thingsareunwomanly orout 
of their sphere. 

One of the brightest features of the 
present era is, that woman is com- 
ing to know that shecan do somethings 
as well as men, and that men are be- 
coming more and more willing that 
women should enter into what was 
formerly their sphere of work, if quali- 
fied. 

That Phrenology bears an important 
part in leading women to enter upon an 
enlarged sphere, we have not a doubt. 
MRS, S. ROSALIE SILL, 

soe ————— 

TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will cluse the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
E. 21st street, Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO.87.—THE GOOD SPELLER. 
—To н young man in the city of Scranton, 
Pa., I remarked, ** You ought to be good in 
spelling, and would make a good lexico- 
grapher." He replied, ‘* I missed but one 
word in my life, and I did not know it was 
in the lesson." ` D. D. STROUP. 

Class of '88. 


HIT NO. 88 —About the first of last 
July,at the Forest House, Budd's Lake, 
N. Y I examined а gentleman. I told him 
I thought he was a doctor, and that he 
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would like surgery very much. When he 
asked me which department of surgery he 
would prefer—the light or heavy cases—I 
replied that he would not be likely to take 
up а specialty like the ear, eye or throat, 
but that he would prefer the more delicate 
cases of heavy surgery, that require deep 
thought and study, like removing an inter- 
pal tumor or cancer. He told me I had 
struck him exactly in every particular. He 
is Dr. Wm. Francis Homan, of 104 West 
Sixty-fourth street, New York City, and is 
making a study of just such cases as I men- 
tioned. ALBERT BAUSOH. 


HIT NO. 89.—A short time ago Prof. 
Drayton, at my request, gave a delineation 
of my character; from among a score of 
equally good hits I will only take space to 
mention three : 

He said: I. You have been raised a Pres- 
byterian, but you are inclined to be more 
liberal and believe all Christian churches 
equally good. 

I. You take great pleasure in the study 
of science, medicine especially, but have a 
dread of the dissecting room. 

ПІ. You have large Caution and mod- 
erate Self-esteem, hence shrink from re- 
sponsibility for the fear of mistakes. 

As to my religion he hit the mark ; it 1 as 
always been my ambition to be a physician, 
yet there is one barrier — the dissecting 
room. I had refused a very responsible 
position a few weeks previous, searing mis- 
takes. I have a strong faith now in the 
science of Phrenology, which I did not 
have previous to the delinestion. There 
would be fewer skeptics on this subject if 
they could receive delineations from such 
men as Profs. Sizer and Drayton. 


MILO W. 
9-90-04 cc 


TIRED PEOPLE. 


F the many unfortunate people in 

the world, there are few so de- 
serving of pity as those whose daily toil 
is such a hardship to them that neither 
strength nor inclination is left for any- 
thing else. The drain upon their ener- 
gies is so heavy that nature is unableto 
to meet it; and now and then there 
is м breakdown, which means loss of 
work and of money, and a doctor's bill 
into the bargain. То such sufferers we 
would suggest theadvisability of looking 
at matters fairly and thoroughly, and 
asking themselves whether it is not pos- 
sible to lighten, in some measure, the. 
burden of work and responsibility that 
is now crushing the zest and joy out of 
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life. Some of us have got into the un- 
comfortable habit of doing things we 
have no business todo. In our anxiety 
to havethe work welldone, we go fidget- 
ing round, giving finishing touches that 
are not needed, and allowing it to absorb 
more time and strength that we can 
spare. That happy knack that some 
persons have of working quietly, easily 
aod with as much contentment as can 
be gained out of the day's experiece, 1s 
worth cultivating, if only for the sake 
of the physical exhaustion it will save. 
A bustling, worrying, excitable work- 
man goes through far more exertion, 
yet does his duty no better than his 
more orderly neighbor. The old saying 
that “Its no use killing yourself to 
keep yourself,” has a grain of wisdom 
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in it for tired people. The most effectual 
remedy for the weariness that proves so 
embarrassing in the majority of in- 
stances is to lessen the present strain 
somehow, and be careful not to add 
new, unnecessary burdeas. When na- 
ture calls for a rest, her demand must 
be obeyed, and it must be a genuine 
respite from toil. There is not much 
permanent advantage to be derived from 
trying to push a number of little jobs in 
edgewise, ‘‘while we аге resting,” 
and a persistent adherence to such 
a practice will result, sooner or 
later, in a weariness of body and a 
depression of spirit that will tax to 
their utmost the best efforts of doc- 
tors and nurses.—Health and Home 
(Eng.). 


—— Ф 4 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


А. P. DUTOHER, M.D. 


MONG the early students and 
А writers interested in Phrenology 
was De. A. P. Dutcher. He contribu- 
ted many and valuable articles to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He wrote 
in aclear and concise style, embracing 
much information in small compass. 
The titles of some of his articles are 
“ Size of the Brain, an Index of Mental 
Power," ' Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Human Heart," ‘Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Organs of Respira- 
tion," “Anatomy and Physiology of 
Digestion," etc., etc. We regret that 
we are unable to give any further 
statistics of Dr. Dutcher's biography. 


COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 


Colonel Fitzgibbon was a soldier in the 
war of 1812 and though fighting 
against us in the war, was later a friend 
to us personally and a friend to phren- 
ology. After peace was declared he was 
given a government position in Canada, 
and while residing there we frequently 
heard of and from him; he fought with 
his pen for phrenology most earnestly. 
While visiting Canada in 1840, we be- 
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COLONEL FITZGIBBON. 


came acquainted with him, visited at 
his house and broke bread with him at 
his table. He spent as much time with 
us as his duties as clerk in Parliament 
would allow, for it was a great treat to 
him to be with those who loved what 
he loved, and who had devoted their 
lives to its promulgation. At the time 
of the marriage of the writer, she re- 
ceived from Colonel Fitzgibbon a letter 
of brotherly or fatherly advice analogous 
to the letter of Washington Irving, ‘‘To 
a wife." This letter she prized and often 
read and endeavored to follow the ad- 
vice therein given. For more than 
forty years Colonel Fitzgibbon was an 
ardent student and reader in phreno- 
logical lines; he was not content to 
learn only, but wished to communicate 
his knowledge to young and old. He 
says: ''From my early youth my mind 
has been religiously disposed and that 
disposition was affectionately cultivated 
by my humble, uneducated, but most 
worthy parents. My thoughts were al- 
most constantly employed in endeavor 
ing to find out by what service, above 
all others (if any such could be found 
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-out by me), I could best answer the pur- 
pose for which the Deity, as I supposed, 
must have created me; for I imagined 
‘that there must be some duty more ex- 
cellent than any other, and therefore, 
more acceptable to the Almighty. After 
long aad earnest contemplation, I de- 
-cided that doing good to my neighbor, 
was that concentration of duty which 
was the most high and holy for man to 
perform here below. From that day to 
the present have I endeavored to act 
up to this conviction, with what effect 
is known only to Him to whom all 
men's deeds are known. 

“І have no doubt, whatever, of the 
truth of Phrenology and of its vast im- 
portance tothe human family hereafter.” 

In speaking of woman's inflence on 
human character he says: ‘‘In the first 
ten years of life must be laid the founda- 
tion of what is usually called good 
temper; by giving due exercise to be- 
nevolence, justice and to all the moral 
sentiments, and by watchfully keeping 
inactive the animal propensities until 


they shall become duly enfeebled, and 
perfectly subjected to the control of the 
moral sentiments aud intellectual facul- 
ties. The well-instructed mother and 
nurse can best accomplish its highest 
and most important of all duties. Thus 
will mothers be hereafter the great 
formers of human character, and, with 
divine aid, they will become the chief 
benefactors of our race. A few plain 
lessons to uneducated mothers, even, 
will suffice to enable them todo much 
towards bringing up their infant child- 
ren in love to God and love to one an- 
other. 

“Теѓ us call Phrenology to our aid in 
all we do, and we will find its power to 
improve the human mind increased far 
beyond what all other means, other 
than Christianity have heretofore done 
for our race. We shall find Phrenology 
far ‘more excellent’ than even New- 
ton's great discoveries or than all the 
other *schemes of human conception ' 
heretofore promulgated to the world." 

C. F. WELLS. 
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| CHILD CULTURE. 


THE CULTIVATION OF REVERENCE. 


A" observer of the children and 
youth of the present day ques- 
tions whether the sentimentof reverence 
is not actually dying out of the human 
breast. He avers that there is a noticeable 
difference, in this respect, in the cranial 
development of this generation com- 
pared to the generations gone before. 
However that may be, it is easily seen 
that in our respect for independent 
thought, our efforts to throw off all the 
:shackles imposed on us by the past, we 
are in danger of losing some things of 
inestimable value. The old-time cour- 
tesy, for instance, shown by youth to 
the aged and respect to superiors in 
authority and attainment seem to have 
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departed with a belief in ghosts and 
hobgoblins. The youthful mind of to- 
day is seldom troubled by a sense of 
superiority in any of its associates.. It 
grows in an atmosphere that breeds 
statesmen and presidents from the most 
unpromising social conditions, and is 
taught to make its own goal nothing 
short of the highest. This frame of mind 
is admirable if only it could be accom- 
panied by some graces of the spirit with- 
out which the most solid character is 
incomplete. 

Of course, the beginning of a cultiva- 
tion of reverence, like all beginnings of 
character building, is in the nursery. 
Respect for the authority and judgment 
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of the parentisthe foundation. As few 
of our children seem born with that res- 
pect, it must be the product of conquest. 
_ How it is neither born nor conquered in 
many families was illustrated when a 
father was told*by his two-year old son 
and heir, ‘‘Shut up, papa!’ with a de- 
cided stamp of his chubby foot. The 
father wheeled his back to the child, and 
shook with silent laughter, baby all the 
while understanding the true inward- 
ness of the situation. Who does not 
know what his great grandfather would 
have done in a similar case. A happy 
medium between the two methods is 
possible where the child would suffer no 
injustice, and would perceive, in part, 
his relationship to a superior. But, as 
a nation, we admire saucy smartness 
from our babies up to our statesmen. 

A reverence for human nature must 
be rooted in a proper respect for self. 
The little child can be taught the value 
of the wonderful body he lives in, be 
shown the beautiful adaptation to his 
needs of hand and feet, arms and legs, 
eyes and ears, and be warned against 
abuses of all kinds. George McDonald 
has somewhere said that ‘‘ Children 
should be taught they have bodies.” 
They are souls themselves, and the body 
is a temporary dwelling place; but we 
ordinarily proceed directly the reverse 
of this injunction, and, at last, spend 
years trying to convince the pupil that 
he is something more than an animal. 
Begin aright; and when the scholar 
comes to the study of physiology, ana- 
tomy, phrenology and mental philoso- 
phy, he will bring a reverent spirit that 
will grow in intensity with each new 
discovery of how “fearfully and won- 
derfully” he is made. He will have 
achieved, by this time, too much respect 
for himself and his kind to do a mean 
thing, to deviate from the truth to impli- 
cate a comrade, and so on through the 
whole code of moral honor. 

Reverence for age under all conditions 
is as rare in our youth as it is beautiful. 
Tn the cultivation of this virtue Ameri- 
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caps are behind most nations. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the children of the 
house have daily instructions regarding 
their manners toward elders, in which 
the care of the aged is insisted upon as 
a religious duty. German ladies who 
take positions as governesses in our 
families are astonished at our lax ways 
in this matter. One of them lately said 
to the writer : 

“I must adhere to my German prin- 
ciples, if I lose my position. If I cannot 
lay a proper foundation for character in 
my pupils, I must find something else 
by which to earn a livelihood, or return 
to my own country." 

Too often with us there is an impulse 
of impatience with the aged, especially 
when they have passed the period of 
usefulness. The money value that we 
tack to all our belongings sometimes de- 
files the tenderest relationships. Young 
America wants to get on, to make his 
fortune, to acquire fame, and cannot 
tolerate incumbrances. Who has not 
heard ‘Тһе old man," ‘Тһе old wom- 
an,” spoken of in the same tone that 
one would use in referring to the old 
rag bag. 

In the streets of a great city the ob- 
server finds daily illustrations of this 
spirit. Unless attire and demeancr de- 
note wealth and social importance, the 
old person is rudely jostled or thrust 
one side, is either unnoticed in his feeble 
efforts to advance or is heartlessly jeered 
by some idle fellow. Whenever an act 
of courtesy or kindness is bestowed on 
the aged poor, it is sure to be made the 
subject of a tine story in the newspapers, 
whereas the rule should be exactly tke 
contrary. If ever in the streets of New 
York an old person of whatever con- 
dition invariably receives help over the 
rough crossing and in carrying his 
parcels, is spoken to with respectful 
courtesy, and has an easy path made 
for him through the hurrying throng, 
we shall have happy evidence that the 
city nurseries have laid a true founda- 
tion in its youth for noble characters. 
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A great work lies before our parents be- 
fore this evidence comes to hand. 
Considering how wanting we are in 
reverence for things seen, it is not 
strange that the age is notable for its 
disregard of the invisible and spiritual 
side of the universe. The boy of nine, 
who, when studying his Sunday-school 
lesson, decisively informs his mother 
that he shall never believe the Jonah 
апа whale story, no matter if it is in the 
Bible, and reads the " Arabian Nights’ 
Tales” with an amusing consciousness 
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of their unreality, is full ready to over- 
throw all forms of belief by the time he 
is twenty-one. Such boys are in al- 
most every home of culture and refine- 
ment, and only a wise, sympathetic, 
broad training can save in them a rev- 
erence for the unseen forces of our nat- 
ure, the suggestions of a higher life. 
Parents, think deep and long on these 
things, that the jewels placed in your 
keeping shall not lose but increase in 
brilliancy from day to day, from year 
io year. SARAH Е, BURTON. : 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dea MOTHERS :—In the January is- 
sue of a Philadelphia family magazine, 
one of its household band writes : 

“І wonder if M, Е. has not been asked 
a score of questions ever since she told 
her little girl about the egg, the chicken, 
and herself," etc. 

This re-awakened in my soul a great 
longing to tell the mothers every where 
just how my dear, blessed mother an- 
swered my queries v hen I was a pre- 
-cocious little child of five. It has been 
to me a liífe-long blessing that I had 
such a good, wise mother ; and although 
it would hardly do to print in the gen- 
ral paper what she said to me, I would 
like you to get it in this confidential 
way. 

A little baby had been born in the 
house where we were boarding. Full 
of childish curiosity, I asked : 

“Mamma, oh, mamma! where did 
the baby come from 1" 

“From God," answered my mother, 
solemnly. 

“Нож ?" I asked, open-eyed. 

t‘ God sent it here," was her reply. 

‘* How?" I persisted. 

My mother looked at me for an in- 
‘stant, earnestly and thoughtfully, before 
making reply ; and then said : 

“ Do you remember what I read to 
you yesterday about the loaves and 
fishes, and what I told you about mir- 
Acles 1" 
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“ Yes, mamma,” I replied, wonder- 
ing what that had to do with my ques- 
tion. 

** Well, Helen," she continued, ''there 
is something about the coming of a soul, 
& new life, into this world that no one 
can quite explain. It is a miracle just 
as much as the multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes; but it happens so often that 
people have got used to it.” 

I had no difficulty in understanding 
“grown-up” language, because my 
parents had never ‘‘talked down” to 
me. 

** Did Mrs. B. know that God intended 
to send her a baby f" I next inquired. 

“Yes,” said my mother, frankly ; 
* mothers always know sometime be- 
fore; they have to make preparations 
for the little stranger." ‹ 

"That 'counts!" I replied. “І saw 
her making baby-clothes, but I did not 
know who they were for." 

A moment’s pause and I broke out 
with : 

“Т think it very queer, God let her 
be sick just when it came !" 

“ No," said my mother, ''the mothers 
are usually sick when their babies come ; 
you see the little new bodies are very 
tender, and if the mothers were quite 
well and strong they might forget and 
take the babies out too soon, or expose 
their eyes to too bright a light, and it 
might make them blind. God is very 
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wise in letting it be so that they have to 
keep quiet themselves, til the little 
babies are used to the big new world in 
which they find themselves." 

“О!” I exclaimed, by way of reply ; 
but presently startled her with the 
query : 

** Could they come just anywhere i" 
* “Yes,” replied my mother, ''Isuppose 
they could; but as the mothers expect 
them they usually go to their own 
rooms to wait. You see itis a very 
solemn thing to havea little new soul 
and body to train and take charge of, 
and they want to think of it quietly." 

“ But, mamma," I said, inquisitively, 
“could little Henry have come to his 
mother in the pantry?” 

** Yes," replied my mother, gravely, 
** if she had been there at the time." 

Another pause, and I asked : 

“ How did she know that he wasn't a 
girl?” 

* Justas all mothers do. God always 
lets the mother know whether the baby 
is a girl or a boy." 

“But, mamma, supposed she had 
happened to die, just when the baby 
came, how would they have known 
then?” I said, meditatively. 

If the mother were to die, God 
would let the person who took care of 
the baby for her know. There could be 
no mistake.” 

«ОЪ, I am so glad!” I replied, with 
asigh^of relief. ''Ithink it would be 


- dreadful to grow up thinking one was 


a girl and then find out by and by that 
one wasn't after all." 

‘There isn't the least bit of danger of 
that," said my mother, comfortingly. 

As there seemed to be no more ques- 
tions coming, she then told me with 
great earnestness : 

' Now, my little girl, these things we 
have been speaking of are what we call 
‘delicate subjects.’ They are perfectly 
pure and right—everything that God 
makes is good and pure ; but sometimes 
by the way people talk of pure things 
they make them seem impure and vul- 
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gar." (I remember the look on her face, 
and the tone of her voice as she said the- 
latter word, which wasnew tome.) ''Itis 
always right for children to talk of deli- 
cate subjects to their mothers, but ѓо no- 
one else, not even to your sister or lit:le 
friends." 

Seeing that I did not quite compre- 
hend, she gave a homely illustration. 

“You know when you have a 
diarrhoea you come and tell mamma; 
but you would not think of speaking of 
it to Charlie,” the baby’s brother and 
my little playmate, ‘‘or even to sister 
Agnes. That is one kind of a ‘delicate 
subject,’ and what we have been talking 
about is another. Do you understand: 
now, Helen ?” 

‘* Yes, mamma," I replied, thcrough- 
ly enlightened. ` 

She then bade me be sure and come: 
to her, and no one else, in case I should 
think of any other question about ‘‘deli- 
cate subjects" that I might like to ask. 
But the years rolled by without my ever: 
having occasion to—so thoroughly 
had my curiosity been laid by her wise: 
replies. 

When I was eight years old we were 
again living in a house where a babe 
was born. Its sister, my own age, and 
I, had been praying for a littlesister for- 
weeks—much to our mother's quiet 
amusement, I dare say. 

When I ran into the garden one 
morning before breakfast, Phronie was 
there before me and came dancing to- 
ward me with the joyful news: 

"Oh, Helen, the sister's come ; and: 
it's my mother's baby." 

“ I don't mind that a bit," I returned, 
generously. ‘‘You know we were 
going to have it in partnership, any- 
way. I'm so glad it's come!” 

** Yes, and you can't guess where the 
doctor found it," said Phronie, glee- 
fully. 

** Found it?” I repeated, bewildered. 

‘Yes ; he found it under a cabbage, 
in the garden !” 

*'Phronie Langford, how dare you say 
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such a thing to me! Don't you know 
that that is one of God's holy miracles ? 
Don't say ' abbage in the garden,' 
again 1° I exclaimed. in sudden wrath. 

"My patience, Helen Steinhauer, if 
you ain’ the queerest girl I ever knew !" 
returned my little playmate, unable to 
comprehend my righteous indignation. 

When we were about thirteen, she 
came to me with another piece of infor- 
mation; this time with great secrecy 
and much tittering. 

“ Рһгопіе Langford, don't you know 
that your mother is the proper person 
to whom to talk about sucb things?" I 
exclaimed, severely. ‘‘ Never talk to 
me about such delicate subjects again !" 

“If you ain't the queerest gir] !” she 
returned, amazed. ‘‘Why, my mother 
would be the last person I'd think of 
telling," she frankly exclaimed. 

By and by, as mysteries thickened, I 
often was left out of their confidences, 
as my schoolmates whispered in little 
knots together, because ''Helen tells 
everything to her mother." 

But, indeed, it was a protection to me 
that my mother was not only my dear- 
est friend, but my most trusted confi- 
dante. Of course, I did not actually 
repeat to her everything that was said to 
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me, but I refused to listen to anything 
I would have felt unwilling to repeat. 

To these facts 1 owe it, that when I 
arrived at mature womanhood, my 
heart and mind were as pure and inno- 
cent as those of a little child, ог ss the 
deaf, who escape hearing vulgar 
speeches, often are. 

When I came to the proper age, my 
mother explained to me all that she 
thought I needed to know at that time, 
bidding me to come to her for further 
information, if there was anything that 
I did not understand. 

I have often regretted that she did 
not impart more to me then, as my curi- 
osity had been so effectually laid when 
a child, that additional queries never 
suggested themselves, and I conse- 
quently remained for yearsin absolute. 
ignorance of much that every girl bas 
& right to know, and ought to learn 
from a mother's lips, but of which I 
knew nothing until I studied medicine, 
for my mother died when I was seven- 
teen. 

Trusting that you may be able to util- 
ize these facts, and make them sugges- 
tive to other mothers, I am, very truly 
yours for truth and purity, 

HELEN A. STEINHAUER. 


0 


SLOYD IN AN ORPHANS’ HOME. 


: ELEN L. MANNING, one of the 

correspondents of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL, writes in the Journal of Indus- 
trial Education of a home for orphan 
children at Battle Creek, Mich. Her 
account of the management and doings 
of the institution is interesting. In this 
home symmetrical physical culture is а 
partof the daily program, and often the 
hours of recreation are spent in the 
* play exercises " of Swedish gymnastics 
which are &dmirably adapted for tbe 
purpose. In consequence, the children 
have healthy, well-developed bodies, 
correct carriage and natural grace. 
Their dress is healthful and simple, and 
their diet, though plain, is wholesome 
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and nutritious, and is daily served in 
courses by the children themselves. 
They are polite to each other as to a 
guest, the table topic is chosen by the 
teacher or house mother, and question 
and remark freely encouraged. Gossipy 
personalities are in this way guarded 
against and table talk worthy of the 
name is practically taught. A full hour 
is spent at each meal so its service is un- 
hurried and the first process of digestion 
is not neglected through haste. 

School work is systematic and the in- 
struction thorough, and in addition to 
studies usually taught in school, classes 
are formed in sewing, in which mend- 
ing, darning and cutting and making 
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are carefully taught. In the summer 
they spend an hour each day in health- 
ful garden work, each child being al- 
lowed a specified plat for raising vege- 
tables, the proceeds from the sale of 
which, are at their individual disposal. 
One hour each day is spent in Sloyd 
work under a competent instructor. 
The Sloyd room is equipped with six 
Swedish benches and two children are 
accomodated ata bench. It is consid- 
ered that a class of twelve is as large as 
one teacher can supervise properly, and 
89 half of the children work in the morn- 
ing and half in the afternoon. Sloyd 
proper is designed for the useof children 
ten years old or upwards who may be 
entrustel with a variety of sharp tools ; 
but some of these children are between 
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seven and ten and for them has been ar- 
ranged a sort of primary course in Sloyd 
by Miss Meri Topelius, one of the few 
native Sweedish teachers now in this 
country, It is a pleasant sight to look 
into the work room and see the busy 
workers at their benches, some using 
scroll or bracketsaws, smoothing planes, 
files or sand paper, while others are lay- 
ing out their work with compasses 
straight edges and tri-squares. Every 
article manufactured must have some 
utility, that being a part of the Sloyd 
doctrine, and the articles are graded 
from simple play knives, fish line 
winders, key labels, yarn winders, seed 
labels, paper knives, pancake turners, 
etc., to brackets and boxes put together 
with two forms of blind dovetailing. 


SENSIBLE TREATMENT OF THE SICK 


T is safe to premise that all diseases 
are the results of violations of God- 
ordained laws, which laws were given 
for the promotion of the welfare and 
happiness of man, While the infraction 
of mental and moral laws, or mental 
and moral influences, may sensibly af- 
fect our diseases, it is sufficient to my 
purpose to have regard only to the laws 
of the body, and to physical sins. It is 
equily true, probably, that what we 
usually regard as disease is but the 
representative of the rea! derangement 
of some part of this wonderful organ- 
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ism, the human body ; the palpable ef- 
forts of nature to remove such, to con- 
duct off morbid matters, eliminate dis- 
turbing accumulations, and restore the 
natural condition of the system. Nature 
is untiring in her efforts to mitigate the 
woes of suffering humanity ; all of her 
efforts being on the line of cure, though 
she is far too often foiled in these mer- 
ciful endeavors by the officious meddling 
of some who claim to be the only scien- 
tific healers. In her merciful mission 
she does not overlook the slightest 
scratch or wound, while the more fatal 
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forms of disease, even when not cur- 
able, are modified, their more painful 
features assuaged or removed. Seen in 
this light, we may well regard pain as 
cautionary, a warning to prevent fur- 
ther wrong-doing, an alarm—such a 
pain being the utterance from the great 
alarm-clock of the nervous system, in- 
tended to prevent disease and suffering. 
When a finger comes in contact with a 
hot surface, the resulting pain reminds 
the nerves, ever on the alert of duty, 
when & warning message is quickly sent 
to the brain, and, ''quick as thought," 
a return dispatch is received, '' Take it 
away!" If thereis a pain in the stom- 
ach, it is а warning that too much food 
has been taken, or that it was improper 
food, or taken improperly, or at the 
wrong time—under some circumstances 
calculated todo harm. If, at the brain, 
jt may warn of too much mental toil, or, 
quite as likely, of a deranged stomach 
sustaining au intimate sympathy with 
the brain. бо of all pains and physical 
sufferings, all having a merciful mis- 
sion. 

What shall be done for the sick? If 
the diseases have been produced by vio- 
lations of the laws of our being, common 
sense would teach us that to remove 
the derangements these laws must be 
observed, the system must be restored 
to its natural condition by a reversed 
course, added to such means as will in- 
crease the vigor of the vital. forces, aid- 
ing nature in her efforts to cure disease, 
remembering that nature does far more 
for us than virulent poisons can ever 
perform. If the food has been improper, 
too stimulating, too highly spiced, if 
foods which are difficult of digestion 
have been used, the rich pastry—rich 
in indigestible ingredients—pork and 
beans, doughnuts, sausages, moldy 
cheese, new biscuits, dried fruits and 
nuts, and the like, have been eaten in 
large quantities, the reversed course is 
suggested by common sense. 

Ham, for example, requires more than 
five times the time required by several 
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other kinds of simple food, and if the 
digestive organs have become so en- 
feebled as to become unable to perform 
their usual duties, a change will be safe 
and highly commendable. It should te 
constantly borne in mind that our health 
and strength are not the result of the 
amount of food taken, or, indeed, of 
the kind, but of the amount digested, 
changed to blood, which is ‘‘the life.” 
It is notably true that bread, the '' staff 
of life," and the whole range of grains, 
are far more nourishing than the meats, 
while the fruits and the better kinds of 
the vegetables are very appetizing, all, 
as a whole, being more easily digested 
than the meats. It is also true that 
simple foods are more keenly relished if 
the appetite is in a normal condition, 
not impaired by the use of the spices, 
condiments, alcohol, tobacco, etc. 

In addition to the use of good, nour- 
ishing, simple and easily digested food; 
as a means of so increasing the activity 
of the vital forces that they may rid the 
system of disease, build upand give tone 
to all of the physical powers, it is desira- 
ble to so utilize these forces of nature as 
to renovate, purify, energize and recu- 
perate them that they may be able to 
remove disease and fortify the body that 
it may be able to resist ordinary attacks. 
As the blood ıs supposed to be impure 
in all casesof illness, I know of no more 
efficient means of purifying it than by 
the free use of pure air—so abundantly 
supplied that no mortal ever fear a 
scarcity (it has been estimated that an 
adult needs 200 cubic feet each hour—a 
generous supply, indeed )— that this vital 
fluid may be as pure as possible. Again, 
good, new and pure blood may be made 
by the use of pure and wholesome food, 
these two means being far more than 
equal to all of the *'blood purifiers” 
ever advertised. This new blood, with 
that purifled by the breathing—the waste 
and useless matters being actually 
burned, *' purified as by fire "—with the 
purifying effects of a free perspiration, 
resulting from cleanliness and friction 
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of the skin, and the vitalizing influences 
of the light of the glorious sun, will 
produce a purification which will be 
satisfactory, under all ordinary circum- 
stances. Reasonable exercise will has- 
ten this purification by the perspiratory 
process, and the rest following it, with 
the aid afforded to the digestion, will be 
exceedingly useful. Sound, quiet, re- 
freshing sleep is of vast importance to 
the sick, while disturbed sleep, attended 
by ‘‘horrid dreams,” the result of 
trouble in a deranged stomach, oftener 
than other wise, is always depressing and 
enervating. It is during the hours of 
sleep that the blood made by the daily 
food is mysteriously transformed into 
bone, muscle, nerves, sinews, everything 
in the body, from which we naturally 
infer that a loss of such sleep must just 
во far diminish the vital powers, robbing 
the system of its needed nourishment. 
It is scarcely possible for the sick to se- 
cure too much of real sleep, while that 
produced by opiates is a bogus article, 
never refreshing and life-giving, but a 
stupor, to be followed by unfavorable 
effects. I will add that no real sleep, 
refreshing sleep, can be obtained while 
the stomach is toiling in the vain 
attempt to digest certain kinds of food, 
or what might be called food, if it could 
be digested. None need fear securing too 
much of such sleep, if perfectly quiet, 
producing no excitement. If the head 
is hot and throbbing, with an excess of 
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blood at the brain, preventing sound 
sleep, several thicknesses of wet cloths, 
applied to the whole head, conducting 
off the excess of heat, will be of service; 
while, in the case of much feverishness, 
& sponging of the surface of the body 
with water, with a little soda, in solu- 
tion, will be equally serviceable. 

While long-faced and desponding 
company should always be spurned, 
driven from the premises, if need be, I 
can see no objection to the reasonable 
ealls of judicious friends, who are able 
to befriend and cheer the sick. (I shall 
never be so sick that I shall exclude 
judicious friends, those who will take 
my hand ‘in theirs, speaking words of 
consolation, comfort and hope, caress- 
ingly smoothing my locks, bathing 
my head, pressing my hand, and giving 
other evidence of attention and inter- 
est--true friends.) It is not necessary 
or judicious for such callers to talk 
much, to ask many questions, unneces- 
sarily taxing the patient, but wisely ap- 
pearing hopeful, indulging only in 
words of cheer, never demanding re- 
plies or unusual attention. On the other 
hand, if all friends are excluded, the 
patient will naturally infer that they 
have forsaken him, or care nothing for 
his welfare, or that his case is so critical 
that the utmost quiet must be preserved, 
the influence of which must be unfavor- 
able, and that uniformly. 

DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


DRAINAGE OF FARM HOUSES. 


WRITER in one of our ex- 

changes says on this topic, the 
removal of wastes from dwellings is one 
of the most important considerations 
affecting the health of the family. The 
safe disposition of the drainage is a 
question which offers an almost infinite 
variety of solutions. It cannot be col- 
lected in a permanent receptacle, and in 
but a very few cases, it cannot be dis- 
charged into streams without infringing 
upon the rights of owners lower down 
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the water. The soil isthe proper recep- 
tacle for all waste matter. It is the 
natural disposer of all dead matter, and 
its office is to make of this the material 
of newlife. It is the business of all 
concerned to facilitate this natural law 
as far as possible, by getting the waste 
matter of the dwelling into the soil as 
quickly as may be and before it becomes 
offensive and injurious. Nature at- 
taches to every one of its laws a penalty 
for its violation, which cannot be es- 
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caped ; and the penalty for infringing 
this law regarding the wastes of the 
household is a seriour one—death for 
constant violation, and sickness and 
disease for minor disregard of it. These 
penalties come in the form of the most 
prevalent and fatal diseases ; diphtheria, 
malaria of various kinds, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, all of which are common in 
farm houses where sanitary regulations 
are neglected, and make thousands of 
victims every year to these inviolable 
laws of Nature. 

To avoid these dangers, the drainage 
from a dwelling may, in almost all 
cases, be turned into a most useful fer- 
tilizer. Thedrain leading from a house 
may discharge into a system of radiating 
tile drains, through which it will 
quickly be absorbed by the soil. Itisa 
system of sub-soil irrigation in fact, to 
which is added the most effective fertili- 
zation of the soil. For many years past 
I have had such a system which waters 
& garden and lawn of more than an 
acre, upon which many trees and shrubs 
are planted. The water-closet discharges 
into a cemented brick cesspool, covered 
with an arch of the same material three 
feet under the surface. The excess of 
rain-fall which overflows from the cis- 
tern on the top floor of the house flushes 
out the drain at times, and carries off 
the dissolved matter from the cesspool. 
A strainer prevents any solid matter 
from escaping into the outlet and clog- 
ging the tiles. In course of time every- 
thing is dissolved and carried off and 
absorbed by the soil. Of course the 
dwelling is on high ground, and there 
is ample fall for the drains. Any back 
flow of air or gas is prevented by several 
air traps and a stand pipe carried above 
the roof of the house. The outlet pipe 
is twice the capacity of the house drain. 
This is six inches in diameter, the outlet 
being eight inches. Thus back over- 
flow is prevented. 

If such э system of drainage dis- 
charges into a field. the tiles should be 
Jaid 12 inches below the surface, where 
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the plow will not disturb them. Mine 
are 9 inches below, which I have found 


quite sufficient. H. STUART. 
— eee 


COLLECTING DIGESTIVE ELEMENTS. 


A Chicago paper relates the following 
in regard to the source of pepsin which 
has become such a fad of late in the 
treatment of indigestion. We do not 
vouch for it, but give it as stated: 
** The pepsin sold in the drug stores is 
the veritable product of the animal 
stomach, and generally of the stomach of 
the hog. One factory in New York has 
the oddest method of preparing the 
article that has ever entered the human 
mind. A number of perfectly healthy 
hogs are fattened for market, and for 
thirty-six hours before killing time are 
deprived of all food, not even being 
allowed a drop of water. Then the 
trough from which they are accustomed 
to eat is covered with strong wire net- 
ting, and the most appetizing slops and 
hog delicacies, smoking hot, are poured 
into the trough. The fumes ascend with 
grateful fragrance to the porcine nos- 
trils, the hogs all run to the trough and 
stand over it, ravenous with hunger, 
squealing and fighting with each otrer 
fora chance to get at the food. The iron 
netting prevents them from tasting the 
food, and while they are still thinkin 
about the matter they are killed, and, 
their stomachs being taken out, are 
found prey ful of gastric juice, 
from which the pepsin is prepared. 
СӘРЕ 
HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL DIS- 
ORDEBS. 
pe J. LUYS, the emment French 
neurologist, says that in the 
acute p3riods of insanity, in lucid in- 
tervals, andin latent hysteria, nothing 
is better thau hypnotism. Certain par- 
etic dements with quiet hypomania are 
fascinated and calmed by a bright 
object.  Rotatory mirrors calm and 
soothe them so that they fall asleep. 
They awaken from the artificial slum- 
ber refreshed and invigorated mentally 
and physically. In acute hysterica? 
hallucinatory insanity in young girls, 
the patients are plunged rapidily into 
slumber, and such slumbers decrease 
the period of convalescence, 
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THE THERAPEUTIC USES OF THE RECTAL INJECTION. I. 
[Right of Republication Reserved by Author.) 


N reviewing the history of water ap- 
plications in medicine we do not 
find апу definite reference to its interior 
use by ancient and medieval writers 
other than in the way of drinking. 
Hippocrates, Antonius Musa, Celsus, 
Paulus Æzineta and others of old 
authority were very earnest in their 
advocacy of the healing virtue of water 
as an external agent. Cold or warm 
bathing in different formsand affusions 
were recommended by those old doctors 
for aute or inflammatory diseases. 

The important work by Dr. Currie, 
published in 1797, contains a series of 
interesting notes on the ‘Effects of 
Water, Cold and Warm,” and gives the 
procedure for employing cold water in 
fevers of the continued, typhoid or con- 
gestive character. 

It was not until about sixty years ago 
that a systematic practice of injecting 
water into the lower bowel was intro- 
duced, although it had been known years 
before that the rectal enema served a 
valuable purpose as an adjuvant to 
other treatment for the reduction of in- 
ternal congestions and a high tempera- 
ture. Several writers of great reputa- 
tion in the revival of hydrotherapy that 
followed the successes of Priessnitz 
at Graefenberg, among them John- 
son, Gully, Shew, Trall, Wise, men- 
tion with more or less emphasis the 
value of the enema or clyster, per 
rectum. In Arnotts ‘‘Elements of 
Physique"--one of the authorities in 
therapeutics of two generations ago-- 
thecapacity in thoroughness of such an 
injection for cleaning the intestines is 
noted. Dr. Arnott, for instance, says: 
* It is now ascertained that fluid may be 
safely injected untilit reach the stom- 
ach.” In the old North American 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol ix., 
there is areport of certain cases in 
which treatment of this sort was admin- 
istered, the injections being of consid- 
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erable quantity, for the purpose of over- 
ing obstructions that prevented natural 
action of the bowels. 

Many persons are now living who re- 
member the enthusiasm with which the 
methods of Priessnitz were introduced 
into this country fifty years or so ago. 
The great success of the Graefenberg 
peasant had inspired the impression 
that water was the natural agent for 
curing all diseases, and from the pro- 
fessional and lay classes men sprang 
into the new field tbat seemed to have 
opened for the conscientious worker 
or charlatan. 

It was not long before the aureola of 
infallibility became dissipated, and the 
placé of water in therapeutics tolerably 
well defined. The reflecting observer 
found that it was not an element to be 
used by every chance comer, but that 
intelligence and skill were as essential 
for obtaining good results with it as 
with any recognized instrumentality 
of the materia medica. In the hands 
of the experienced physician water 
might accomplish wonderful things, 
while the ignorant and blundering use 
of it could be most dangerous. 

It must be confessed that syringes and 
apparatus for rectal enemas were at the 
beginning rather crude in pattern, and 
formidable in appearance for the most 
part, so that unless both physician and 
patient were favorably inclined to the 
* water cure” idea the injection was 
not likely to be given, the far more 
ready and convenient cathartic mixture 
or pill having the prestige of time and 
the old '*faculty" behind it, would of 
course be preferred by the vast majority. 
With the extension of hygienic knowl- 
edge, that is a feature of later civiliza- 
tion, nearly every fairly educated fam- 
ily in this country has become ac- 
quainted with some forms of water 
treatment, and with a great many people 
the rubber syringe is an indispensable 
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article in the furnishing of a bath room. 
Many admirable devices of the bulb and 
“ fountain " variety have been put upon 
the market by the leading rubber com- 
panies, any of which, as furnished by 
the druggist who keeps a ‘‘store”’ at all 
respectable, is serviceable in ordinary 
cases. 

During the past few years there has 
been an attempt on the part of some 
physicians and non- professional men to. 
"boom" the rectal douche. Virtues 
have been ascribed to it in the way of 
curing old maladies relating to stomach, 
liver, spleen, intestines, etc., that sp- 
pear little short of the marvelous. At 
the instance of one man who had ob- 
tained some reputation in a certain re- 
ligious circle for exceptional ability as a 
controversialist, thousands, nay, tens 
of thousands, of syringes have been dis- 
tributed. This man published a pam- 
phlet, which was sold under pledge of 
secrecy at a high price, setting forth in 
glowing terms the wonderful effects of 
taking frequently a rectal enema. It is 
said that over two hundred thousand 
copies of this pamphlet were sold. In 
it the publisher claimed, or seemed to 
claim, that he was the originator of the 
method of irrigating the intestines. 
There certainly was something original 
in the manner of his phraseology in dis- 
cussing the treatment, and in certain 
minor features of its application, but the 
principle involved and general charac- 
ter of the method had been recognized 
so long before, that any individual 
claim to its discovery was simply pre- 
posterous. When theattentionof afew hy- 
gienic physicians was drawn tothe mat- 
ter, and they ealmly showed by reference 
to the history of ‘‘ water cure” the folly, 
if not fraud of the man, the exposure 
brought to public notice thousands of 
testimonials from men and women that 
lauded the treatment in the highest termg 
as the potent means by which they had 
been restored from chronic invalidism 
to health, or had been relieved from 
conditions of visceral irregularity and 
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discomfort that had become nesrly or 
quite intolerable. 

A young physician of New York, af- 
ter trying the treatment in his practice, 
became so well satisfied with its efficacy 
as to issue a pampblet, describing it asa 
"new method" of treating disesses, 
having a relation to digestion. He 
intended, probably, to mean that the 
method was new to him, or that the 
rank and file of physicians would be 
likely to regard it of recent introduc- 
tion. 

Dr. Joel Shew, who left the ranks of 
old school medicine in 1843 to use the 
practices of water cure and hygiene ex- 
clusively, discussed at much length in 
his ‘‘Water Cure Manual” (published 
in 1847), the ‘‘Enema Clyster In- 
jection or Lavement.” "A variety 
of instruments for administering injec. 
tions are now manufactured, varying 
in price from fifty cents to four or five 
dollars. Тһе cheaper kind, well made, 
and used with some degree of dexterity, 
answer a good purpose.— Every person 
should have access to one; no lady's 
toilet is complete without it. Contrary 
to the common notion, a person, by the 
exercise of a little skill, can easily use 
this remedy without assistance. It is in 
no wise painful, but decidedly agreeable, 
and affords, in a variety of complaints, 
speedy and efficient relief. Thousands 
suffer incalculably from constipation, 
year after year, when the use of this 
simple means would give the greatest 
relief.” Were Dr. Shew able to see the 
syringes of to-day, he would be inclined 
to regard those he speaks of as '' well 
made,” in 1847, as very instruments of 
torture, compared with the graceful and 
simple apparatus now available to 
every one. 

The writer remembers having seen, 
when a boy, certain large tin syringes, 
with their rough tubes and roughly 
working pistons, and wondered then 
what they were intended for. The use 
of one in a country farm-house a few 
years later is much more vividly m 
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pressed upon his memory, for in the 
attempt it was a matter of uncertainty 
to him whether the distress of the 
bowel obstruction from which he was 
suffering or the rectal pain caused by 
the instrument, despite the quantity of 
oil bestowed upon its nozzle, were the 
greater. 

In reference to the application of the 
intestinal injection or douche, Dr. Shew 
mentions those disorders of digestion 
that are accompanied especially with 
looseness, gaseous eruption, plethora, 
and pain, viz.: diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera morbus, cholera infantum, etc , 
as being more promptly modified and 
terminated, because the treatment is 
directed at their cause, and is efficient 
in its destruction or removal. 

“Injections,” this writer remarks, in 
reference to sudden attacks of the na- 
ture above mentioned, ‘‘sufficiently 
persevered in, will suffice quickly to 
correct the attack, and this when in the 
ordinary treatment, a course of power- 
ful druggipg (we should remember that 
the doctor has in mind the methods of 
his time) would be deemed indispensa- 
ble, that would result, perhaps, in death. 
This statement will cause sneering I 
know, but it is no fancy sketch. The 
thoroughly washing out, so to say, the 
lower bowels, by which also the peris- 
taltic or downward action of the whole 
alimentary canal is promoted, and by 
the absorption or transmutation of wa- 
ter its contents are moistened and di- 
luted, and the whole of the abdominal 
circulation completely suffused by that 
blandest and most soothing of all fluids, 
pure water. І say all this is sufficient 
to effect, in all such cases, a great 
amount of good; and whoever under- 
stands well the sympathies and tenden- 
cies of these parts of the human 
system will at once perceive the truth 
ofthat I affirm. So also in constipa- 
tion and obstructions of the bowels; 
when no powerful cathartics that 
any one dare venture to exhibit can 
be made to act, this simple remedy 
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is efficient in bringing about the desira- 
ble object.”* 

When it is properly understood that 
sluggish or constipated bowels by re- 
taining for a long time the residua of 
digestion, may become the source of 
the most dangerous disease, through 
the absorption of their poisonous pro- 
ducts into the blood, the importance of 
keeping the intestines clean and in nor- 
mal condition is manifest. The number 
of deaths that are due to retained feces 
in the bowels can not be computed, and 
it is fair to claim that the majority of 
those who lose their life in early or 
middle age from intestinal- obstruction 
or the septic consequences of waste 
accumulation in the loculi and flexures, 
could be saved for further service in 
the world by a prompt use of the 
syringe. In those malignant forms of 
disorder that are due to the rapid de- 
velopment of ptomaines or pernicious 
germs in the tissues and blood, and 
especially those whose leading charac- 
teric is intestinal inflammation or gastric 
breakdown, no agent known to medical 
Science is superior in remedial virtue to 
water taken cool or warm, ая the case 
may demand, hy the mouth or rectum. 


H. 8. D. 
———— d$ —«— — — ——— 


LIFE-SHORTENING OCCUPATIONS. 


NE of the curious features of 
modern life is the extent to 
which the most hazardous trades are 
overrun by applicants for work. The 
electric light companies never find any 
difficulty in obtaining all the linemen 
they need, notwithstanding the fact 
that the dangers of that kind of busi- 
ness have been demonstrated times 
without number. The men who work 
in factories where wall paper is made, 
frequently joke one another over the 


* The late Dr. Austin Flint, in а report to the 
New York Medica! Society, іп 1852, stated that 
water taken into the stomach was more service. 
able than medicine. Hehadreferencetodrinking 
the natural fluid, whereas for general systemic 
effect the administration by enema is much more 
efficient. 
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tradition that a man's life, in this trade, 
is shortened ten years. ^ A similar 
belief is prevalent in factories where 
leather papers ‘are made, and among 
men who have to handle them, and 
whose lungs are said to become im- 
peded by inhaling the dust arising from 
such papers. In certain other factories, 
where brass ornaments and fittings are 
made, the air isladen with very fine 
brazen particles, which are, when in- 
haled, especially irritating to the lungs. 
But one of the most singular advertised 
calls for employes that was ever printed 
appeared recently in a Connecticut 
newspaper, signed by a firm engaged 
in the business of building towers. It 
called for applicants only among those 
who are young, strong and courageous, 
and closed by saying: “We warn all 
seekers for this job that it is of the most 
dangerous nature, and that few men 
continue in it more than a few years. 
In fact, it is almost certain death to the 
workman who follows this occupation." 
— Medical Age. 
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GOING WITHOUT DRINK—RARE CASE 


HE following quotation is a state- 

ment made on page 82 of the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January 
last : 

“A man may be forty days without 
food, but it is doubtful if any one ever 
lived ten days without water." 

Yesterday, March 31, 1892, I drank 
for the first time during a period of 
(210) two hundred and ten consecutive 
days. I made no effort in thus refrain- 
ing and could have prolonged the time 
had I any desire to be cranky. I have 
been without thirst during several entire 
winters. Men may fast forty days, using 
no food, but have to make an effort, 
curb desire, abuse nature, and conse- 
quently suffer, pine away and waste 
time, allthe while requiring great atten- 
tion. During all these 210 days of 
abstinence from water or any other 
drink, I have been strong, vigorous and 
healthy, with no suffering nor pain in 
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any part of my body. I sleep seven 
hours every night, and have eaten 
three hearty meals each day. 

For breakfast and dinner I use mainly 
apples. My food generally is corn- 
meal, wheatmeal and oatmeal, cooked 
in various ways. I have many times 
seen statements similar to those I cite 
from the JOURNAL. Persons have tried 
to see how long they could exist with a 
breath of life in them, and in this man- 
ner become famous as fasters ; but who 
have tried to see how long they could 
live without drink? I made noeffort; 
did not suffer, but simply watched to 
see at what time my summer thirst: 
would cease on the approach of cold 
weather. I alwaysdrink when thirsty, 
and did I labor hard all through the 
winter I should be more or less thirsty; 
as it is, I am not thirsty. I use vegeta- 
bles temperately, but fruits and grains 
freely and eschew salt and condiments. 
I am 71 years old, and have hever drank 
tea, coffee nor any herb drink of any 


kind whatever. 
TIMOTHY WHEELER. 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


+o 
A RARE DRUG. 


Are you sick at the heart end discouraged, my 
man? 
Do you try to do more than you honestly can? 
Have you over-exerted your body and brain 
By plodding and striving with might and with 
main? i 
Take thou a phial 


Of Self-Denial ! 


Has dyspepsia claimed you for one of its own? 
Does neuralgia threaten your witsto dethrone? 
Isthere on your whole system a terrible drain ? 
Have you never a moment of treedom from 
pain? 
Turn your mind's dial 
Toward Self-Denial ! 


Are you nervous and restless and never at 
ease? 
Is your head all afire while your ankle joints 
freeze ? 
Does your spinal arrangement seem breaking 
in twain ? 
Do you feel just as though you were going 
insane? 
Give it a trial, 
This Self-Denial ! 
Good Housekeeping. 
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WHAT PASSES FOR BEAUTY. 

The ladies of Arabia stain their 
fingers and toes red and their lips 
blue. In Persia they paint a black 
Streak around their eyes and ornament 
their faces with representations of var- 
ious figures. 

The Japanese women adopt the singu- 
lar method of gilding their teeth, and 
those of the Indians paint them red. In 
some parts of India the pearl of the 
tooth must be died black before a woman 
can be beautiful. The Hottentot women 
paint the entire body in compartments 
of red and black. In Greenland the 

' women color their faces with blue and 
yellow, and frequently tattoo their 
bodies by saturating threads in soot, in- 
serting them beneath the skin and then 
drawing them through. 

In New Holland the women cut them- 
selves with shells, and, keeping the 
wounds open a longtime, form deep scars 
in the flesh; which they deem highly or- 
namental. Another singular mutilation 
is made among them, for, when in in- 
fancy, they take off the little finger of the 
left hand atthe second joint. In ancient 
Persia an aquiline nose was often 
thought worthy of the crown, but the 
Sumatran mother carefully flattens the 
nose of her daughter. 

The modern Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair. The Turks, on 
ihe contrary, are warm admirers of it, 
In China, small, round eyes are liked ; 
but the great beauty of a Chinese lady 
is in her feet. 

An African beauty must have small 
eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose and a 
skin beautifully black. In New Guinea 
the nose is perforated and a large piece 
of wood or bone inserted. On the north- 
west coast of Africa an incision more 
than two inches long is made in the 
lower lip and then filled with a wooden 
plug. 

American women compress their flg- 
ures into queer shapes! Well, we all 
know how it's donel—Jenness Miller's 
Monthly. 
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DaNGER IN FRUIT Cans—The demand 
for cheap fruit cans has led to their man- 
ufacture from tin heavily alloyed with 
cheaper metals, such as lead, etc. The 
result is that such fruit as tomatoes, 
berries, etc., containing a large propor- 
tion of acid, when put in such cans may 
become contaminated with the products 
of chemical reaction. This circumstance 
explains many of the incidents of poi- 
soning from canned fruits, potted meats, 
etc., noticed frequently in the news- 
papers. People will do well to pay a 
good price for their canned goods, thus 
securing asuperior quality of ware, and 
use only those packages that have been 
recently put up. What would be stil} 
better would be to avoid the tin alto- 
gether, and use nothing but the glass 
packed. 
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NEVER SAY " DIE!" 


WHEN misfortune attends you let this be your 
cry: 
Never say " Die!” Never say “ Die" 
Nothing comes without energy, patience and 
pluck; 
Do not stay inthe mud and you'll never get 
stuck, 
Trusting more to yourself than to chance or 
good luck: 
Never say " Die!’ Never say " Die!” 
Don't say " Wait a minute!" but at once say 
" DHL try? 
Never say "Die" Never say '' Die!” 
Put your hands to the plow-shafts and do not 
look back, 
Better wear out than rust, though you earn 
not a pack, 
They will yet call you “Mr.” who now dub 
you “ Jack!" 
Never say “ Die!’ Never say " Die!" 
Don't imagine when sick that you'll certainly 
die; 
Never say ‘‘ Die!’ Never say '' Die?" 
Take a rest and be still, it will do you more 
good 
Than dosing your stomach with physic and 
food; 
Nature’s laws are the best, and should be un- 
derstood: 


Never say ‘‘ Die!” Never say “Die ", 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 


Appearance of the Modern 
€Greek.—In Harper's Magazine, Con- 


stance Fenimore Woolson, writing on: 


Greece and the Greeks, says: ‘‘ Greece, a8 
she stands, is as near a republic as a coun- 
try with a sovereign can be: suffrage is 
universal; there is no ariatocracy ; there 
are no hereditary titles, no entailed estates ; 
the liberty of the press is untram melled ; 
education is free. Everywhere the people 
are ardently patriotic ; they are actively, 
and, one may almost say dangerously, inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to the 
political condition of their country. This 
interest is quickened by their acute intel- 
lects. I have never seen faces more sharply 
intellegent than those of the Greek men of 
to-day. I speak of men who have had some 
advantages in the way of education. But 
as all are intensely eager to obtain these 
advantages, and as schools are now numer- 
ous, education to a certain extent is widely 
diffused. The men are, as a general rule, 
handsome. But they are not in the least 
after the manner of the Greek God, as he 
exists in art and fiction. This model has 
an ideal height and strength, massive shoul- 
ders, a statuesque head, with closely curling 
hair and an unruflled repose. The actual 
Greek possesses a meagre frame, a thin 
face, with high cheek bones, а dry, dark 
complexion, straight hair, small eyes, and, 
as for repose, he has never heard of it; he is 
overwhelmingly, never.endingly restless. 
With this enumeration my statement that 
he is handsome may not appear to accord. 
Nevertheless, he is & good looking fellow; 
his spare form is often tall; the quickly 
turning eyes are wonderfully brilliant, the 
dark face is lighted by the gleam of white 
teeth, the gait is very graceful, the step 
light. "The Albanian costume, wbich was 
adopted after the revolution as the national 
dress for the whole country, is amazing. 
We have all seen it in paintings and photo- 
graphs, where it is picturesque. But when 
you meet it in the streets every day, when 
you see the wearer of it engaged in cooking 
his dinner, in cleaning fish, in drivingacart, 
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in carrying в hod, or hanging out clothes 
on a line, then it becomes perfectly fantas- 
tic. This costume seems a bravado in 
whimsicality. It consists of a cap with a 
long tassel, a full white shirt, an embroi- 
dered jacket with open sleeves, a tight gir- 
dle, the white kilt or fustanilla, long leg- 
gings, with bright colored carters, and 
usually shoes with turned up toes. Thegen- 
eral impression given is of men striding 
about in short, white ballet petticoats. In 
spite of theseskirts the Greeks have 83 mar- 
tial an air as possible. An old Greek who is 
vain, and they are all vain, is even a fierce- 
looking figure. All the men have small 
waists, and are proud of them. Tueir belts 
are drawn as tightly as those of young 
girls in other countries. From this girdle 
or from the embroidered pouch below it 
comes а gleam, which means probably a pis- 
tol, though sometimes it is only the long, 
narrow inkhorn of brass or silver. The 
Greek men are vain, and with cause; if 
the women are vain, it must be without it ; 
we did not see a single handsome face 
among them. It was not that we merely 
failed to find the beautiful low forehead, 
full temple, straight nose and small head of 
classic days; we could not discover any 
marked type, good or. bad; the features 
were those that pass unnoticed every where. 
I speak of course, generally, and from a 
superficial observation, for I saw only the 
people one meets in the streets, in’ the 
churches, їп] the fields, = olive groves 
and vineyards, on the steamera and at the 
house doors. But after noting this popu- 
lation fortwo weeks and more, the result re- 
mained the same—the men who came under 
our notice were handsome, and the women 
were not.” 


Customs of the Shuswaps.— 
** Among the customs of the Shuswap peo- 
ple of British Columbia, recorded by Mr. 
George M. Dawson, is one from primitive 
times, by which in the case of aman dying, 
and leaving behind him a widow or widows, 
his brother next in seniority took the widow 
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to wife. Theright of a man to the widow 
of his deceased brother was considered asin- 
contestable as that to his own wifeor wives, 
and the woman had equally a claim to 
receive from him the duty of a husband. 
The proper name of & man was changed 
from time to time during his life, when he 
would assume the name of some kinsman. 
Young men on reaching manhood were 
accustomed to separate themselves and 
go away alone into some solitary part of 
the country, where they would often re- 
main forthreeorfour months. They might 
hunt or trap, but must avoid contact with 
other people, and keep away from habita- 
tion. Occasionally a young man, thus en- 
gaged, would clear a course in the woods 
or arrange bars for running or jumping, 
and thus endeavor to increase his strength 
or endurance. They also meditated and 
dreamed dreams till each discovered his 
particular guardian spirit. Young women 
at the time of reaching maturity, and there- 
after at recurrent periods, were accustomed 
to wander forth alone after dark for con- 
siderable distances, breaking small branches 
from the trees as they went, and scat- 
tering them about or suspending them upon 
the limbs of other trees. Young fir trees, 
& few feet in height, were thus often split 
and torn apart for several feet, or the 
branches or growing tops were tied in 
knots. This custom still prevails, and the 
tokens of it may often be observed near 
Indian camps. No explanation of its 
meaning can be offered. An Indian who 
invited another to go hunting with him, 
gave to his friend the first deer, if several 
were killed. If but one was killed, it was 
divided, but the skin belonged to the friend 
in any case. If a man was hunting beyond 
the border of the recognized territory of 
his people, and one of the men holding 
claims to the region upon which he had 
thus trespassed heard him shoot, the owner 
of the locality would nead for the place, 
and on arriving there would expect to 
be feasted on the game obtained by the 
hunter."— Popular Science Monthly. 


Science in Spiritual Phe- 
nomena.—Prof. James very justly re- 
marks in the Forum that “orthodoxy is 
almost as much a matter of authority in 
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science as it 18 in the church," and he adds 
"If Messrs. Helmholtz, Huxley, Pasteur 
and Edison weresimultaneously to announce 
themselves as converts to clairvoyance, 
thought-transference and ghosts, who can 
doubt that there would bea prompt popular 
stampede in that direction?” Prof. James, 
who abandoned medicine some years ago 
to teach philosophy at Harvard, and whose 
achievements in science and literature have 
won for him a well-earned reputation, is 
willing to incur the criticism of scientific 
students and the incredulity of the public: 
by declaring that there is scieutfic value 
attached to the investigations of ghost. 
stories and apparations from the unseep 
world; and he maintains that there are 
things which not only admit of scientific 
treatment, but positively call for it, in the 
large group of phenomena that the Physi- 
cal Society has gathered by circulars. 
throughout the world. He speaks of things 
that he confesses have broken down for his 
own mind the limite of the admitted order 
of nature, and he says that science, so far 
ав it denies such exceptional cases, ‘lies 
prostrate in the dust for me." He goes 
furthur than this, and declares that ‘(ће 
most urgent intellectual need is that science 
be built up again in а form in which such 
facte shall have place." As may well be 
inferred, the facts about apparations and 
seances and supposed communication with 
the dead are no less interesting—indeed, 
are rather more interesting—in the handling 
of a man of scientific training than as parts 
of mere entertaining llterature. 

Early in the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research, large groups of won- 
derful performances supposed to be of 
spirits, were discovered to be simply frauds. 
It was discovered, too, that other large 
groups were nothing but the phenomena 
discerned by persons of unusual nervous 
organization, which were sufficiently ex. 
plained on purely physical grounds; but 
after all the humbugs have been exposed, 
and all the purely physical ''freaks" ex- 
plained, tbere remain groups of phenomena 
of which there is, as yet, no satisfactory 
sclentific explanation. Prof. James has 
gone over all the principal experiments that 
have been made by distinguished members 
of the society, both in England and in the 
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United States, and has summarized the long 
step that has been made toward & proper 
study of spiritual phenomena. And this 
general article is one of the most instruc- 
tive and valuable scientific treatments that 
has been made of so large a number of facts 
of this particularly interesting kind. 


A Valuable Invention—Burnt- 
in Photography on Glass.—It is 
safe to assume that the art of glass-staining 
and decoration will soon be revolutionized 
by theinvention of Mr. Geo. G. Rockwood, 
the New York photographer. Transparent 
pictures on glass have long been made by 
photography, and are among the most 
beautiful and useful products of tbat really 
wonderful art, but in the strong light in 
which they necessarily are hung to develop 
their charm they sooner or later fade, or 
cleave from the glass and ‘‘ Like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wrack behind." 

For many years Mr. Rockwood has been 
desirous of securing pictures of this class in 
a permanent form, and at last has secured a 
pigment which can be ‘ sensitized” and 
printed upon translucent or transparent 
glass and burned in. Thepictures have all 
the softness and charm of the best style of 
photograph, yet are melted into the surface 
of the glass and are absolutely permanent. 
The pictures are perfect in themselves; but 
when one imagines the combination of the 
beautiful colors imparted by skilled artists 
in the present art of glass decoration, the 
results will be invaluable. 

Mr. Rockwood has reproduced many 
classic subjects in colors for window pur- 
poses at a small fraction of the cost of hand 
painting, and of course with photographic 
fidelity. The inventor has applied for a 
patent both on the process and the product. 


Symbolie Plates Found in the 
Peat-bogs of Jutinnd.—' The peat- 
bogs, of Jutland, Denmark, have been yield- 
ing some very remarkable symbolic records 
in the shape of plates of silver, hammered 
out with figures of men, women and 
animals. The eye-holes of the figures are 
now empty, but bad evidently been filled 
with glass. One of the plates, which is 
nearly seventeen inches long, shows war- 
riors with helmets ‘and other ornaments. 
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One figure is a god with a whee) at his 
side, and on another are two elephants. A 
third shows & horned god in a sitting pos- 
ture with his legs crossed orientalwise. All 
these have apparently nothing to do with 
northern mythology, as was first supposed. 
The whole find has now reached the Dan- 
ish National Museum, and we see that 
these pieces belong to the godlore of the 
Gallic peoples. The god with the wheel, 
for instance, is the Gallic sun-god. Tre 
whole is the work of a Gallic artist at tbat 
early period, when the Roman and Gallic 
peoples first came in contact. Allowing 
time for these things to wander so far 
North, the date would seem to be, as re- 
gards Denmark, the first country before 
Christ. Other things belonging to this 
Gallic group have been found previously ip 
this country. The total weight of precious 
metal hitherto exhumed is about tw 

Danish rounds.” — American Antiqua - 


The Dwarfs of Africa.--—'It was 
long supposed that the story of Herodotus 
about the pigmies of Africa was mythical, 
but within the past twenty years abundant 
evidence has accumulated of the existence 
of a number of tribes of curious little folks 
in equatorial Africa. The chief among 
these tribes are the Akka, whom Schwein- 
furth found northwest of Albert Nyassa ;: 
the Obongo, discovered by Du Chaillu in. 
west Africa, southwest of Gaboon ; and the 
Batwa, south of Congo. These little people 
range in height from four feet two inches 
to about four feet eight inches. They are 
intellectually as well as physically inferior 
to other tribes of Africa. They are, per- 
haps, nearer the brutal kingdom than any 
other human beings. The Obongo, for ia- 
stance, wear no semblance of clothing, make: 
no huts except to bend over and fasten to 
the ground the tops ої three or four young 
trees, which they cover with leaves, possi ss- 
no arts except the making of bows and 
arrows, and do not till the soi]. They live 
on the smaller game of the forest and on 
nuts and berries. They regard the leopard, 
which now and then makes a meal of one of’ 
them, as their deadliest enemy. "They live 
only a few days or weeks in a place. When 
Schweinfurth first met the Akka dwarfs, he 
found himself surrounded by what he sup-- 
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posed was a crowd of impudent boys. ThereD 


were several hundred of them, and he soon 
found that they were veritable dwarfs, and 
that their tribe probably nur bered several 
thousand souls. One of these dwarfs was 
taken to Italy a few years ago, was taught 
to read and excited much interest among 
scientific men. There are other tribes of 
dwarfs in Abyssinia and also in Somaliland. 
It is believed that all these people, includ- 
ing the Bushmen of South Africa, are the 
remnanis of an aboriginal population that 
ів now becoming extinct. In the migra- 
tions and subjugations that have been in 
progress for many centuries among power- 
ful tribes, the dwarf tribe of Africa has been 
scattered and its isolated fragments are still 
found in widely separated parts of the con- 
tinent."—TAhe Journal of Man. 


Disease Among Negroes.— “From 
an analysis of the cases of 430,466, negro 
patients treated by the medical department 
of the American Bureau of Refugees from 
1835 to 1872, Dr. Reyburn, late surgeon 
United States Volunteers, draws certain 
conclusions as to the proclivity of the Afri- 
can race to particular types of disease. A 
basis of comparison between the pathologi- 
cal tendencies of the white people and 
negroes respectively, is afforded by 22,053 
cases of disease in white patients treated 
during the same period. Among the negroes 
there were 152,141 cases of remittent and 
intermittent fever, and Dr. Reyburn thinks 
there is no difference as regards susceptibil- 
ity to these fevers between the white and 
the colored population of the Southern 
States. The statistics further show that the 
statements commonly made concerning the 
extreme liability of negroes to scrofulous 
disease and pulmonary tuberculosis rest on 
no solid foundation. The deaths from 
typhoid fever among the negroes amounted 
to 25 per cent. of the cases treated, this high 
mortality being dependent on the frequency 
of severe intestinal lesions. The death rate 
from diarrhea and dysentery was also higb, 
owing, according to Dr. Reyburn, to the 
ignorance of hygienic laws which prevails 
among the colored people. The negro freed- 
man and the white refugee alike fell victims 
to epidemic cholera, one-half of the patients 
dying under every variety of treatment. 
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lirium tremens was of very rare occur- 
rence among the negroes, a circumstance 
which D. Reyburn attributes to ‘the want 
of development of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres.’ ‘Alcoholism,’ he says, ‘is, in 
the negro, more apt to lead to epileptic con- 
vulsions or mania than to delirium tremens. 
Dr. Reyburn concludes that the negro has 
not the same power of resistance to acute 
inflammations, such as pneumonia, as the 
Caucasian, and does not recover from pro- 
tracted and exbausting illness, sucb as 
typhoid fever, so well as the latter. On the 
other hand, the negro haa greater reparative 
power after injuries and surgical operations 
than the white man, in this resembling the 
dark race in Asia and elsewhere,' "— The 
British Medical Journal. 


Ainu Customs.—When the Ainu 
meet they rub their bands together in a pe- 
culiar manner, invoking blessings upon 
each other the while, and may continue 
this procedure for a considerable time. 
They then stroke their beards, making a 
curious rumbling sound in the throat, and 
again rub their fingers and palms together, 
after which the beard is once more stroked, 
and the business of the interview begins. 
d'he women behave in a still more curious 
manner. They do not saiute their own sex 
at all, but are extremely respectful to the 
men, covering their eyes and looking down 
on the ground when they pass a male ac- 
quaintance. or even a male stranger. 

On entering a hut were a man is, a wo- 
man first of all removes her head-dress, and 
hangs it on her left arm. She then brushes 
back her front hair and covers her. mouth 
with her right hand. Allthisis preliminary. 
When she sees that the man deigns to look . 
at her, she draws the right index finger 
across the left palm, up the left arm to the 
shoulder, thence across the face beneaththe 
nose, and so round backward behind the 
ears. 

When Ainu, especially Ainu women, meet 
after a separation that has lasted some 
time, they have a pretty way of telling each 
other their experiences in & sort of chant, 
and in the pleasant sound of their singularly 
sweet voices one forgets their wild and un- 
kempt looks. The Japanese women are 
equally remarkable for the sweetness of 
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their voices, but have the advantage over 
their Ainu sisters of delicate and dainty 
ways, the charm of which the most 
stolid globe-trotter is constrained to own. 
If the women of Ainu moshiri, as the 
Ainu call their land, are the drudges of 
the men in their youth and middle age; 
their opportunity for revenge comes with 


the lapse of years. The curses of an 
angry old woman excite the utmost terror 
in the bravest bcar-hunter. He flies panic- 
struck from such names as shunuma-ash 
(mangy deer), ton-toneppo (bald-pated 
boar), or, worst of all, rai-guzu (corpse), 
or mao-guru (Godless fellow).— Saturday 
Review. 


NEW YORK; 
November, 1892. 


AN ARITHMETICAL WONDER, 

ANOTHER ''freak" in the develop- 
mentof thefunctional centre of Number 
has appeared to astonish society. This 
time an account of it comes to us from a 
very high source. 

A report has been presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences by the 
committee which had been appointed 
to examine Jacques Inaudi, the new 
“lightning 
nothing, it isstated, unusual in Inaudi's 
appearance or cerebral development, so 
far as they have noted. For instance, 
he has no special memory for dates or 
events; he can not repeat after a brief 
lapse of time prose or verse which he has 
learned by heart, nor can he under- 
stand how anyone can play a game of 
chess without keeping an eye on the 
board. Oddly enough, too, Inaudi has 
little memory for figures which he has 
read. ‘‘I hear the numbers,” he re- 


calculator.” There із 
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marked, ‘‘and it is through the ear 
that they fix themselves in my brain "— 
in fact, his memory is mainly brought 
into play through the ear. If he be 
asked to repeat a few rows of figures 
which have been shown to him, on 
paper, he generally breaks down, but he 
has correctly remembered as many as 
four hundred figures two hours after the 
list has been read out to him. He 
dreams often, but only of figures, and 
Dr. Charcot says he actually solves p: o- 
blems during his sleep. He multiplies 
and subtracts invariably from left to 
right, beginning with the big numbers. 
Far from falling off Inaudi has steadily 
gained ground during the past few years. 
He undertakes calculations on a larger 
scale than he did formerly, ana solves 
more elaborate problems, This ''light- 
ning calculator” was born at Onorato, in 
Piedmont, in 1867, and at the age of six 
he was employed in looking after sheep 
in the mountains. Although he had not 
been taught to read or write, he amused 
himself with complicated sums at that 
early age, and thus attracted notice to 
his singular talent, 

We are quite willing to risk the asser- 
tion that the head of this young man is 
strikingly fullin the region allotted to 
the organ of Number, and probably wide 
in the temples. The peculiarity of his 
memory, its retentiveness being depen- 
dent mainly upon hearing, shows that 
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the auditory word centres are more 
active than the visual centre, so far, at 
least, as concernsthe relation of memory 
to his calculating aptitude. 

Generally these cases of extraordinary 
talent or gift by native endowment in 
some special direction show peculiarities 
of mental impression that distinguish 
them from the average organization. 
Judson, Morphy the famous chess 
player, Blind Tom the pianist, are 
illustrations. We should be pleased to 
receive a good photographic likeness of 
Inaudi from any European reader of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL, that a comparison may 
be made of his brain development with 
that of other calculating prodigies. 


TENNYSON DEAD. 


MERICA has just lost her Whittier, 

and Alfred Tennyson, the poet 

of England's Victorian age, of nearly 
like age with our Whittier, has gone to 
join the ranks of those immortal bard8 
that have passed from earth. He had 
ventured before the arbiters of literature 
in the guise of poet sixty years or more 
ago, when but a college student, and 
notwithstanding at that time there 
were such giants as Campbell, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Rogers, Moore and Keats, living or re- 
cently dead, whose powerful numbers 
rang inall cultivated ears, a cordial wel- 
come was given to the youthful knight 
of the pen. Doubtless this encourage- 
ment had much to do with the later 
rapid development of the sensitive 
young versifier. When a few years later 
his second little fascicle of ‘‘Poems” 
appeared with ''The Lady of Shal- 
ett,” '*Lotus Eaters,” ‘‘The Miller's 
Dauzhter," and the ‘“ Palace of Art,” 
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etc., the promise of a worthy successor 
to those we have named seemed to be 
made good. But it would appear that 
Tennyson was not of that industricus 
and ambitious temper that follows 
closely in the path of successes made 
with other challenges of public admira- 
tion, for years passed ere hecame out with 
new work; but when “Dora,” ‘‘ Love 
and Duty,” ‘‘ Morte d'Arthur,” ‘‘Locks- 
ley Hall" burst upon a surprised, 
poetry-loving world, his place in the 
front rank of living authors was pro- 
nounced as most worthily acquired. It 
was in 1850 that his “ In Memoriam," 
regarded by very many as his greatest 
work, was published, although to our 
mind the ‘‘Idylls,” taken asa whole, 
claims the first place among his crea- 
tions, 

Alfred Tennyson was born August 6, 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Lincoln- 
shire, England. He was the fourth of 
twelve children, born to George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby par- 
ish. His early education was carefully 
superintended by his father, a man of 
considerable literary culture. His col- 
lege training was associated with such ` 
men as Thackeray, French, Alford 
Kinglake, and others who have obtained 
good places in the world’s estimation. 
Leaving Cambridge before graduating 
he gave himself to a quiet, contempla- 
tive life, with the society of a very few 
friends to impart some variety to it. 
What he was considering and the man- 
ner of his thought his poetry reflected, 
and with his age an evolution of faculty 
remarkable for power and individuality 
in its expression was impressed upon 
his verse. 

There is a lyric quality in his lines 
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that is unsurpassed by any other writer 
of his age, while the strength, clearness 
aud felicity of the diction are also re- 
markable. In finish and polish his 
verse, especially that of his productive 
years, has been the delight of his critics, 
and the model of a throng of imitators. 
Any one with but а slight disposition 
for melody must be impressed by the 
‘sweetness and beauty of those master- 
pieces of song: ‘Sweet and Low," 
*'The Splendor Falls,” ‘‘Home They 
Brought Her Warrior Dead,” and 
others that occur in his second edition 
-of *‘The Princess." 

The elevation of masterly capability 
that Tennyson exhibited in his work as 
early as 1850 was maintained until 1864, 
which marked the transition of his 
muse ; for from that time, although but 
fifty-five, and unlike his great con- 
‘temporary Browning, his productive 
‘powers began to decline. And, as if 
cognizant of the tendency,the poet gave 
to the still expectant world but rarely 
any fruit of his pen. What did appear 
in the character for the most part of 
‘Laureate to the Crown, indicated grow- 
ing peculiarities and mannerisms that 
-detracted from the old perfection of his 
expression. In 1880 he published a 
volume of poems and also in 1885. 
'Some of the pieces are certainly fine, 
but the work, as a whole,of his advanc- 
‘ing years is regarded as disappointing 
by the reviewers, although it should be 
admitted, we think, that such lyrics as 
“The Wreck," and ''Despair," and 
certain later ballads, have almost the 
‘perfection of earlier poems. 

One great and valuable property of 
this poet’s work is its lofty tone, and 
moral spirit. This has been claimed bya 
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prominent American critic, Mr. Winter, 
asa leading cause in the decline of his 
popularity with the reading public of 
the present day. 

“The distinctly sensuous tone of the 
later English poetry contrasts too 
sharply with Tennyson’s pure and al- 
most austere genius not to rouse in ad- 
mirers of the new school feelings toward 
the venerable poet's work approaching 
hostility. In effect his poetry condemns 
that which they prefer. Where he puts 
Duty foremost they put Pleasure. The 
sincere religious character of his mind 
shames the vacillating agnosticism 
which renders their theories and prac- 
tice alike more and more materialistic. 
In this he may be said to have out- 
lived the capabilities of his age for ap- 
preciating him; but from those who 
have studied and loved him the belief 
can not be taken that no poet's fame 
rests upon a surer foundation, and that 
Tennyson will be an honor and an orna- 
ment to English literature so long as 
the language-endures in which he has 
expressed himself. 

—_- 0 
THE COLUMBUS FOURTH CEN. 
TENNIAL. 

ALL New York is astir with excite- 
ment at this writing. The occasion, 
we need not say, is the celebration of 
the Columbus era of discovery. Every- 
where in the country there are expres- 
sions of enthusiasm, with reference to 
some popular celebration of the fourth 
centenial of the landing of the zealous 
explorer upon an outlying island of the 
western hemisphere, but in New York 
City enthusiasm has reached the highest 
limit. For weeks preparations have 
been in progress for а series of parades, 
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Shows, decorations and illuminations 
that must exceed anything of a similar 
nature ever undertaken. The festivities 
occupying in an orderly progress sev- 
eral days, mark a spirit of interest in a 
class of popular demonsti aticns that is 
comparatively new, and is probably due 
in great part to the influence of the 
large foreign element in our citizenship. 
Over the water, among the French, 
Italians and Germans, festal days ard 
incidental occasions for popular enjcy- 
ment have for generations occupied a 
high prominence in their life, ard with 
the immigration frcm those nations 
their custcms in regard to sccial fes- 
tivity have been to a gocd degree im- 
ported, and are producing a deciced 
effect upon the fashions of our general 
community. We need but to point to 
the fact that within a few years holidays 
and memorial days have moie than 
doubled, and leave thei? sijnilicarce in 
relation to the moral and economic 


character of our people to the various 
observer. 


It is certainly proper that much ac- 
count should be made of the event that 
occurred in 1492. Not only is it to be 
considered as an incident in the record 
of maritime discovery, but in relation to 
many matters of the greatest commer- 
cial, social and moral importance to the 
world. It is an event that appeals to 
our national spirit especially, and we 
must confess our pleasure in observing 
the zeal that Americans have shown in 
their co-operation toward a successful 
accomplishment of the celebration. The 
proof is given in a very emphatic fash- 
ion that the commercial or money mak- 
ing craze, that has so often been laid to 
our charge, does not rule in the Ameri- 
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can metropolis, to the suppressing of 
the noble sentiments of respect for 
grand achievement, and of loyalty to 
national institutions. Our people will, 
we are confident, derive genuine and 
lasting benefit from this Columbian 
demonstration as an educational and 
moral influence, 


© 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. A. I. P. 


HE annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenolugy was held in the 
new hall of the Institute at three o'clock, 
Tuesday afternoon; October 18, In the 
absence of the president, Geo. McDon- 
ald, M. T. Richardson, the first vice- 
president, presided. After the reading 
of the minutes and the treasurer's re- 
port by Albert Turner, John W. Shull, 
chairman of the working committee, 
presented the following report : 

The Association met in acientific session, 
at 2:30 р. mM., October 17, 1892, in the halb 
of the Institute. In the absence of the 
presidentand vice-president, Mr. A. Turner, 
secretary, called Mr. J. W. Sbull, of Ohio, 
chairman of the working committee, to Ше: 
chair. 

The first paper presented was om 
“Insanity,” by Prof. Geo. Morris. Dr. Н. S. 
Drayton followed with an excellent 
address upon ‘‘ Temperamental Classifica- 
tion. The paper advocated the recogni- 
tion of all the factors which constitute 
Temperament; but that the simplicity of 
our modern threefold division was faulty in. 
not expressing the whole truth. He advo- 
cated a division of the Motive into osseous 
and muscular types, and a combination of 
older with the new terms, to express more- 
fully the combinations of physiological, 
anatomical and pathological conditions. 
Dr. Shultz ably supplemented him in the 
discussion that followed. The commom 
opinion acquiesced in the need of further 
division and a complete classification, but. 
there was much variety of view expressed 
in regard to the characteristics of the 
Motive temperament. 
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Dr. Drayton was followed by a paper from 
Dr. J. S. Capen, of Philadelphia, on the 
‘““Organ of Weight." Dr. Capen doubts 
the existence of such an organ, attributing 
its functions to the cerebellum, which he 
holds to be closely related to mucous co- 
ordination, which the physiologists have 
shown is necessary in feats of skill. 

Rev. Mr. Douglas, in discussing this 
paper, insisted that the intellectual side 
of Weight had been overlooked in the 
paper. 

Dr. Shultz spoke of the erroneous insin- 
uation of Dr. Capen, that Dr. Spurzheim 
knew little or nothing of the experiments 
that had been made on the cerebellum, and 
said that the phrenologists had examined 
the evidence given by Flourens and others, 
and found nothing specially definite in it as 
effecting their system. 

Dr. Drayton ably continued in the same 
line, showing that the cerebellum had not 
been fully demonstrated as coordinating 
motion. He insisted that we should accept 
the usual attribution of Weight in the 
frontal lobe, until its existence were con- 
troverted by better evidence, 

The meeting then adjourned to 7:45 Р. м. 


SEOOND 8EBSION. 


The Alumni Association met at 7:45, with 
J. W. Shull in the chair. 

A paper on ‘The Treatment of 
Criminals," submitted by W. M. F. Round, 
secretary of the New York Prison Reform 
Association, was read. It arraigned the 
present system of prison methods, and insis- 
ted that criminals are criminals because 
their crime pays, that they have a sane 
motive for crime, tbat in protecting society 
from them we must not merely seclude 
them for a period, but should bring all in. 
fluences to bear upon them to reform them, 
and call out their latent powers of will in 
a directionto make them good citizens after 
their sentence terminates. 

Some discussion followed, in which ex- 
ception was taken to a sentence, which 
seemed to deny the influence of heredity in 
the production of crime. With an explana- 
tion of Mr. Round's meaning, his view was 
more cordially received. 

A vote of thanks for the paper was passed 
on motion of Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, and 
ordered to be prepared and presented to 
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Mr. Round. The chair appointed Dr. 
Brandenburg to prepare the resolution. 

On motion of Mrs. Albert Bausch, a. 
resolution was passed, extending to the 
New York Prison Reform Association the 
cordial sympathy of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and pledging an active support in 
their efforts to reform the criminal, and the 
prison system. 

Mrs. Bausch was appointed to draft the 
resolution. 

A letter was read from the Rev. G. H. 
Greer, Cal., who was expected to present a. 
paper on '' Phrenology in the Schools and 
Colleges,” excusing his поп appearance. 
Mr. Turner here took opportunity to insist. 
on the importance of introducing the im- 
proved mental science into the schools. 

The next paper was ''Phrenology the 
Light of the World," in which Jas. McNeil, 
A.M., Hudson, N. Y., urged the pre- 
eminent value of Phrenology as means of 
human elevation. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
McNeil. 

By motion of the Rev. Mr. Douglas, a. 
resolution was passed, thanking the chair- 
man for his manner of rendering the- 
papers, and for his labor in securing such & 
measure of success in the meetings. 

J. W. B. 


A number of additions to the association 
by graduates of the present class and others- 
who were present, were made, and tbe fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
LM M. T. Richardson, President. ; Chas. 

. Cady, class of '85, first vice-president, 
and vice-presidents from the various classes- 
represented in the association as follows: 
N. Е. Douglass, class of '92, Mark Battee, 
class of'01, Geo. McDonald, class of '90, 
Mrs. J. F. Upton, class of '89, Wm. A. Cor- 
bion, class of '88, Miss M. Curley, class of 
'87, Miss M. L. Moran, class of '85, E. M. 
Lockard, class of '84, Samuel Grob, class of 
'81, Dr. К. E. Shultz, class of 76, L. E. 
Waterman, class of 70. Albert Turner, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. C. W. Bran- — 
denburg, Dr. R. E. Shultz and Albert Bausch 
Committee on Ways and Means. On motion: 
of Mr. M. E. Lockard, a committee of three: 
was appointed to solicit funds from the 
students of the Institute forsecuring it a. 
portans home, consisting of Chas. E. 

ady, John W. Shull aad Mrs. Mary T. 
Hayward, After discussing various matters- 
of importance to the Association, the Insti- 
tute and the cause of Phrenology, the meet-- 
ing adjourned. A. T. 
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ГЕ ff orrespondents 


QUESTIONS oF "GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYB write your full name and address plain- 
dy. If you use а pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage ts pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address 1 
4o the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 


Reapine ТЛЕРЕЕЕМОЕВ IN CHILDREN.— 
Quzsrior.— Would you please tell me 
through the PugeNCcLoaioíAL JouRNAL what 
mental deficiency or phrenological peculiar- 
ity it is that makes it so difficult for some 
children to learn to read? Ihave noticed 
this difficulty in some, while they were 
quite intelligent in other respects and quick 
to learn other lessons.—J. E. T. 

ANSWER.--Aside from the use of the optic 
nerve, silent reading is purely a mental 
process, an exercise of the intellectual 
organs situated in the forebrain, Therefore 
learning to read is to all children, perhaps, 
except those strongly of the mental tem- 
perament, a more or less disagreeable task, 
and inability to learn the art readily may be 
only apparent. Supposing, however, that 
a childreally can not learn to read with or- 
dinary ease, the difficulty will be found due 
to some deficiency in one or more of the 
following organs: Language, Form, Indi- 
viduality, Eventuality, Comparison, Local- 
ity, Constructivenesss, Order, the two first 
named being most important. 

The fact, too, must be recognized that in 
the early process of teaching children there 
is much that is arbitrary and unnatural. 
Thata child with fair brain development 
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but not specially quick temperament will 
not grasp the meaning of words from their 
spelling readily. Children differ in power 
to take in objects by vision or by sound, & 
fact that is not much understood by those 
out of the special field of nerve study. : 


Dr. RussELL T. Teart.--A. B.—Dr. Trall 
died about fifteen years ago at Florence, 
N. J., from an attack of pneumonia. Prof. 
O. 8. Fowler died in the Summer of 1888 
from heat exposure. His brother, Prof. L. 
N. Fowler, is living in good health in Lon- 
don, Eng., and is past eighty years of age. 


Are Deuas (Mepioinges) NoczssARY ?— 
Z B.—If all the hygienic appliances re- 
quired in the treatment of agiven case were 
at command with a skilled hygienic physi- 
cian to use them, we should say no. The 
existence of so many hygienic and water 
cure sanitariums in Europe and America, 
with a remarkable record of cures, is a 
demonstration, we think, of this. In de. 
fault, however, of natural remedies, recourse 
must be had to the chemist, and he, accord- 
ing to our thinking, does his part for the 
sick and suffering, by offering means for the 
alleviation of pain, and for the counteraction 
of a destructive process that may be going 
on in the organism, because of the presence 
of elements, chemical or organic, that are 
poisonous. The very long increasing list of 
modern prepsrations that are found on the 
shelves of pharmacists are chiefly of the anti- 
septic or analgesic (pain suppressive) char- 
acter. The most advanced treatment of 
malignant fevers involves the principle of 
antisepsis and good nursing; give a proper 
antidote to neutralize and check the devel- 
opment of the germs that have got into the 
body, and are making havoc in the vital 
centers, and so control the fever, and, 
meantime, give proper nourishment to sus- 
tain the nervous energy, and the result will 
usually be happy. Some years ago we 
studied upward of fifty cases of typhoid 
fever in a well-known New York hospital. 
Their treatment was of this nature. 

Even quinine, a moderate antiseptic in 
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its way, was not administered, but a later 
preparation from the phenyl group, in very 
small dosage. Sponging or bathing, and а 
simple diet completed the treatment, and 
the mortality was not five per cent. 


Apversus PuRENOLOGY—G. Н. M.—The 
attack you mention isa mere repetition of 
previous attacks. The writer goes over 
ground that other objectors or skeptics 
have postulated a hundred times,apparently 
oblivious that the points stated have been 
discussed and refuted a generation or two 
ago in the books and periodicals devoted to 
Phrenology. It is odd, even to grotesquerie 
in this special case, that the writer is ap- 
parently ignorant of the fact that most of 
his positions were shown to be untenable 
by an article published not long ago in the 
same newspaper which contains his com- 
munication. This ignorance or indifference 
to phrenological truth is characteristic of 
most of the set attacks on the system of 
Gall and Spurnheim that we meet to-day, 
and it is strange enough that writers of 
acknowledged scientific learning in other 
walks are found capable of the same ignor- 
ance, and they may show it in a really 
ludicrous fashion. They may not only 
misrepresent the teachings of the phren- 
ological system, but in their references to 
localized function they may greatly confuse 
faculties and organs, mixing intellectual 
with social or moral organs in a fashion 
utterly inconsistent with a serious examina- 
tion of the subject they have under fire. 
‘The error of these writers is the error of 
Hamilton, that they take their information 
concerning the subject of their attack from 
-sources already adverse, and permit their 
prejudice and dislike to contro! largely in 
their criticism. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 

The Other Man's Dog.—Ethics, 
that is to say mortality, reste in great part, 
if not entirely, upon a belief in man's being 
punished for wrong-doing, and as wrong- 
doing springs from wrong-thinking, ulti- 
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mately a man is bent like a tree to the pre- 
vailing wind by the prevailing doctrine of 
his mind. Almost any man may lie once or 
twice and yet escape the tortuous nature 
of the habitual liar, and probably steal or 
commit a murder aud yet be of a different 
nature from the habitual sinner in these 
lines. But even to yield once implies that 
the moral force is intermittent. Itis ава 
wind that blows strongly to-day and to- 
morrow is idle. Because the wind is mainly 
from one direction, the trees along & 
coast have a defined inclination, and the 
mora] vision shows that within him isa 
persistence of force enforcing morality. 

This may be religion of all grades; it 
may be purely ethical, but even ethics can 
not do without & code of rewards and 
punishments. The sensible man may say 
that he does not propose to burn out his 
stomach with whiskey, and this suffices, he 
may not even need this if his taste be not 
for spirits. 

All of us, however, have our special 
temptation, our sin, little or big, that we 
would fain condone, as Hudibras said: 

Compound with sina they are inclined to 

By damning those they have no mind to; 
and in most cases a thing is accounteda sin 
because it seems to bear with it a punish- 
ment not to be escaped. If the punishment 
could be escapad would it be cousidered a 
sin? I think, in most cases, we slowly 
awaken to a knowledge of what the actual 
results of our ordinary actions will be. We 
discover after a time that sloth, careless- 
ness in dress or the way we do our work 
hinder us in our path throughlife. We are 
not 80 certain that wealth would injure us, 
or the possession of this or that object we 
earnestly desire. Fame, for example, may 
bring annoyances fully reciprocating all it 
is worth, and the special prize we long for 
may be a whip to scourge us and not the 
pretty toy we imagine. 

Still it is desirable to be ambitious, and if 
we desire anything to seek honestly to 
obtainit. But it is noticeable that though 
to us any possession may seem most suit- 
able we regard its non-possession by our 
neighbor as a matter of little consequence. 
We need a fine house, pictures, servants, 
but why should we be so absorbed in such 
things? Even in the matter of dogs do we 
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regard our dog as quite different from 
another's dog, even when upon general 
principles we rather like dogs. 

Is this selfishness? Is ita fault of person- 
allty? Iconfess that Iam a little puzzled 
by it. Ought I to overcome my preference ? 
Ought I to envy my neighbor's possession ? 
Ought I to care for his dog equally with my 
own? If I were indifferent to dogs this 
were easy of accomplishment, but the very 
fact that I love my dog, and believe my dog 
loves me, likes my presence more than that 
of another, —this prevents my beingimpar- 
tial. Why, if it came to shooting dogs I 
would rather all my neighbors should be 
dogless than one hair of mine should be 
injured. 

This shows that love punishes itself for 
what one suffers by losing, and loss comes 
sooner or later; is the measure of the self- 
absorption of love. I say dogs, but it 
means all love. There isa penalty affixed. 
Well, we willingly pay it. Glve us love, 
we say, no matter at what cost. The wish 
is granted. and to how many with bitter 
tears in requition? C. A. BHAW. 


Evolution and Insanity.—In an 
article by Dr. R. M. Burke on the * Origin 
of Insanity," published in the Journal of 
Insanity, the following ideas are advanced : 
`t The human mind, including in that term, 
the intellect, moral nature, and senses, is 
made up of a large number of faculties done 
up, asit were, in bundles. Thus the intellect 
is one bundle, and in it we have conscious- 
ness, self-consciousness, perception, con- 
ception, comparison, judgment, imagi- 
nation, sense of humor, memory and во on. 
The moral nature is another bundle, and in 
it we have love, reverence, faith, fear, hope, 
hate. Sight is another, and the sense of 
hearing another bundle. The human mind 
is thus composed of groups of functions, 
having certain deflnite relations one to the 
other, just as the fauna and flora of any 
given country are composed of groups of 
organisms having certain definite relations, 
one to the other. The next step in the 
argument is to point out that as the human 
mind itself was not always in existence, but 
at some time or other was born and after- 
ward grew to what we seeit to-day, 80 each 
one of these numerous faculties of which it 
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is composed, came into existance at some 
time or other. And now comes the pivot 
fact upon which this thesis rests, namely, 
that the faculties in question are not all of 
the same age, but on the contrary, some of 
them are very old (millions of ages), some- 
very young (only a few thousand years), 
while others are of various ages between 
the extremes. How do we know this? 
Well, the length of time the race has been 
possessed of any given faculty may be esti- 
mated from various indications. In cases 
in which the birth of the faculty belongs to- 
comparatively recent times (as in the case 
of the color sense and the sense of frag- 
rance), philology and human records may 
assist materially in determining the age of 
its appearance ; but for the comparatively 
early appearing faculties, such as the initial 
intellect, self-consciousness, the sexual in- 
stinct or love of offspring, these means. 
necessarily and obviously fail us. We falb 
back then upon the two following tests : 
“1. The age at which the faculty in ques- 
tion appears in the individusl. 2. The 
more or less universality of the faculty im 
the members of the race. Theevolution of 
the individual is necessarily a repetition in 
8 condensed form of the evolution of the 
race. To illustrate: Self-consciousnees, 
which is the basic human faculty, appears 
in the average civilized man at the age of 
about three years, but consciousness of an 
external world is present in the individual 
man almost from birth, some three years, 
therefore, earlier than Self-consciousness, 
as simple conscicusness must have ap- 
peared in our ancestors very many million 
years before Self-consciousness. The color 
sense comes into existence gradually in the 
individual, it frequently being absent until 
maturity. The time at which it appears in 
the individual would indicate that its ap- 
pearance in the race was about a thousand 
generations ago. The moral nature is a 
lately acquired faculty, and the musical 
sense is a faculty in the act of appearing, 
not yet fully declared, as shown by the 
great number of individuals in whom it is 
entirely absent. The next link in the chain 
of argument follows: In any race the sta- 
bility of any faculty is in proportion to the 
age of the faculty in the race. Insanity is 
essentially the breaking down of mental 
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‘faculties, which are unstable chiefly because 
they are recent, and it rests, therefore, upon 
an evolution, which is modern and still in 
progress. An illustration of this is the com- 
parative absence of incanity among negroes. 
"The large percentage of insanity in America 
and Europe depends directly upon the 
rapid evolution in late milleniums of the 
mind of the Aryan people. Very few would 
claim that the negro mind was advancing at 
anything like the same rate. In conclu- 
sion I would sum up as follows: 1. All 
mental faculties arose, each in its time— and 
*hey are of all ages—many being quite 
modern. 2. The date of the birth of a fac- 
ulty in the race, may be judged by 
the time at which it appears in the irdi- 
vidual, and its more or less universality in the 
race. 8. The stability of a faculty in the 
individual depends upon its age in the race. 
4. Consequently the age whose evolution is 
the most rapid will have the most break- 
downs. б. Those functions in any given 
race, whose evolution is the most rapid, will 
be the most subject to breakdowns. 6. In 
the more progressive families of the Aryan 
race, the mental faculties have for some 
milleniums last past developed with great 
rapidity. 7. In this race, the large number 
of mental breakdowns, commonly called 
insanity, are due to the rapid and recent 
evolution of those faculties in that race." 

+o 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER, the first presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., is a beautiful 
white-haired woman, bright-eyed and vig- 
orous, though past her seventieth year. 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer has written several 
books, and always devotes her literary 
talent to some philanthropic or patriotic 
cause. She has few equals as a platform 
speaker, being terse, magnetic and humor- 
ous. 

Mme. San1-Carnot, wife of the President 
of France, is a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments and tact. She has the reputation of 
being the best read woman in France. She 
has four daughters, two of whom are mar- 
ried, and one son. 


MaTTHEW A., WiLLIAM A. and Duane A. 
Grant, triplets, live at Stunington, Conn. 
On Friday, September 23, they celebrated 
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their seventy-third birthday, each being in 
possession of his full mental розета іп addi- 
tion to being well and hearty on the physi- 
calside. Awhile since we published an 
account of three sisters (triplets) over 
seventy years of age, and supposed their 
case to be without parallel among our male 
contemporaries. The above fact shows our 
impression to have been incorrect, and that 
our male population is distinguished by a 
similar incident. 


Neat Dow, of Maine, the veteran in the 
temperance cause, is now 88 years of age. He 
has watched the operation of the Maine law 
for forty years, and testifies that three- 
fourths of the territory of that State is 
practically free from the taint of liquor, and 
that the people of Maine save yearly more 
than $24,000,000 which would otherwise 
have been expended in drink. Prohibition 
does prevent and protect, and we wonder 
that the people in other States do not profit 
by the bright example of Maine. 

€ 


WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true th yselt 
If thou the truth would teach." 


A FLIRTATION is a smile to-day, a cry to- 
morrow and a blush every day thereafter. 


Every condition afford us advantages for 
a heavenly life if we had but hearts to im- 
prove them.—Bazter. 


PLEASURE must first have the warrant that 
it is without sin; then, the measure, that is 
without excess.—H. G. Adams. 


THERE is always aright and a wrong way 
of doing a thing: one leads to success, the 
other to failure. 


THERE ів а transcendent power in exam- 
ple. We reform others unconsciously, 
when we walk uprightly.—Mme. Swetchine. 


ТновкЕ who pay their employees good 
wages are more truly philanthropists than 
those who cut wages and give largely to 
chapels for the poor. 


Horz spiritualizes the earth. Hope 
makes it always new ; and even in the 
earth's best and brightest aspect, hope 
shows it to be only the shadow of an in- 
finite bliss hereafter.—Nashaniel Haw-.. 
thorne. 
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Tug Bible, diamond.like, casts its 
ustre in every direction. Torch-like, the 


more it is shaken the more it shines. Herb- 
like, the more it is pressed, the sweeter the 
fragrance. 

Wovtp we codify the laws that should 
reign in households, and whose daily trans- 
gression annoys and mortifies us, and 
degrades our household life—we must learn 
to adorn every day with sacrifices. 


Every man expects in his own case to 
have ample time to get his worldly affairs 
in good shape before he dies, but no man 
ever has. Men hope to leave enough to 
keep their wives, but they leave it in such 
shape that the women lose half the threads 
in trying to get affairs untangled. 

— oe — —— 
MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


“I've lost m ris appetite," be cried, 
"Апа good dig estion crowned it." 
Alas !" a bungry tramp replied, 

“I sadly fear ve J found it.’ 

Mr. Hogan (after hammering on the door 
for five minutes)—'' Is it dead or alive ye 
are?" Mr. Grogan (within)—'' Nayther, I'm 
shlapin.” 

TzaAcHER—''In the sentence, * Тһе sick 
boy loves his medicine,’ what part of speech 
is 'loves?'" Johnny—''It's а lie, mum.” 

BuRGLAR—''Where do you keep your 
money?" Biggsby—‘t Er—it'sin the pocket 
of my wife's dress." Burglar (to the pal) 
—''Come on, Pete; we ain't no Stan- 
ley exploring expedition."—New York 
Herald, 

'" WmnaTs this card in your pocket, 
John?" asked his wife. ‘That? Ob, 
before I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it's my table of contents.” 


LrrrLE Dor—** I think summer is horrid,” 

Mamma—'' Dear me! Why?" 

Little Dot—‘' Just as soon as it gets warm 
enough to do anything it's too warm to do 
auything." 

IN the street car. Miss Figg (sotto voce) 
—'"'[sn't that Mr. Mudge in the corner? 
And justlook! He is giving up hisseat to 
that poor, ragged old woman! Isn't that 
lovely?"  Yabsley—'' His head is level. 
That's his washwoman.”’ 
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In this department we give short reviews of guèh 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with euch information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invitePpublishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can oor 
supply any of those noticed. 


~ 


Тнк РнүвістАХ HiwskLr- By D. W. Cathell, 
M. D. Tenth edition. 8 vo., pp. 848. Е. 
A. Davis’ Company, Philadelphia and 
London. 

As the author states, he has carefully re- 
vised and enlarged this last edition. We 
ugain express our appreciation of the raci- 
ness, practicability, cleanness and elevated 
tone of this volume, which occupiesa unique 
place in the physician's library. 

Writing of the value of a knowledge of 
men, the author says: ‘‘If you know a 
patient's ailments 80 well as to sit down and 
tell him and his friends exactly how he feels 
better than he can tell you, he will be apt 
to believe all you afterward say and do. 
Mind.reading, or the study of character, is 
part of your duty." The style of the book, 
however, impresses one with the idea that 
the author's knowledge of buman nature 
has been acquired from personal contact 
with people, and the necessity for adapting 
himself to their peculiarities and idiosyn- 
cracies, and that it would be broader and 
more profound had he been instructed in the 
teachings of Phrenology. Possibly he was. 

He does not seem to think that laws now 
being enaeted by several States, defining 
who may practice medicine, should extend 
the field for consultations so that it shall 
include all legal practitioners, for he ad- 
vises the beginner to be guided by the old 
code, and shun all but ‘‘regulars.” Per- 
haps in a/inal “final revision" he may 
change this, or the term “ regular " will be 
made to include all the legally qualified. 

Still, one could hardly expect him to show 
greater liberality than is evident on pages 
216-220, unless it was his desire to limit the 
circulation of his book to some peculiar 
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* * * * jt is only neces- 


schoo) or pathy: 

sary for the applicant to drop his distin- 
guishing creed or system, abandon the hos- 
tility to the profession, which it implies, 
and to allow ethical rules to govern his 
conduct; therefore, no conversion, no 
standard of orthodoxy, no surrender of * * 
unlimited freedom to practice as be chooses, 
is at all necessary * *" 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mrssaczs rRoM Mars. By the aid of the 
telescope plant. By Robert D. Braine. 
The Peerless series. Paper. Price, 50 

cents. J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 

The discussion of the markings on Mars 
that has occupied much space in the science 
of the past year has its reflection in this 
romantic book. The author makes his hero, 
by an extraordinary shipwreck, to be 
brought into a peculiar relation toMartian 
observation, and by the favor of a prieste:s 
of the Sun he learns many strange things of 
the doings in the red planet. He tells us a 
story that is not unlike in its manner that of 
Verne, and in its course points certain 
morals that he would doubtless have our 
economists and the guardians of public lib- 
erty take note of. 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE TEMPERANOE 
Cause. An address by the Rev. Thomas 
L. Paulson, D. D., National Temperance 
Soeiety and Publication House, New 
York. 


The stand taken by Mr. Paulson, who is 
a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is shown by the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘There is a rife notion that the 
Church must be concerned only to take 
care of her dogmas and rubrics, and in no 
way to meddle with other matters, however 
much they may tyrannize or damage men. 
The baccarat party by the Priace 
of Wales at Tranby Court and the brave in- 
vasion of pandemomium by Dr. Parkhurst 
have greatly helped to throw the Church’s 
light where it is likely to do good.” 


Postat Guip—E оғ New York. Cornelius 
Van Cott, Postmaster. United States Mail 
Guide Co., Gold street, New York. 
Contains much information of use to 
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business men and other patrons of the 
mail service. 


Romanog. A monthly magazine of com- 
piete stories. Romance Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

There are seventeen complete stories in 
this volume of ‘‘ Romance," which ought 
to be sufficient to amuse those awhile who 
wish to be amused. 


MaokEY's A В C Guine. Published weekly. 
New York. Unnecessary to say this is 
of especial interest to travelers by rail 
and water. 

——————9-9—9———— 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


ON THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL AND ITS 
VALUE IN DISEASE. 


HE American Medical Temperance 

Association, through the kind- 

of J. H. Kellogg, M.D., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., offers the following prizes : 


1st. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay ‘Оп the Physical Action of 
Alcohol, based on Original Research 
and Experiment." 

2d. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay ‘Оп the Non-Alcoholic Treat- 
ment of Disease." 

These essays must be sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee, Dr. Crothers, 
Hartford, Conn., on or before May 1, 
1893. They should be in type writing, 
with the author's name in a sealed en- 
velope, with motto to distinguish it. 
The report of the committee will be 
announced at the annual meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in June, 1893, and 
the successful essays read. 

These essays will bethe property of the 
Association, and will be published at 
the discretion of the committee. All 
essays are to be scientific, and without 
restrictions to length, and limited to 
physicians of this country. 

Address all inquiries to 

T. D. Скотневв, M.D., 
Secretary of Committee, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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TENNYSON AS A TEACHER. 


VERY age is, in a certain sense, a 
period of transition ; but cer- 
tainly that term may be applied with 
special propriety to the last half century. 
It opened with faith and hope, and per- 
haps some illusions of universal charity. 
It has proved a period of spiritual 
trouble, of flerce political strife, of great 
European wars. Ancient landmarks 
have been removed; spiritual beliefs 
have battled for their existence ; the old 
bases of morals have been threatened, if 
not sapped ; a new gospel of pessimism 
has been proclaimed ; the beast has as- 
serted itself in literature. The millen- 
nium ‘*‘ has not come this bout ;" we do 
not speak quiteso jauntily of ‘‘progress”; 
we are assured that society is about to 
be reconstructed; but apparently the 
bases have not yet been laid. And in 
the absence of an organizing faith much 
of our literature at the present day be- 
comes the literature of mere pastime, in 
the etymological sense of that word ; or 
the exhibition of some fragment. of 
human life viewed as a piece of mean- 
ingless adventure, adventure striking 
enough, passionate, pathetic, but ad- 
venture that exists, we know not why, 
and tends nowhiter, without a purpose 
oranaim. During this period of spir- 
itual trouble, moral difficulty, political 
contention, literary change, if not deca- 
dence and disintegration, Tennyson 
preserved a balance ; he wisely mediated 
between what is traditional and what is 
new; he demonstrated that a practicab 
modus vivendi in things spiritual can 
be at least provisionally maintained ; 
he avoided the madness of extremes. 
In matters of faith his was a liberalising 
influence; but from first to last “ће 
asserted the rights and prerogatives 
of the spirit. He was in genuine sym- 
pathy with the scientific movement of 
our time, but he never lost his head in 
the intoxication of scientificdiscovery ; 
he held that there are other methods of 
ascertaining truth than those of the cru- 
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cible or the scalpel. ''I have felt," 
counted with him for evidence as real 
as “І have seen." In politics he be- 
longed to the party of movement, but 
not to the party of revolution. Hegladly 
accepted change, but he wouid build 
the new upon the bases of the old ; like 
Bacon he would make thesupreme inno- 
vator, Time, our model, which innovates 
by degrees. Thefreedom which he loved 
and desired is to be won through order. 
* * Inart Tennysonsaw as clearly as 
any writer the picturesque and passion- 
ate aspects of life; but he saw also their 
moral and spiritual significance, Any 
one who pleases may assert that Tenny- 
son’s attitude during this long season of 
perplexity has been an attitude of com- 
promise, that his position is logically un- 
tenable. But the logic of life is sometimes 
too subtle for the logic of the schools, and 
what is called an attitude of compromise 
often results from a fuller recognition of 
the facts of a case than is possessed by 
those who refuse a compromise, and 
from an instinctive adaptation of the 
mind to meet the facts. It may not be 
possible to remain where Tennyson, as 
a teacher, took his stand ; he himself, 
if ever any man, recognized the law of 
a widening human thought. But it 
was much to direct men to what I have 
called a provisional modus vivendi in 
things of the soul. Those who have 
learned Tennyson's lessons can neither 
be obstructives nor destructives; they 
will desire to conserve all that is pre- 
cious in the past by carrying it—per- 
haps in altered forms and with renewed 
vitality--into the life of the future. They 
will stand upon the old ways, and look 
forward with hope to the path that lies 
beforethem. "They will not shrink from 
the reproach of compromise, but will 
ever be ready for new and wiser com- 
promises. They will be well assured 
that there is a logic in sanity superior in 
relative force to the wild logic of ex- 
tremes. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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FURTHER VIEWS OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


HE dedication ceremonies of the 
Columbian Exposition took 
place, asannounced, on October 21, and 
were attended with parades and festivi- 
ties of a very notablesort. Chicago has 
reason to consider the day as one of the 
most memorable in her existence. It 
may betermed a counterpart of the great 
parade day, December 12, in New York 
city, where it is estimated 1,000,000 
people assembled in the streets to wit- 
ness or take part in the celebration of 
the Columbian discovery. In the col- 
ossal building devoted to manufactures 
and the liberal arts, the most extensive 
of the wonderful group on the lake, & 
great throng assembled to listen to 
addresses from the lips of tbe eminent 
men who had been invited to grace the 
occasion. 

Altogether, it was a fitting prelude to 
the later development of the undertak- 
ing, and a demonstration of the energy 
of the management. So much of the 
gigantic work has been accomplished 
that the readiness of the Exposition for 
visitors at the appointed time next 
Spring appears to be now assured, and 
we trust no serious obstacle will inter- 
fere with its success. 

Continuing our series of illustrations 
showing the more notable buildings, we 
present two in this number, viz., the 
electrical and that designed for the 
department of fisheries. It is becoming 
in this place to express our indebtedness 
to the gentlemen in Chicago who are 
engaged in carrying on the practical 
work of the Exposition for the excellent 
engravings that we have used in the ar- 
ticles devoted to that affair. 

The Electrical Building, which will 
contain, perhaps, the most novel and 
brilliant exhibits in the whole Exposi- 
tion, is 845 feet wide and 700 feet long, 
the major axis running north and south. 
The south front is on the great Quad- 
rangle or Court; the north front faces 
the lagoon; the east front is opposite 
the Manufactures Building, and the 
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west faces the Mines Building. (See de- 
sign in October No.). 

The general scheme of the plan is 
based upon a longitudinal nave, 115 feet 
wide and 114 feet high, crossed in the 
middle by a transept of the same width 
and height. The nave and the transept 
have a pitched roof, with a range of 
skylights at the bottom of the pitch, and 
clearstory windows. The rest of the 
building is covered with a flat roof, 
averaging 62 feet in height, and pro- 
vided with skylights. 

The second story is composed of a 
series of galleries connected across the 
nave by two bridges, with access by four 
grand staircases. The area of the galler- 
ies in the second story is 118,546 square 
feet, or 2.7 acres. The exterior walls 
of this building are composed of a con- 
tinuous Corinthian order of pilasters, 
3 feet 6 inches wide and 42 feet high, 
supporting a full entablature, and rest- 
ing upon a stylobate 8 feet 6 inches. 
The total height of the walls from the 
grade outside is 68 feet 6 inches. At 
each of the four corners of the building 
there is a pavilion, above which rises a 
light open spire or tower 169 feet high. 
Intermediate between these corner 
pavilions and the central pavilions on 
the east and west sides, there is a subor- 
dinate pavilion bearing a low square 
dome upon an open lantern. 

The Electricity Building has an open 
portico extending along the whole of 
the south fagade, the lower or Ionic 
order forming an open screen in front 
ofit. The various subordinate pavilions 
are treated with windows and balconies. 
The details of the exterior orders are 
richly decorated, and the pediments, 
friezes, panels and spandrels have re- 
ceived a decoration of figures in relief, 
with architectural motifs, the general 
tendency of which is to illustrate the 
purposes of the building. The appear- 
ance of the exterior is that of marble, 
but the wallsof the hemicycle and of the 
various porticoes and loggia are highly 
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enriched with color, the pilasters in large central structure with two smaller 
these places being decorated with scag- polygonal buildings connected with it 
liola, and the capitals with metallic on either end by arcades. The extreme 
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effects in bronze ^ The estimated cost of length of thezbuilding is 1,100 feet and 
the structure is $375,000. the width 200 feet. It is located to the 
. The Fisheries Building embraces a northward of the United States Govern- 
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ment Building. In the central portion 
is the general Fisheries exhibit. In one 
of the polygonal buildings is the Ang- 
ling exhibit and intheotherthe Aquaria. 
The exterior of the building is Spanish- 
Romanesque, which contrasts agreeably 
in appearance with that of the other 
buildings. 

To the close observer the exterior of 
the building can not fail to be exceed- 
ingly interesting, for the architect, Mr. 
H. I. Cobb, exerted all his ingenuity in 
arranging innumerable forms of capi- 
tals, modillions, brackets, cornices and 
other ornamental details, using only 
fish and other sea forms for his motif of 
design. The roof of the building is of 
old Spanish tile, and the side walls of 
pleasing color. Thecost is about $200,000. 

In the center of the polygonal build- 
ing is a rotunda 60 feet in diameter, 
in the middle of which is a basin or 
pond 26 feet wide, from which arises 
a towering mass of rocks, covered 
with moss and lichens. From clefts 
and crevices in the rocks streams of 
water will gush and drop to the masses 
of reeds, rushes, and ornamental semi- 
aquatic plants in the basin below. In 
this pool gold fishes, golden ides, golden 
tench, and other fishes are to disport. 
From the rotunda one side of the larger 
series of Aquaria may be viewed. These 
are ten in number, and have a capacity 
of 7,000 to 27,000 gallons of water each. 
Passing out of the rotunda, a great 
corridor or arcade is reached, where on 
one hand can be viewed the opposite 
side of the series of great tanks, and on 
the other a line of tanks somewhat 
smaller, ranging from 750to 1,500 gallons 
eachin capacity. Тһе corridor or arcade 
is about fifteen feet wide. The glass 
fronts of the Aquaria arein length about 
575 feet and have 3,000 square feet of 
surface. 

The total water capacity of the Aqua- 
ria, exclusive of reservoirs, is 18,725 
cubic feet, or 140,000 gallons. This 
weighs 1,192,425 pounds, or almost 600 
tons. Ofthis amount about 40,000 gal- 
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lons is devoted to the Marine exhibit, 
In the entire salt water circulation, in- 
cluding reservoirs, there are about 80,- 
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000 gallons. The pumping and dis- 
tributing plant for the Marine Aquaria 
is constructed of vulcanite. The pumps 
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are in duplicate, and each has a capacity 
of 3,000 gallons per hour. The supply 
of sea water was secured by evaporating 
the necessary quantity at the Wood's 
Holl station of the United States Fish 
Commission to about one-fifth its bulk, 
thus reducing both quantity and weight 
for transportation about 80 per cent. The 
fresh water required to restore it to its 


proper density was supplied from Lake 
Michigan. 

From these descriptions and what has 
been detailed in previous numbers, it is 
evident that the display of features will, 
asa whole, exceed that of any General 
Exposition heretofore attempted, while 
it will include many things of an entirely 
new character. 


—— 9 .—————————— 


MEASUREMENT OF SKULLS OR HEADS. 


O establish a type of skull or head 
in relation to race characteris- 
tics has become an important object of 
effort to anthropologists. So great has 
been the value set upon this, that many 
scientists of the ñrst order have made 
type of cranium and structure of face 
the basis of race classification. We think, 
however, that too much emphasis has 
been put upon these indices. In classi- 
fying the several races, the skull and 
face should be left in the background. 
History, so far as the people has a his- 
tory, comparative philology and com- 
parative mythology should be the real 
basis. After the races are classified by 
this method, the conditions of each 
should be studied. Its degree of civil- 
ization, as shown in its language, liter- 
ature, arts, customs, government and 
religion should be noted. The ‘‘psychi- 
cal characteristics" of common daily 
life, i.e., the degree and kind of passion, 
emotion and affection manifested in the 
social relations should be studied. Then 
note the form and capacity of the cra- 
nium and the structure of the face in 
connection with these conditions and 
characteristics. Much valuable work 
might be done along this line. 

Inits legitimate place, as a question of 
brain forms and magnitudes in relation 
to ‘‘ psychical characteristics," or racial 
character and capacity, measurement 
of crania and heads is of the greatest 
importance. 

To form a rational and practical esti- 
mate of the types of skulls, three things 
must be considered: (1) facial angle, 
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(2) form of cranium, (8) capacity of 
cranium. 
FACIAL ANGLES. 

It has been noted that, with few ex- 
ceptions, elevation of type is marked by 
cranial expansion forward, causing the 
facial line to approach the vertical, 
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laterally in front, giving the face а 
pyroform figure, and superiorly giving 
greater vertical height to the frontal 
region in proportion to the middle and 
inferior sections of the face Camper 
tried to indicate this by his ‘‘ facia) 
angle," but the base line to which he 
measured his facial line, was variable, 
because the middle lobes of the brain, by 
downward development, push the exter- 
nalear to a much lower level in some 
heads than in others. Bell has shown 
that Camper's angle is as great in a beg- 
ging negro as in the King Agrippa, and 
a French observer found that among 
the commons of Paris, the angle varied 
within wider limits than those given as 
a criterion of distinct races. Even Sir 
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Charles Bell's **facial angle" gives no 
idea of forward or lateral expansion, 
but only the vertical height of the three 
sections of the face. The only rational 
facial angle is one that regards the 
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brain development, which has been 
found incident to racial elevation. We 
regard Prof. Nelson Sizer's ‘‘ facial 
angle” as the most nearly exact yet 
known. 

FORM OF ORANIUM. 


We must remember that the cranium 
is but a protective integument of the 
brain, and that it changes in form and 
size to accommodate cerebral changes of 
form and size. It is simply an index of 
brain development, and if we wish to 
determine its form with any rational 
meaning in regard to character, we 
must determine it by the same method 
which we use in estimating brain devel- 
opment. 

The brain is developed from the 
medulla oblongata, and increase of sub- 
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stance in any lobe, or in апу convolu- 

tion of a lobe, is always attended by an 

outward expansion of the cranium and 

& lengthening of flbre to that region ; 

for, the aeveral parts of the brain al- 
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ways maintain fixed relations to given 
parts of the cranium, i.e., we never find 
an increase of the frontal lobe en- 
croaching backward or downward upon 
the middle lobes, or the middle lobes en- 
croaching by growth upon the cranial 
space alloted to the parietal,frontal and 
occipital lobes.  Causality is always 
under the frontal eminence and Cau- 
tiousness under the parietal eminence. 
Every convolution has its relation to a 
given position of cranium, and never en- 
croaches upon others, nor is encroached 
upon by others. Development is out- 
ward always. By a well-known law of 
physics, it must beso. Growth of acon- 
volution, i.e., increase of substance, 
causes pressure upon the surrounding 
tissues. This pressure is exerted with 
equal force in all directions. Inwardly, 


toward the brain, the pressure is diffused 
and the effect lessened in proportion to 
the mass through which it is diffused. 
Outward toward the cranium the force 
is direct and undiffused. The skull 
must expand somewhere, and since the 
pressure is more powerful upon the 
contiguous bone than upon any other 
point of the cranium, expansion neces- 
sarily results in the immediate region 
of brain growth. The local pressure and 
intense brain activity cause resorption 
of the inner table of the skull, and this 
is perhaps the immediate cause of cra- 
nial expansion.* 

The head of the medulla oblongata 
lying centrally between the external 


* [It is evident the Author regards, as we do, cran- 
ial enlargement as a physiological process, as is brain 
increase, the former being subservient tothe latter, 
Ер.) 
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meati of the ears is the center of this 
brain development, and consequently 
marks the center of measurement in de- 
termining the form of crania. Its posi- 
tion is easily found in any skull. If we 
disregard this system of measurement 
from the center of development, we 
may talk very glibly of dolichocephalic, 
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brachycephalic, mesocephalic, but yet 
have a very vague idea of their mean- 
ing or of their value. 

The only exact method of determining 
ihe form ofa cranium is to use the 
craniometer at all points of the surface. 
This would be too tedious and complex 
for any practical use, but would be 
important in anthropological studies. 
A very good approximate method is to 
use the craniometer only at the more 
important points of lobular develop- 
ment, i. e., on the mesial line at Indi- 
viduality, Comparison, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, Concentrative- 
ness and Philoprogenitiveness, and 
laterally at the external angle of the 
brow, the frontal eminence, parietal 
eminence, Combativeness, cerebellar 
fossa, and just above the tragus of the 
ear. This would include all the more 
important radii, and, if tabulated, would 
indicate. with a great degree of exacti- 
tude, the form of the cranium. It would 
be & tabulation of the observations 
which every skilled examiner makes by 
a few simple measurements and careful 
manipulation. 

CAPACITY OF CRANIA, 

Perhaps the only exact method of 

measuring the capacity of crania is that 
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of filling the cavity with grain or sand 
and afterward carefully measuring the 
solid contents in cubic inches, but this 
can not be applied to living heads. One 
method is to give the longitudinal 
and íransverse diameters. This was 
found very inexact, because different 
heads varied more than an inch in 
vertical height, and to correct the error 
vertical height was added for a third 
dimension. Even with this correction 
four chief sources of error remain: (1) 
Heads are not of uniform height from 
front to back, and in profile do not pre- 
sent homologous curves. Vide Fig. 1. 
(2) Heads are not of uniform width from 
front to back, and when viewed from 
above do not present homologous curves. 
Vide Fig. 2. (3) Headssometimes become 
narrower as they rise above the tragus ; 
in other cases, they expand and attain 
their greatest width on a line between 
the frontal and parietal eminences. 
Vide Fig. 3. (4) Some heads rise high . 
at the vertex, but slope down rapidly 
like a roof to the parietal eminences, 
while others are full and rounded above 
those points. Some heads are full and 
rounded at all points, while others 
seem flattened at intermediate points of 
development. Vide Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
Another method adapted to the tape- 


line, instead of the calipers, is the peri- 
metrical. Pass the tape-line around the 
head horizontally from a point above 
the superciliary ridge to a point about 
Zin. above the occipital spine ; again, 
from tragus to tragus over the vertex ; 
then from the nasal eminence backward 
on the mesial line to the occipital spine. 
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This method, while more exact than the 
other, is still imperfect, and has several 
Sources of error. 

(1) The perfect circle encloses the 
greatest possible plane areain proportion 
toits perimeter. All departures from the 
true circle by flattening at any point is 
attended by decrease of content in pro- 
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portion to perimeter. Thisis geometrical 
truth. Accordingly a long, flat head will 
have less area in the plane of horizontal 
measurement than a short, broad head 
of equal perimeter. Vide Fig. 4. (2) 
Heads also vary in height to more than 
an inch (vide Fig. 5), which fact makes 
the horizontal measurement alone, asin 
the last method, no real index of capa- 
city. This error was to be corrected by 
the measurement from ear to ear over 
the vertex. This is only an approxi- 
mate correction, however, for it has two 
sources of error : (a) A semicircle fol- 
lowing the law of the circle has greater 
area in proportion to the curved part of 
its perimeter than any other semicir- 
culoid form having an equal length of 
curved perimeter and one straight side. 
Thus two heads may have equal 
measurement over the vertex, but still 
vary in their areas in the plane of 
measurement (vide Fig. 6). (b) This 
measurement, being made from the ex- 
ternal opening of the ear, may also 
become an inexact index by the down- 
ward development of the middle lobes 
of the brain 3 to f in. below a line drawn 
from the floor of the anterior fossa of 
the cranium to the occipital spine. 
Again, the head may rise highest at the 
very point on which the vertical 
measurement is taken, and slope for- 
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ward fully an inch lower at the front. 
Thus a skull or head may have great 
height and depth in the temporal and 
parietal lobes of the cerebrum, but be 
very shallow vertically in the frontal 
lobes. Vide Гір. 7. (3) Thiserror was 
to be corrected by the third measure- 
ment, but one grave source of error lies 
in it. The measurement is from the 
nasal eminence on a level with the floor 
of the anterior fossa over the head to 
the occipital spine, which marks the 
position of the tentorium at the base of 
the occipital lobes. Since the middle 
lobes vary nearly an inch in their de- 
velopment downward below the level of 
these terminal points, the last measure- 
ment is not a full correction of previous 
errors. In Fig. 8 we represent two 
heads with equal measurement from 
nasal eminence to occipital spine, but 
the one has much greater depth from 
vertex to tragus than the other. Be- 
sides, theskull at all intermediate points 
may be flattened or protuberant without 
influencing the measurements in the 
least. Wedo not find similar curves 
anywhere constant. Thus, at points 
near the parietal and frontal eminences, 
one skull or head may be depressed and 
another full and rounded, yet both 


( 
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have the same dimensions in the three 


measurements taken. 
Amore exact method of estimating 


the capacity of crania in living heads is 
to use the craniometer at every convolu- 
tion or centre of development, to secure 
every radius of development. An aver- 
age of these radii would approximately 


represent the capacity of the skull. 
‚ J. W. SHULL, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE GRIEF. 


HE sympathy of the American 
people is strongly drawn to the 
distinguished family now occupying the 
Executive Mansion in Washington. It 
is rare enough, we are glad to say, that 
the wife of a President has sickened 


and died while he was holding the chair 
of authority. Of the other experience, 
the death of & President, the nation has 
had several occurrences to lament, those 
of recent time being, as the reader 
knows, hastened by the assassin's bul- 
let. Mrs. Harrison's illness and final 
departure had many sad features that 
may well excite our interest and sym- 
pathy. She was, until the beginning of 
this year, to all appearances, a healthy, 
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THE LATE MRS. HARRISON. 


vigorous lady—possessed of more vital 
resources than her husband, the Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Harrison was essentially of 
а domestic inclination. She recognized 
the reponsibilities of the place occupied , 
by the wife and mother, and enjoyed 


the work and service that it required. 
Yet as the lady of the White House, she 
was far from indifferent to thé claims of 
her high station—for she sought to meet 
them as far as possible, and no one who 
came within the circle of Washington 
society that revolved around the White 
House, can say, we think, that she did 
not discharge her social duties with be- 
coming courtesy and kindness. Many 
who saw her in that brilliant, company 
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will confess to being strongly impressed 
by the refinement and gentleness of her 
manner. The inner relations of the 
Harrison family have always appeared 
to be more than commonly close; of 
that nature indeed that would make it 
exemplary in the eyes of the people, 
especially those who believe in the 
sanctity of home, and the moral power 
of a well-ordered domestic circle. The 
fact of so close a tie uniting the mem- 
bers of a household, makes the loss of 
the wife and mother particularly severe, 
for hers is usually the chief influence in 
rendering the home dear to jts members, 
and making their love and interest 
abiding and earnest. 

Caroline Scott Harrison was the 
daughter of a minister living at Oxford, 
Ohio; he was also the leading teacher 
in the seminary at that place. The Col- 
lege at Miami, where Mr. Harrison him- 
self, finished his training previous to 
taking up the law, is buta short dis- 
tance from Oxford. Caroline was, 
therefore, born and bred in an atmos- 
phere of refinement, and as a girl and 
young woman exhibited the qualities 
of temperament and application that 
made her later the well-developed and 
accomplished woman that she was by 
general acknowledgment. The friendly 
relations between Miss Scott and Mr. 
Harrison that later eventuated in mar- 
riage, were formed while the latter was 
a student of Miami College, and as his 
wife, the vivacious, sympathetic and 
helpful young woman contributed much 
to the advancement and success of the 
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young member of the bar. In his early 
days of effort, endeavoring to win the 
means required for maintenance of his 
family; in his period of political ele- 
vation when he occupied a chair in the 
Senate Chamber of the nation, Mrs. 
Harrison stood by his side the trusted, 
loving, home companion and 
counselor, most worthy and most es- 
teemed. 

By organization Mrs. Harrison ap- 
peared to have that happy union of the 
elements, physical and mental, that 
render expression easy and harmonious. 
The vital organs were active and supple- 
mented the needs of a sensitive, respon- 
sive, nervous system. She was quick of 
perception, and earnest and sympathetic 
in the moral and social natures. With 
a brain well matured in the temporal 
region, she possessed capabilities of more 
than average power as a manager of 
practical and domestic affairs, and her 
judgment of whatever was tasteful, 
orderly and systematic could not have 
been otherwise than excellent. 

She appreciated nobility of character, 
intellectual truth and successful achieve- 
ment; and sham pretension must have 
been so keenly despised by her that it 
rarely found a place or hearing in her 
circle. With her sensitivenessand appre- 
ciation of character, she could scarcely 
have been otherwise than approachable 
and sympathetic, especially in any case 
involving the tender affections. Her 
social feelings, we judge, were very 
strong, and gave color to intellect and 
moral sentiment. 


———— e c 
SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
JAMES GILBERT FORMAN. 


R. FORMAN began to proclaim 

the truths of Phrenology at an 

early age. When he visited us at our 
house and our office in New York in 
January of 1842, he appeared to be 
about 19 years of age, and had then been 
two years or more in the fleld. My 
brothers, О. 8. and І. ЇЧ. Fowler, had 
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met him while lecturing in Canada in 
1840. In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
of 1842 appeared an appreciative men- 
tion of him, from which the following 
extracts are made: ‘This youthful 
phrenologist bids fair to be a valuable 
accession to the advocates of Phrenol- | 
ogy.” ''Though young, he hasattained 
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an enviable reputation, both as a lec- 
turer and examiner. He puts in practice 
one of the leading principles of this 
science, namely, a predominance of tbe 
moral sentiments and intellect. This is 
true of his head as well as of his char- 
acter." So highly did my brothers think 
of him that proposals were made for 
him to join his efforts with theirs, and 
become a partner in the business, which 
proposition was acceded to, and neces- 
sary arrangements were made by letter-- 
—but were frustrated by the carelessness 
of the messenger to whom theletter con- 
veying to him the final agreement was 
intrusted. He forgot to mail the letter, 
and after waiting a sufficient length of 
time, Mr. Forman came to the conclu- 
sion that a negative decision had been 
made, and formed other plans. At this 
juncture he met an old friend of Lex- 
ington, Ky., and was, by him, induced 
to visit and lecture at that place. He 
had remarkable success there with lec- 
tures on Phrenology and mesmerism, 
and entered Transylvania University as 
a student of Jaw, attending the law 
lectures of Judge Wooly. The follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters is to 
show his estimation of its effect upon 
the student. “І must confess that since 
I have been diving into the great foun- 
tains of legal science, I find it an admi- 
rable system, one calculated to enlarge 
and expand the mind, and bring into 
exercise all its different powers. My en- 
thusiasm is such that I may be induced 
to make it my permanent profession." 
In giving his views of psychological 
and physiological laws, he says he be- 
lieves that “if they were obeyed the 
span of human lifemight be lengthened, 
and if man obeyed the laws of his con- 
stitution from generation to generation, 
premature death would be banished 
from the world, and all would live out 
the full span of life and die in old age, 
say at a hundred years, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the harvest." 
Having become interested in and 
lectured upon mesmerism in conjunc- 
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tion with Phrenology, previous to going 
to Lexington, Ky., he continued to lec- 
ture on the same subject there and in 
surrounding towns, and his ability as a 
mesmerizer increased wonderfully. 

In studying himself phrenologically, 
he acknowledged that although the 
&tudy of law is a great source of im- 
provement, he thought the study of 
medicine would better accord with his 
strongest mental characteristics. 

After his graduation as a law student, 
and with a ‘‘ License" to practice it in 
Kentucky, his opening case in the 
courts of Kentucky was in favor of 
J. Gilbert Forman, and was caused by 
having been obliged to pay for a license 
to lecture on Phrenology. Let us hope 
there has been a change in the laws of 
some of these United States since 1848, 
and that lectures on science are no lon- 
ger taxed in this or any other country. 
The outcome of this case wasin his favor, 
and he got back all that he had been 
made to pay for licenses and costs, 
for he proved to the court that he had 
been illegally prosecuted. He plead 
his own case. So much for the laws of 
Kentucky at that date. 

All who knew Mr. Forman were 
ready to acknowledge him to be a man 
of uncommon ability and diversity of 
talent, equally gifted in law, divinity 
and medicine. Being ardent in his 
nature he put his whole soul in what- 
ever he undertook, and always made 
good use of his knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy in whatever interested him, for he 
practiced somewhat in the three leading 
professions. 

About the time of his graduation at 
Transylvania, in the spring of 1843, he 
thought seriously of opening a phreno- 
logical cabinet in St. Louis, Mo.; visited 
that city; was delighted with it, and 
anticipated the pleasure of devoting a few 
years at least there in the practice of 
his favorite science, Phrenology ; but 
his love of the law was also strong, and 
the struggle in deciding which calling to 
adopt was not an easy one. 
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He became convinced, like Benjamin 
Franklin, that vegetable diet was the 
best for his health, and during the 
years of our acquaintance was a strict 
vegetarian, and attributed to that his 
ability to keep on lecturing so frequent- 
ly while a student in Transylvania, 
for it was by that means that he paid 
his expenses while there. He closed 
each lecture with phrenological exami- 
nations, and was usually blindfolded, 
because of opponents to the science, but 
so correct were the examinations that 
opposition was vanquished, and many 
sought phrenological advice and reaped 
its benefits. Mr. Forman's friends 
were numerous, and, like himself, 
warm and enthusiastic, and not being 
of the milk-and-water nature, but posi- 
tive, if he made an enemy (as he did 
while at Lexington) his enemy was 
positive also. A young man bought a 
“course ticket," but thinking after- 
wards that he would rather attend a 
ball, demanded the return of his 
money, and,it being refused, he used 
his cane on Mr. Forman's face, dis- 
figuring it considerably. 

Dr. Westbrook, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
the home of young Forman, had a' pic- 
ture hanging in his parlor representing 
the lecturer with a phrenological bust 
in his hand asif speaking of it to his 
audience. 

He was passionately fond of playing 
on his flute, which was placed in the 
care of the writer before he decided to 
study law, and he did not regain its 
companionship for nearly three years. 
About the same time a cast was taken 
of his head, and remained in our 
cabinet for several years, but it cannot 
be found there at present, nor ару 
other likeness of him to accompany 
this sketch. We have been informed 
that the loss of his voice put an end to 
his public speaking. 

While in Lexington Mr. Forman was 
solicited to take editorial charge of a 
department in the Observer and Re- 
porter, but declined the responsibility. 

An interesting phrenological fact 
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came under the observation of Mr. For- 
man, during a visit to the State Prison 
at Sing Sing, New York (communicated 
to the A. P. J. under date of March, 
1842), which confirmed in a striking 
manner the discoveries which Phre- 
nologists had made in the physiology of 
the brain. 

A female convict, Margaret Cain, 
among others, was brought in for ex- 
amination. Her forehead presented a 
remarkable appearance in the region of 
the perceptive faculties, amounting to 
a deformity. The organs of Form, Size 
and Locality were extensively developed 
in the left hemisphere of the brain, 
while the same organs in the opposite 
hemisphere presented a marked defici- 
ency. The left eyebrow, in the region 
of these organs, projected nearly half an 
inch beyond the other. It appeared, on 
inquiry, that the woman was suffering 
from strabismus, and that the left eye 
had been turned in toward the nose so 
far as to prevent its use from infancy, 
and the other eye alone had been exer- 
cised in the sense of Vision. The case 
went to prove that the organs in the 
one hemisphere of the brain affect the 
opposite side of the body, and that the 
optic nerve crosses to the opposite side. 
A cast of this head or face was taken 
and dep sited in the office of Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. The fact of the 
erossing of the nerves in the brain from 
one hemisphere to another had long 
before that been discovered by phrenol- 
ogists, but no fact of the kind was on 
record so far as we know as occurring 
in America. 

It is to be regretted that so promising 
a worker in the phrenological field de- 
parted this life too early to be the long 
lived apostle that we hoped. His death 
occurred in Lynn, Mass., where was 
then his residence, perhaps twenty or 
more years ago. That more may arise 
to take his place is desired and expected, 
and be, like him, gifted, soulful, en- 
thusiastic. He, as well as other early 
phrenologists, had battles to fight and 
fought them well. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


———— 9-9 ——- 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT OF SIMI- 
LAR ORGANS. 
Pror. SIZER : 

Dear Sir:—Will you please answer 
the following question for me through 
the columns of the JOURNAL: 

In the examination of heads I fre- 
quently find an unequal development 
in the two sides. For instance, Con- 
structiveness on one side will be well 
filled out while the same region on the 
other side will be flat ; or Conscientious- 
ness on one side will be straight and 
sloping, and on the other well-rounded 
up and full. The same difference wil] 
also exist in the other organs. Now, in 
describing the character of such an in- 
dividual is it correct to give him credit 
for the best developed side, and delineate 
his character accordingly. 

Yours truly, 
M. F. RICHARDS, 


REPLY—There аге very few heads 
of which the two sides are symmetrical. 
The hemispheres of the brain, divided 
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as they are on the centre line from the 
root of the nose over back ward, are not 
always equally developed ; they may be 
of thesame form, butoneside is smaller; 
just as sometimes we find an apple 
developed more on one side than on the 
other; and we find it in other fruits. 
If a person will take pains to observe 
he will see that one half of the face is 
generally larger than the other half. 
If a line be drawn from the point of the 
chin to the centre of the upper part of the 
forehead it will often be found that two- 
thirds of the nose will be on one side 
of the line. In fact, if one will look at 
fifty people sitting in a row he will not 
find three faces in twenty, if more than 
one in twenty, that he can not distinctly 
see that one side of the face is larger 
than the other; there is a quarter of an 
inch difference in distance between 
the corner of the eye and the corner of 
the mouth on one side of the face and 
that of the other, and the nose does not 
stand straight on the face. I frequently 
find one hemisphere of the brain large 
enough for a 23-inch head and the other 
side of the brain large enough for a 23- 
inch head. Ina case like that I mark 
it 5 to 6; representing the 22-inch side 
by the figure 5, and the other side by 6. 
I see no reason why the hemispheres of 
the brain may not act like a pair of 
horses harnessed to a common load, one 
contributing eight hundred pounds of 
draught and the other twelve hundred 
pounds of force to move the load that 
weighs aton. Soif Conscientiousness 
were 4 on one side and 5 on the other, 
I would mark it 4 to 5, If the brain 
should manifest more than that it would 
not probably be much more. It is well 
known that the two eyes have different 
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foci; one making a focus at 12 inches 
distance, and the other at 16 inches 
distance, and the glasses used should be 
prepared so that each eye will have 
a lens to bring the focus at the same 
point, then the printed page will look 
clear alike to each eye, the focus being 
reduced to the same point of distance by 
the different glasses. Letthis be applied 
to the marking of heads; it is the best 
we can do. 

There has been a good deal of 
nonsense published on the subject of 
the lack of symmetry in heads, and the 
idea has been mooted that the criminal 
must necessarily have an unsymmetri- 
cal head, that one of the hemispheres of 
the brain must be larger than the 
other. Criminals have unsymmetrical 
heads in another sense, phrenologically 
speaking. They have а large develop- 
ment above and about the ears in the 
region of the propensities, and perhaps 
a weak development in the top-head. 
One brain islarge in the middle lobes 
and moderately developed in the 
anterior or intellectual lobes. I have 
pictures before me now of eminent men. 
One is very long from the opening of 
the ear forward and upward and short 
behind; he is weak in the social but 
strong in the moral and intellectual. 
Another one is exactly the reverse, he 
has a tremendous amount of force 
pride and sociability, but he is weak in 
the moral and intellectual. One was 
high in religious character and clerical 
reputation, and the other was a robber 
and a murderer. Both heads are 
phrenologically unsymmetrical. One 
section of the head, phrenologically 
considered, is not equal to the other 
sections, hence the want of symmetry 
in the character. 


4—————— 
LETTER FROM A STUDENT. 
HE following letter is from one 
who has promoted Phrenology 
in a college where heis a professor, and 
from which institution we have received 
severallarge clubs for examination by 
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portrait, numbering in all nearly fifty. 
He has been for many years an earnest 
lover of Phrenology and worker in its 
interest, as he has had opportunity. 
Two years ago, with several associate 
professors of a college in Virginia, he 
attended a course in the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, since which time, 
while doing his regular college duties, 
he has used incidental opportunities to 
apply the science practically : 

“Мв. NELSON SIZER : 

‘ My Dear Sir—Thinking that, per- 
haps, you will be interestea in the suc- 
cess of my experiment made with those 
eight young men for whom you wrote 
out delineations from photographs 
which I lately sent you, all of whom I 
examined before your descriptions of 
their characters came, I write to you а 
short account of my work. 

tI felt free to pick out their strong 
points and speak of them, and while the 
words were not the same as you em- 
ployed I was surprised at the nearness 
with which I ‘struck’ each subject. I 
will say that it has given me no little 
encouragement and confidence to do 
more of the phrenological work. You 
know that my Self-esteem is strength- 
ened only by success in any undertak- 
ing, and not by feeling that I am ableto 
dosoand so. (Self-esteem you marked 
next to the smallest organ in my head.) 
So you see the experiment has been a 
success. 

"One week ago I examined two 
young brothers before their mother, and 
among other things I said about them 
was that the older one would put on his 
best suit, of which he would take pood 
саге, and walk out or drive out and hold 
his head up, and feel that he wasas good 
as any person, etc.; butthatthe younger 
would go with his head down, and ap- 
parently care little for surrounding cir- 
cumstances, dress, or fine horses, etc. 
Im less than a week the elder brother, 
driving two  tinely- matched black 
horses, brought the younger to my 
house to take a music lesson. I never 
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saw a better demonstration of the truth 
of Phrenology. The driver sat up as 
straight as an arrow, assumed the atti- 
tude large Self-esteem gives, looked 
dignified, and drove off with the greatest 
satisfaction, his countenance showing 
the inward glory. But his brother 
leaned forward, drooped his shoulders, 
and apparently thought no more of the 
two-horse turnout than if he had been 
walking. 

“І enjoyed the incident. No one 
could buy for many times its cost whatI 
know of Phrenology. So I sometimes 
think that, if I would only practice more 
possibly I would do pretty well in mak- 
ng delineations. 

“I want tosay further that I consider 
your ‘ Resemblance to Parents" among 
the best things you ever wrote. When 
Igot the work I went through it, and 
out of forty-seven illustrations I missed 
telling correctly which resembled father 
or mother only by three. I create often 
not a little astonishment by my correct 
estimates as to resemblance to parents of 
those who are strangers tome. We all 
bless you for that work. Yoursas ever, 


H., CLASS OF '89.” 
—————+Ф®е———— 


PHRENOLOGY VERSUS HUMBUG. 

HILE living in England some 

years ago, I was connected 

with a debating class which originated 
from a desire in the Sunday school to 
study the sciences. This new departure 
could not be engaged in on the Sundays, 
so that it was necessary to have our meet- 
ingson Tuesday evenings. To begin with, 
wedrew up an elaborate programme, one 
of thesubjects for discussion being ‘‘Phre- 
nology.” I being the only phrenological 
champion in the class, was called upon 
to explain and defend its ‘‘alleged 
principles.” I accordingly proposed to 
take the affirmative, while my friend, 
Mr. Taylor, took the negative. The dis- 
cussion was well announced, and the 
public being invited to attend, there was, 
naturally enough, a good audience. A 
young friend of mine was as clever with 
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the crayon as I was with the phreno- 
logical bust, the result being that we 
had a few good portrait sketches to 
serve as illustrations. We had the pic- 
tures of Messrs. Gladstone, J. Bright, 
David Livingstone, Stanley, the Prince 
of Wales, Lord Beaconsfleld, Charles 
Bradlaugh, and many others. There 
was one picture, however, which we 
put up purposely with its face turned 
inward, till it should require to be used 
at a certain point of the discussion. This 
was the head of an ass (asses are more 
common in England than in America), 
and the laugh was on me till the donkey 
was exhibited. J was fairly acquainted 
with Dr. Carpenter's ‘‘Criticisms of 
Phrenology,” which were published in 
George and Andre Combe's time, in the 
Edinburgh Review, and knew just what 
to expect from Mr. Taylor in his oppo- 
sition to Phrenology. I had occupied 
my stipulated time, thirty minutes, in 
opening the debate, and was called upon 
to sit down by the president. I had set 
forth the truths, merits and advantages. 
of phrenology over all the old philoso- 
phies of the phenomena of intellect, and 
Mr. Taylor rose to oppose them. He 
avowed that the brain was a unit, and 
that it was not divided up into so many 
parts—organs, faculties, and sentiments. 
—as phrenologists alleged. It was a 
well-known fact that anatomists had 
dissected the human brain, and recog- 
nized no such distinctions. The brain 
was a conglomeration of medullary and 
cineritious matter, and must, therefore, 
be a unit, capable of performing an 
almost endless variety of operations at 
will. The same brain that designed a 
wheelbarrow planned a house. The 
carpenter had but one brain, for in- 
stance,and with that brain he knew how 
to make a plow, a coffin, or a thresh- 
ing-machine. With the same brain 
a clever man could compose a poem, 
deliver a political lecture, or preach a 
sermon. He, Mr. Taylor, had never 
composed a piece of poetry in his life; 
but he could if he tried to. Heoncemore 
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asserted that the brain was a unit, and 
then proposed to read as much of my 
character from my big toe, as the phre- 
nologist could of his from his cranium. 
He sat down, five minutes short of his 
time, declaring that it was impossible 
for living man to refute such argu- 
ments. The “big toe" observation 
tickled the fancy of the audience, who 
accorded him a hearty round of applause 
for such unequalled philosophy. When 
the clamor had subsided I rose, very 
quietly, and replied to his arguments, 
one by one. Thanks to my reading, I 
knew he had culled them from Dr. 
Carpenter's ‘‘Criticisms” every one. 
This Dr. Carpenter was among the bit- 
terest opponents whom phrenology, or 
phrenologists, ever faced. At the present 
day, however, his deductions would be 
regarded, among true scientists, as 
weak as a bridge of straws would be to 
the passage of an elephant. It has been 
declared that the brain is a unit, capable 
of performing a variety of operations. 
If the brain be a unit, it is unquestion- 
ably made up of many organs, differing 
widely in the nature of their functions, 
The senses alone prove this, for who 
can see with their ears, or hear with 
their eyes? Who can smell with the 
tongue or taste with the nasal organ? 
Till Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Taylor 
prove the possibility of hearing with the 
eye, and seeing with the ear they have 
no claim whatever in asserting that the 
brain is a unit and capable of perform- 
ing a variety of operations. Who has 
not, at times, felt the mind to be at war 
with itself, the animal propensities urg- 
ing the individual to do something, 
mean, while, at the same time, the moral 
faculties would restrain the action? 
Religious training developed the moral 
qualities of the human mind, until they 
became predominant with the will 
power; where this was not the case 
moral training fell short of its true pur- 
port, and the morality of the individual 
became impracticable. At this point I 
introduced the ass's head. “Неге,” 
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said I, ‘‘is the representative of the op- 
ponents of phrenology." “ A fac-simile 
of Mr. Taylor," cried a wag in the audi- 
ence, whereupon everyone roared with 
laughter. ‘‘ This gentleman” (the don- 
dey), I observed, ‘‘ would prefer a hand- 
ful of corn or a bit of hay to all the 
philosophy in the universe. One day 
he set out to see his lady love; he met 
her in a fleld of thistles, and so occu- 
pied was he with the luxuries of the 
place that he forgot all about his mission, 
and the result is that he remains a 
bachelor to the present day." Mr. Tay- 
lor was 42 and still unmarried. The 
“big toe" was forgotten, aud the laugh 
was on the opposition. Heads were ex- 
amined and all satisfied. Mr. Taylor 
confessed that he had only opposed 
phrenology for the sake of argument. 

. JOHNSON LYSKE, ROCKVILLE, CT. 
————— 9 $9-4-——— ———— 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

UMAN advancement, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is 
dependent on the cultivated mind of 
man.  Untutored, untrained man 
makes no inventions, discovers none of 
the seemingly mysterious laws of 
nature. In nations where mental cul- 
ture has been ignored, where no educa- 
tional systems have been established, 
the barbaric usages and superstitious 
ignorance of ancient savagery аге sti)l 
maintained and practised. The voice 
of history proclaims that, in ratio with 
the degree of advancement or retro- 
gression of mental culture, has the 
grand march of human progress been 
accelerated or retarded. 

Where volition exists, action is 
always preceded and controlled Бу 
thought; it is thought put in operation 
that rules the world; it is intelligence 
divine that holds the planets in their 
spheres, and that gave to the universe 
its material form. ‘‘After our like- 
ness" indeed did the Creator make man, 
since his combination of faculties is so 
complete that he may have absolute 
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control over everything in the sphere of 
his existence. Hence, to man, was 
‘‘dominion” over the earth given. 
But power and paradisiacal happiness 
bred indolence, which, in turn, engen- 
dered ignorance, superstition and 
idolatry. 

Tracing down the ages of man we 
find that as the effulgent rays of truth 
and the glorious light of science have 
illuminated his pathway, as his mental 
power has been trained and strength- 
ened, his footsteps have been made 
sure, his path pleasant, his “ dominion ” 
extended, and thesublime elevation of 
his predestined sphere of existence has 
been neared. Mental power differs not 
from other forces, or other powers in 
this, that it may in any or all instances 
be augmented, strengthened, made 
more powerful more forceful. How? 
By proper training, by scientific and 
truthful culture. Never by applying 
the chains and shackles of bigotry or 
proscription. Never by denouncing or 
ignoring the true science of the mind. 
That Phrenolog fully embraces the 
true science of mentality there can be 
nodoubt. Its truth has been proclaimed, 
critically examined, crucially tested and 
practically demonstrated on every con- 
tinent, and in every city on the face of 
the globe. Who that understands it 
denies that, if schools are to be main- 
tained and mind culture fostered and 
encouraged, the true and proper course 
is to train and cultivate the mind scien- 
tifically. 

By an application of phrenological 
principles it will make known to each 
individual the mental faculties he 
should strengthen by proper culture, as 
well as the faculties he should restrain 
by a course of treatment, in order that 
he may the betcer succeed in his great 
life-battle. We know that through all 
the ages of his existence man has failed 
to fully establish his dominion over 
nature. Yet, as true knowledge in- 
creases and moral advancement goes 


on and up, he approximates nearer to: 
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the establishment of his supremacy, 
agreeably to the Divine Will. What 
can give him the victory? More self- 
culture, more strength added to his 
mental power. His batteries are too 
weak as yet to enable him to drive 
ignorance and superstition out of their 
stronghold in the prejudice of a becloud- 
ed undeveloped intellect. 

If, through the dark the narrow path 
is to be found by one without a lamp ; 
if the treasure vaults are to be opened 
by one without a key or knowledge of 
the combination ; if the blind shall lead 
the blind, or if the mind is to be culti- 
vated without applying a science of 
mentality, what assurance have we of 
the farther progress of human advance- 
menti 

So long as chimerical beliefs and dog- 
matical opinions shall govern man's 
actions, retrogression is possible. When 
the lamp of reason, aided by the appli- 
cation of science, shall have illuminated 
the field of nature, and made known to 
man its laws, then will the continued 
progression of human advancement be 
assured, for every man may then have 
the true light of knowledge of law and 
fact to govern his action, instead of the 
uncertain reflections of conjecture and 
mere belief. 

In reducing a Gibraltar more effective 
guns may be needed; in demonstrating 
astronomy more powerful telescopic 
lenses may be required; in the grand 
march of man’s earthly progression 
more mental power is necessary to fully 
establish his dominion. We know that 
more mental power may be acquired by 
a proper cultivation of the cerebral or 
thought-producing forces. Then is not 
the science of the mind the proper 
source of intelligence from which we 
may learn how to proceed in this work 
of mind culture? Are not all systems 
of mind culture based on the known 
fact, that efficiency in the thought-pro- 
ducing powers is aided by mind culture? 
Then let every individual human in- 
telligence be trained, nourished and 
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educated, agreeably to its. nature, 
ability, requirements and capacity. 

The ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler" was in- 
formed by his backwo ds’ host that 
whisky would cure all diseases, for he 
had known of its having been adminis- 
tered in several cases of ague, and the 
patient had recovered. Was he right ? 

Will one certain rule of mind train- 
ing be beneficial to ай minds? Indeed, 
may we not expect a general ‘‘ rule," or 
**one course of study," to be a misfit, 
about as often as would be the case if 
we should order a No. 6 shoe for all the 
ladies in this broad land? "The posses- 
sion of a particular combination of 
mental faculties adapts a man for one 
particular avocation or profession ; 
another combination fits or adapts one 
for another line of work. The faculties 
that are embraced in the combination 
of the merchant are the faculties that 
should be specially cultured and dis- 
ciplined by the man whose destiny is 
that of the merchant. 

An application of Phrenology will 
show to a man the relative strength or 
relative weakness of his different mental 
combinations. If helearnsthis he becomes 
master of tne situation, as regards his 
life destiny. With a positive knowledge 
in regard to his own ability, and having 
chosen the Lusiness for which he pos- 
sesses the best mental combination, he 

*can trim his sails and launch out upon 
the great life voyage, guided by the 
light of science. 

The '* best men the world boasts of are 
self-made men--the world's greatest men 
have been great specialists.” 

Give to each man and woman in 
America an assurance of a successful 
life, remove the veil of uncertainty in 
regard to the matter of ability to make 
а success in any certain sphere of life 
work, and idleness, indolence, and 
failure will be seldom met with. If 
Phrenology were taught in the public 
schools all could avail themselves of it. 
That many would not do so does not 
militate against the propriety of its in- 
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troduction in the least; the same argu- 
ment would exclude every science now 
taught. The objection to its introduc- 
tion, because the people do not demand 
it, is a weak one, unworthy any man 
who fills a legislative chair. The posi- 
tion that Phrenology is not a true and 
reliable science of the mind is utterly 
untenable, 

Let all true philanthropists who wish 
well to succeeding generations, who 
hope for a grand forward march for 
humanity, and that man may attain to 
a higher plane of existence, may assert 
and enjoy the ‘‘dominion” that deity 
offered him, put their shoulder to the 
wheel of the car of human progression 
and accelerate its speed, and givea fresh 
impetus to its great motor--man's intel- 
lectual ability—by using their personal 
influence to secure the introduction of 
Phrenology into the public schools. 

PROF. R. А, SCHELLHOUS, 
TZ ve 


HITS AND PREMIUM. 


HIS month (December) closes the 
T friendly contest for the best “Hit.” 
Subscribers will please look this year's 
JOURNALS through ; read over the hits and 
write us their opinion as to which is the 
best. The vote of preference should be in- 
dicated by the number attached to the Hit, 
and for warded to us, if possible, before the 
close of the year, in order that the decision 
can be announced in an early number of 
the JovRNAL and the premium awarded. 


HIT NO. 90.—After Mr. Sizer had writ- 
ten No. 4 of ‘‘Human Nature Library,” 
entitled ‘‘Choice of Occupation," and it 
wasin type ready for the press, it seemed 
desirable to have it illustrated. At that 
time there came into our office, among the 
exchange papers, a college class picture 
containing forty or more portraits. He 
did not know for what class or college it 
was made; it was simply a blank group 
of bright young men, evidently belonging 
to some college. Mr. Sizer selected six 
to be engraved, representing six pursuits, 
viz.; Merchant, physician, lawyer, minis- 
ter, editor and teacher and the engineer. 
Copies were made of each, and inserted and 
described in the book. In a short time 
after publication a copy found its way into 
the hands of one of the college class. He 
recognized each, and, informed us that 
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each of the young men had chosen the pur- 
suit assigned him in our pamphlet, and had 
been studying in preparation for it. 


HIT NO. 91.—One morning near the 
close of the institute course, Prof. Morris 
and wifeand myself stopped into the police 
court to hear the prisoners tried. As one 
man was brought in to the room the pro- 
fessor asked me what I supposed his crime 
tobe. After observing his head closely I 
said a ''sneak thief." The trial brought 
out the fact that he had broken a friend's 
trunk open and stolen $40.00. 

MBS. IDA V. DAVIS, Class of '88. 


HIT NO. 92.—At the close of a lecture 
one evening the audience called 4 man on 
the platform for public examination. As I 
proceeded, some one asked me about his 
memory. I said, this man's memory is 
peculiar. If you were owing him anything 
he would not forget it or let you. But. if 
he were owing you, his memory would be 
very short. The round of applause from 
the audience told me I had mae a *‘ hit," 
and no less than twelve persons told me the 
next day that he was noted for always 
dunning others and never paying his own 
debts. IDA. V. DAVIS, Class of '88. 


HIT NO. 98.—In 1882 Prof. Sizer deliv- 
ered a lecture at Packard's business col- 
lege, now located at the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street, New York. 
The subject was ‘‘ Choice of Pursuits.” At 
the close of the lecture several students 
were invited to come forward for public 
examination. The first one was described 
ав having very strong financial and arith- 
metical tendencies, as being fond of ac- 
counts, fond of money, and a good talker ; 
was told that he should become a cashier, 
as he would like to count money, pileit up, 
nurse it, think of it, keep the cash-book, 
balance the accounts, deposit the money, 
receive it and pay it out. This announce- 
ment called forth a great ahout from hun- 
dreds of students. The examiner was told 
by the professor at the close, that in the 
banking department of the class work he 
took the part of the cashier, and was ao full 
of the subject and so proud of it that noth- 
ing else seemed like business to him. In 
fact, he was called, half derisively, ‘‘ Cash- 
ier,” and he liked it, although it was a joke 
at his expense. 


HIT NO. 94.—Another student at the 
Packard college lecture above referred to 
in No. 98, was a tall, broad sbouldered, 
blue eyed, fair young man, was told by Mr. 
Sizer ‘‘ You ought to be a milliner.” This 
statement was regarded as so good a joke 
at the expense of a well-grown, aspiring 
voung man. The idea that he should be- 
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come a milliner, trim hats, and do girle’ 
work was too amusing, and in order to 
rescue the young gentleman from the merri- 
ment and derision of his associates, the 
lecturer said, ** Do you know what qualities 
are necessary for such a position? Not 
oue-fifth of you have the talents that would 
qualify you for that, but he has. It requires 
artistic taste and a sense of the beautiful 
and decorative; a keen appreciation and 
skill in matching colors and suiting them to 
the complexion; it requires talent for de- 
signing, tact und invention which would 
Study style. elegance und ornamentation, 
and a delicate nimbleness of manipulation 
necessary to do the work of the milliner 
with one’s own hands if required." Then 
turning to the subject the professor said, 
“If you were in the business of millinery 
ав а merchant, you could design, and with 
your own hands trim your model hats for 
the showcase." But this raised another 
laugh from the whole school, President 
Packard, who enjoys a joke, and his 
teachers, heartily joined in the mirth. Bur- 
prising as it appeared, the young man did 
not seem to wilt under such an outburst of 
contemptuous mirth, but appeared rather as 
if the description pleased him. What fol- 
lows was learned later. 

Prof. Packard and the whole school after- 
ward called him *' Milliner," and just before 
the close of the t. rm he came tothe presi- 
dent and said, ‘Mr. Packard, you and the 
entire school have seemed to take great 
pleasurein rallying me on being а *milliner,' 
but there is more truth in it than any of you 
suppose. Having five sisters, I have for 
two years selected all their materials for 
hats and dresses. have designed the dresses, 
and directed their construction and decora- 
tions, and with my own hands I have made 
and trimmed their hats totheir satisfaction. 
There is nothing, the girls think, in the 
market, and the public, of course, does nat 
know that I do the work." 

Three years later Prof. Packard wanted 
another lecture before his college, and 
told the story of the young man who was 
examined three years before, and that he 
was established in the millinery and dress 
making business, and that at that time he 
was in Europe studying to become in Amer- 
ica what Worth is in Paris. The teachers 
and former associates now laugh, but there 
is.no derision in their laughter. A. T 


HIT NO. 95.—After I gave my lecture at 
Oneida Mills, Obio, an elderly gentleman 
came forward for public examination, and 
I described him as being very honest, very 
sincere and candid in whatever he did and 
said, that he was greatly lacking in musical 
talent, and in regard to pugnacity I said he 
was like the old Quaker, when he turned 
his head and said, ‘‘I ama Quaker." I 
explained wbat I meant, and finished the 
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a 
description. The next morning the school- ined and described Mrs. —— as it was just 


teacher at the place told me that everybody 
said I described him in every particular as 
well as a man could be described. 


Bowerston, O. M. TOPE. 


HIT NO. 96.—I examined a young ladys 
and told her she had a head resembling that 
of в Quaker or of an old-school Presbyter- 
jan. She replied, ‘‘I ought to resemble 
both, for my father is a Presbyterian of the 
old-school and my mother is a Quaker. 

NELSON 812ЕВ. 


HIT NO. 97.—In a little village I exam- 
ined ten subjects. То а lady teacher I said, 
є You have some Constructiveness, and it 
works in the direction of nursing, especially 
in making poultices and putting them on sick 

ersons, and you ought to take the step of 
becoming &n attendant at a hospital.” 

These with her confirmed my saying, and 
were surprised how I could tell. She right 
there concluded to take the proper course I 
pointed out for her, saying that she had 
thought of that pursuit for some time. 

D. D. STROUP, Class of '88. 


HIT NO. 98.—A Posr-FENOE BUILDER.— 
In Johnstown, Ps., Spring of'01, a man, 
wife and daughter called at my office and 
were examined. He seemed peculiar, and 
impressed me strongly like conforming 
somehow to the make-up о: “ nature" of a 
post fence. Itold him he could do well in 
building post-fences, and that ought to be 
his occupation ; he could make it straight 
very ensily without using a line, for his eye 
measurement would be exact. 

Then he and his family made himself 
known as one who is esteemed for building 
good and many post-fences. and having con- 
tracts even quite distantly for tbat work. 

D. D. STROUP. 


HIT NO. 99—A Harp Ong.—In the year 
1884 I was selling notions through the coun- 
try in Black Hawk County, Iowa, one 
Saturday, I was invited to dinner at a farm 
house, the family having heard of me as 
lecturing on Phrenology at school-houseg in 
another district, and they offered to get an 
audience by night if I would lecture. I 
consented, and their boys rodeoff in several 
directions. and thus gathered a roomful of 
people. After the lecture. a Mrs. —— was 
nominated for examination. I described 
her as having very large Destructiveness, 
great energy and a hot temper. The audience 
shrieked with laughter, as she was known 
far and near as havinga most ungovernable 
temper, and wasoften heard to shout in her 
anger a distance across в section. 

On Monday, as I called at an adjacent 
house, an Irishman remarked, “ Well, I 
niver laughed as much in вітер years as I 
did on last Saturday night when you exam- 
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like her, as she is the worst tempered 
woman around here, and you never had 
heard of her; but I tell you don’t ye call at 
her house as you go past to-day, as it would 
not be healthy for you.” 

In company, when not provoked, she was 
very pleasant and nice, but at home she was 
a terror to all who came near hear. 

JOBEPH FENTIMAN. 


HIT NO. 100 —A few montbs ago while 
stopping at а hotel in oneofthe larger towns 
of Nebraska, and it becoming known that 
I knew something of Phrenology, some of 
the gentleman boarders requested that I 
give them a phrenological examination. 
Among them was a young man about 23 
years of age. He was 6 feet tall, weighed 
185 pounds, and his head was 24} inches in 
circumference, but only a little over 14 
inches from ear to ear over the top, and 
ought to have been 153 to be well propor- 
tioned. Itold him he had force of charac- 
ter and intellect, but that he should cultivate 
the moral and religious, that according to 
Phrenology that part of his brain was 
rather deficient. In about a week after this 
I missed him, and was told by the proprie- 
tor of the hotel that hehad skipped, leaving 
his board bill unpaid. Nor was this all, for 
in about ten days an officer from a distant 
part of the State camein town to arrest him 
for fraudulently selling mortgaged prop- 
erty. He also went under an assumed name. 

M. B. N. 
—— —À9«— ———-  — 


WORDS FOR YOUNG SPELLERS. 


STAND up scholars, now, and spell. 
Spell plenakistocope and knell, 
Or take some simple words as chilly, 
Or gauger, or the garden lily. 
To spell such words as syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronism, 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and celandine, 
Lactiferous and cecity, 
Tejune and homeopathy, 
Paralysis and chloroform, 
Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 
Is certainly no easy task. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamschatka and dispensary, 
Diphthong and erysipelas, 
And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and ptyalism, 
Allopathy and rheumatism, 
And cataclysm and beleaguer, 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intriguer, 
And hosts of other words are found 
On English and on classic ground. 
Thus Behring Strait and Michaelmas, 
Thermopylæ, Cordilleras, 
Suite, hemorrhage, jalap, Havana, 
Cinquefoil, and ipecacuanha, 
And Rappahannock and Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 
Are words that some good spellers miss 
In dictionary lands like this, 
Nor need one think himselt a scroyle 
If some of these his efforts foil. 

'— Texas Siftings. 
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THE INSTITUTE ALUMNI AT SUPPER. 


HE Third Annual Supper of the 
Alumini Association of the Am- 
erican Institute of Phrenology took 
place on the evening of October 18, 
1892, at the Columbia in this city. About 
eighty members of the Association and 
guests were present. The following is 
the list of the members of the class of 
92: 

U. S. Adams, Massachusetts ; Miss A. 
Ida Adland, Illinois ; Mrs. Cora M. Bal- 
lard, New York; M. E. Battee, Ohio; 
J. F. Bienz, Ohio; G. G. Brown, Michi- 
gan; J. J. Butler, Canada; A. H. 
Brundage, Nebraska; J. 8. Burdick, 
Rhode Island ; Miss Eliza Constantine, 
New Jersey: H. E. Corman, Pennsyl- 
vania; S. S. Crandal, Iowa ; Stanley 
Curtis, Rhode Island ; Robert H. Den- 
nis, Washington ; Rev. N. F. Douglass, 
Illinois ; H. O. Dudley, California ; Jas. 
Goodwin, New Jersey ; Nelson Е. Har- 
lin, Indiana; Miss Harriet E. Ijams, 
California; Miss Inza M. Joslyn, 
Minnesota; J. A. Kauffman, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. B. Kinney, Missouri; H. 
L. Knight, Alabama; Mrs. Addie Z. 
Lewis, Louisiana; Peter Leist, New 
Jersey; W. B. Mallett, Connecticut ; 
Geo. Markley, Pennsylvania; Miss E. 
M. May, New York; E. F. Mills, 
New York; Chas. S. Morton, Missouri; 
8. G. Mosher, Iowa; H. C. Mullen, 
Ohio; Eric Ordell, Minnesota; Miss 
Minnie F. Polly, Colorado; E. W. Por- 
ter, Maine; E. A. Ray, South Carolina; 


- Thos. G. Roberts, M. D., Iowa; Mrs. 


Irma S. Rikert, California; J R. Shake, 
Indiana; J. L. Shuman, Ohio; H. 
T. Stewart, Mississippi; J. A. Tom- 
hagen, M. D., Kentucky; Miss Albertha 
N. Turner, New Jersey, Claude Wilson, 
Arkansas. 

In addition to these and members of 
the faculty aud officers of the Institute 
there were present the Rev. J. Lester 
Wells and Mrs. Wells, Prof. and Mrs. 
8. 8. Packard, Dr. Norman W. Kings- 
ley and Miss Kingsley, Miss Helen Pot- 
ter '87, Passaic, N. J., Mrs. Mary T. 
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Hayward, '87, Newark, N. J., John W. 
Shull, '91, Ohio, Miss M. Loretta Moran, 
'86, Washington, D. C., Mr. Geo. G. 
Rock wood, Mr. Randell, Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook, Dr. Chas. Е. Shepard, the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. I. Sweet, of Passaic, N. J., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Esterbrook, of Ashe- 
ville, ЇЧ. C., Mrs. J. Е. Upton, '91, 
Maine, Mr. M. T. Richardson, '70, Mr. 
C. E. Cady, '85, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Bausch, '89 and' 90, Miss O. E. Heine, 
90, Mr. E. M. Lockard, '83, Samuel 
Grob, '81, and Neil Campbell, '90, Miss 
Edith F. Merrick, Miss M. J. Turner, 
Harold Wells Turner, and others. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Deems, Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Bradford, Rev. Chas. J. Adams, Dr. 
R. H. Hamilton, of Saratoga, Dr. Henry 
C. Houghton, Mr. Geo. McDonald, '90, 
Col. N. Ward Fitzgerald, '85, Mr. C. 
W. Broomal,'91, Mr. and Mrs. Trawatha, 
'90, L. C. Bateman, '71, and others, all 
expressing regret for the necessity of 
their absence. 

Professor Sizer, President of the Insti- 
tute, presided, and there wasthe follow- 
ing after dinner programme: 

Rev. J. LESTER WELLS, 


“Self Knowledge and Growth in Chris- 
tian Character." 
Rev. CHAS. J. ADAMS, 
“Our Animal Frjends.” 
Prof. S. S. PACKARD, 


** 4 Knowledge of Human Nature as Re- 
lated to Business Success." 


Dr. NORMAN W. KINGSLEY, 
** А Reminiscence.” 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 
“ Woman.” 
Prof. NELSON SIZER, 
*C The Institute.” 
HENRY 8. DRAYTON, M. D., 
“ Phrenology Old and New." 
NELSON B. SIZER, M. D., 
** The Doctor." 


HELEN POTTER, '87, 
* A Story." 
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MARY T. HAYWARD, '87, 

“ The New York Association.” 
JOHN W. SHULL, '61, 

' The Alumni." 


M. LORETTA MORAN, ‘85, 
“ Former Students.” 


S. G. MOSHER, 
“ Our Class.” 


The Rev. Chas, J. Adams, who was to 
have spoken on ‘‘Our Animal Friends,” 
sent the following letter; we also ap 
pend letters from Dr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Broomal, aud a copy of a dispatch from 
Mr. MacDonald, President of the Alumni 
Association during the past year. 


Rondout, N. Ý., Остовев 17, 1892. 
My Dear Мв. TungNzR: 

I regret very greatly that I must write 
you this morning that I can not be at the 
banquet to-morrow evening. A couple of 
my parishioners have taken it into their 
heads to get married when I should be on 
my way to be with you; and I need not 
tell you (а phrenologiet) when people are 
governed by such a notion, nothing will 
delay them nor turn them aside They 
must be assisted in going over the preci- 
pice ; if a clergyman does not render such 
assistance he is never forgiven. 

Iregret my inability to be at the banquet 
for many reasons, especially because it 
always gives me a pleasure to speak for 
those who can not speak for themselves. 
Because some one has not spoken for them 
the dumb creation groaneth in travail. 
Thisspeech will not come from the Church. 
Her mission is to some men and women— 
and she has not yet fully learned thatthey are 
saved when they are kind—godlike. Phre- 
nology has a work here, and I believe that 
she will do it. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. J. ADAMS. 


— 


W asHINGTON, D. C., October 15, 1892. 
ALBERT TURNER: 

My Dear Friend—The programme of 
the coming ‘‘Annual Dinner," together 
with that of closing exercises of class of 
92, reached me to-day. 

In reply,I may say I would like to be 
with you on these enjoyable occasions ; 
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but believe me, the written words but 
feebly portray the emotion which prompts 
their penning. 

As a visit to your city at this time is an 
impossibility, I shall have to be satisfied to 
read at some future time the words you 
will hear spoken. 

Please accept for yourself and all connec- 
ted with your company my kindest regards. 

For each member of the class of '99, who 
must go forth with higher and nobler ideas, 
and ideals of life and duty, I desire an 
overflowing measure of ''true success,". 
which, Will Carleton says, ‘‘consists in 
your being all that God intended you 
should be." Ав ever I am, 

Respectfully, 
CrARENOR W. BROOMAL. 


KALAMAZOoO, Mion., October 18, 1892. 
To Tne INSTITUTE оғ PHRENOLOGY : 

I exceedingly regret I can not be with 
you to-day. І send God speed to the class 
of '92. То the Alumni I say, ‘keep your 
shoulders to the wheel." My love to those 
hallowed lights, Mrs. Wells and Nelson 
Bizer. Go. Млсрома1р. 


SaRATOGA Sprinas, №. Y., Oct., 17, 1892. 
Mr. ALBERT TURNER: 

Dear Sir—Your circular of American 
Institute of Phrenology, giving notice of 
the Annua) Dinner, to be held on the even- 
ing of October 18, is before me. It would 
give me great pleasure tọ be present, 
were it not that I am detained by sick 
patients. Iam greatly indebted to Phre- 
nology for my success in my profession. 
O. 8. Fowler gave me the start. A knowl- 
edge of: Phrenology cannot be overestima- 
ted. Every man starting in business of 
any kind or in any profession, should have 
8 thorough knowledge of it. Can you send 
me the lectures that will be given by Prof. 
Bizer and Mrs. C. F. Wells, that noble 
woman who has done so much to elevate 
the race. Dr. Drayton's also; in fact I 
would like them all if they are published. 
Wishing the Institute great success, and 
kind regards tó Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Wells 
and Prof. Sizer, I am, 

Yours sincerly, 
К. Нлмитон, M.D. 
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Rev. J. Lester Wells was called 
upon by the presiding officer, and said 
with reference to ‘‘Self Knowledge and 
Growth in Christian Character” : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Itis with pleasure that I respond 
to the kind invitation sent me by my 
friend Mr. Turner, to attend yourannual 
class and alumni gathering on this festal 
occasion, When in college, I ran against 
а snag on the subject of Phrenology, 
'and have never forgotten it. In the 
class-room, the subject came up for dis- 
cussion. After consideration by the 
class, the learned professor said, ‘‘ Young 
men, you might as well undertake to 
tell how much money is in the bank by 
feeling the knobs, as to find out what a 
man is by feeling his bumps." It made 
a profound impression on the students, 
and as we respected the venerable 
teacher, we could not protest, and some 
of us thought that possibly it was true. 
But when I came to New York to con- 
tinue my studies, and was brought into 
association with my esteemed relative, 
the late Samuel R. Wells, and caught 
his spirit, and that of his beloved wife, 
who is with us to-night, became ac- 
quainted with other members of the 
faculty of this Institute, visited L. N. 
Fowler, of London, read and studied 
the JouRNAL and numerous books, lived 
for a whilein the home of your honored 
Vice-President, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells, I cameto the conclusion that the 
illustration of the renowned professor 
was not applicable. 

It gives me delight at this banquet, to 
make a few remarks on the Importance 
ofa Knowledge of Phrenology to Growth 
in Christian Character, or, in other 
words, the importance ot self-knowledge 
inordertoattainthebestresultsin growth 
in Christian life. The subject points to 
the Bible for a text. It says, ‘Leta 
man examine himself." In these words 
it is enjoined upon the Christian, self- 
examination as a means of grace. The 
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injunction of Phrenology is ‘‘ Know 
Thyself.” Неге we see how clorely 
allied Phrenology is to the Bible: how, 
hand-in-hand they go for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind. The Bible does not 
pretend to teach science. It does not 
teach * Systematic Theology,” yet it is 
evolved from the Bible. lt does not 
teach Philosophy, Astronomy or Geol- 
ogy, yet science may be evolved from 
the Bible. From the Book comes the 
motto for the science of Phrenology, 
vız., 'EKnow or examine thyself.” We 
can point with pride tothe fact that 
Phrenology is as old as the new revela- 
tion of God to man. When Christianity 
proclaims examine yourself, and Phre- 
nology enjoins know thyself, we have 
here united, a grand commission for the 
whole race. I think I voice the experi- 
ence of the noblest and grandest char- 
acters of all ages, when I say they have 
risen to the zenith of attainments by 
shaping their lives after a clear and un- 
mistakable knowledge of themselves. 
The study of one's-self with a view to 
higher attainments is wrought with the 
best of results. All common-sensed 
ministers will tell you that they have 
been greatly aided in their achievements 
by self-knowledge. I know of a clergy- 
man who was about to fail in the minis- 
try because he had not the faculty for 
doing personal work. He was of a re- 
tiring nature and could not bear to ring 
a door-bell and make а call. His whole 
being shrunk from it; but by a knowledge 
of Phrenology, Le found, by persistent 
effort, he could overcome and conquer 
his weakness. He did it and became 
eminently successful. The same Book 
says, ‘Strengthen the things that re- 
main.” I would apply it here to those 
things in our natures which remain 
weak or helpless in making up a full, 
rounded character. A wealthy gentle- 
man in New York professed Christianity 
in middle life. During his previous 
years, while amassing his wealth, he 
was penurious in his habits, and had 
never cultivated the gift of giving. It 
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was a serious drawback to his Christian 
life. He found it difficult to put in even 
a dollar at the collections in church. 
His character was being injured and he 
felt it keenly; but self-knowledge awak- 
ened him, and going to one of the offi- 
ceri he told his trouble. I think the 
deacon must have been a Phrenologist 
for hesaid, ‘‘My brother, you have now 
a knowledge of yourself, you know how 
weak yourgiftof beneficericeis, begintike 
aman andstrengthen it." The result was 
he became not only a liberal giver in 
the church, but a benefactor to the race. 
We may apply this to any of the hinder- 
ances in life. A young gentleman 
was engaged to a young lady who had a 
violent temper. His father protested 


and tried to dissuade him from marry- 
ing her. He said, *‘How can you live 


with one who has such a disposition ї” 
The son responded, ‘‘ Father, she is a 
Christian." ‘‘ Well, you know my son, 
that the Holy Spirit can dwel] with 
some whom you and I can’t.” It is sup- 
posed that the young man at his calls 
tried to test her temper and so teased her, 
but she remained calm and peaceful. 
After they were married and her real 
character revealed itself, he asked her 
one day how she used to govern herself 
so well before marriage. “Ah,” she 
said, “уои remember when you teased 
me I excused myself and went out. Well, 
if you had followed you would have 
seen me, in my anger, biting the stair 
railing.” In after years, having had a 
clear self-knowledge of this drawback 
in her Christian character, she addressed 
herself to strengthening the weakness, 
until she became strong and beautiful 
in spirit. Much of the way wardness in 
life among Christian people comes from 
the neglect of self-knowledge. We are 
sadly pained, sometimes, at seeing low 
attainments in character. You may 
have heard of that good brother who 
was chiding his flock for their wander- 
ings and said, ‘‘ Brethren, the first six 
months you wear off the knees of your 
pants praying, and the last six months 
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you wear off the seat of your pants back- 
sliding.” There are those who are a 
drawback in church work because they 
have not a common-sense knowledge of 
themselves, and do not, therefore, reach 
high attainments in character. A pro- 
fessedly good lady was continually mak- 
ing trouble in the church. If put ona 
committee she made discord in that, 
and the flock was keptin continual con- 
fusion. At oneof the meetings she told 
how happy she was and said, ‘If God 
would only send another feather for my 
wing of faith, I would fly away and 
be in glory." A good brother then arose 
to pray and asked the Lord to send the 
feather quick and take her, for she was 
no good in the church. If she bad 
comprehended her weakness and зе- 
solved to correct it, a different memory 
would have been left. I am glad to 
look into the face of Prof. Nelson Sizer 
this evening, and to know that his 
fingers have touched the mainspring of 
many characters, and have set the life- 
giving streams in motion, which have 
brought prosperity and success to thou- 
sands in the world. The cause moves 
grandly on and a continued knowledge 
of Phrenology means greater attain- 
ments in character. 


NELSON B. Sızer, M. D.—The Doctor. 
You know how it is with physicians, 
their time is not their own, and they are 
very uncertain individuals, so I must 
apologize to my friends whom I precede, 
and urge them to take the ecclesiastical 
view of the matter, because with ¢lerics 
the nearera man is to the end, and the 
nearer he comes to the last of any pro- 
cession the more honorable is his posi- 
tion! I find I am put down to speak a 
few words to you on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Doctor." You know there are three 
“learned professions" which are usu- 
ally spoken of as such, the clergy, med- 
icine and the law. Some people, who 
perhaps, exaggerate the facts of the 
case, speak of the lawyer as ''living on 
ihe crimes of the human race," the 
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clergyman as “living on its sins," and 
the doctor as ‘‘living on the vices." It 
It is true that professions largely deal 
with these three phases of human life; 
but, perhaps, it is too strong a view to 
take; no doubt the old view is the best, 
where all who looked afler human 
character in any way were considered 
as ' Medici." А clergyman was spoken 
of as ** Medicus Anime,” a doctor of the 
soul ; and you as studying the question 
of mentality might be spoken of as ‘‘Med- 
ici Mentis," doctors of the mind ; and 
physicians as ‘‘ Medici Corporis," doc- 
tors of the body. Here are several you 
see ; and you remember what the word 
** Doctor” means ; it comes from a Latin 
word ‘‘ Doctus," which means ‘‘taught;” 
80 in its secondary sense it means, ‘‘One 
who is qualified to teach others.” The 
word ** Doctor" then does not refer to 
medicine at all, for you can have doc- 
tors in any of the learned professions. 
In former days there were only three, 
viz., Doctors of Law, Doctors of Theol- 
ogy or Divinity, and Doctors of Medi- 
cine. Now, you know, we have Doctors 
of Literature, Doctors of Philosophy and 
Doctors of Science, and finally the last 
new fad, ‘‘ Doctors of Pedagogy,” a new 
“science, which, perhaps, you have not 
heard of before. What, then, will be 
your positions as ''doctorsi" Where 
will this class be in reference to teach- 
ing? Your functions are world wide; 
they cover the whole realm of the mind 
of man, and a good share of the body of 
man. I have endeavored to instill into 
you a few ideas about the structure and 
functions of the human body, and inthe 
other departments of the institution you 
have been taught in reference to educa- 
tion and to the mind. Remember what 
the word *''Education" means; not 
what you put into a scholar ; remember 
that education is not ‘‘teaching a 
scholar,” but it is what we get out of 
a scholar, that is to say, the educa- 
tion that we give а scholar is notk- 
ing until it touches him so that he 
can think for himself, and leads him 
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to higher things. Thatis what educa- 
tion means. 

You see in how many ways you are 
capable of teaching people as regards the 
bringing up of their children, and as 
you go into the different sections of this 
country you will be surprised to find 
how many things there are that are ridi- 
culous, and yet are tolerated and be- 
lieved simply because they are matters 
of prehistoric tradition and superstition, 
andhavedescended from theseventy-fifth 
generation downward. One example is 
this : People аге al ways afraid of having 
air enough, especially in their sleeping- 
rooms, and, as I told you the other day, 
when you find people who are always 
getting colds and sore throats in the 
winter time, it is generally because they 
donot have enough air in their sleeping- 
rooms. Keep up good ventilation, and 
take plenty of exercise, then you will 
have no more sore throats, and will be 
all right. 

Phrenology is or should be of special 
interest to physicians, because, whilethe 
clergyman studies the workings of the 
soul, the physician has often tostudy 
the workings of the mind, the body 
always, and sometimes of thesoul. We 
have many cases where people do not 
recover. Why! Because they have 
something on their minds; something 
is wrongthatthey havenottold. Wehave 
learned to study men by the aid of 
Phrenology, to understand their pecu- 
liarities and dispositions, and thus we 
are enabled to help them more. This is 
an important help to physicians as well 
as to all others. I desire to impress upon 
you the fact that you are to be teachers 
in this science, and remember that you 
have just begun to learn something 
about it. You know that a freshman in 
college thinks he khows it all, but by 
the time he gets through thesenior y ear 
he begins to think he does not know 
very much. I hope you will all go 
through that experience, because it is a 
good wholesome experience. When 
you get hold of a man who thinks he 
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knows it all,there is not much to be 
done for such & man. The Scripture 
says, ‘* There is more hope of a fool than 
of him." When a man thinks he 
"knows it all" he is beyond being 
You will find many people of 
that kind; so you must not be dis- 
couraged if you find people who are 
hard to talk with. Tosuch people you 
are qualified to be doctors, and to teach 
them, and you will be able to help them 
in a great many things. 

You are now going away from us, 
and we wish you the best success in every 
way. This has been an interesting 
class, a large class, aud it has been a 
great pleasure for me to teach the class, 
if possible, even more than usual. We 
hope you will always maintain the high 
Standard of your ambition which we 
endeavored to impress upon you. You 
are to be teachers and instructors; all 
that you do and all that you think and 
say, in your chosen profession leads men 
to be wiser and better, and improves 
them in body, mind and soul for this 
world and for the world to come. 


Pror. S. S. PACKARD—À Knowledge 
of Human Nature as Related to 
Business Success. 

When I am through you will know 
whether I have spoken on the subject 
which you gave me as atopic. Iam 
very glad thatgou announced in intro- 
ducing me that I have the best business 
college in the country. Thatreally was 
my object in coming here, to have that 
announcement made. I never travel 
except for business. Brother Sizer un- 
derstands that, and so I received it at 
the beginning. Ialwayslike to have a 
theme given me to speak on ; it saves 


the trouble of looking around for some- 


thing to say, and I especially like to 
have a theme given me in time so as to 
make preparation [or it. The theme 
given me to-night is my own theme. 
Nothing I have heard would have suited 
me any better. It is the same theme 
that was given me last year for a dinner 
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I did not attend. I read up pretty well 
on the subject last year, and was pre- 
pared to make some remarks, but my 
doctor would not let me go out: he said 
it was enough for me to be sick without 
making other people sick. I thought 
that was very unkind, but still I forgave 
him ; he did not know any better. I 
have often wondered why I was not in- 
vited to these phrenological dinners, 
until to- night, and I trust the omission 
will never occuragain. I havebeenon 
the point several times of writing a book 
for your publication, '' What I do not 
know about Phrenology." I do not 
kuow whether there would be much sale 
for such a book, but there would be lots 
in it. I would like to try it. I was 
very glad to have the chairman tell me 
before I arose that the less Phrenology 
I had in my speech the better it would 
suit those here; and that is exactly 
where my book would come in—leaving 
out about Phrenology. Iam given two 
topics, and asked by the chairman to 
bring them as near together as I can. 
The first is “ A Knowledge of Human 
Nature," and the next is ''Business 
Success." Of course you will be very 
glad to let me off easily on the first sub- 
ject. None of you need any informa- 
tion upon it. You are already posted. 
I have been young ; now I am old, and 
I have never yet seen a person of what- 
ever age, color or previous condition of 
servitude, who would agree that he did 
not understand human nature ; and the 
Strangestthing about it is that those who 
know the least think they know the 
most. Whoever heard a child, a boy, 
brag about what he knew of human 
nature, and still nobody is so well versed 
in it as he is, unless it is a dog, and the 
beauty of it is that neither a child nor a 
dog can be fooled. Now men can be 
fooled ; so can а woman—once in a 
while. I say once in a while, because 
you cannot always fool a woman. I 
know that to my sorrow. Do not imag- 
ine now that because à woman does not 
show her cards that she holds no 
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“trumps ;" she may ''pass," as she fre- 
quently does, but when she ''orders 
up," look out for a fuss. Of course, 
these remarks are addressed to the mar- 
ried men ; the bachelors could not un- 
derstand it if they tried. 

I regret exceedingly that I am not an 
alumnus of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. I have suffered so much 
from not knowing that you know that I 
have a very great respect for those who 
have passed through a course in this 
institution. I suppose there is scarcely 
a day in my life but what I am “Left” 
or ‘Такер in" by a tramp or advertis- 
ing agent simply because I trust to what 
they say of themselves, rather than ex- 
amining their phrenological develop- 
ment; and the number of people who 
borrow money of me “until to morrow” 
and who ‘exchange checks” with me, 
would astonish you. Of course, to- 
morrow never comes, and the checks I 
get in exchange are unfortunately 
always drawn on the wrong bank. 
Diogenes, you may remember, spent 
his life in trying to find an honest man. 
I have tried, like Diogenes, to find an 
honest man, and with about as poor 
success as Diogenes. He was not a grad- 
uale of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, neither am I; and during the 
last ten years I have had my cash- 
drawer robbed (that is not as much fun 
as you imagine) by boys whom I would 
have trusted with uncounted cash, sim- 
ply because I judged them by their gen- 
eral appearance, and did not study their 
heads. 

Now, I have not prepared this elab- 
orate speech that I am making, but I 
will say, in conclusion, that I think that 
no man should employ a clerk, no 
woman a servant, and no Sunday school 
а superiatendent, without first getting a 
chart fron brother Sizer. We all know 
that the ordinary recommendations are 
not worth the paper they are written 
on; achart from brother Sizer is worth 
fivedollars. The charm about brother 
Sizer is that he cannot tell a lie—that is, 
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he can tell a lie, but he rarely ever does. 
Ihave had him examine my school boys, 
and the truths he has told about them 
would make you stare. I remember 
one instance of a red-headed boy who 
was under his hands. Не said to 
him, “ Му dear boy, you make a mis- - 
take in trying to become a book-keeper ; 
you should be a milliner." Of course, 
all the boys laughed, and called him 
* milliner" during the rest of the term. 
That was ten years ago, and now he is 
settled here in New York, and spends 
his time in buying ladies’ garments, 
trimming hats, and doing other decora- 
tive work, and in fact, he afterwards 
told me that at the time Prof. Sizer said 
that to him, he was buying all hissisters' 
dresses and trimming their bonnets and 
hats for them. I know of another snap 
shot made by Prof. Sizer over forty 
years ago, and when I have told this 
story I am going to stop, because, no 
doubt, Dr. Kingsley has been wondering 
when that long-winded fellow would 
stop. A young fellow came to the city 
to seek his fortune, and, of course, com- 
ing from the country, the first thing he 
did was to go to Fowler & Wells, and 
have his head examined. He fell into 
the hands of Sizer, and Sizer sized him 
up, felt of his head gently, looked into 
his eyes emphatically and steadfastly, 
and said so earnestly that the young 
man turned in his chair, ‘Young man, 
you should be a dentist,*or a sculptor, 
or both.” And the young man left his 
presence, and went to a dentist's office, 
and before night he was а dentist's ap- 
prentice. That man is forty years older 
to-night, but brother Sizer is the same 
age, he has not grown old at all, and he 
has obtained lots of money extracting 
old defective teeth, and supplying their 
places with the best of modern dental. 
work. I am happy to say that I have 
some $500 worth of his work in my 
mouth. And that is not all the work this 
eminent gentleman has done. Heun- 
dertook about ten years ago to model 
and produce a marble bust of Christ, and 
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so well did he succeed, that it was 
praised by many, though one of his 
lady patrons, to whom he submitted the 
specimen of his art—she probably was 
not an expert critic—after looking at it 
carefully, and comparing it with the 
doctor, said : '* Remarkable, remarkable 
likeness! Who did it i" 

I have said about all I know concern- 
ing à knowledge of human nature as 
applied to business, but just at this 
point I am reminded of a story about & 
friend of mine who lived in the western 
part of the State, and edited a news- 
paper there, and he imagined he was a 
public speaker—just as I imagined I 
could speak when I was invited here— 
&nd once he went off into another part 
of the county to talk politics, and when 
he came back a friend asked him ''How 
did you succeed i" and he said, ‘‘Oh, 
splendidly ! splendidly! I covered the 
entire subject, the whole ground.” 
“ How do you know ?” the friend asked. 
** Well, because they did not ask me to 
come back.” Now I have covered the 
whole ground of the subject, but lam 
open to any questions any one may 
choose to ask, but I would rather they 
would submit them to me in writiog, 
and send them to my office. and if I can 
answer them I will; but I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that my remarks to-night 
will not have the effect of your not ask- 
ing me to come back, for I promise not 
to speak on this subject again, nor on 
any other, but will come as a quiet lis- 
tener at this beautiful feast of the muses 
and of oratory. 


Dr. NORMAN KINGSLEY—A Reminis- 
сепсе. 

The subject was assigned to те with- 
out consulting me at all, and I was a 
little surprised when I found it on the 
programme. Nevertheless, as I am in 
duty bound to do what I am told to do, 
just as Prof. Packard, my predecessor, 
hasdone, I willdo the best I can. Iam 
reminded that Wisdom and Folly go 
hand-in-hand constantly. Prof. Packard 
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has made his speeh, and I am about to 
make mine. Wisdom and Folly went 
hand in hand when I accepted the in- 
vitation to come here. I was wise in 
accepting the invitation to come to 
dinner, but foolish in accepting the 
appointment to make a speech: never- 
theless, ladies and gentlemen, as I am 
put down for some reminiscences, they 
may come to me. 

I am reminded that this class and 
company are interested in thesubject of 
heads—pre-eminently interested in the 
subject. Now, some people are born 
with big heads, some acquire big heads, 
others have big heads thrust upon them. 
I have understood ibat within the last 
two years there has been a new occupa- 
tion developed in this country, that of 
making big heads; I understand that 
the Hon. John Sullivan and James 
Corbett are engaged in that business, 
and I understand, also, that they have 
taken in a copartner, Prof. Sizer. The 
arrangement is this, they put the big 
head on the man and send him to Prof. 
Sizer for him to measure it, then they 
divie. They follow this occupation, 
not ‘(ог protection, but for revenue 
only.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was born 
with a big head, and I once acquired a 
big head ; I acquired it partly because 
it was thrust upon me. І think that is 
the only reminiscence that I can call to 
mind that will be interesting. I wasin 
this city in the spring of the year, more 
than forty years ago, in factit wasforty- 
two apd a half years ago when counted 
exactly. I was walking along Nassau 
street, and I saw the sign, Fowler & 
Wells. Just previous to that time I 
had read some phrenological books, and 
also in the little country town where I 
lived a phrenologist had said that I had 
one of the bestsbaped heads in the 
academy, and I was pietty well set ur 
by it. And asI saw that sign, it oc- 
curred to me all at oncc that it would 
be a very nice thing for Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells to givethem an opportunity to 
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see that fancy head of mine, not for my 
own gratification, but purely to give 
them an opportunity io see it; so I 
walked into the front room and made 
the application, and was referred to the 
backroom, and was there introduced to 
Prof. Sizer. Then I began to wonder 
if that were his real name or a stage 
name. I never found out, for he has 
kept the stage name; as I understand, 
he goes by it right along, writes it, 
banks receive that name on his checks ; 
so I take it for granted, though it has a 
stagy appearance and sound, that it is 
his real name. 

I made my application to him and 
was put in a chair, and he began in his 
dexterous sort of a way ; but the first 
question be asked (and this is where the 
revenue came) was, ‘ Will you have a 
chart or a written description?’ He 
said I had no Cautiousness, though my 
answer to his first question was, ‘‘ What 
does it cost i" The truth was I had only 
$25 in the world, and I wanted to get 
married, so І had to count the cost. You 
see a chart was then $1, and a written 
character was $3. І could not afford a 
written description, so I decided to take 
the chart. He wentall over my head in 
& way that you must all be familiar 
with, as Paderewski fingers the piano 
keys. It was a gentle, beautiful, deli- 
cate touch. He felt of an organ here 
and there. It was not more than two 
minutes before I discovered that he 
knew his business, and I said to myself, 
“This man knows what he is about, he 
recognizes this big head of mine. It 
flattered me, and I thought it would be 
very nice for the folks at home to know 
about this, so I braced up and said Т 
would take a written description. 
“ Very well," he said, and he called in 
an amanuensis to take the notes. He 
went on, and it was beautiful, a great 
deal more beautiful when given as a 
written description than a cbart, be- 
cause why? It was $3. I understood 
that. Suffice to say, I got my $3 worth. 
I was told I should heve thedescription 
in the course of three or four days; the 
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stenographer would write it out, and it 
would be sent to me, or I could call for 
it. I left my money, and in a few days 
I called for the written description, and 
it was handed to me. I put it into my 
pocket and went out on the street and 
walked along up the other side, and 
when I got whereI thought nobody was 
looking I pulled it out of my pocket and 
read, ‘‘ Mr. Norman W. Kingsley, taken 
at 129 Nassau street, New York, by Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, April 1, 1850.” I said, 
"Ah! it’s a good April-fool joke." I 
read the document carefully and laid it 
aside for twenty years. 

In the meantime—now let me speak 
more seriously—I ought to have de- 
veloped somehow. Twenty-five years 
had passed away, the same month, the 
same day of the month, exactly a quar- 
ier of acentury from the time I went to 
see Prof. Sizer, I called there again. I 
asked if Mr. Sizer was in, and was told 
he could be found in the back room. 


I went back there and said, ‘‘Mr. 
Sizerf’ ‘That is my name.” “о 
you examine heads now?" “I do." 
“Will you examine mine? ‘‘ Yes.” 


He asked my name, but I said, ‘‘It 
makes no difference, I suppose, if I do 
not tell it. Just kindly give me an ex- 
amination: then I will give my name 
afterward.” He went through, and I 
was watching him closely. I have those 
two examinations here, and he has read 
them to-night. I am not going to make 
any remarks about them, and tell you 
whether they agreed or not; but I will 
say more seriously still that from that 
feeling that I had at first, that there was 
nothing in Phrenology, that it was 
really what is called in these days a 
*' fake," used merely to flatter people ; 
that they would take anybody and for 
$3 buckle it on and give him $3 worth; 
from that feeling I have now come to 
the conclusion that if it is not an exact 
science, it is as near an exact science as 
medicine, theology, law, or many of the 
other so-called sciences, and possibly a 
great deal nearer. 

I firmly believe this, that if I had 
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taken in every respect the advice given 
me by Prof. Sizer that day, forty-two 
years ago, and followed it, it would have 
been very much to my advantage. And 
I will tell you if I had a son, as I have 
not (I wish to God I had), I would take 
him to Prof. Sizer and ask him to make 
&n examination. I have faith in him 
and in his ability. I do not know 
whether it is psychologicalor what it is, 
but I have more faith in that man's ex- 
aminations of heads and in being able 
to read their character than in that of 
&ny other man alive. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS— 
Woman. 

Woman is sometimes called the 
weaker sex,—in bone and muscle she 
may be so, yet he who claims to be the 
Stronger readily concedes to woman 
superior power in the realm of morals 
and refinement. 

Woman is by nature a teacher. She 
is always teaching. Whether it be by 
precept or example is for her to elect, 
but it will be as MOTHER that her good 
influence will be most felt. With the 
mothers of the human race rests the 
destiny of nations, and there is no 
grander field, no better soil for her to 
till. She loves and is loved; she teaches, 
directs, guides her sons and daughters 
while their minds are in the plastic 
state to be moulded. It ія in her power 
to so lead them that they will form good 
habits or bad habits; will seek the good 
of their fellows, or self gratification. 
From their mothers, sons and daughters 
inherit dispositions and qualities of 
mind that lead to acts or tendencies in 
the right or wrong direction, to good or 


- to evil, to upright and unselfish lives 


or to that direction which goes toward 
destruction. The one road leadsto self- 
control aud self-denial, the other to 
selfishness and a disposition to injure 
instead of benefit those in their power, 
to love others as themselves or to hate 
and harm them, to be generous and 
help the weak or selfish and hinder 
them, to elevate or to depress them. , , ; 
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Under these circumstances the ques- 
tions arise what can be done, or can any- 
thing be done, to help these mothers to 
so train the coming generations of men 
and women that they may be a blessing 
and not a curse to the nation and the 
era ofi their nativty? Shall they be so 
educated as to enable them to fill in the 
best manner their mission of mother- 
hood? Or, shall despotic ignorance 
close to them all the avenues of learn- 
ing because they are women! She 
should be prepared for the responsibili- 
ties of the position thatis coming to her. 

Just think for one moment of a world 
filled with people without criminals or 
crime, with no need for punishment, for 
prisons, for courts and all the parapher- 
nalia of law, when every one shall be a 
law to himself. Such a condition is 
desirable. Can it be brought about, and 
how? 

These are great questions and lead to 
others, some of which will be asked 
here, and every person may ask them- 
selves such questions as may come by 
inspiration and endeavor to answer 
them, and act accordingly. Let this 
question come first—Is the adage true 
that if a person can control the appetite 
he can control all evil dispositions or ten- 
dencies. Then the question arises—Does 
the mother form those appetites in her 
sons and daughters that lead to intem- 
perance and vice? If so, in what manner 
does she do this? It is supposable that 
she commits this unwisdom ignor- 
antly, or not realizing what may be the 
result, How is it that the appetite for 
the simplest of food in the babe becomes 
perverted by wrong indulgence to crave 
that which wrecks the mind and charac- 
ter in the adult ? Tbechange is gradual, 
and perhaps is caused by the very 
kindest of feeling on the part of the 
mother. She wishes to give her child 
allthe enjoyment that follows from the 
gratification of appetite, hence is trying 
to think up something new, and, ig- 
norant of some of the constituents of 
the newly-adopted aliment and its pos- 
sible effects, she gives it food that per- 
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verts the appetite and deranges the di- 
gestive system, and that leads to a crav- 
ing for something stronger, until the 
natural appetite is entirely destroyeds 
the blood becomes inflamed and self- 
control and self-denial are forgotten, 
manliness is dethroned, nothing satis- 
fies. Gradually has ali this come about 
between babyhood and manhood. It із 
the first false step that leads to all 
theevils that grow from perverted 
appetite. Avoid that first violation of 
nature's laws, and thereby obviate the 
necessity for most of the machinery of 
criminal jurisprudence, and is it not 
true that with mothers rests the desti- 
nies of the human race? 

True, hereditary tendencies have a 
place, but enlightened motherhood, 
properly guarded and, surrounded, can 
greatly modify that, but much depends 
on the fathers, and they will be held to 
& strict accountability to the higher 
tribunal. Phrenology, physiology and 
hygiene can be made potent in the 
hands of mothers for the relemption of 
the world. None morethan the mother 
needs what these sciences teach, none 
has so good an opportunity to apply 
them. 


Pror. NELSON Sizek :— The Institute. 

I see on the programme I 
am down, or have been put 
down by the Banquet Committee, to 
speak a word in respect to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. If you 
will bear with me for three minutes I 
will say what I may and give way to 
others. 

You know, most of you, that I have 
been talking for six long weeks, two 
hours every day to this class, besides 
talking between times when people 
came in and wanted advice as to what 
to do with their sons, or what trade or 


business they should learn themselves. 


Sixty years ago Dr. Spurzheim was 
making his first and only visit profess- 
ionally to the United States. On the 
10th of November of the same year he 
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was called to a higher reward. He 
was the first man who was interred, and 
his the first monument erected, in that 
beautiful City of the Dead, Mount 
Auburn. The fact of his visit to this 
country gave great impetus to the new 
science. His lectures were widely re- 
porled. I read a report of them at 20 
years of age, and I felt that a new life 
had dawned upon me. A few years 
later I became a phrenologist, and for 
fifty-three years I have been doing 
what I might to forward the cause. 
We taught classes early, and it may be 
a matter of interest and something new 
for you to know that Mrs. Wells (who 
sits by me, and has been working with 
me for the last forty-three years in the 
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forward this cause), taught the first 
class in Phrenology ever taught on this 
continent in 1835, and she has been 
teaching classes ever since ; and now, 
fifty-seven years later, this latest class 
she has taught. I hope it will not be 
the final one. 

Twenty-seven years ago there seemed 
to be such a call for instruction on this 
subject tnat the friends of Phrenology 
made an effort to have a bil] passed in 
the legislature of the State of New 
York incorporating the Institute of 
Phrenology. It was before the legis- 
lature in 1865, and it had passed some 
of the stages toward enactment, but it 
went over till the next year, and it was 
finally passed April 20, 1866. Then we 
had a centre, then we had an incorpo 
rated school, we could give diplomas 
and do systematic teaching to some 
account. It had been a fact, that before 
this, some men were trying to lecture 
upon Phrenology, and were not doing 
very good work. Some would come 
and take a dozen lessons, others would 
come 150 miles just to take one or two 
lessons, and would go back and say 
they had been instructed by Fowler & 
Wells, and some such persons gave very 
poor satisfuction, and people wrote to 
us about it. We made up ‘our minds 
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that we would have an Institute where 
people could come and take a full 
course. We have now taught, under 
our charter, twenty nine classes--this 
being the twenty-ninth class. The first 
class was in 1866, I gave twenty-four of 
the lectures ; Mr. S. R. Wells, one lec- 
ture ; and Dr. J. V. C. Smith dissected 
the brain, making twenty-six lectures. 
We had six students who paid us $100 
each. The next year we gave about 
forty lectures and had fourteen students. 
We have been teaching classes every 
year, and during two of the years we 
taught two classes, so this is thetwenty- 
ninth session in twenty-seven years. 

The influence in public opinion which 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
has started, fostered and enforced, has 
been marvelous. Speaking of what 
the Institute has done, we have gradua- 
ted 545 students in twenty-seven years, 
that is twenty students on an average. 
If we look at the history of Yale 
College we find for the first twenty- 
four years it graduated 141 students, 
less than six students per annum. Ours 
numbers an average per annum over 
twenty for the twenty-seven years. If 
we had had about 200 years as Yale 
College has had, and also such fostering 
care of the wise, good, generous and 
beneficient, we might already have 
done as much good for mankind as that 
beneficient institution. When Rev. 
Mr. Wells, our first speaker of this even- 
ing, was talking about what Phrenology 
could do for Christian character, I was 
thinking what it might do for the indi- 
vidual. Brother Packard has told what 
a single examination revealed in refer- 
ence to a boy. I remember the time 
very well. I gave the lecture he 
spoke of in 1882, and two years later 
they wanted another lecture. Then 
Mr. Packard told Mrs. Wells in my 
presence what happened at the other 
lecture. 

The Institute has done much good 
work. A man becamea student twenty 
years ago; he was the pastor of a 
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church ealled the Christian Church ; 
he had a small congregation ; he got a 
very small salary for preaching, and by 
much and persistent church work was 
wearing his lifeout; he had not taken 
a vacation for many years. He took 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and got 
interested in the subject of Phrenology. 
He first wrote to us, saying he was 
poor and could not pay anything, but 
he loved Phrenology so well if he could 
only get the tuition he thought it would 
greatly aid him in his work. We 
wrote for him to come and get the 
tuition without money and without 
price. He told his brethren he wanted 
to beaway for a few weeks if they 
would kindly consent; that he had not 
been away for six or seven years, and 
wanted to go to get some new ideas ; 
that he wanted to visit New York and 
hear the big guns preach ; see how they 
managed their charity institutions, etc. 
He came to the American Institute of 
Phrenology ; he looked pale and thin, 
as if he had suffered from malaria and 
was laboring pretty hard. Hestayed and 


listened to the lectures and graduated. 


A little while after he got home he 
wrote me a letter and said: ‘‘When I 
look in the faces of my people I say to 
myself, *Great God, have I thought 
respectfully of this person or disrespect- 
fully of that one?’” He preached as 
he had never preached before, and in 
the course of five or six weeks they had 
to carry in camp stools, and the house 
was crowded. They heard of him in 
the capital of the State; invited him to 
come there to preach, and they settled 
him ata salary three times as large as 
he had before. That all happened 
inside of six months. Within this year 
he wrote me from the Pacific Slope that 
he was at the head of a college, and that 
he had much to thank Phrenology for 
in view of his present work. 

We have graduated 545 people and 
sentthem outinto the world. Somehave 
made a great deal more money out of 
Phrenology sinc! they have graduated 
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than we have been ableto save. One 
man graduated at eighteen years of 
„аде; he was à handsome fellow. He 
went out to the Pacific region, found & 
girl with whom he fell in love and 
married, as he should have done, and 
we congratulate him upon it; and he 
wrote us within a year from Seattle that 
he had a $250 house to listen to his lec- 
tures on Phrenology, and that they had 
to stop taking entrance money because 
there was no more standing room in the 
house. He is still, at twenty-six, con- 
tinuing todo much for the world, teach- 
ing young men how to find proper pur- 
suits; teaching people how to choose 
companions for life; how to mate 
themselves so as not to make mistakes. 
If you only knew how much people 
consult me on this subject. I aman 
old man and they are not afraid to tell 
me about such things. One lady had а 
picture that she brought to me and I 
said to her, ‘‘Do not marry that man ; 
he is after your money; he merely 
wants your money. He will 
not treat you fairly. ''What will I 
do?" she said. “Оо to Europe." 
* But he will follow me; he hangs 
around me about all thetime.” ‘‘Give 
out that you are going to Chicago, and 
when you get thereturn about, go down 
the St. Lawrence River to Nova Scotia, 
and from there to Boston and on to 
England." So 1 got them separated. 

Thus Phrenology 1s doing work for 
the world little by little, and I believe 
to-day that the 545 graduates who have 
gone out from this Institute are doing 
for the world a work that is permanent, 
leading men from the error of their 
ways, and thereby hiding a multitude 
of sins and opening a glorious vista fcr 
the future, of which as yet we have no 
conception. 

The visit of Spurzheim to this country 
&wakened in Amherst College several 
young men asfollowers. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of them, and he 
preached Phrenology as long as he 
lived ; talked it right from his pulpit. 
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He said, ‘І believe in Phrenology, not 
that it is perfect, but it is the best ex- 
position of the mental faculties that has 
ever been evolved." The Fowlers 
Started from Amherst at the same time, 
1834, and have donea great work. We 
are trying to do our best, and we intend 
to work clear to the last, and peradven- 
ture, if we have achieved some good, 
we may receive the blessed words of 
welcome, ‘‘ Well done." 


Pror. Н. S. Draytox--Old and New 

Phrenology. 

It is one of the fashions or fads of the 
day to draw contrasts between the past 
and the present, with reference to cos- 
tumes, practices, theories and beliefs— 
of course, forthe purpose of showing 
the superiority of our era, and how 
much our forefathers were behind in 
everything. In the practical sciences 
and arts we are told the last half of the 
19th century béats the old folks ‘‘all out 
of sight.” We hear of old school and 
new school in art, pedagogy, medicine, 
physical science, religion, etc., until we 
are almost ready to denounce the whole 
list as an imposition on rational intelli- 
gence, and exclaim in terms of Shake- 
speare, slightly modified, ‘‘ A plague on 
all your schools." 

The field of philosophy, in a special de- 
gree, has been the battle-ground of the 
old and new for ages. From Pythagoras 
to Spencer the centuries have been 
filled with the proclaimers of new ideas 
and the defenders of the old. Hence, if 
we hear the cries of men in this closing 
decade of 1900, asserting the discovery 
of great and invulnerable truths, we 
should not feel astonished any more than 
certain sensible people in the Greek 
center of learning were 1,860 years ago, 
when they heard that this or that one 
had propounded a new and wonderful 
theory. There may be an evolution, I 
grant you, of most valuable truth, but 
somehow it comes in so gradual a man- 
ner, usually, that we find ourselves be- 
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lieving and applying it almost uncon- 
sciously. 

The novelty of things, that some people 
who want to pass for scientific advo- 
cate, consists mainly in the terms and 
phraseology that are invented. This 
day is remarkable for its facility in in- 
venting names. Chemistry, biology, 
anthropology are crammed with deriva- 
tives ad libitum, ad infinitum, from 
Greek, Latin, etc., and every new dic- 
tionary (and we need a new one every 
year) very prcperly is announced as 
“containing many thousand words not 
found in any previous dictionary.” 

In a sphere so important as the func- 
tions of the brain, it would be expected 
that any fresh light would be hailed 
with enthusiasm ; and this seemed to be 
the case for a time in those early days 
when Gall and Spurzheim went from 
city to city proclaiming their epoch- 
making truths, but a little later wise 
fellows here and chere began to question, 
to except, to doubt, to object, on one 
ground or another, and as for the great 
new facts that the world seemed hun- 
gry for these wise fellows said, ‘‘ Why 
they, in one form or another, had been 
known long before, and no special 
credit should be given G. and $. for 
advocating them.” And G. and §., 
Combe and Broussais, Abernethy and 
Mackintosh replied, ‘‘ Certainly, a great 
deal of guessing had been done in the 
times before, but now we have the solid 
truth about mind and brain, and we must 
thank these German doctors for showing 
us the way to it.” 

A little later we have Dax and Broca 
building on the foundation of G. and S. 
and developing a centerin the brain for 
Language about where Gall bad said it 
waslocated. Then alittle later we have 
Fritsch and Hitzig and Munk exploring 
the convolutions of dogs, cais and mon- 
keys with anelectric probe, and then an- 
nouncing to the world that the muscles 
have centers of innervation in the 
brain. What excitement, then! The 
world of physiology and psychology 
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rang with their names. Hurrah! new 
light on brain function ; hurrah! now 
it is demonstrated that the brain is di- 
vided into areas having special duty and 
service in the economy of life. Hats 
are thrown up ; great enthusiasm reigns 
in the societies and academies of the 
learned. 

But now we venture to ask '* What of 
the old Phrenology, with its gracious, 
helpful tenets regarding the mind and 
character of men?” “ОЬ,” one of the 
muscular disciples replies, ''that is 
passe, exploded, relegated to the limbo 
of chimeras and fallacies. Our system 
of muscle action is the new and true 
Phrenology. The world has no longer 
any use for theold.” ‘‘ What! why then 
Abernethy, Bell, Andral, Whately, Elli- 
otson, Broussais, Pinel, Caldwell, Mac- 
kenzie, Howe, Buttolph, Carnochan, 
Dickens, Emerson, Silliman, Cook, 
Beecher, the Fowlers, Wells, Sizer, 
Rockwood, Packard, Kingsley, and a 
host of other good and useful men in 
their generation, must have been vic- 
tims of a sheer delusion.” ‘‘ Yes, poor 
men, they did not seem aware of the 
trap into which they had fallen. Why, 
the old Phren. has not a leg to stand on, 
while the new—well, it has the sub- 
stantial basis of the galvanic battery, 
sulphuric ether and the surgeon's instru- 
ments. You touch a convolution in the 
head with your electrode, and presto! 
look out! a leg kicks out vigorously 
or a hand clinches itself a fa Sullivan, 
or a jaw wags sullenly, or the eyes turn 
out suspiciously. I tell you this new 
Phrenology goes it on muscle, and for 
that reason has an endless claim on the 
world's gratitude." 

Ah, we have caught the idea; it is 
reflected by our great American centers 
of scholastic erudition. Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, etc. There brawn counts, 
and society in tame subservience bows 
to the champion of muscle, whether on 
the diamond field, in the boat race, or 
the prize ring. Oh, you defenders of the 
old Phrenology, how insigniflcant you 
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must feel to be left so far in the rear, 
hugging your psychic centers to your 
brain, and feebly, is it, insisting against 
these doughty champions of muscle that 
your intellectual and moral and senti- 
mental innovations are greater than 
muscle, and lie back of all muscular 
action. 

Some readings of mine lately among 
living authorities that the world of sci- 
ence respects, chanced on passages like 
the following : 


'* Increase of volume of brain due to 
culture and intellectual labor appears 
chiefly at the frontal lobes, which are 
the seat of the intellectual faculties. It 
is especially the anterior of the skull 
that advantageous conditions enlarge.” 
—Parchappe, La Cassaigne, etc. 

‘The savage head is mainly developed 
in the base. So also the criminal is dis- 
tinguished by the large proportional 
area of the parietal and temporal lobes.” 
— Benedikt, Lombroso, Bordier. 

"Now in what consists this the 
grandest achievement of nature's laws? 
In what but the development of creation 
in the genus homo of the anterior and 
superior cerebral lobes—the superadded 
instruments of altogether new func- 
tions.” — Dr. J. G. Davey, Journal of 
Psycholog. Med., London. 


" Each brain has its own peculiar 
growth, as shown externally by the 
varying shape of the head. The 
primary condition of good brain growth 
is good bodily growth."—J. Crichton 
Browne, Birmingham Lecture. 


“ Tt is now quite generally conceded 
among those who have given special 
attention to the subject, that theanterior 
lobes of the brain are the organs of the 
pure intellect and reason, the posterior 
lobes of the passions and propelling 
powers, and the upper portion of the 
moral faculties. Itis furthermore con- 
ceded that it is entirely probable and 
consistent with analogy, and with what 
we know of the brain that its various 
faculties may all be separately localized 
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even to a greater extent than has been 
claimed by phrenologists.”—Dr. G. M. 
Beard. 

‘ We have, however, other evidences 
which go to show that the frontal 
regions of the brain (which arelargerin 
man than other animals) are associated 
with higher intellectual functions. . . . 
So far the facts of experiment and of 
disease favor the views of the phre- 
nologists, viz., that with the development 
of the anterior part of the brain there is 
& corresponding development of the 
higher intellectual powers ; but investi- 
gation is still needed to thoroughly ex- 
plain the fact in physiological terms." 
— Prof. Ferrier, Manchester Sc. Lect. 

While scanning these we thoughtthat 
we must be reading some droppings 
from the tongue or pen of those old 
fellows we named a moment ago, but 
no; these are contemporaries and a 
jostle with the muscle fellows. Surely 
our stalwart champions of a new and 
muscular Phrenology must be a little 
oblivious of existing conditions in the 
mental atmosphere? Or, isit that, like 
the dog in the fable, they had a while 
ago the real bone in their mouths, but, 
becoming enamored of itsshadow in the 
mist of chloroform vapor and galvanic 
current, grasped at that, and in so doing 
dropped the solid thing? 


Mary T. Haywarp—The New York 

Association. 

After the wisdom, wit and eloquence 
to which you have listened, it would 
seem a somewhat difficult matter to 
interest you in so plain and practical 
a subject as ‘Тһе New York Associa- 
tion." Around it hangs not the glory 
of past achievements, for it is, as yet, 
too young to have achieved much. Still, 
during the comparatively short period of 
its existence, its efforts have not been 
without effect. No meeting has failed 
to produce an attendance, and through 
its instrumentality the public have been 
entertained, interested and instructed 
by Professor Sizer, Dr. Drayton, Miss 
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Helen Potter and others. Its audiences 
have shown a ready appreciation of the 
topics presented to them, and are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers. Its mem- 
bers are earnest and willing to work. 
So, we look hopefully forward to its 
future and we expect, if this, the first 
year of its existence may be taken as a 
prediction of the years that are to come, 
that it will do good and lasting work for 
the cause in which we are so deeply 
interested. We believe that the world 
needs us. We know it needs the *' prac- 
tical system of mental philosopy " which 
we are striving to teach it through our 
association. We wish there were many 
associations of a similar character. There 
is both room and need for them. ‘In 
union is strength," and it behooves us 
to take advantage of the fact. The 
tendency of the age is toward co-opera- 
tion and we must make haste to put our- 
selves in harmony with it. Co-operative 
efforts can succeed where individual 
action fails, and the sooner Phrenolo- 
gists grasp this truth the better for them- 
selves and their science. The power of 
co-operation is a mighty one! Witness 
the force of its operation in the associa- 
tions for various purposes in the many 
departments of life! This powerful factor 
should be utilized to advance the cause 
of Phrenology. In every village, town 
and city iu the land, there should be as- 
sociations in which the facts and prin- 
ciples of the science may flnd a home. 
Every person here, if he or she desires, 
in a very short time can succeed in 
organizing such an association ; and 
through a combination of efforts, the 
merits and importance of the system 
would be more commonly known and 
recognized. With such recognition 
would come a more universal acceptance 
of its truths and teachings. Phrenology 
would make great strides and become a 
most important factor in the improve- 
ment and uplifting of mankind in gen- 
eral. 

Not long since I noticed in the papers, 
а verse—not poetry ; just a little collec- 
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tion of rhymes—and some of the lines 


were these: 


“If you have a thing to say, say it! 
Don't take balf a day, 
If your thought has little in it 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute.” 


I had a thing to say and I have said 
it. I think I have taken a little more 
than a minute, and as the hour is late I 
will not tax your patience nor claim 
your attention much longer. Although 
I know some of you would be willing to 
listen longer to any remarks in connec- 
tion with this beloved study. 

In closing, let me speak to those 
graduates living in New York and 
vicinity, who have not yet united with 
us, and urge them to do so at any early 
date. We would like to make our or- 
ganization as strong as it is possible to 
have it. We wish the co-operation of 
every eligible person interested in the 
work. Every member we add to the 
roll is an increase of force and power. 

Friends, we have need of you! And 
we think we may truthfully say that 
you have need of the New York Asso- 
ciation. 


Јонн W. SHULL—The Alumni. 

Our association has not much of retro- 
spection, and we can receive little in- 
spiration from our past work as yet. 
Our work is chiefly in prospect. We 
have accomplished something, but a 
great work lies before us. We have 
mapped out our field. We know what 
we want todo. We have our ideals, 
but they are perhaps fifty years ahead of 
the present. 

As alumni of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, we are pledged to sup- 
port our alma mater, and the idea for 
which it stands. We have assumed a 
share of her labor and responsibility, 
and I, as one among you, rejoice in 
bearing a part of the burden, which the 
Trustees and the Faculty have hitherto 
borne alone. I rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity to aid in the advancement and 
dissemination of Phrenology, and in 
perpetuating the influence of the Insti- 
tute. 
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Two years ago our association of grad- 
uates was formed to promote brother. 
hood and unity of interests among us. 
Tt was to be the nucleus around which 
all the phrenologists of America should 
gather. This wasthe social side. But 
life has other purposes than social en- 
joyment. Effort is the measure of life. 
Work is the vital principle of every 
organization. There never was a really 
successful, enthusiastic society or club 
which merely existed. There must be 
something to stimulate all our better 
elements of character and enlarge our 
intellectual horizon. There must be the 
inspiration coming from personal effort. 
There must be work for every member. 
We may meet here annually and have 
our ‘‘love-feasts,” but they will at length 
become insipid and dull unless we have 
**labor-feasts" with them. I feel that 
we are all in sympathy with this move- 
ment, and only need to understand our 
purpose. 

There are two great works before us 
and they will constitute a perpetual 
sphere of effort for willing hearts and 
cultared brains. 

We are pledged to support the Insti- 
tute. Its greatest present need is a 
permanent home, that it may concen- 
trate its energies in increasing its effec- 
tiveness asa college. Last year, at the 
suggestion of Mr. I,.ockard, a movement 
was begun to secure a building fund of 
$5,000, and in less than twenty minutes 
nearly $1,000 were subscribed by those 
present. Much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. This year theeffort was renewed, 
and the new alumnidid nobly, but much 
more still remains to be done. We ap- 
peal for aid to all men, who have means 
above their wants and who feel the 
value of Phrenology. Surely no better 
opportunity is offered to aid in the up- 
lifting of manhood and womanhood. 
All such donations will make for right- 
eousness, and a higher life among men. 

We are pledged to support the idea 
which the Institute represents. 

We must disseminate Phrenology. Its 
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truths must be spread abroad. The peo- 
pleare calling for advice and self- knowl- 
edge; and this is a wide field. The 
practical work of lecturing and examin- 
ing heads will always employ the vast 
body of our, graduates, but the rarer 
spirits among us are wanted to do higher 
work. 

Some one must take Phrenology into 
ihe schools and colleges, that every 
child may receive its truths. Some one 
must carry it into the legal and medical 
fraternities. Someone should interpret 
insanity and crime and lead to needed 
reforms in the treatment of the unfortu- 
nates in our asylums, almshouses, and 
prisons. The positive moral teachings 
of Phrenology should be carried into 
the halis of Senates and Assemblies, It 
should be brought to the altar of the 
churches and inspire her teachings. 

A Chautauqua course should be ar- 
ranged under charge of the Institute, 
that systematic studies of human nature 
might fill the leisure hours of busy men 
and women. 

Institute extension should be inaugu- 
rated, wrereby courses of lectures on 
the theory and practice of examining 
heads might be given to home-students, 
who have taken tbe Chautauqua course. 
The Institute should enlarge its curri- 
culum and extend its course. It should 
require an examination on entrance, 
and its graduation should depend upon 
а final test examination in all subjects 
taught. Itsdiploma should signify high 
Standing to the graduate. It should 
also confer the title of Doctor of Phre- 
nology. 

The life, happiness and prosperity of 
men at many times, are as fully pro- 
moted in the hands of the phrenologist 
as in those of the physician. They 
come for advice on which health, social 
happiness and business prosperity will 
depend. These patrons should be in- 
sured the opportunity of consulting 
competent advisers and protected from 
charlatanry and ignorance, and our 
fair name would be secured against the 
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disgrace which grossly ignorant pre- 
tenders have cast upon us and our 
Science in many communities. 

But the idea mustnot only spread. Jt 
must grow. 

Must it rest where Gall and Spurz- 
heim left it? Must it remain stationary 
while all other sciences advance? I 
trust not. We must take broader views. 
We must catch glimpses of the new 
fields of mind-study which are yet un- 
explored: 

* But," says some one, ‘‘if we begin 
doubting anything old, or believing 
something new, or making independent 
studies, there will be differences of 
opinion among us, and people will dis- 
credit Phrenology and say: 'There are 
many dissensions and differences among 
you. How cau we believe what is so 
unsettled even among yourselves.’ " 

Would anyone discredit the whole 
system of astronomy because the Lick 
Observatory gave a new moon to Jupi- 
ter? Would anyonequestion the known 
factsof astronomy, because celestial pho- 
tography has revealed a few more fixed 
stars? Would anyone ridicule the whole 
system of Geology, because Sir. J. W. 
Dawson found his Eozoon in rocks 
hitherto believed to be devoid of life? 
I trust to the hard, solid sense of the 
people. I believe that they can dis- 
tinguish between destruction and pro* 
gress. We should not fear to make 
advances. ` 

Phrenologists should learn the art of 
taking plaster casts, and whenever any 
notable development is found, a cast 
should be taken and a record kept of the 
peculiar traits of character. This will 
lead, at least, to а new confirmation of 
truth, perhaps to new discoveries. And, 
if the artist can not part with his only 
bust, let him make a duplicate and trans: 
mit it with its record, to the Institute, to 
form a part of its collection. 

We should study the combinations of 
faculties by hypnotic excitation. First, 
the organs should be excited singly, and 
а record made of their expression. Then 
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each organ should be excited in combi- 
nation with one other, until all possible 
double combinations are made Theu 
combinations of three or more. Valu- 
able results in mental analysis would 
certainly follow such experiments. 

Another subject demands attention: 
The physiologists have discovered sup- 
posed centres of musculation and sen- 
sation, and they seem to occupy the very 
same cerebral parts to which have been 
ascribed by the phrenologists other 
functions. An opinion is afloat that one 
of these systems must be in error. Some 
physiologists think they have demon- 
strated the falsity of phrenological 
claims by such discoveries, while some 
phrenologists are inclined to discredit 
the physiologists’ methods. I (not to 
say we) think that the centres of mus- 
culation are only a physiological phase 
of the old phrenological or psychological 
organs. However, the subject is open 
for study. 

Temperamentalclassificationdemands 
still further consideration. 

Organic quality should be critically 
studied. There should be no radical dif- 
ferences among us on so important & 
subject. Isitabasicconditionin heredity, 
or а resultant of temperament? How 
does it affect mental life? How far is it 
possible to cultivate it? What are its 
physical signs? 

The relative induence of heredity and 
education in forming character, should 
be determined by facts, not meretheory. 

Length of fibre asa measure of power 
should be discussed, for some certainly 
have very incorrect conceptions of 
brain-structure and growth. 

Our present classification demands 
attention, and many of the faculties need 
keener, fuller analysis. Spirituality, 
Mirthfulness, Human Nature, Indi- 
viduality, and perhaps others will cer- 
tainly bear further study and fuller 
interpretation. 

Many other questions occur to us, but 
there is one crowning work which I de- 
sire to see accomplished. Phrenologists 
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Should make especial study of the 
anatomy of the brain, in order todemon- 
strate its structure by the unfolding 
method. 

And now, if any among you make 
new discoveries, if you can make keener 
analyses of what is known, if you find a 
better explanation of mental phenomena, 
if you find new applications of the truth, 
we want you to speak. Our annual 
alumni meetings will open up an arena, 
to which all earnest students will be 
welcomed. 


Miss M. Lon&TTA Moran—Former 

Students. 

I scarcely know what to say to you in 
behalf of the large army of former stu- 
dents and the 500 and more gradu- 
ates of this Institute. Our illustrious 
mother in Phrenology, Mrs. Wells, has 
in the past year, through her sketches 
in the JOURNAL, given us priceless in- 
formation regarding their efforts and 
fidelity to the cause. Their record of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to humanity at 
large is eloquent with deeds and inci- 
dents of stirring interest to the student 
of to-day. In her own inimitable style 
she has told us of the past,and it remains 
for me to speak briefly of the students 
of to-day. ` 

All over this broad land there are 
Btudents of Phrenology who are quietly 
but surely exerting & powerful and re- 
fining influence on their associates in 
every phase of life. Men of all profes- 
sions have learned the inestimable value 
of this science; and to these quiet, 
earnest workers I would pay the tribute 
of appreciation. 

The name of Mrs. Wells seems to be 
the only woman's name identified with 
the Phrenology of the past; but with 
such a leader and model, what woman 
need hesitate to follow ? 

All honor then to the women who 
have entered the phrenological field, the 
one profession in which she is most 
heartily welcomed by the ‘‘stronger 
sex," and whose sentiments I voice in 
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saying ‘‘This is a sphere especially 
adapted to woman.” Be not surprised, 
then, when you hear the answer of a 
noble mother in reply to the question : 
‘ Why do you, a woman with homeand 
children, go to study Phrenology ?” 
*' That is the very reason why I should 
study Phrenology.” In the past few 
years many mothers have entered the 
phrenological field, and are supporting 
and educating their children by their 
earnings. Behold, too, the .array of 
wives traveling with their husbands; 
both husbands and wives graduates of 
this instituticn ! And what more charm- 
ing picture could be presented than 
brother and sister as graduates engaged 
in this profession ; and this we also have 
among us. What a contrast this class 
is to the one of 1885, from which gradu- 
ated fifty noble, stalwart men, and only 
one little woman! 

Lectu-ers on Phrenology being so 
much in demand, many of our students 
travel in circuits, visiting the same 
towns once or twice a year; some make 
home gatherings the special feature of 
their work. The seaside and mountain 
resorts provide a harvest for many 
workers; the usual way being to have 
an office open all day to the transient 
public, and in theevening to visit hotels, 
and make examinations in the public 
.parlors. "Winter resorts are visited in 
the same way by a few of our enterpris- 
ing phrenologists, where they have 
usually found a hearty welcome. 

The phrenological outfits and adver- 
tising facilities of to day are superior to 
those of former years, and contribute 
largely to the success of the traveling 
phrenologist. 

I should be pleased to name the 
workers in the field, and mention many 
incidents illustrating the good work they 
have done, like starting many in the 
right path ; unravelling the mystery of 
domestic discord; re-uniting broken 
friendships, and many other noble ser- 
vices to their fellows, one of which it 
would have made it worth while to have 
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lived. I might even tell you of the un- 
known-unheralded enthusiast, who ex- 
pected to make a fortune in Phrenology 
the first year, and, having failed, as he 
would have done in any other profes- 
sion under like circumstances, he retired 
from the field blaming the public instead 
of himself ; later, to renew his courage 
he takes another course at the Institute: 
and finally has become one of the shin* 
ing lights in the profession. 

And now in behalf of all former stu- 
dents, I welcome the class of '92 to our 
ranks, to share our labors, and to assure 
them that a nobler, loftier profession 
could not be chosen by man or woman 
than this beloved science of Phrenology. 


S. G. MosueR—Our Claas. 

I think the part of speech-making has 
been well canvassed e'er you called 
upon me. The close of such a programme 
reminds me of a story told by a friend. 
There were a number of people col- 
lected together for the evening, and 
they called in a phrenologist to examine 
their heads. He examined one after 
another, and madesome very humorous 
remarks about their characteristics. 
There was one fine little fellow who 
wanted his head examined badly,and he 
would keep putting himself in the way, 
but they did notseem to notice him; but 
just passed on from one to another. 
Finally he got through, and said, 
“Well, now I have examined all the 
. heads." Thelittle fellow spoke up and 
said, ' Oh, no, you haven't; you 
haven't examined mine yet." The 
phrenologist took out his handkerchief 
and took off his glasses, and said, 
* Well, it is getting rather late in the 
evening, almost too late to read fine 
print.” 

The Class of '92 has come together 
from all points of the compass; they 
have come together and shown a great 
interest in the science of Phrenology, 
because on every hand they have seen 
where a knowledgeof this science would 
benefit mankind. In political life we 
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have seen where it could have been 
used to advantage. In social life we 
have met so many persons who are un- 
happy because they are not understood. 
In business life we have observed so 
many young men who are wasting the 
best part of their lives because they are 
not in the right places, and if they feel 
some prompting to take up a profession 
they do not have the encouragement of 
their friends, and the result is they go 
on in the same line of work as in the 
past. We have seen in domestic life 
where the mother has been too tender 
in teaching and feeding the precocious 
child, and when it advances and goes out 
into life heis unhappy and makes others 
unhappy. 

This science might be nicely com- 
pared with scenes in the western coun- 
try of a bright morning. We go out to 
take a walk and the mountains in the 
distance look very near, the atmosphere 
is so clear; but we keep on walking and 
walking, and we might walk until the 
next day and not reach the mountains. 
If you are intent on having your way, 
and do not like to be outdone, we would 
advise you to get up early in the morn- 
ing and keep at it late in the evening. 
So, in starting in the science of Pbre- 
nology, you want to get at it early in the 
morning and stick to it, grasp it in the 
mind, take it inside, haveit as a founda- 
tion. One could spend а lifetimein pro- 
found study of this beloved science. We 
intend to proceed and to grasp every 
opportunity of knowing all we can of it. 

If you talk with the man who has had 
his walk in the morning he always 
refers to it as one of the most pleasant 
parts of the day ; so, when the different 
members of this class have reached the 
height of their ambition, they, too, will 
refer to the period of their early walk in 
it as the most pleasant of their lives. 

The class at first seemed to be timid in 
expressing to each other their future 
intentions, but in a short time you could 
see collected here and there little groups 
talking over their plans, and they re- 
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ceived thoughts from each other that 
would either improve their plans or 
make them more firmly resolved to 
carry them out. I have heard of some 
excellent plans that have been con- 
cocted. 

We intend to show to the world that 
the truth in regard to Phrenology that 
has been unfolded to us while we have 
һазп with our instructors has not been 
thrown away. Weintend to do all we 
cau for the science, and we challenge 
any class to outdo us in promoting it. 

To the Phrenological Society of New 
York we wish to express our thanks 
for promoting our interests while 
here. To the committee and those 
who are influential in making this 
banquet a success we express our 
thanks. To our instructors we would 
say a parting word ; they have so faith- 
fully imparted to us the truths of the 
science of Phrenology that their good 
deeds will always live in the minds of 
their pupils. 


->04 
SOME WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

T is proposed to commence in the 
January number of the JOURNAL a 
series of articles in relation to the differ- 
ent faculties most required in different 
professions and industrial pursuits, en- 
titled * Human Pursuits, and How to 
Study Them Phrenologically.” The 
first article will be on the Lawyer, and 
will be followed by articles in relation 
to the other different professions and 
industrial pursuits. The great thought 
with most people who come to our office 
for examination is, ‘What can I do 
best?” and advice in this line as well as 
on other points belongs to every exam- 
ination. Advice should also be given 
as to health, and how to secure it and 
build it up if it be weak ; how to select 
companions for matrimony and for bus- 
iness associations. ‘‘What kind of a 
partner in business will be best for me? 
Somebody would work with me well, 
and what kind of a man should I select 
for a partner?’ ‘‘How can I build up 
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my mental fabric so as to make it vig- 


orous and harmonious How can I 
regulate my temperamental constitution 
so as to get the best results? How can 
I curb the passions that are too strong, 
aud cultivate those sentiments and fac- 
ulties that are too weak 1" are questions 
often asked. 

Readers of the JOURNAL, if they have 
questions in regard to how to control 
and regulate the different faculties, and 
what points are required for the differ- 
ent professions, may write us on the 
subject, and their letters will receive 
consideration in the articles in question. 


$e o me 
HEADS AND FACES, AND HOW TO 
STUDY THEM. 


HIS subject will also be taken ир; 
there is nothing more interesting 

than the human head aud face; nothing 
is more varied ; it constitutes the text- 
book of human investigation. We are 
compelled to see it, and to think about 
it. In the lecture room and in the 
church, we see people whose heads and 
faces are peculiar, and it is common to 
hear people say, ** Did you ever see such 
a queer head and face? "What do you 
think of such a head and facet" They 
have some opinions as to what such 
heads and faces mean, but they are 
vague; strangers are often misjudged 
by observers. A preacher attended the 
American [Institute of Phrenology some 
years ago, and when he went back to his 
congregation he looked it over through 
new eyes, and he was astonished that he 
had respected some of his congregation 
so much more than others. A face that 
was freckled, and not very comely, 
might have a brain highly developed in 
intellectual and moral qualities, while 
those who had fair and interesting 
faces mignt have a disposition that was 
not desirable. At all events after he had 
been preaching awhile his house be- 
came crowded, and too small for his 
congregation, and he had to move into 
larger quarters. He understood men 
better, and could preach better. This 
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department of Heads and Faces we in- 
tend to make attractive and a marked 
feature, so that a volume of the JOUR- 
NAL, on this account alone, will become 
a book too valuable to be lost. 
Lc A ES 
LIZZIE BORDEN. 
HE murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bor- 
den in Fall River, Mass., at 
midday some months since, and the 
mystery which hung over the case for 
days and weeks filled the land with 
wonder and terror, and finally the sus: 
picion which settled upon Lizzie, the 
daughter, and her commitment to prison 
for trial, for the niurder, has been the 
melancholy marvel of the season, 

Lawyers and others who have an 
interest in criminal jurisprudence, as 
well as writers histor.cal or sensational, 
bring to our office photos, or send us 
woodeuts, smooth or rough, from every 
part of the country for our opinion of 
the character. Anxious mothers come 
with or send a photograph of a young 
man who isa candidate for the honor 
or emoluments of the position of son-in- 
law, to get our opinion of his talents, 
worth character, social qualities or ca- 
pacity for making a living, and espe- 
cially if he is adapted to be the husband 
of a daughter who is present in person 
or by picture. It is, therefore, no sur- 
prise when a person says, ‘‘ Please give 
me your opinion verbally or in writing 
of the original of that picture.” 

On the 27th of October last, a photo 
was sent to our office with a request for 
a brief estimate of the character, which 
was given as printed below. It was 
published in the Chicago Evening 
News of November 4, a copy of which 
was sent us. We clip the following 
from that paper: 

“Тһе photograph of Lizzie Borden, 
from which the accompanying cut was 
made, was given him (Mr. Sizer) with- 
out a possible clew by which he could 
discover its identity. At the end of fif- 
tean minutes’ examination he gave me 
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this ‘analysis and criticism,’ to use the 
technical phrase of Phrenology : 

“Oct. 27, 1892.—Lady: We see in 
this portrait practical talent. The full- 
ness across the lower part of the fore- 
head evinces large perceptive faculties 
as a group, making her bright, quick to 
see, to know and to remember, giving 
the talents necessary for practical edu- 
cation, for art, mechanism and for busi- 
ness. 

t‘ The head seems to be broad in the 
sides above and about the ears, showing 
bravery, energy, severily and a strong 
desire for ownership, and laying the 
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foundation for good business talent and 
the tendency to push the cause which 
has business involved in it to a success- 
ful termination. 

"The face indicates power. The 
broad cheek bones and the prominence 
of them, the massiveness of the lower 
jaw, as it makes an angle to get up 
toward the ear, show vital power and 
the tendency to be thorough and severe. 

“The mouth indicates determination 
and resolution. The breadth of tbe head 
above and about the ears shows courage, 
selfishness and executive ability. 

* She appears to have large firmness, 
that is shown in the height of the head, 
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on a line from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top. 

“We think she has a pretty good 
share of self-esteem. She isself-willed, 
courageous, high tempered, secretive, 
fond of property. Sheis not a thinker 
and reasoner ; she is a critic, but she is 
rather light in the reasoning power, 
though amply developed in the abilities 
which relate to practical knowledge and 
the ability to be ingenious and artistic. 

** If the back and top of the head were 
available it would be an aid to the full 
estimate of her character. 

"She appears to have more courage 
than prudence, more determination than 
pliability, more force than restraint of 


mind. ** NELSON SIZER, 

“ President of American Institute of 
Phrenology.” 
I ae qe 

ON THE REQUISITES FOR CHILD 

TRAINING. 


CORRESPONDENT of the West- 

ern Rural has been studying the 

above subject to some purpose, as the 

following abstract of his views will 
show: 

As the bud of mind expands, and 
blossoming ideas crowd to the fore, it 
becomes necessary to check or encour- 
age as the tendency is toward evil or 
good. It is right here that character 
begins to forms for life, whieh is to in- 
fluence for good or evil. Too great 
care can not be taken at this period of 
life for the misery or happiness of the 
child's future is trembling in the bal- 
ance, its teachings are its judge that 
condemns or blesses. In the way most 
children are brought up now, there is 
usually manifested a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, and an obstinacy that brooks no 
word of command. This state of mind 
in its incipiency, must be subdued, even 
though the traditional slipper be called 
into use. In a word, the child must be 
made to obey its parents. Extravagant 
outburstsof passions must besubdued and 
the duty of children to parents taught 
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and illustrated so that conviction seizes 
the growing intellect tothe great good 
of the child and satisfaction of the par- 
ents. The duty of obedience must be im- 
pressed on the plastic mind, and al] sur- 
plus selfishness nipped in the bud. Sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling should be 
encouraged, and a charitable benevo- 
lence to playmates be praised. When 
old enough to understand much of talk 
the why and wherefore of conduct 
should be fully explained, showing the 
influence exerted on others, and the 
quiet and happifying effects on society 
atlarge. But theculture and training on 
the moral side of children is notthe only 
training required. 

Physical training is equally necessary 
to the future welfare of the child, for in- 
tellectual culture alone will not furnish 
the good things of life. Labor not too 
excessive is the panacea that brings 
health and temporary prosperity, hence 
the economical exercise of the muscles 
is the sine qua non to success. The ex- 
ercises which give play to the greatest 
number of muscles are to be variously 
used, as walking, hunting, and gymnas- 
tic feats, etc., and every child should be 
taught to use both hands alike, or, in 
other words, pen, hammer, and saw 
should be used equally by both, making 
a true ambidexter. This enables him to 
rest the tired hand till it recovers its 
strength. The reader will perceive the 
great advantages of being ambidextrous 
both in field and shop, for in many 
places one hand can not be used while 
the other readily does the work in hand. 
This thing as a rule must be taught in 
childhood to prove successful, and we 
must not forget that early impressions 
remain with us through life. The pres- 
ent condition of society is a hard one to 
begin upon, but perseverance will 
eventually so educate our girls that they 
will be vastly better prepared to carry 
out the programme of childhood educa- 
tion—slowly return to the ordinances of 
nature as revealed in the statute of 
God's law. 
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BICYCLE RECORD MAKING. 


HE field of human effort rapidly 
widens in every direction as 
civilization advances. This appears in 
the amusements or sports of society in a 


marked degree. For instance, riding or 
driving the bicycle has attained a posi- 
tion of prominence in recent years, and 
now with the marvelously perfected 
machines turned out by numerous manu- 
facturers, there is scarcely an aspiring 


This number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL is illustrated by photos of some 
of the ''record breakers” in this new 
field of competition. As in all instances 
where physical exertion is carried to ex- 
tremes, excessive riding or racing on 
the bicycle is likely to result in injury 
to the health in some form. It is not 
necessary here to analyze what parts of 
the bodily mechanism play the principal 
role in riding the wheel ; it is sufficient 
to say that as in walking, running, 
rowing, wrestling, etc., by excess, an 
undue strain is placed upon the heart, 
muscles, lungs, motor-nerve apparatus, 
and other organs, which islikely to cause 
not only temporary discomfort and ill- 
health, but also permanent injury or 
break-down. It is true, a distinction 
may be made between short spurts, tax- 
ing one's powers to the extreme for a 
few minutes, and long feats demanding 
endurance ; the former can best be with- 
stood by the youthful, and, within limits, 
may even be beneficial ; the latter, best 


youth in the land who has not enjoyed 
to some extent, the exhilaration which 
comes from this mode of locomotion. 
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withstood by the mature ;—but in either 
case, the temptation being, when the 
world is looking on, ready to applaud or 
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to sneer, to tax one’s energies to the 
utmost both as to power and endurance, 
harm is apt to follow the practice. 

The habit which some riders have, 
especially on the''Safety, "of bending for- 
ward, is certainly very uncouth, and if 
continued long might result in perma- 
nent bad and unphysiological form. 


Mr. Johnson's picture represents 
length of limb, activity, self-poise, per- 
sistence, observation, absence of fear. 

On September 22 last, Mr. Johnson 
set out to lower his own astonishing 
fiying start time of 2.04 3-5 for the mile, 
with running horses as pace makers. 
He started off at a pace few who saw 
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him believed he could maintain, making 
the quarter in 29 1-4, and the half in 
58 3-5, but he kept it up, reaching the 
three quarters in 1,28 1-2, and finishing 
the mile tn theastounding time of 1 56 3-5 
the quarters being made in 29 1-4, 29 3-4, 
281-4, and 297-20. It was an exhibition 
of speed not believed possible for a 
horse, to say nothing of a man. It 
seems as if no human being could go 
faster, and yet the record of this season 
of '92, now closing, warns one against 
prophecy. Johnson'sphysique is rather 
curious, and hardly appears an ideal for 
a record-breaker; but his muscles are 
said to be like steel, and his performances 
have certainly tested their temper. He 
is 6 feet 1-inch tall, and weighs about 
140 pounds, 

As will be seen by a group picture 
champion bicyclers, like other mev, 
differ in some regards, but they have one 
feature in common, namely, muscle and 
muscular power. Phrenologically, Zim- 
merman is very unlike Berlo and Tay- 
lor, two others of much notoriety on 
the wheel, and physically also; there 
are indications of greater toughness, 
suppleness, elasticity and spring about 
his muscles and bones in proportion to 
their size. These qualities, however, 
evidently exist in high degree in the 
other two, otherwise they would not 
stand among the first out of thousands 
of riders. 

In the intellectual region of the brain 
the perceptives stand out rather prom- 
inently in [all; particularly weight, 
Physically a striking feature is the 
chest development, and all know how 
severely the breathing capacity is taxed 
in running and all similar feats. R. 

ee pee 
& THE TEMPERATURE SENSE.— Noiszer- 
oski has been testing with a delicate in- 
strument Le Topothermoesthesiometre) 
the temperature sense on different por- 
tions of the body. By observations on 
twenty persons he found that those por- 
tions of the cutaneous surface endowed 
with exquisite tactile sense alsoshowedin 
highdegree power tolocalizethe thermic 
points. For instance, the finger tips. «. 
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THE PRIMER IN LITERATURE. 


HE prime function of literature, at 
any stage in the development of 
man, is to stimulate his imagination and 
reasoning powers by presenting to him 
conceptions which lie beyond the im- 
mediate reach of his experience. The 
great consideration to be observed, 
therefore, in putting literature before 
the child, is to present, in succession, 
forms which will appeal to his expand- 
ing powers, and in turn enlarge those 
powers for the apprehension of still 
larger, nobler forms. One is not to 
consider so much the gradation from 
easy to hard words, from simple to 
more complex sentences, as the applica- 
tion of the law of procedure from the 
known to the less known, from the 
familiar objects and notions to the same 
in unfamiliar relations. 

Practically, the task is to find litera- 
ture for the child, not to make it. The 
permanent in literature springs from 
the necessity of the writer to create, not 
from the attempt to fit the creation to 
the needs of the reader. A common 
illustration is found in Robinson Crusoe, 
which lives generation after generation 
with the young, though Defoe had no 
thought of that audience when he wrote 
the book; while every generation wit- 
nesses the death of books written after 
the pattern of Robinson Crusoe, for the 
benefit of the young. In like manner, 
the great bulk of literature prepared for 
the young is ephemeral, and has no 
place in the formal education of the 
school-room. That literature only is to 
be used there which is permanent, has 
stood already the test of time, or, if 
recent, has the unmistakable noteof the 
permanent. Indeed, one of the greatest 
achievemeuts of the teacher is to fix in 
the child's mind the distinction between 
the permanent and the impermanent. 
To this end every true device should be 
used, and chief among them I should 
place these three : 

First, given the piece of literature 
wbich is to confront the child, I would 
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have every word, and, if necessary, 
every phrase in it, familiar to the child 
before he reads the piece, so that when 
he comes to read it all mechanical diffi- 
culties shall have been overcome ; then 
his mind is free to receive the full im- 
pression of what he reads; then reading 
is a pleasure, not a task. 

Second, the drill precedent to this 
enjoyment should be in exercises, not 
in literature. The words and phrases 
which are to occur in literature are 
beforehand to be combined ahd recom- 
bined in simple exercises of a colloquial 
nature. By this means, the child comes 
early to distinguish between reading- 
matter and literature. These passages 
of literature occurring at intervals in 
his book are so many illumined stages 
toward which he is traveling. I should 
like to see a primer in which the litera- 
ture was printed in gold, and the inter- 
vening exercises in black. 

Third, I would make it а cardinal 
principle with the teacher not to talk 
about literature, nor to pick it to pieces. 
The time for enjoyment through the 
immediate perception comes early ; the 
time for enjoyment through analysis 
comes late. I would not even, in the 
early stages, attempt to connect the 
literature read with the writers who 
produced it. I would do nothing to dis- 
tract the child's mind from pure enjoy- 
ment. The greatest help a teacher can 
render is to read the passage in hand 
simply and sympathetically, without 
comment, and, above all, without criti- 
cism. Ifshe can sing it, so much the 
better." —H. E Scudder inthe Atlantic 
Monthly. 

— — $«— —— ——— —— 

FLESH-EATING AND MORALITY. 

HE distinguished Russian writer, 

Tolstoi, thus speaks of in the 

New Review animal diet in its relation 
to conduct and character : 

“I only desire to establish the pro- 
positions that, in order to lead a moral 
life, it is necessary to observe a certain 
sequence in good actions ; that if а man 
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is serious in his aspiration to lead a 
good life the practical manifestations of 
that desire will necessarily unfold them- 
selves in a certain order, and that in 
this order the abstemiousness (self- 
mastery) is the first virtue which he 
will have to cultivate. In the pursuit 
of the virtue of abstemiousness he must 
again observe a certain definite order, 
and the first step therein will be ab- 
stemiousness in food-fasting. 

“In the practice of fasting the first 
thing from which he must abstain, if he 
really and truly aims at leading a good 
moral life, is animal food, and this for 
the intelligible reason that, not to speak 
of the passions it engenders and fosters, 
theconsumption of animal food is plainly 
immoral, because it demands an act 
which does violence to our moral senti- 
ments— viz., murder—and is encouraged 
and kept up only by men's greed of gold 
and their appetite for savory food. The 
reason why the first step in fasting and 
in right livingisabstinence from animal 
food has been admirably formulated, 
not by one man only, but by all man- 
kind inthe persons of its most accredited 
representatives during the course of 
human history. 

"But why, one may ask, if the 
illegality —i.e., immorality—of consum- 
ing animal food has been recognized by 
mankind for such a long period, have 
people nevertheless persisted down to 
the present in ignoring thislaw? This 
question naturally suggests itself to 
those who are prone to be guided less by 
the light of their own reason than by 
public opinion. The answer to the 
question, however, is that all moral 
progress (and moral progress is the 
essence of all progress whatever) is a 
work of time, is accomplished slowly, 
but that the sign of genuine progress, 
as distinguished from casual advance, 
is its uninterrupted continuousness and 
its ever-increasing rapidity. 

‘The vegetarian movement ought to 
fill with gladness the souls of those who 
have at heart the realization of God's 
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kingdom upon earth, not because vege- 
tarianism itself is such an important 
step toward the realization of this king- 
dom (all real steps are equally important 
or unimportant), but because it serves 
as acriterion by which we know that 
the pursuit of moral perfection on the 
part of man is genuine and sincere, in- 
asmuch as it has taken that form which 
it must necessarily assume, and has 
truly begun at the very beginning. 

“It is impossible not to rejoice at this, 
just as it would be impossible for people 
not to feel glad who, after having vainly 
endeavored to reach the top of the house 
by attempting to climb up the walls 
from various sides, at last meet at the 
bottom step of the staircase, and, crowd- 
ing together there, feel that there is no 
way of reaching the top except by 
ascending that staircase and beginning 
with this first and lowest step.” 
vee 
MOTHER'S EVENING SONG. 


Two drooping lids shut ovt the day, 

Two tired eyes forget the world, 

Two little hands bid care away, 

Two little feet at rest are curled. 
Darling, good-night, O gentle sleep, 
Dear stars of love thy vigils keep. 

Good-night, sweet one, 

Sleep sweet, sleep long, 

Thy day is done, 

Night croons her song. 
Good-night ! 
Good-night ! 


Soft breathings tell me rest is sweet, 
Dear smiles reflect dear visions bright, 
Fond prayers for her I still repeat 
While whispering to my child good-night, 
Darling, good-night dear, Heaven guard 
well, 
My love, good-night, once more I tell. 
Good-night, sweet child, 
Tbis kiss my prayer, 
Sleep sweet, sleep mild, 
Nor dream of care. 
Good-night ! 
Good-night ! 


O, pillowed wreath of tangled gold, 
ost know the love that guards thy rest ? 
O, little life, how were it tald 
To better prove my fond bequest ? 
Darling, good-night. Kind angels stay 
In loving watch 'til beams the day. 
Good-night good-night, 
Dear little girl, 
Thy dreams be bright. 
My precious earl. 
ood-night ! 
Good-night ! 
—GEORGE E. BOWEN. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Pueblos.—In Scribner's Maga- 
zine for September Charles F. Lummis 
writes about the Pueblo Indians, whom he 
considers the most striking ethnologic fig- 
ures in America to-day. Неваув: ‘‘ Physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, socially, politi- 
cally, the Pueblo need not shun compari- 
son with the average of his lately-acquired 
countrymen, and he even affords luxuries 
to which the superior race has not yet 
risen. Ав an Indian, he isa paradox; »8 а 
human, he is unique in the whole world. 
He is the one racial man who enjoys two 
religions, irreconcilable, yet reconciled— 
one Pagan in which the forces of the uni- 
verse, the processes of nature, the very 
animals of use or danger—all are deifled— 
the other Christian, for the Pueblos were 
made converts to Roman Catholicism at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and are as 
sincerely Catholic as Pagan, although the 
Pagan is innermost. He also has two cur- 
rencies, millenniums apart in the world's 
ripening; two sets of tools as far apart as 
the stone age from thelocomotive ; two sets 
of laws, one coeval with Confucius, and 
the other with the Supreme Court; two 
languages that preceded us; and two 
names, whereof the one we hear was rati- 
fied by Christian baptism, while the other, 
whereby he goes among hisown, was sealed 
upon his infant lips with the spittle of a 
swart god-father at a Pagan feast. It is 
the sole aborigine on earth who inhabits 
many-storied buildings, and the only man 
who ever achieved in our land such archi- 
tecture of unburnt clay. He is a hereditary 
and immemorial farmer, who learned 
neither architecture nor agriculture from 
us, but gave us our first lesson in that 
which is à fundamental of farming in an 
area equal to 25 per cent. of our whole 
country—irrigation. The Pueblo is neither 
Aztec nor Toltec, but, racially, he is a 
palpable Mongol. He even finds often the 
same inter.elipperiness of b and r. It is 
not essential, however, to infer his migra- 
tion from China via the Northwest, though 
the Navajo, his nomad prodigal son, 
speaks still the tongue of the great Tin-neh 
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tribe of Alasks, and is himself called Tin. 
neh by the Pueblos. But migration has 
ceased to be our only ethnologic alternative 
since equivalent development was thought 
out. The most important ethnological 
effect of the coming of Spain wssto make 
the Pueblo from a sedentary to a fixed 
Indian. Instead of continuing to play 
chess with his cities across a three hundred. 
mile board, he was now limited. To each 
of his communities was given a governor's 
grant of land, and upon that grant he must 
stay.  Thenceforth there were no town 
migrations, and these grants bave been con- 
firmed by our government, во the Pueblo 
lives not upon a reservation, but upon a 
United States pstent. Crime is practically 
unknown among the Pueblos, but for the 
occasional minor lapses, there is sufficient 
punishment, but never any unnecessary 
violence. The social corner-stone ів not the 
family, but the clan. The descent is from 
the mother and not from the father; that 
is, the children follow the mother's clan. 
The spheres of the sexes are clearly 
defined, and women are always treated 
with great respect and consideration. The 
family relations are very beautiful. The 
children ‘are never spoiled, never dis- 
obedient, almost never quarrelsome; 
parents, never neglectful and never harsh. 
Conjugal fidelity is as general as with us. 
The Pueblo was a prehistoric monogram, 
and punished unfaithfulness with death. 
Personally, the Pueblo is of medium but 
robust stature, admirable neck and trunk, 
never consumptive, scarcely ever too fat, 
with magnificent black hair which is not 
coarse, and never leaves him unthatched. 
He is, physically, above the average of his 
new neighbors, and lives to a great age. 
His face is far from our idea of an Indian 
physiognomy, and is a creditable index to 
his contents.” 


Early Art.—'' There is no doubt that 
art was an early acquirement of mankind, 
for even at the time when the cave-dwellers 
of the Dordogne appeared, art had passed 
beyond the flgures of the primeval age. 
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These figures were arabesquer and geomet- 
rical forms, and were produced by chip- 
ping stone in the late paleolithic age. 
Symbolism controlled in no amall degree 
the evolution of art, and commingling of 
symbols soon became a canon of art. The 
Egyptian, Chinese and Chaldean types are 
characterized by mingling of inscriptions 
&nd drawings, and in the latter an abund- 
ance of symbols and hieroglyphics appear. 
Imitation, undue minuteness and repetition 
were especially noticeable then, and these 
qualities are now noticeable in the art of 
the insane. In the early races the sense of 
color and its contrasts were deflcient. 
Primeval and medieval art exhibit the same 
peculiarities, and they, too, appear in the 
insane, who alao have a tendency to attach 
occult significance to trivial analogies. 
According to Lombroso, the chief character- 
istic of art in lunatics is absurdity in draw- 


ing and coloring. This is supposed to be 


dıe to an exaggerated association of ideas, 
so that the connecting links which would 
explain the author's meaning are lost. 
According to Ruskin, the difference between 
the higher and lower artists, is that *all 
great men see what they paint before they 
paint it, not daring to alter one jot or one 
tittle of it as they paint it down.' The 
greater the power of association, the more 
vivid the picture, and the more vivid the 
picture, the greater the need of manual ex- 
hibition to symbolize the clearness and rid 
it of an injurious, subjective element. On 
this principle turn the differences in the 
products of the imbecile and dement from 
those of other insane artists. In the insane 
there is & conservative factor which is 
absent in congenital paranoiacs, who are 
further advanced in degeneracy."— The 
Journal of Mental Science. 


The Rights of Turkish Women. 
—Turkish husbands, asa rule, do not tyran- 
nize over their wives, when these are of the 
same nation as themselves, nor will they 
ill-treat them. With the exception of the 
restrictions about meeting other men, hus- 
bands are usually very iadulgent, and when 
brought up in Europe, though permitting 
their wives to serve them, will still treat 
them in everything with proper respect. In 
Constantinople, à woman may upbraid a 
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man in the street, aud even ill«reat him 
with impunity, as her victim well knowsthat 
8 harsh word from him would take him 
instantly to the station house. In fact, in 
Turkey, women are treated bythe laws with 
8 tender chivalry which would bear com- 
parison with any European country. Ona 
woman's marrying with a private fortune of 
her own, the law binds it soclosely that her 
husband can not touch it, except by her 
free will, and then only if she names him 
her steward. In the case also of deception 
on the man's part, as to his real position— 
that is, if he be of low extraction, and has 
not stated it before marrying—a word from 
the wife to the cadi will oblige him to 
divorce her, and settle an income on her for 
some time. The same thing will occur if 
the man be unable to keep his wife ina way 
worthy of her position. But no other ex- 
сиве will permit a wife to leave her husband 
without forfeiting not only the sum settled 
on her, but even her own private fortune. 
The reason given for this is that women are 
much more liable to misfortune than men, 
who can work for themselves, so that it is 
preferable for a wife to live unhappily with 
her husband rather than to leave him and 
starve. On the other hand, a woman who 
leaves her husband's house for her father’s 
cannot be brought back, though the man is 
free to leave her utterly destitute if he 
wishes. In Turkey, a divorce has not all 
the weight attached to it by Europeans. A 
woman divorced from ber husban is 
not treated with contumely, even in the 
highest classes, and often marries again, 
this being caused by the facility with which 
a man may divorce his wife. There is no 
court to goto, and no trial to ensue. À man 
simply states to his wife that he bas divorced 
her, on which she will go away, and the 
man having repeated the same to the cadi, 
will have an act of divorce written which 
he will send to her. If it is the first or sec- 
ond time that this occurs, he may take her 
back again without any formality ensuing, 
and it will be only after the third time that 
she will be lost to him forever. Seeing the 
ease with which this may be done, it is not 
surprising if men abuse it, and divorce their 
wives for a fault which is hardly worthy of 
а harsh word. However, in the higher 
classes, it is not 80 general as in the lower, 
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where а man often divorces his wife for a 
badly-cooked dinner or an unsewed button, 
knowing very well that if he repents of it, 
he may have her back before evening.—-T7ie 
Nineteenth Century. 


Relation of Climate to Crime. 
—Now we have a factor to consider in our 
study of crime that is an important one, 
and its bearing upon the heredity view 
is far from insignificant. Prof. Bosco, who 
has made a comparative study of the 
statistics of homicide in Europe, shows 
that, while in eight principal states in 
Western Europe—Spain excepted—with a 
population of 128,500,000 people over ten 
years of age, there are 2,777 annual trials 
for murder. Italy, with 25,000,000 individ- 
uals of like age, has 3,606 such trials. 
France, Belgium, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Austria, Holland, Germany, with віх 
times the population of Italy, only furnish 
three-fourths as many murders. The 
statistical tables of Dr. Bosco place the 
civilized nations of Europe, Scandinavia and 
Russia excluded, in the following ascend- 
ing order of homicidal criminality: Hol- 
land, England, Germany, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Ireland, Austria, Hungary, Spain 
and Italy—a scale affording: suggestion to 
the psychologist. 

Hippocrates believed that all regions 
liable to violent changes of climate pro- 
duced men of fierce and stubborn disposi- 


tion. Buckle declared that the interrup- 
tion of work caused by instability of 
climate leads to instability of character. 
Quetelet says that the number of crimes 
against property relatively to the number 
of crimes against the person increases con- 
siderably as we advance toward the North. 
Another eminent student of French erimi- 
nal statistica, M. Tarde, confirms the opin- 
ion of the latter authority, and admits that 
high temperature does exercise an indirect 
inflnence on the criminal passions. But 
the most exhaustive investigations in this 
problem have been recently undertaken in 
Italy by Signor Ferri, whose criminal 
statistics of France show that crimes 
against the person rise with the tempera- 
ture, those against property do the reverse. 
Clearly, climate has a great influence, but 
how about India, which ia far less homi- 
cidal than any European country? India 
has not half as many homicides annually as 
England. With this example before us, 
then, whatever climate has to do with fos- 
tering these crimes may be obviated by a 
better form of social organization, Here 
racial distinction comes in, and Prof. 
Ferri's table gives this sequence of races, 
namely: First, the Teutons; the Franco 
Celt; the mixture of Slav, Latin and 
Teuton in Austria; then the Magyar; 
lastly the Latin. Latin-American, accord- 
ingly, is more homicidal than the Anglo- 
Saxon North. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
ELEVENTH PAPER, 
OBEDIENCE A PRIMARY ESSENTIAL, 
Tue recognition of variety in mental 


constitution as an inheritance is funda- 
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mental to a correct system of child 
training. This fact applies to the whole 
mind, and must be taken into considera- 
tion fully as much with regard to the 
moral or self-protectiug facultiesas with 
regard to the intellectual if the educa- 
tion of the child is to be an approxi- 
mation to completeness. In one, the 
moral instincts by transmission may 
be strong,and early indicate an influence 
in the child's conduct. Then it becomes 
a comparatively easy task for his guar- 
dian, if he or she understand the con- 
dition, and have fair judgment in the 
matter of training, to promote their de- 
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velopment in a proper direction. In 
another these instincts may have been 
impressed upon the infant organism in 
& feeble degree; nevertheless, if the 
child be not imbecile, the tendency of 
their evolution into an active and influ- 
ential state under guidance'at all judi- 
cious is notonly probable, but a resultant 
to be expected. A benign law seems to 
be operative in the human economy 
whereby the instincts, physical and 
moral, contribute totheimprovement of 
the individual who may be bandicapped 
in the start by infirmities of the body or 
of the mind. This law becomes mani- 
festin its action, especially when earnest 
effort is made to overcome the infirmi- 
ties. So the record of human life is 
radiant with myriad examples of men 
and women who have overcome the 
seemingly impossible, and achieved 
splendid vietories over weaknesses of 
the flesh and defects of the mind. 

It has been said already that we do 
not lack a basis for moral education in 
theoretical psychology. Indeed, we 
have a science of mind, well formu- 
lated, that is sufficiently practical for 
the need of the educator. Early in the 
present century the moral powers were 
differentiated by the great leaders of 
psychological thought, and the physi- 
ologists have only madetheir categories 
and elucidations clearer by defining the 
physical relation of mind. That there 
are subtleties in the interchange of moral 
amenity, as shown in the complex life 
of modern civilization, must be ad- 
mitted ; nevertheless, in their essential 
nature, the principles of moral conduct 
are simple and positive, admitting of no 
intermediate or cross factors. Truth is 
truth—a direct, open quality in the ex- 
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pression—be it language or attitude. 
Any deviation, any attempt at com- 
promise with regard to fact, is to falsify 
or misrepresent its nature. 

In the relations of childhood sim- 
plicity of statement and conduct is the 
natural expression of the simple, im- 
mature state of brain and mind. To 
the child, matters present mainly two 
conditions—good or bad, true or false— 
andintermediate relations are not under- 
stood. Pursuing then a procedure of 
moral instruction that is consistent with 
this status of the child mind, the parent 
or teacher can impress upon that mind 
a habit of moral view that will serve it as 
& Standard in youth and age, imparting 
& bias toward correct and truthful con- 
duct that even vicious surroundings and 
evil example in adult life may not 
counteract. 

Of course it is not to be urged that 
methodical culture of the moral senti- 
ments requires the co-operation of those 
who exercise by right any control of the 
young mind. "They must act in sym- 
pathy and harmony, never in opposi- 
tion, for the promotion of a steady and 
substantial development of the child's 
moral powers. 

We have referred to the primary ex- 
pression of child faculty as being in- 
structive, and related to its needs as a 
young animal, and that correct habits 
should early be fostered in their grati- 
fieation. Its eating and drinking, sleep- 
ing and exercise or play, as important 
hygienic factors, should be guided ac- 
cording to the best the parent knows of 
physiological rule and practice. It 
should always be remembered by the 
tutor that the little human being's іппо- 
cence implies spontaneous action in 
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response to its feelings and instincts, 
and a lack of consciousness of the moral 
quality of itsconduct. Thus it comes to 
be an early requisite that the child 
should be obedient. Nothing isof higher 
importance in child training than a 
prompt acceptance on the part of the 
little one of every demand of his parents, 
and this altitude of the dawnirg normal 
mind is possible, if care be taken at the 
start to impress it. Some organizations, 
we grant, appear to be so endowed by a 
peculiar heredity that in infancy they 
exhibit a spirit of opposition or a stolid 
indifference to the parent will, yetthese, 
we are confident, may be controlled by 
& gentle, yet persistent effort. The 
parent who looks into her infant's face 
with a kind and steady expression, in 
which the little one can read—if it can, 
as yet, read the features at all—no un- 
certainty with regard to the mother's 
requirement, is quite sure to control. 
Many repetitions of the same2quiet de- 
meanor and gentle force may be re- 
quired ere the object may be obtained 
but in time it will be obtained, and suc- 
cess in one line implies success in 
others. The child that has learned the 
habit of taking its food at a certain time, 
of going to sleep in its crib at a certain 
hour, of the eveningwithout a murmur 
of discontent, has been placed in the 
channel of happy moral evolution. 

But, it may be ventured, with reason, 
supposethat a child has inherited power- 
ful instincts in what we term a selfish 
or propensitive direction, how can they 
be exhibited improperly or in opposition 
to parental will unless there have been 
erroneous and vicious impressions made 
upon the plastic sense of the child? 
Knowing naught ofthe moral quality of 
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conduct, how is that conduct to take any 
definite form without some leading that 
has been directly or indirectly given it 
by its older associates ? 

That early training which consists 
chiefly in negations is to be condemned, 
as setting the dawning intelligence at 
fault with regard to what is the right 
course ; and the parent, however, who be- 
gins her instruction with simple direc- 
tions and rules, exhibiting right and 
true action, and in his or her own con- 
duct especially, shows a careful follow- 
ing of truth and consistency will im- 
press the child with right methods. 

The adult reader will, we think, agree 
that crying at children ‘‘ Don't do this,” 
“ Don't do that,” the common way in 
domestic life, is à very uncertain sort of 
training. How often is heard “Oh, 
you naughty boy, why do you do that? 
stop it immediately ;” or ‘What a bad 
child ! I'm ashamed of you !" in the up- 
per walks of social life; and beyond 
these exclamations of displeasure, and 
others like them, nothing is said or done 
to give the little offenders either a clear 
understanding of the naughtiness of 
their acts, or what should be their con- 
duct in similar circumstances, 

Young dogs and horses are trained in 
habits that strain their naturally strong 
animal instincts, the success and extent 
of the training depending upon the care 
and perseverance of their owner. Very 
striking results are obtained by those 
who devote themselves to the education 
of these animals ; their natural propen- 
sities being controlled to a degree that 
would seem quite impossible to one ac- 
quainted only with the average road- 
ster or house dog. A St. Bernard or 
spaniel, for instance, that has been 
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trained to watch the property of its mas- 
ter, might starve to death in the pres- 
ence of a basket of food that he had been 
ordered to guard. Can it be more diffi- 
cult to give a child sufficient power to 
control its lower instincts than to train 
a brute? Weare unwilling toaccept any 
proposition that would impute a lower 
susceptibility to the human creature. 

Obedience being the first step in the 
training, it becomes necessary at the 
time when the expanding intelligence of 
the child inquires why it should obey, to 
explain in terms of simple reason the 
expediency and necessity of its submis- 
sion tocontrol. Then comes the oppor- 
tunity to sow in the little inquirer's 
mind seed thoughts of moral truth. It 
is necessary to successful teaching of 
any art that its elements should be de- 
monsíated objectively to the mind of the 
learner so that those faculties that relate 
to the practical exercise of the art shall 
be enlisted in its service. Moral teach- 
ing adapted to the intelligence of the 
young naturally awakens the moral 
faculties to some recognition of the 
principles involved, and the intellect 
being appropriately instructed, guides 
the moral expression. 

Therefore, it follows in relation to 
obedience that the sentiment of rever- 
ence that is chiefly concerned in an es- 
sentially conscious expression—of obe- 
dience—needs to be appealed to and 
developed through а clear explanation 
of its nature and part in the every-day 
life of young and old. 

The nature and function of the senti- 
ment of reverence has been recognized 
in the writings of philosophers, from the 
time of Virgil to the present day. Itin- 
duces respect for what is great, elevated 
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and honorable, inspires deference to 
authority and submission to natural su- 
periors and guides. Hence, as Dr. 
J. P. Browne says: “It must be re- 
garded as an important safeguard 
against ill-digested leveling principles 
of innovation and a supporter of order 
and established government * * * In 
every well constituted mind the feeling 
of respectfulness greatly enhances indi- 
vidual happiness, and adds to the de- 
lights of social intercourse. A man 
may love goodness, and admire loveli- 
ness, be faithful to his attachments, and 
assiduously attentive to the object of his 
affections, yet if he be deficient in the 
sense of respectfulness, his love may 
sometimes wear the hue of selfishness, 
and his tenderness lose its grace by be- 
ing robed in the garb of condescension. 
There will be wanting that ‘subordina- 
tion of the heart’ that never fails to in- 
spire confidence and greatly to augment. 
the value of kindness, by removing from 
its escutcheon every symbol of self-love. 
It imparts that degree of respect for the 
opinions of others, which is essential to 
the forming of just conclusions in re- 
gard to circumstances in which our 
own predilections might lead us, in its 
absence, to be unjustly dogmatical. 
Thus does this affection form one of the 
moral harbingers of peace, by directly 
serving to restrain those feelings, which 
are, in their nature, opposed to concilia- 
tion.” 

Modesty, unobtrusiveness, a patient 
restraint of oneself in circumstances 
that annoy or irritate, are largely theout- 
come of active and well-trained rever- 
ence. 

The above statements, in definition of 
the normal operation of the faculty on 
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waich obedience depends for its primary 
manifestation, show its importance as à 
fundamental property in moral culture, 
and suggests relations to other qualities 
that demand the almost equal attention 


' of the teacher. 


NEN C = 
CEREBRAL NERVE FIBERS RELAT- 
ING TO THE UPPER AND LOWER 
EXTREMITIES. 

P.vL BrocqQ and M. Onanoff pre- 
sented their observations upon this 
subject before the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Paris, July 25, 1892. They say 
the nerve fibers of cerebral origin are re- 
presented in the cord by the direct and 
crossed pryamidal tracts. 

As these fibers can not, except in the 
pathological state, be distinguished from 
other white bands, they based their esti. 
mate of the comparative number of 
fibers going to the arms and legs upon 
Studies in cases of disease, especially 
cerebral hemorrhage, followed by de- 
scending degeneration. 

They counted, on the one hand, the 
number of fibers of cerebral origin in the 
pyramidal bundle in the cervical region 
immediately above the cervical enlarge- 
ment, and, on the other hand, the num- 
ber of fibers of cerebral origin in the 
pyramidal bundle in the superior dorsal 
region, and, taking the difference, they 
arrived at the conclusion that the su- 
perior member receives about three 
times the number of fibers of cerebral 
origin as the inferior member. This 
proportion would be even as five to one, 
if we take into account the relative mass 
of muscles of the two extremities. 

The following are some of the impor- 
tant deductions to be drawn from this 
observation : (1) The upper extremities 
to which are destined the larger number 
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of nerve fibers of cerebral origin are, as 
we know, especially used for intelligent 
&nd conscious movements, which call 
for a maximum intervention on the 
part of the brain, while the inferior 
members are principally employed in 
automatic and unconscious movements; 
(2) we have here also an explanation for 
the more marked reflexes in the abdom- 
inal members, as they are less under 
control of the brain: (3) again, it ac- 
counts for the fact that in hemiplegia, 
due to hemorrhage in tbe brain, the arm 
is usually most affected, and recovers 
its lost power more slowly than the leg. 


- >04 
THE LATE ELECTION. 

THE people have spoken at the bal- 
lot-box, and with an effect that has 
surprised the most astute politicians. 
A ''Waterloo" for the Republican 
party, that may surpass most efforts for 
its explanation on thatside. So faras Mr. 
Harrison is concerned we opine that he 
views his defeat with comparatively lit- 
tle regret. Thedistressing bereavement 
from which he suffers, as every true 
man must suffer in the loss of a de- 
voted wife, is sufficient to incline him to 
a life apart from that imperative public- 
ity which is inseparable from an office 
of great responsibility. As regards the 
political change, or ‘‘revolution,” in 
affairs administrative, we have ittle fear 
of disaster to the republic, despite what 
some zealous ones may declare. There 
is patriotism and honor in the ranks of 
the successful side, and change is, mor- 
ally considered, a proper thing in the 
holding of civil office, that the other fel- 
lows may have an opportunity to show 
what they can do for the people. It is 
not well for us, as individuals, to have 
it all our own way. We are sure, ere 
long, to become ‘‘rutty,” and more or 
less indifferent to consequences. The 
discipline of being ‘‘laid off, occasion- 
ally,” is healthful; it sharpens faculty, 
and stimulates to doing our duty well, if 
not better, than the other fellows appear 
able to do it. 
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full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CABEB, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
47 they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse i 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 

AN Error of proof-reading occurred in 
the report of Dr. Capen’s paper (read at 
the late meeting of the Institute Alumni) 
in the November number on page 287, near 
top of first column. The phrase, “ mucous 
co-ordination,” should be ‘‘ muscle co-ordi- 
nation ;” also the word ‘ effecting” in the 
same column lower down, should be 
* affecting," as the reader must have per- 


ceived. 


MusoULAR MOVEMENT AND EPILEPSY.— 
J. J. T.--The operations on the brain for 
the relief of epilepsy, are made in accord- 
ance with the diagnosis of disease affecting 
a certain part of the brain, which diagnosis 
is based upon peculiar muscular move- 
ments of the patient in the early part of the 
epileptic attack. If it is seen, for instance, 
that the convulsion usually begins with 
spasmodic movements of the arms, it may 
be inferred that there is disease in the 
parietal lobe of the brain, at that region 
which is thought to innervate the arm 
muscles. It must be remembered that the 
proportion of савев indicating epilepsy, due 
to actual brain disease, is comparatively 
small ; functional disturbances are for the 
most part the exciting cause. We shall 
have more to say on this subject later. 
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CnıLpien Ор Acg.—Qusxstion.— Will 
you please, through the columns of your 
excellent journal, define childishness in old 
age?—J. P. B. 

ANSWER.— The ‘‘ childishness of old age" 
is an expression of comparison, likening the 
mental peculiarities of declining years to 
the unsteadiness and inconsideration of 
childhood. The actions and thoughts of 
children are impulsive, and influenced by 
passing events because every path is to 
them a new one, and the instrument 
through which they act (brain and body) is 
immature and ,unseasoned by.time. Old 
age, for & very different reason (decline of 
brain and bodily power), brings about the 
same result to a degree, and to a degree 
only ; that is, the mental faculties become 
less steady and constant in their action, the 
subject becomes whimsical, unduly in- 
fluenced by immediate, conditions, and 
helpless as a child. 


INOREASE OF Свіме.—Н. J.—While igno- 
rance has much to do with evil doing, we 
must declare our adhesion that the drink- 
ing habits of society constitute the chief 
excitant of the lower or selfish nature to 
that disorderly influence in the mental 
economy that results in crime. In the 
report of the late Prison Congress Standing 
Committee on Police, it is stated that 
gambling and the social evil are chief 
factors of crime. We are ready to admit 
the prominent part these iniquities play in 
immoral life; but insist that they would be 
far less influential as factors of evil were it 
not for the nurture they receive in the 
dram shop and its social drinking. Take 
away the dram shop and you remove a 
fundamental source of mind disturbance; 
for it isthe intoxicant that suppresses the 
action of the higher intellectual and moral 
faculties; and so either stimulates or 
permits the unregulated action of the pro- 
pensities and animal instincts. 

Ccrty Hair anD CHABACTER.--S. T.— 
According to some observers, curly hair 
intimates vivacity and freshness of mind; a 
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ready appreciation of conditione; quickness 
to perceive meanings and suitability in 


‘thought and action. Fine, curly hair, we 


are told, is associated with high organic 
quality and a refined spirit. One who has 
such hair is disposed to athletic culture, 
and is a natural artist or poet. The an- 
thropologist classifies in one large group 
the; people having hair that is wavy or 
curly, and these people form the 
highest type of race—including, as they do, 
the Europeans for the most part, and their 
kindred of the American continents 
Straight hair may intimate a steady, posi- 
tive, determined nature, find it, as we 
may, in civilization or barbarism. That a 
similar quality of hair may have one sig- 
nificance in the masculine and another in 
the feminine member of society we do not 
believe. 


Perfection of Long Distance 
'Telephony.—The first public demon- 
stration of talking through the telephone 
over one thousand miles, was made Octo- 
ber 18, the conversation taking place 
betweeen New York and Chicago. Mayor 
Grant, Prof. Alexander Graham Bell and 
others being at the New York end ; Mayor 
Washburne, W. G. Hubbard and others 
being at the Chicago end of the wire. At 
one point of the conversation Prof. Bell’s 
photo was recorded by flash light at 
Chicago, one thousand miles distant from 
the subject. 

Will the time come when we can talk 
without the medium of a wire? 


PERSONAL. 


THERE are over one thousand physicians 
who are members of the Medical Society of 
the County of New York. Dr. Charles Car- 
roll Lee was elected president of this society 
at the October meeting. 


Tug Rev. Tuomas A. HYDE, who lectures 
on Elocution before the Phrenological Insti- 
tute, is a genial man, with a good develop- 
ment of the vital temperament. One does 
not feel nervous in his presence. 

Jcus W. SnuLL, whose articles have in- 
structed the readers of the PunEroLoGicAL 
JOUBNAI., stands as straight as a rod, and is 
clear and precise in speech and dignified in 
bearing. 
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Тнк friends of diet reform and the higher 
philosophy of human being, will be pleased 
to know that there will be published soon, 
a biography of A. Bronson Alcott, prepared 
by Prof. F. B. Sanborn and Dr. William T. 
Harris. lt will contain a monograph of 
some seventy or more pages written by 
Emerson, who had in mind its publication 
as part of whatever authorized biography 
might be written. 


Cassius M. Cray, the veteran diplomat, 
soldier and anti-slavery advocate of Ken- 
tucky, has presented Lis fine library, statuary 
and paintings to the county in which he 
lives, for the nucleus of a public library. 
General Clay is over 80 years of age, and 
we think the only living near relative of 
Henry Clay. His country house is prob- 
ably the most unique in the State, and there, 
in a forest of trees planted by his own hands 
years ago, he has for a long time lived the 
life almoat of a hermit. 

WISDOM. 


* Thou must be true thyselt 
If thou the truth would teach." 


Some souls there are like the cactus blos- 
som, surrounded by & prickling mass of 
ugliness, themselves a marvel of sweetness. 


What a state of society is that in which 
the birth of achild may be a calamity to its 
family.-—Arthur Schopenhauer. 

The hermit's hut, where evil was decried, 
Contained its evil, tili the hermit died. 

To have a house completely free from sin, 
Go out yourself and let no person in. 

Lire is too short to be wasted in petty 
worries, frettings, hatreds and vexations. 
Let us banish all these, and think on what- 
soever things are pure and lovely and gentle 
and of good report. 

Why have your great artillery assail 

The louse we crush beneath the finger-nail, 
Or Яге a pop-gun at a massive wall, 

Whose demolition needs a cannon-ball ? 

Wuen the hour of death comes--that 
comes to high and low alike—then it’s na 
what we hae dune for ourselves, but what 
we hae dune for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly.—-Sir Walter Scott. 


Rev. Невев NewrTon believes that “ health 
is the basis of character as of fortune." He 
says, “* There is a physiology of morality. 
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Purity of mind naturally grows out of 
purity of body," [In part.] 


Ricut-porne is а very simple thing, but 
right-doing is not always an easy thing. A 
straight line is the shortest line possible be- 
tween any two points; yet, as a practical 
matter, it would be easier to draw а dozen 
crooked lines than one straight one in off- 
hand drawing. 


—— a фа 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men," 


A MAN's sins are his creditors, and like 
them they are sure to find him out. 


Үнү is Mr. Gillott a very wicked man? 
Because he makes people steel pens ; and 
then says they do write. 


“ How is it, young man," he said, "that 
you make $3,000 a year playing base ball, 
while I. a college professor, can only make 
$2,000?" *' Well, I don't know," was the 
reply. ''I'spose a man's intelligence gov- 
erns such matters." 


‘t SuPPOSE you get home rule for Ireland, 
Pat. Would you be satisfied?” **Iwould 
not" "What would you want next?" 
‘t Oirish rule for England, sure." 


Mrs CnmnowoLirr--'* My dear professor, 
pray tell us what in your opinion consti- 
tutes the difference between romance and 
realism." 

Prof. Freex—'' Romance, my dear 
madam, makes из wish we were what we 
are not, and realism makes us disgusted 
with what we are,” 


Youth is the time 'tís said to show 
Your quality and mettle ; 

At all events it is the time 

When lads dispose of themes sublime 
That sages cannot settle. 


Cnitp—''Mamma, I am afraid to go to bed 
alone." 

Mamma—*' God is everywhere, 
daughter. Не will watch over you." 

Child—Well, wasn't He watching when 
uncle's house burnt down ?" 


my 
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ПШ Wibrarp. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furniah our readers 
with such information aa shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. " 


RoranD GnaEME, Кміонт. А novel of our 
time, by Agnes Maule Machar, author of 
"Stories of New France," '' Marjorie's 
Canadian Winter," etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York, Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


The opening chapters of this book will 
please the readers who seeks more than 
sensationalism in n?story. It strikes at once 
into the heart of its subject. Dealing with 
cbaracter as found in the better lines of 
life it shows in a few sentences contrasts 
that are as real as they are striking. 

In developing her theme Miss Machar 
deftly portrays a scene between two of the 
principal personages—the  :sthetic and 
rhetorical clergy man, the Rer, Cecil. Chill- 
ingworth and her hero, Roland Graeme, 
the spirited young journalist who would 
" ride abroad, redressing human wrongs.” 
Following closely upon this, other scenes 
and characters come rapidly upon the stage, 
little Cecilia Travers, a beautiful child in 
poverty-stricken garb, the Aer. Mr. Alden, 
a clergyman of the hearty, Christian, belp- 
ful kind, Mrs. Travers, the dying mother 
of the quaint little maid ; Nora Blanchard, 
a lovely and womanly young woman, 
healthful of soul and body, who devotes 
herself to the poor young mother; Mr. 
Alden's delightful family, including the 
charming Grace, through whom one in- 
stinctively feels the entrance of а romance 
for Roland Graeme; and an afternoon tea, 
which collects more of the dramatis per- 
SONP. 

We are reminded of a book by Mr. Tour- 
gie, as we scan these pages, in which that 
autbor sketched his views on ** Christian 
socialism," but we think the writer of 
‘Roland Graeme " has caught the spirit of 
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that subject with a closer grasp, and depicts 
some of its essential phases with a keener 
insight. She certainly shows a practical 
familiarity with the ‘‘seamy side” of life, 
and portrays many of the miseries of “the 
other half," and it is well that the comfort- 
able members of society be—as they so often 
are, these days—brought face to face with 
the troubles of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. The book bears evidence that its 
author has pondered well the problems of 
the day and studied their treatment by the 
best economic writers and industrial ex- 
perimentors. 

We think that the effect of a general read- 
iug of this book will be wholesome; even 
the mere novel reader who retains any taste 
for what is stimulating rather than exciting, 
intelligent rather than sensational, will en- 
joy Miss Machar's story. 

A Curious Disquisitiox of the English Lan- 
guage, and a Plea for Improving its 
Orthography. Ву 8. P. Gruwell, M. D. 
Alliance, O. 

A glance at this brief and well thought- 
out pamphlet shows it to be no recent 
caprice of the author. He has devoted 
much time in the years past, to the study of 
the subject, and indicates a profound under- 
standing of the difficulties and needs that 
any attempt at improvement involves. He 
has sought to carry out the plan formulated 
in the following abstract from his written 
preface. 1st. To provide in his alphabet a 
distinct letter name for every distinct ele- 
mentary sound. 2d. To use no letter in 
spelling whose sound is not distinctly heard 
in the proper pronunciation of a word. 3d. 
He claims, therefore, that in the classification 
of the sounds (letters), of both vowels and 
consonants, is more scientific, in regard 
both to the physiology and philosophy of 
speech, than any other so far preacribed, 
and is superior to those systems in which 
old letters are used with designating marks, 
which tend to complicate the learner's work. 
Dr. Gruwell properly urges for his system, 
and any other that makes claim for atten- 
tion, that one principle observed, should be 
that of making every letter used in spelling 
exactly the same in the word as it is in the 
alphabet, for anything short of this is un- 
reasonable and bewildering, and should 
not betolerated by the progressive educator. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Paanrom Days. A novel. By George Т. 
Welsh. No. 58 of The Sunnyside series. 
Price, in paper, 50 cts. New York, J. 8. 
Ogilvie. 


Hyaienio Requirements of School Furni- 
ture. By G. A. Bobrich, Civil Engineer. 
Paper, 50 cts. Exchange Printing Co., 
New York. 

The author proberly founds his views on 
anatomical and physiological data, and fur- 
nishes useful suggestions with several strik- 
ing illustrations of improper desks and 
sittings, too commonly found in schools. 


CaTALOGUR OF CHARLES Sorrner’s Sons’ 
PuBLIOATIONS AND IMPORTATIONB, With Fall 
announcement of new publications. 


CowpgNsgeD "THouGHTs ABOUT CHRISTIAN 
SomxNog. By Dr. William Н. Holcombe 
Chicago : Purdy Pub. Co. 

Here we have the substance of this much 
abused subject in a nutshell. The author 
discusses it in an elevated style, and pleas- 
antly. ` 


Tae MaGazine or PozrRy. Quarterly. Oc- 
tober number received. Published by 
Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This number contains sketches of twenty- 

six candidates for poetic honors, with spec- 

imen verses. The majority have а portrait 
inserted. We note in the list such favorites 
as “Father Ryan," Joaquim Miller and 

Adelaide Proctor. 


Tur Dienity or бех. By Henry S. Chase, 
M. D. 16 mo., pp. 175. Purdy Pub. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Under this title the author proceeds to | 
discuss the physiology of humannature, with 
special reference to sex organism and its 
relation to the hygiene of home and family 
life improper marriages take up a large part 
ofthe book, and—properly enough,—con- 
sidering the tendencies of the time, socially. 


FoRTY.EIGHTH ANNUAL Report. Protestant 
and Episcopal Church Missionary Soci- 
ety for Seamen. In the city and port of 
New York. 

This account of a most worthy mission 
shows a decided extension of its work dur- 
ing the past year in all four of its depart- 
ments. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 1 


> Elegant and rtistie Illustrations. @ 


THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art and 
Morals. Illustrated. Ву Mrs. Helen С. Ecob, 12mo., cloth. Price $1.00. 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time nor 
opportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments, The very best work on the subject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can do so. П із morea matter of knowing how than cf cost. Mrs. 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its popularity, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
lt is a handsome volume, suitable as a present, and every woman will be pleased with it. Price, $1,00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Ровиѕнепѕ, 27 E. 21st NEW YORK, 
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Harper's 


Harper's Magazine 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several d 
special enterprises of er] 
what extraordinary magni- 
tude are under way that pre- 
sage a most entertaining se- 
ries of numbers for 1893. 
The illustrations will con- 
tinue to be as perfect as the 
best talent and processes can 
make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


Harper’s Bazar 


Each issue is the record 
of the week in woman's 
world. It contains the| 
latest in. fashions and in 
Paris designs ; the best in. 
bright stories and high-class і 
humor; the most thought- 
ful anl practical essays; 
the best artistic attrac- 
tions, and an indispen- 


| Per year, postage free, $4.00 | 
The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


NPP NIL IN IS AANA ONO IPSINS ES СМ S S Ie 


Upon receipt of TEN | 


| centS the Publishers | 


d i ple set af abore, | 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


They will 
be better 


than ever 


this year 


No home 
of culture 
should be 


Subscribe Now 
will mail vou a sam- ! Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


ADVERIISEMENTS. 
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Mag azine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 


Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each 
week, singling out for em- 
phasis the events and 
personages of importance. 
Its illustrations are nu- 
merous and by the best 
artists. Its department 
of fiction is replete with 
the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


Greatest American 


Harper's Young People 


Look out this year for 
“ Raftmates" by KIRK 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer- 


ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 
and every other subject of in- 


terest to young people, make! 
I 


able pattern-sheet supple- 1 up a delightful programme 
ment ; " | without them for the year. | 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 | 


Periodicals 


Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 
ters receive subscrip- 


Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. lions, 
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Handsomely Illustrated Books 


Prue and I. 

By Ggonog \Уплллм Curtis. Illustrated 
from Drawings by Albert Edward Sterner. 
8vo. Illuminated Silk. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $350. (In a Вог.) Edition ае 
luxe (250 numbered copies), Full Vellum, 
$15.00. (In а Bow.) 

Daisy Miller, and an International Epi- 
sode. By HENRY James. Illustrated from 
Drawings by Harry W. McVickar. 8vo, 
Iliuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Тор, 83.50. (In a Box). Edition de luxe 
(250 numbered copies) Full Vellum, 
$15.00. (In a Boc.) 


Ben-Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wa race. 
2 vols. With Twenty Full page Photo- 
ravures. Over 1000 Illustrations as 
arginal Drawings by William Martin 
Johnson,  8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00 ; Three-quar- 
ter Calf, $12.00; Three-quarter Levant, 
$14.00. (Zn a Bow.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson's Works. Illustrated 
by the Author. 
‘Sharp Eyes." 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. ‘‘Strolls 
by Starlight and Sunshine.’ Royal 8vo, 
Cioth, Ornamental, $8.50. ** Happy Hunt- 
ing-Grounds.’’ 4to, C:oth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. ({n-a Bow.) “ High- 
ways and Byways.” 4to, Cloth, Illumi- 
nated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Вох.) 
‘ Pastoral Days.” 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Вох.) 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons: 
“The Warwickshire Avon.” Notes by 
A. T. Quitter-Covon. Crown 8vo, Orna- 
mental Half Leather. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.00. (In a Boz.) 


** A Sslection from the Sonnets of William 
Wordsworth." 4to, Full Leather, Gilt 
Edges, $5.00. (In a Вох.) 


The * Boy Travellers" Series: 
* In Central Europe " (New Volume). ** In 
Northern Europe." ‘‘In Great Britain 
and Ireland." *'In Mexico." ‘‘In Aus- 
tralasia." ‘‘On the Congo." In the 
Russian Empire." ‘In South America.” 
“In Central Africa." ‘In Egypt and 
the Holy Land." “* In Ceylon and India." 
“Ја Siam and Java," ''In China and 
Japan.” Illustrated. Square 8vo, Clotb, 
Ornamental, $3.00 per volume. 


The Armies of To-day. 
A D .:scription of the Armies of the Lead- 
ing Nitions at the Present Time. With 
Profuse Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


* Harper's Young People" for 1892. 


Vol. XIII. With about 600 Illustrations 
иы Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Green's Short History. lllustrated. 


* A Short History of the English People." 
By J. К. Green. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mra. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Norgate. In Four Volumes. With Colored 
Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top. Vol. I., $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By CHARLES CARLETON Corrin. Profusely 
Itlustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $8.00. 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. COFFIN: 
“ The Story of Liberty." ‘‘Old Times in 
the Colonies.” ** The Boys of 76." ** Build- 
ing the Nation." *:'Drum-beat of the 
Nation." ** Marching to Victory." ''Re- 
deeming the Republic." *'Freedom Tri- 
umpbant.” (The last four comprise а 
History of the Civil War.) Eight Volumes. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00 each. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


By Lew. WarLAOoE. 14 Full page En- 
gravings. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, 
Gilt Edges, $3.50. (/n a Вох.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 


By Georce Н. Восонтох, A.R.A. Illus- 
trated with Drawings by the Author and 
Edwin A. Abbey. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$5.00 ; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 

Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons: 
“Tne Quiet Life." До, Ornamental 
Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Ina Box.) 
“Old Songs." 4to, Ornamental Leather, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Вох.) 


“ She Stoops to rie. ry Folio, Leather, 
Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $20.00. (Iw а 
Box.) 

" Herrick's Poems." 4to, Cloth, Illumi- 
nated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In а Bow.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


197 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 


the price. 
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arper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Whole Family 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER. 


Tug Многе FAmMILy is absolutely unique. It is the only ma; azine in the 
world having instructive and entertaining reading for every member of the family. 
Twenty-four large pages every month, fully illustrated, containing serial and short 
stories, poems, anecdotes. fifteen departments and everything of interest to the family. 
The subscription price is 75 cents a year, but the publishers want every family to have 
THe Многе FAMILY. Send us your name and address and 10 cents, silver or stamps, 
and you will receive THE WHOLE FAMILY for 


3 MONTHS 


commencing with the October number. 

THe WHOLE FAMILY contains original stories by Julian Hawthorne, Lady Gre- 
ville, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Oliver Optic, S. de Havilland, etc.,eto.; the talented 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, Laura E. Richards, contributes a charming story for girls, 
Hildegarde’s Home; Alaric, the Conqueror of Rome, an historical novel of 
great power and absorbing interest by Edward Breck, A. M., Ph. D.; a thrilling tale of 
Russian life by the world-renowned Andre Laurie; magnificent full-page wood-engrav- 
ings suitable for framing. Comprehensive articles on '' The Parks and Gardens of our 
Great Cities," beautifully illustrated ; an interesting series of portraits and views of 
Pastors and Churches, and numerous anecdotes, natural history articles, etc., etc. 


250 Prizes. 200 Superb Illustrations. 
FOR 10 CENTS. 


You will obtain three numbers containing our unequaled departments on The 
Household, The Fashions, Woman’s Work, The Nursery, Popular Science 
The New Books, Lessons of Life, The King’s Daughters, Farm and 
Flowers, Knots to Untie, Music, Sports and Pastimes and Random Notes. 
Edited by such celebrated writers as Oliver Optic, Mrs. C. M. Dearborn, Principal of 
Boston Cooking School, Edward Breck, А, M., Ph. D., Lady Greville, Sedgewick, 
Laurence Elkus, Rev. Chas, S. Robinson, D. D., Kate Bond, etc,, etc. 


Numerous and Valuable Prizes 


Will be a feature of THe WHOLE Famity, In the October number alone 100 are 
offered, Be sure when sending the 10 cents silver or stamps, to give your full name, 
post-office, county and state, 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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merican = eee 


A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE F TO ALL 8UBSCRIBERS Mu 


FOR PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE REE ror 1893. $25 


iy [һә Pay Mailing only, //l cf the following 
ara '' Novelties," never before offered. 


S not run in any tradesman's 
interests, as are many al- 
leged horticultural journals. 
AMERICAN. GARDENING 
(Established) caters to the love of 
out-doors, promotes fine gar- 

` dening, amateur and commer- 
* cial, ornamental gardening, flor- 
iculture, fruits, vegetables, win- 
, dow gardening, greenhouses, E 
= conservatories. Practical 
throughout. Its information 
' from all sources adapts it for 
‚ north, south, west, east, in city, Ё 
suburban and rural homes. It 
is beautiful, profusely illustra- 
ted, and equals in size and 
quality many $3 magazines. 
With many fine literary features, 
it has also a monthly guide to 
fe garden work, indoors and out, 
and answers all questions from 
readers, by specialists, gratis. 
Only $1 а year; specimen 
copy, lO tents: iu сыкы sonst 
"ener Апа шетше Splendid 
seeds and plants named in the 
Margin. We supply the sccds and plant? ftc 


ANO TWO ae MATOL T M 


\ BEST VARIETIES: W 
D BY Е. S CARMAN: 


Z BO)» А 
Л 


NEW EARLY POTATO "| 


PRONOUNCED THE BEST EVER 
INTRO UCED. 


huJour Subscribers—Free to them. 
«Worth $25 dollars to any 
bright cultivator, Valuable @ 
(]Gash Prizes to our Subscribers * 
He r 
for best products from above. ^ 
Particulars Free. Specimen 


жанс ий D 0 Gents, i 
TL ся) 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Times Building, New York. 


"ченинен 
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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


in 1893 will enter its YEAR OF JUBILEE, 


hence a retrospective glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 
In establishing this magazine its founder sought to present in convenient 
form a history of the world's progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical, Literature,the best articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, Science, 
Polities, Art, Criticism, in a word, “de omnibus rebus," including Fiction 
aud Poetry, 

The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
high character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
Wecks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 


1893. 


A.D. 1844. "I have never seen any similar publication of equal ment.” — GEORGE Ticknor, August, 1547. 
. AD. 1869. " Still as fresh, as racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 
in its first year," — ALPKED V. STREET, in Albany Evening Journal, Nov., 180). 


. A.D. 1892. ‘ Only the best has ever filled its pages: the best thought, rendered in the purest English, Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of The Living Age." — Tie PhuisbYvTERIAN, PAtlade/phia, 
13th April, 1592. 


In the coming year THE LiviNG AGE will continue to be 
THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 

Fiction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the exquisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE! Tur LiviNG AGE isa Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, thus pre- 
senting a mass of matter 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
by any other publication in the country. 
The Boston TRANSCRIPT РА Sept. ў 1892, says of THE LIVING Ack: “No well-ordered 
and intelligent household should be without this publication.” 
That every such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend its 
sphere of usefulness and double its circulation during the coming year, the publishers make 
the following 


OFFER EQUAL TO THE BEST EVER PRESENTED 


for the consideration of an intelligent and cultured class of American readers, vis.: 
g 

LITTKLL'S LIVISO AGE, One Year, Postpaid, — - А . $5.00 

$13.00 | RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE U.S, OF AMERICA, Р = faol For $8.50 
This splendid offer is open lo all subscribers, old and new alike, 

“ RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES," 
py jous Crarx К:ррлтн, LL.D., author of the "History of the World," etc., has received the emphatic 
enue 


orsement of leading educators and of the press of America. 
Prof, M. J. Witney, Houghton, Mich., says, '* Your history of the United States is the best work upon the 


subject that has ever come under iny observation. The historical charts alone are worth the price of the book. 

on. Eomusp Н, Bennett, Professor of Law, Boston University, says, * Ridpath's History combines many 
new and valuable features, and is written in a graphic and vivid style, I regard it as the most valuable history of 
our country yet published,” 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which by the addition of new matter appearing in no previous 
edition, will bring the history down to the present time, It will be printed in bold, clear 
type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Oc- 
tavo volume of over 800 pages. 


For two New Subscribers. We will send Rinratn's History free to anyone sending us two new sub- 
scribers to The Lining Age, and the subscription price, $16.00. 

No one should delay in taking advantage of the remarkable opportunity here presented to become the possessor of 
a copy of this valuable history at the nominal price of so cents, Send Jor descriptive circulars. 


The prices given in the above “ OFFERS” include postage on Tug Livinc Ace only, The book must be 
sent at the subscriber's expense. 
THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


@— TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893, remitting before Jan. 1, will 
be sent pratis the two October issues containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 pub- 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions, 


tg The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 
other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. ' 

Dg Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the history will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE 15 cents each, 


Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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If the face discloses CHARACTER 


then that genial, sunny countenance, 
dear to Five GENERATIONS— 


GODEYS 


stored up for more than three-score years and ten, 
and has only “just begun to live." 


"A little sere and yellow " when you last saw it? 
YOU would 
look that way, too, if you had set ladies' styles for 


62 years. What was needed was a change of climate 


[Philadelphia got a little dry], NEW BLOOD and 
NEW FEATURES. 

Now look at character,—surprising gc-a-head-ativeness, 

strong enterprise, good taste, ite, ete, 


all in NEW FEATURES, viz. 
Complete novel. Best authors and beautifully illustrated 
Colored portraits of society leaders in their 


best dresses. 
You'll want a copy and then you'll want to 


send stamp for our Special Proposition 


GOLD SAVED GOLD. 


ЕЧ РЕС — 


Godey Publishing Со. 


No. 21 PARK Row, - New York CITY. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHILDHOOD 


A Magazine for Parents. 


Childhood covers a field not hitherto 
occupied. It is addressed To PARENTS, and 
endeavors to inculcate the most advanced 
ideas in regard to the moral, intellectual 
and physical development of children. It 
is believed that there are a very large 
number of parents who desire to give 
their children the advantages of the best 
training, but who, defectively trained 
themselves, do not know how to secure 
the ends desired. Childhood will attempt 
to be the guide of such. and by presenting 
the subject in all its phases, by means of 
short, well-written contributions, to supply 
information which cannot be found else- 
where. 

Parents and teachers who desire to do 
the best possible for the children commit- 
ted to their care, will appreciate the help 
this magazine gives them. 

Published monthly at ten cents a num- 
ber—one dollar a year. 


A MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS. 


ADDRESS 


A. L. CHATTERTON & CO. 


78 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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ADVERTISEME NIS 9 


NEW REVISED ENLARGED EDITION. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Containing the principles of the Del Sartean Philosophy, Illustrated, by Carrica Le Favre; popular edition, 
2зс. Extra Edition, fine cloth with portrait, 75c. : 

The first Edition of 5900 copies of this was sold at once, a new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, 
The spread of Del Sartism is Phenominal, and this little volume, dealing withthe Health and Beauty department 
as wellas the general Physical Culture division of Delsartism, gives one an opportuity to add to his or her library 
in a very practical direction, Ladies and others will find this the most delightful system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physical an! mental vigor. 


FowrEeR & We tts Co,, Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


e Original from 
Digitized by a 
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10 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUR LIMITED 


OPEGIAL FREE BOOK OFFER. 


E WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF CHARGE: Charles 
Dickens’ Complete and Unabridged Works in 15 vols., illustrated; or, Sir Walter 
Soott's Waverley Novels, 25 complete works in 12 vols., with illustrations; or, George 

Eliot's Complete Works, latest edition, complete and unabridged, in 6 large, 12mo vols., the authcr's 
portrait and autograph on each book ; or, Washington Irving’s Complete Works, іп 10 vols.; or, 
50 Famous Novels by celebrated authors, in 50 different books in pamphlet form. 

Your choice of these great standard works will be sent for the next ninety daya free of charge, 
to introduce THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE to new readers, To every person sending $2.00 for THE 
HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE one year, and adding 95 cents for shipping expenses, etc., on the books, 
total $2.95, by Bank Draft, P. O. or Express Money Order, we will immediately send either of the above 
sets, and prepay the delivery charges to your town. Remember, the cost to you for the books, delivered 
at your town, including the high-class HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE for one year, is, all told, $2.95. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 


The first 10,000 persons answering this advertisement, and ordering the Magasine and 
one of the sets of books offered above, will get in addition his or her choice 
of any of the following : 


FIRST, "The Leather-Stocking Tales," by J. * One Hundred Lessons in Business," The reg- 
Fenimore Cooper, illustrated edition, contain- ular price of the book is $1.00, and J. J. Ате, 
ing the five great works: “The Deerslayer," U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, says: ‘* As 
“The Pathfinder,” ** The Laat of the Mohicans,” an evidence of my appreciation I send $5.00, for 
* The Pioneer," * The Prairie," in one voluine; or, which send pica ee я еб 

SECOND, The New York Weekly Sun (Democratic), йы ЫЫ n Жан ide ЕЕ аЬ Чошу 
one year; or, The New York Semi- Weekly Adver- 95. E Е. 


complete edition ; ог, 
tiser Republican), für ORE year, or; SIXTH, The collected works of three famous poeta 


THIRD, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, new —Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant—in three sep- 
reprint edition ; or. arate volumes, averaging over three hundred 
FOURTH, A copy of the splendid cloth-bound book, pages each. 


Everybody says it is the biggest offer ever heard of, and can't see how we doit. You will say the 
same when you see the books and magazine, Remember we pay the delivery charges to your town on 
everything, No deduction from above price on New York City delivery. Address, 


THE HOME-MAKER COMPANY, 
36 Union Square, New York. 


The Home-Maker Magazine, Mrs, Croly (Jenny June), Editor, cheap in price only. 


The Home-Maker Magazine is the only bigh-class magazine in the regular form at $2.00 а year ; 20 
cents & number. Good for the whole family. ‘It is" Gail Hamliton says, '' the best union of the 
practical with the intellectual of ail magazines.” The Home-Maker Magazine is the ordinary magazine 
size, and contains each month nearly one hundred pages. Its departments are Literary, Home, Art, 
Household, Fashions, Topics of the Time, Correspondence and Queries. 


p^ The Home-Maker Magazine wouid make a delightful holiday present. One year to one friend 
ог віх months each to two friends. 


Hundreds of people will pay out many times the above amount for frivolous, worthless articles 
during the next few weeks. Will you? 
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Robert Bonner's Sons’ New Books. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘Seth's 
Brother's Wife," 


The Return of the O’Mahony. 


By Harold Frederic, author of *' Seth's Broth- 
er's Wife," The Lawton Girl,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Warren B. Davis. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth; price, $1.50; paper cover, 50 
centa. 

Harold Frederic has won a place among the best 
writers of Action by his charming novel, '* Seth’s 
Brother's Wife," His new novel, ‘‘The Return of 
The O'Mahoney,” will increase his reputation as 
& bright and amusing story-teller. This story 
opens with a scene in camp, near the close of the 
Rebellion, full of life and spirit and picturesque- 
ness. The hero is a Yankee dare-devil, a private 
soldier, famed for his courage and eccentricity 
throughout the Union Army. His last adventure, 
in the company of an Irisn recrult, leads to his 
going to Ireland and joining the Fenian Brother- 
hood. Тһе record of hls dolnys and of the con- 
nections and associations which he makes tbere 
is full of astonishing incidents and disclosures, 
extremely interesting and often delightfully 
humorous. The book is one which will gratify the 
jaded palate of the satiated novel-reader by its 
sprightliness and originality. 


The New South. 
By Henry W. Grady. With а character sketch 
of Henry W. Grady, by Oliver Dyer, author of 
"Great Senators." 16 по, bound in cloth, unl- 
form with “Great Senators," with portrait, 


-00. 

“Же New South" isa work of National Import- 
ance. Jn it Mr. Grady has given to the world the 
gist and essence of all that he had to say on the 
atanged condition and prospects of his beloved 

uth. 


The Chautauquans, 
By John Habberton. Author of " Helen's Ba- 
diea,” «tc. With illustrations by Warren B. 
Davis, 12mo,851 paxes. Handsomely hound 
in cloth; price, $1.25; paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Beads of Tasmer. 
Ву Mrs, Amelia E. Barr. 12mo. 895 pages. 
audsomely bound in English cloth, Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Warren B. Davis. Uniform 
with “A Matter of Millions" and ‘The For- 
saken Inn," by Anna KatharineGreen. Price, 
$1.25; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Neva's Three Lovers. 
By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
This is one ef Mrs. Lewis’ last works. It was 
one of her most popular serials and regarded as 
equal to *' Her Double Life.” 


History of the Battle of Lake 


Erie. 


And Miscellaneous Papers. By Hon. George 
Bancroft, with 4 sketch of the llfe and writ- 


Ings of George Bancroft, by Oliver Dyer, i 


author of "Great Senators."  18mo.350 pages. 
With portrait and numerous illustrations, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, uniform with 
"The New South," by Henry W. Grady. 
Price, $1.60. 


1 


A Fine English Novel. 


Reuben Foreman, 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


By Darley Dale, author of *' Fair Katharine,” 
etc. 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth; price, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 

All admirers of Jane Austen's painstaking and 
truthful studies of English life, replete with flne 
touches of character, description and humor. will 
read the story of ‘The Village Blacksmith” with 
unmixed pleasure. The portraits of the Rev. 
Ryot-Tempest and the widow, Mrs. Jamleson, are 
so well done that they move through the work 
like living persons. he characters of Reuben 
and his daughter are also exceedingly successful, 
and the story in whicb they play such importaut 
parts is 80 well kept together and worked out, 
that our interest in them із real and our desire 
for their vindication and happiness is passionate. 
This novel is very ably written and very original 
in ite types of character and in the treatment of 
religious and moral questions and feelings which 
give strength and intensity to such works as 
* Robert Elsmere” and "David Grieve,” It is 
far above the average English novel in interest 


A Cheap Edition—Price, 5o cents. 


A Son of Old Harry. 


A Novel. By Albion W. Tourgee, author of 
А Fool's Errand,” “Bricks Without Straw,” 
“ Figs and Thistles," * Hot Plowehares," etc. 
Mlustrated by Warren B. Davia. 12mo, band- 
somely bound in cloth; price, $150; paper 
cover, 50 cents, 

Public Ledger. Phila.—'' No one can complain of 
lack of exciting interest in this novel. It is t4 ld 
with remarkable skill, and the plot is wrought out 
toits climax with a deepening sense of Interest. 
The book is fully illustrated by Warren B. Davis. 


Herbert Ward's Five Years 


WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 
By Herbert Ward, Magniticently illustrated 
with many full-page engravings after original 
drawings made on the spot by the author. 
Crown octavo, elegantly bound, $3 00. 

Mr. Ward's travels іп Africa commenced in 1884, 
when he received an appointment in the service 
of the Congo Free State. He wasa member of the 
Emin Bey Relief Expeditlon. and while in the ser- 
vice of Mr. H. M. Stanley, he made his memorable 
canoe journey of eleven hundred miles on the 
Congo. 


Anna Katherine Green's Novels. 

The Forsaken Inn. 
By Anna Katharine Green. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, $1.50; paper edition, 50 cents, printed 
on heavy paper, twenty-one illustrationg by 
Vict г Perard. 

When Anna Katharine Green published her 
novel calied * The Leavenworth Case,” it was con- 
sidered one of the cleverest in construction and 
invention. Her new novel, entitled '" Тһе For- 
saken Inn," is more striking аа a story, more 
artistic as a piece of literary work, and stronger 
In Imaginative interest.--N. Y. World. 

A Matter of Millions. 
By Anna Katharine Green. Magnificently 
illustrated by Victor Perard. 12mo. 482 pages, 
handsomely bound in English cloth. gold 
stamping on cover, $1.50; paper cover, 60 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers 


COR. WILLIAM AND SPRUCE STS., 


Go gle 
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* НАРРҮ THOUGHT!” 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


A year's subscription to 


The [illustrated A merican. 


The Handsomest News-Magazine in the World. Issued Every Week. 


$5.00 A YEAR. 52 GIFTS IN ONE. 


The [Ilustrated American Publishing Ço., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St. NEW YORK. 


The American Woman's Journal sas 


. AND... 


mm The Business Wümarn s Journal, 


TWO MAGAZINES IN ONE. 
Owned, Edited, Published and Controlled by Women. 
€ THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. © 


It is of special interest to Members e Women's Clubs, Journalists, Teachers, Physicians, Stenographers 
and all Protessional and Business Wom 


It instructs women in regard шене of public interest and the lawsaffecting their person and property. 


It shows the progress women are making in the different occup ations open to them and teaches domestic 
women how to manage their property and how to become busincsslike. 


It has a Department of Dress Reform and Physical Culture. 
Tt cont.ins book reviews, a Home Circle and a Children's Corner. 
One dollar a year; fifty cents for six months; singlé copies 10 cents. 


Send subscription by express money order, which can be bought in any city in the United States for five 
cents. 


Send two cent stamp for sample copy. 
Send your subscription before January 151 and get elegant Chrisunas Number, 


THE MARY F. SEYMOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
120 Broadway, : : : New York City. 


ROOM 44, 7TH FLOOR. 
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1831 THE GULTIVATOR 1892 


AND 


(Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


DEVOTED TO 


Farm Crops & Processes, Horticulture & Fruit-Growing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


While it also Includes all minor departments of Rural interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomolog B 
Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery. Veterinary Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside 

ing, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the Week. Its MARKET Reports are un- 
usually complete, and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the te as throwing light upon one 
of the most important of all questions—WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL, A liberally illus- 
trated, and by RECENT ENLARGEMENT, contains more reading matter than ever before, The 
subscription Price is $2.50 per year, but we offer a SPECIAL REDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR 1893. 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, in one remittance......... 0000.0 000.00. ......... & .1.00 
SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS, do dO? 4 us teet dede ue S n 10.00 
TWELVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, О ОТОО 18.00 


EF SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER fUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N. Y, 


ELEANOR KiRK'S IDEA 


WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 


ЖО CENTS A YEAR. 


~ Anew monthly periodical. Struck the popular taste at the first issue. Interesting, instructive, 

comforting, and amusing. 

*" Eleanor Kirk's Idea ” ів popular becaise of its honesty. Money cannot buy space in its columns 
for the advertisement or recommendation of anything that is not what :t pretends to be., 

It ia welcomed and endorsed by all the best magazines and newspapers of the day. 

A Kindergarten Department is conducted by Miss C. B. LeRow, one of the most competent author- 
itles on this subject in the сошигу: 

Mrs. M. F. Butte, t and philosopher, & favorite with all women because of her sweet and wonder- 
Tal power which ministers to every need and every sorrow, is also a regular writer for Eleanor Kirk's 


ей. 
Mrs. Eva Lovett Carson, опе of our brightest writers for the young, edits a wide awake department 
called, ** With the Girls." B 
The briliant Mrs. M. A. Denison, Heien Gardner, whose literary achievements are well known, 
Dr. Jerome Walker, author of that remarkable volume, Waiker's Simplified Physiology, and many others 
equally distinguished, do and will write for Eleanor Kirk's Idea. s 


Bleanor Kirk's Idea and Jennesse Miller Illustrated Monthly, both one year for (1.00. 
To this liberal offer will be added a copy uf '*'UOomprehensive Physical Culture,’ By Mabel Jenness, 
ап illustrated book of 227 pages, and а сору of Eleanor Kirk's booklet, “The Woman's Way to 
Mealth and Beauty,” a work which has received the greatest commendation from press and people. 
All for $1.00. 

The Home Magazine and Bleanor Kirk's Idea, 0 cts. Per Year. 

The Christian Union, Bleanor Kirk's Idea, and a copy of the famous booklet, '' The Woman's 
Way to Health and Beauty," $8.00 Per Year. 

The Youth’s Companion, Eleanor Kirk’s Idea, and “The Woman's Way to Health and 
Beauty, $1.75 Per Year. This offer is opened oNLY to new subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 

Eleanor Kirk's Idea, a сору of ''The Woman's Way to Health and Beanty,” by Hleanor 
Kirk, The Phrenological Journal, with a Phrenologiosl Chart or Bust, for $1.65 Per Year. 

Б Eleanor Kirk's Idea, Baby, а Journal for Mothers, and Bleanor Kirk's Booklet, 50cts. 
er Year. 

Table Talk, Eleanor Kirk's Idea, anda Character and Prophetio Reading, $1.00 Per Year. 


ELEANOR KIRK, 786 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Is it True That Character can be Read from Heads and Faces? 


T. HAT is an important question. 


lf опе can not tel] anything from the Heads 
and Faces of those he meets, he need never scruti- 


nize them, he need never notice wherein one may 
differ from another- But we all do it. 
» «Р There is nodisguis- 
4 ing that fact, 
Oftentimes we may 


not know why we 
like or dislike those 
we meet for the first 
time, but is it not 
reasonable to sup- 
pose that there isa 
certain look about 
the entire face, that 
we have seen in 
some one else, and 


fectly recall ? 
‘The question arises, 
if we would notice 
more specifically the 
i'i faces that are notat- 
eee ug us, and 
those that are pecu- 
m. liarly so, if we gould 
notin time establish certain rules for estimating 
correctly almost every person. 


Hardly anytime is required to enable one to 
distinguish marked differences in persons, The 
casual reader Jes not need to be told that Fig. 1 is 
intelligent. Many have had experience enough in 
the world to sav: " He shows it in the appearance 


of the head and face." 

Who of the readers of 
these lines would class 
Fig.x as a malefactor, or 
Fig. 2 às a pious and a 
worthy person? Would 
they not instinctively re- 
cognize depravity in Fig. 
2, and goodness in the 
countenance of Fig. 3 and 
Fig.4? 

No man needs to be told 
that Fig. 5 is fond of fun, 
and no doubt takes his 
part cheerfully in making 
it. 

In the same way the no- 
vice would say of Fig. 41 
** She looks bright." There 
is a keenness and clear-cut 

р t look to her face that car- 
ries at a glance the conviction that she knows 


something, 


The person interested in the study of Heads and 
laces, and who is not, might in time ascertain for 
himself what all the peculiarities mean that are 
observable in the cuts on these pages, but life is 
too short for every person to become an individual 
investigator and discoverer. He must trust the 
iavestigation and conclusions of some one else. 


Contains 200 lurge pages size of this and 260 portraits. 


yet may not per- 


Fig. 3. 


A man must be pretty well satisfied with a thing 
that he will commend to his children's childen. 


Fig. L 


masses, Prof, Nelson 


The question then re- 
solves itself into where 
he can find an experi- 
enced and capable per- 
son at whose hands or 


„from whose words he 


may profit. 3 
here is a house in 
New York City that has 
kept itself in existence 
for over fifty years and 
made money simply on 
its claimed ability to 
read character. 

There must be some- 
thing to their claims, 
and ifany doubt exists it 
it wo.ld have been clear 
edaway a few daysago 
when a man who ha 
had his head examined 
whena boy walke into 
their office and had an 
examination and delin- 
eation of his grandchild 


The firm mentioned, 
Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
Co. are known through- 
out the world as the 
leading Кама of 
works relating to Ни, 
man Nature, 

But it ia ** Heads and 
Faces," one of their 
more recent publica- 
tions, to which we wish 
to call attention particu- 
larly. 

" Heads and Faces" 
“айла ore-eminent 
among works on «har. 
acter reading for the 


Sizer, one of the noted 


authors of the work, stands today withouta peer 


Fig. 5. 
"HEADS AND Faces” is the most comprehensive work ever published for the price. 


in the line of work to 
which he has devoted 
his life. Гог fifty years 
he has been the principal 
delineator of character 
at the roomsof Fowler 
& Wells Co, from per- 
soualinterviewsand 
from properiv taken 
v. pointing our 
pest '* Choice of Pur- 
Suits," means of Self- 
culture, Trainineot 
children etc, 


It 15 this experience, 
the rules and signs by 


which һе has made a 
asucoess of his life, the 
doctrines that have been 


proven true, that are 
made plain in ** Heads 


and Faces," 


100 thousand copies have been 


sold. Send for it and study the people you see and your own character, and if you are not 
satisfied after examining it, money will be returned to you. 

We will send it carerully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 
on heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 


Digitized by Goi gle 


25 E. 21st STREET: 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY. 


CLUBBING FOR 1892 AND 1893. 


For the accommodation Of our readers and friends we have made arrangements for the 


combination of other publications with our popular and useful magazine as follows; 
tion price to the PHRENULOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 


The а а 
oF HEALTH is $1.50 and any of the 


following may be included with it at the prices given, we would call attention to the fact that in 


some cases noted reductions are only made on new subscriptions. 


Names sent for the JOURNAL 


with either of these wiil count on Premium List, and to agents the same as though sent singly. 


Aren&.ij1i. ene. жиы MR Rene Sina $4.10 
Atlantic Моп!МДу.................+ nn 3.30 
Arthurs Home Magazine. ..... ............ $5 
American Agriculiurist ................ 1.10 
A Teacher .......... nnn 95 
(я Вее Јоцгпа!............... New .85 
e n Sh siete divas ies Old .95 
“ Gardening ............... New .90 
di Field... (ics. ccee este dese bade 4.10 
ts History Magazine............ ..4.10 
М Poultry Yard... ee cee eee eee eee I.10 
Art Марагїпе........................... 2.75 
t Атаї(ейг.............. nnn 2.10 
Architecture and Building........... see 5.10 
Belford’s Марагїге...................... 2.10 
Business Womans }оцгпа]................. jo 
Century Magazine....... ... .......... 3.60 . 
Cosmopolitan.... ..... nnn 2.50 
Critic. iis. co arse rr On Ra ea carae a 2.70 
Christian at \УогК........... seere New 2.10 
LM M M ETE Old 2.80 
Сһигсһтап........................ New 3.19 
Christian Herald... 2.2.0... cee eee eee I.IO 
" Union..... ccc cee IIR 2.60 
Country Сеп!етен................... -1.85 
Current Literature... ................. 2.50 
Demorest Magazine .................... I 60 
Eclectic ОРОСТА 4°10 
Esoterici s eco. em seat een HAIR tame es go 
Evangelist ............. ...... eee New2.60 
Forum MEER КНС ЕЛЕМ АРЕ» 4.20 
Fore-t and Stream..... ......... ...... 3.10 
Frank Leslies Illustrated, ..............-. 3.30 
i et Pop. Моп................. 2.50 
e “ Pleasant Hours ........ .. .. 1.50 
Farm and КїгезїЧе............... ....... "45 
Food, Home and Garden... ...... .. XL 
BOO E A I ete RA yore EOS 1,65 
Galaxy of Мизмс.................... New .75 
Garden and Еогем...................... 3.10 
Goidthwaites Geographical Magazine New 1.60 
" de S Old 2.00 
Godeys..... "€— '— Hn 2.50 
Good Ноцѕекееріпр..................... 2.10 
‘© Health aud Companion Vol... ...... 1.75 
Home МакКет.......................... 1.60 
ss Journal. сз кыш ыыра жукке ence t.60 
Home and Country Mayazine............ 1.10 
Housewife oc... cece eee dii rerni ninsa. 35 
Homiletic .. о... sossesssssosesses. ..2.50 
Herald Weekly......... ................ go 
* Of Неайһ.......................... 80 
Housekeeper........... Wiese Bande o eua 70 
Harpers Мопіћу....................... 3.10 
s Weekly... ..ccceeee nnn 3.30 
Н Bagels. еаресе 3.30 
" — Young Реоріе................. 1.60 
Illustrated London News with Special 
MidSummer and Christmas Nos.......... 4.20 
1пдерепдепї............................ 2.бо 
Illustrated Christian Weekly.............. 2.35 


Inter-Ocean Weekly .......... eere 85 
Journal of Educauon.......... Meuse ives 2.35 
Јаде... 4.10 
Kate Field's Washington...... ... esee 1 бә 
Lippincotts Марагіпе............... ..- 2.10 
la(e oco arem wien bee eu is 2551435 
Liteary Digest......... eese sexes New«2 50 
1 Woild "oleis ..New 1.70 
Ledger..... cce een nnn 1.60 
Mothers Nursery Gu de (Babyhood)....... 1.25 
Musical Могіа..,..... .. leen 1.10 
North American Меуїезу................. 4.10 
New England Марагїпе................. 2.50 
Our Little Men and \Мотеп......... ...... 9o 
* =. Опеѕ ае. 1.30 
Шауа РЯ . 1.90 
Observer ...... eate lca ute a ovate: RAUM a New 2,10 
Опсе a Week . ........................ 2.75 
Old Нотемеаф........................... 35 
Ouüng.... seese eee n nnn nn 2.35 
Popular Ѕсіепсе........ ..... .......... 4.60 
Phonographic Magazine ................ 1.10 
Phonetic Journal........... sees eee 1.50 
Puck. аары эы жине ККК vi besos 4.20 
Pan у ааа aia eR кезу КЫЫ go 
Petersons Magazine... ................ 1.60 
Poultry УЎогЇЧ................-... РЕ 55 
Practical Ёагтет.......................... 85 
Political Science Quarterly.......... 2.50 
Quiver....... ——— E 130 
Romance........ eese nnn 2.10 
Rural New Yorker............... sues. 1.60 
Review of Reviews...... — ............. 2.35 
St. Nicholas; ыс уж. Уу A але 2.60 
Scribners Мапагїпе.................... 2.60 
Scientific Ameiican........ ............ 2.60 
vi With Supplement. ............ 5.75 
Supplement опіу.................... 2e 4.20 
St. Louis Маңдагїпе........................ go 
Sun Weekly seres teresse ccc eee eee een go 
Standard (Chicago).......... ........... 1.50 
School }оийгпа1.......................... 2.00 
Scottish Атепсап....................... 2.60 
Short Stories...... .................... 2.15 
Stenographer...... ...................... 65 
Tréasuryés vie eene ‚...1.бо 
Teachers М“ог\‹.......................... 99 
Twentieth Сепигу..................... 1,60. 
Tribune \\єееКйу.......................... 85 
Times йек аме ека РЬ 70 
Texas Siftings............ Very Sir TEE ee 3.10 
Voice (Рго.).......... ............. New .go 
Vicks Mavazine..,......... ere ee go 
Werners Voice Марагіпе................ 1.30 
Wide АзлКе.......................... 2.00 
World Weekly........... ашушан кж go 
Witness? ОЕК АГК oi О arva a go 
Woman's Illustrated World. ............. 1.85 
Young Ladies Journal............ ЕРУ 3.60 
Youths Companion New..,.............- 1.35 
Young Man (The).................. Pss B5 


. The only condition for obtaining the above reduction is that the person orderirg shall sub- 
scribe for, or be a subsctiber to the PHRENOMOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH ; then 


any number of the above publications may be ordered. 


saving time, money, risk and trouble. 


Make up your list and send on the amount, 


Agents can often offer the above combinations to advantage. 


Address orders to FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York, 


Go gle 


С.Е. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FOWLER & 


Н. S. DRAYTON, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bua. Manager. 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. waa incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose- 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL AND Sorence or HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.05. when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers, 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Lettera. 
‘All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
tohenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re- 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
eure and give name and full address every time you 


write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler Ф 
Wells Co., and not to any person connetied with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodi Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at lishers’ prices, 

Agents Wanted for the PnHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terma will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. ` 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new Last 
of * Books for Women" will be sent to any address 
yn receipt of stamps for postage. 


tized by (SO gle 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Ee 


Renew Now.—With this number of the 
JournaL the subscriptions of a large number of 
our readers expire. It is esteemed a special 
favor to the publishers when renewals of sub- 
scriptions come in early. It saves a good deal of 
trouble in the revising of the subscription list, 
and always secures to the subscriber promptness 
in receiving the first number of the new volume. 
We hope not only that every one expecta to 
renew, but that all will renew early. 


Holiday Presents.—As the season forthe 
making of presenta approaches the old question 
of what to give comes up. Of course, circum 
stances must be taken into account, the circum- 
stanceof the giver, and the circumstances of the 
person to whom the gift is to be made. Taken all 
together, it is doubtful If any class'of presents is 
во universally acceptable under ali circumstances 
as books. There is an opportunity for every 
variety of tastes. There are books suitable to the 
old ана the young, the learned and wise, as well 
as to those in the common walks of life, and books 
that are expensive and those that are cheap 
enough to meet every case, besides this, the tastes 
&nd the character of the person to whom the gift 
is to be made can be taken into consideration. We 
wish to cail the attention of our readers to our 
catalogue of books, we feel confident that there 
can be no better list for them to select from than 
the one we have. -Our new Revised Deecrip- 
tiveCatalogue of all of our publications, including 
new аа well as standard works, will be sent on 
application with $c. stamp for postage. 


Phrenology in the Theatre.—It may, 
perhaps, be taken as an evidence of the interest 
there is in the subject that the leading character 
in Settled Out of Court,” which had a run for 
fifty performances in the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
this city, is a Phrenological enthusiast, and it is 
of interest to note that Phrenology does not suffer 
at the hands of the actor, but is treated in a man- 
ner which is dignified as well as interesting, and 
there are none of our readers who will have the 
opportunity of seeing ‘Settled Out of Court” but 
will be pleased. Mr. Holland, who takes the part 
of Mark Harriman, is an accomplished actor. 


2 PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


1893. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SorENOE or HEALTH will enter on the 
Bfty-sixth year of ita existence in 1893. 
With the prestige of so much experi- 
ence, and a history that can be reviewed 
proudly, its promises to its subscribers 
and readers do not need reiteration. 
The character of the magazine will be 
maintained. The same policy of useful- 
ness wil predominate. The world is 
awakening more and more to the need 
of such information as scientific Phre- 
nology supplies, and its demand upon 
those who are learned in matters of 
Such, 
indeed, is the usefulness of every man 
and woman who have prepared them- 
selves for duty in the phrenological field 
that they find their time fully employed 
in responding to the wantsof the public, 
and their services receive a measure 
of e»mpsnsation that compares favor- 
ably with the rewards of any occupation 
termed professional. This is a test of 
the cui bono of Phrenology that the 
hustling practical world of to-day ap- 


humau nature is increasing. 


preciates. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes 
to mən and women telling them what 
they wish to know ; of themselves, their 
condition of mind and body, their fit- 
ness or adaptation to this or that station 
of life, their need of improvement in 
this or that respect, and how that im- 
provement is to be obtained. 

It cau not be too strongly urged that 
the doctrine and practice of the science 
advocated by this JOURNAL are specially 
human, and as such are the only means 
known to modern education whereby 
the things specified in the last paragraph, 
are available to individuals and society. 


(Go gle 
C 


Phrenology is personal. It belongsto 
each man and woman, boy or girl; 
while other sciences are external it is 
internal. Its purpose is to build mind 
and character—TO MAKE MEN AND 
WOMEN, 

Having such a motive as fundamental 
to its existence, and illustrated in the 
entire course of its history, the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL need make no 
appeal to the public in its own behalf. 
The past is its hostage for the future. 

The editor of the department of 
Practical Phrenology, Prof. 
Sizer, announces a series of illustrated 
sketches, entitled ‘‘ Heads and Faces,” 
to be published in the current numbers 
of 1893. From Prof. John W. Shull, а 
graduate of the Iastitute; James M ‘Neill, 
associate author of ‘* Brain and Mind ;” 
Dr. R.C. Shultz, of New York, acareful 
student of nerve phenomena, are to be 
expected articles on topics concerning 


Nelson 


organization of mind and character, 
illustrated and otherwise. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, an in- 
structor in the Institute and so well 
known to the world of Phrenology, will 
continue her interesting sketches of 
reminiscence and biography. 
lecturers and other workers in the field 
will come articles and correspondence 


From 


of importance directly relating to the 
means and instrumentalities for promot- 
ing individual and social growth in the 
things most essential to human welfare. 

Miss Jennie Chappell, of England; 
Mrs. Sarah E. Burton, Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row, Sara M. Biddle, Dr. J. 8. 
Galloway, Henry Clark, Marie Merrick, 
Prof. J. W. Lawler, Mrs. M. C. Fred- 
erick, Lydia M. Millard, Dr. J. W. 
Hansford, Prof. F. M. Frazier, Miss A. 


"s PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 8 


Veronica Petit, Annie L. Muzzey, the 
Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, Fred. Myren 
Colby, Mrs. McF. Butts, all writers of 
known ability in their several depart- 
ments, and for the most part not un- 
familiar to the readers of the JOURNAL, 
will contribute to the furnishing of that 
instruction and variety which the many 
phases of human nature require for 
their discussion. We сар say that each 
and al] of these writers have a personal 
interest in the JOURNAL, and contribute 
from their observation and study to 
Child Culture, Science of Health, the 
Notes in Anthropology, to the psycho- 
logical, sociological, general education, 
or other lines of which the JoURNAL has 
been ever an exponent, because they 
have something to say that is interest- 
ing, and the world recognizes their com- 
petence. A list of contributions such as 
this warrants the high quality of the 
contents of every number, and is a 
guarantee of the success of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL for 1893. 


„= ja 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Century for November is unusually excel- 
lent, we think. It contains reminiscences of 
Brooke Farm, by George Bradford, and some very 
+ Plain words to Workingmen "—by one of them— 
which are worth careful reading. “А Russian 
Artist,’ with its many illustrations, the paper оп 
the" Paris Commune," and the" Passages from 
the correspondence of General and Senator Sher- 
man," а striking likeness of Francis Parkman. 
with & fragment from the n of James Russel 
Lowell and Dr. Edward Eggleston's '* Note on the 
Completion of Mr. Parkman's Work," *'HRoad- 
Coaching," in which '* continual horn-blowing is 
scotched asa nuisance to passengers and public," 
and Bishop Potter's suggestions about the World's 
Falr on Sunday are, to our mind, the better titles. 
New York. 


The Literary Digest, weekly (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company) commends itself to the reader as an 
improving resume of current literature. The pub- 
lishers have “Ші а vein." New York. 


Childhood ів a new candidate for the attention 
of the reading public. The first number (Decem- 
ber) ls well stored with appropriate topics, con- 
tributed by writers of experience and reputation. 
Dr. G. W. Winterbrim and Florence Hull are the 
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editors, the latter a lady of special fitness, as the 
readers of the PHRENULOGICAL know, for dealing 
with the phases of child development. We are 

leased to welcome the magazine &s an important 
aid in that domain of modern education that is 
fundamental to individual and social culture and 
elevation. New York. 


Scientific American, weekly. New York. 


Book News, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Announce- 
ment of publications by various book houses. 
Tovember issue. 


The Builder and Woodworker, & well-made pub- 
lication of the trade it represents. New York. 


Western Rural and American Stockmen, weekly, 
Chicago. If what this paper says, ina late num- 
ber, concerning the prosecutions and murder of 
small cattle owners and homesteaders by the 
large ranch owners, be true, and the statement is 
fortifled by sworn evidence, our country, in some 
parts of the West, is little more than a theatre for 
the operations of robbers and murderers of the 
worst type. The worst of It is, there wealthy 
criminals appear to have the support of Govern- 
ment representatives. This paper has some good 
things in every number that drops upon our table. 


Progres Medical, weekly, Paris. Notes doings 
in the medical aud rela sciences at the French 
center. 


Brooklyn Medical Journal, November, has a not- 
able discussion on the treatment of nasal affec- 
tions, in which eminent opinion expresses itself in 
& reasonable and candid manner. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sanila-ian, New York. Our Pine Forests and 
Eyesight are articles worth a reading in Novem- 
ber number. 


Cosmopolitan, November, bas an illustrated 
article on unfortunate Hamburg, Gladstone, Ep- 
ping Forest, Aerial Navigation and Bird Courtship 
are striking. New York. 


Union Signal. weekly, keeps hammering awa 
at the liquor evil and other social sins of '*civili- 
zation.” Chicago. 


American Medical Journal, 8t. Louis, Mo., out- 
spoken and rational in its advocacy of liberal 
medicine and the advancement of medical educa- 
tion. 


Lippincott's Magazine for November has for its 

niug novel**More Than Kin,” ру the pen of 
arion Harlan. J. B. McCormick, otherwise 
known ав * Macon," carries on the ** Journalist” 
series in à readable article, headed *' The Sporting 
Editor." In the Athletic" series is an account 
of “Cricket iu the United States." A Venetian 
sketch, “lo a Gondola.” ** Men of the Day,” and fit- 
ting references to the deaths of Curtis and Whit- 
tier, and the late * passing " of the championship 
areall worthy of mention. Philadelphia. 


Harper's for November has its “ Easy Chair,” 
draped for Mr. Curtis. Itis vacant and now most 
difficult to flli. There is a third installment of 
"Death Masks" in the body of the m ‘azine, 
most of which are fac-similes of casts in the 
Institute Museum, New York. There is a collec- 
tion of portraits of the architects of the Chicago 
Fair, and fine faces most of them are. “ Alon 
the Parisian Boulevards,” *The Holy Places o 
Islam," “The Struggle for Oregon" and "The 
New Growth of St. Louis" are more or lesa illus- 
trated. New York. 


4 PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


Suggestions Wanted. 


It is the business of Editors and Publishers to give suggestions 


to their readers as to matters and things special and general. 

Just now we are an exception, and come to ask from our 
subscribers suggestions as to some matters of mutual interest. 
In what way can the PHRENOLoGICAL JOURNAL be improved so as 
to make it more acceptable to you, and more popular among the 
people ? 

We wish each of our readers would say whether, in his or 
her opinion, it would be better to give more or less space to 
Phrenology, to Portraits and Biographical Sketches, to the Science 
of Health Department, to Child Culture, to Notes in Anthropol- 
ogy, to Answers to Correspondents, or what other changes might 
be made advantageously to promote the popularity and useful- 
ness of the JouRNAL. 

Let no one hesitate in the sending of criticism and sugges- 
tion, We want to make the Journat better if possible, and in 
any effort we make we want to do that which will be the most 
likely to prove successful. 

On another point we would like suggestions; how can we 
best increase the circulation of the JounNar in your immediate 
neighborhood, especially among those who have never read the 
JournaL? Will premiums to subscribers or premiums to agents 
be the best? Would it facilitate matters if the size and price of 
the JounNAL were changed ? 

Will not every reader or the Journa think this matter over 
earnestly, and give us an opinion ; this will be welcome whether 
you are a subscriber ora casual reader, and we promise that you 
will be benefited as a result of the trouble you may take. 

Address, 

FowrER & WELLS Co., 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We publish below a list of our new publications, 
with notes that will show something of their 
character and scope. These books should have a 
wide circulation. All are useful aud thoughtful, 
and will do good wherever read. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN.—This work is 
&t last complete and ready for delivery, the char- 
&cter of the illustrations caused some delay, re- 
quiring a great deal of care in preparation and 
printing, but we assure our readers the delay has 
been advantageous to the purchasers of the book. 
Mrs. Ecob, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Ecob, of 
Albany, has put much faithful, earnest study in 
the work, and it is unquestionably the best work 
on the dress of woman yet published, it takes up 
the matter from the standpoint of health as well 
ав the artistic side, and thereisno woman who 
would not be much interested and profited by the 
study of it. The illustrations are the finest ever 
made for this purpose, being from photographs of 
dresses on the wearers, printed and inserted ію the 
book as plates, and of such a character as to be at 
once artistic and elegant. Any man who wishes 
to make to his wife, his daughter or his sweet- 
beart an acceptable present at smail cost, will 
make no mistake in ordering this book. It is sent 
by maii postpaid. at $1.00, although had the cost 
been counted before making the price of it should 
have been made more than this, 


WHERE IS MY DOG'!—This is the striking title 
of a work written by the Rev. Chas. J. Adams, a 
well-known Episcopal clergymau. The second 
title ia Is Man Alone Immortal ? is necessary to 
indicate the character of the work which is a plea 
for belief in the immortality of the lower animals. 
The author has made & very thorough study of the 
subject, and his work indicates a wonderful knowi- 
edge of the character of men and of animais, and 
he considers fully the resemblance between the 
two, showing that there are no attributes in the 
character of men and women that are not found 
in at least a degree among some of the animals. 
The fund of anecdotes relating to animal life is 
sufficient to make the book oneof intense interest; 
when once taken up the reader will not leave it, 
for there is fascination about it making one wish 
toread it to the end, One purpose wili certainly 
be served, that is the securing of more considera- 
tion in the treatment of our Animal Friends, and 
no lover of a horse or dog or any pet should fail to 
be interested. The book is handsomely gotton up 
and sent by mali postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


HOW SIX GIRLS MADE MONEY.—In this Mrs. 
Marian Edmunds Roe, considera very practically 
the occupations for women and what can be done 
to give them §nanciai independence, and a means 
of self-support. Mrs. Roe is a thoughtful and 
practical woman and knows what is necessary to 
secure a living and how to tell it. In addition to 
the story there is ** How to Dress Weil on a Smali 
Allowance," and ** What Phrenology Did for Mar- 
garet Raymond," both of which will be read with 
interest ; and these last are well worth the price 
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of the book, which !s only $5 cents, although a large 
book, for it was the author's девіге that it might 
have a wide circulation that its advice might be 
taken advantage of by those who needed it. 


WHY DO YOUNG PEOPLE DIE? or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long.—The answer to this 
question may wel! be considered of the utmost 
importance, for, perhaps, nothing would add more 
to the wealth and prosperity of the country than 
that each person born should live to old age in 
order that their life might have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for productiveness. The cost of sickness 
and the loss by premature death must be enor- 
mous. The author of this, Mr. Frederic M. Heath, 
is not & physician, but one who has made a thor- 
ough study of the subject in à way that the people 
can understand, considering the matter practi- 
cally, and the knowledge which this little book 
contains will add very much not only to length 
of life but to the sum of human happiness, It 
will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 
only 5c. 


THEROYAL ROADTOHEALTH,BEAUTY AND 
A HIGHER DEVELOPMENT.—This ia a new work 
by the author of Del Sartean Physical Cuiture, 
and she bases her Royal Road on a reform in diet 
&nd better habits of living, specially does she 
believe that the meat-eating habits of the Ameri- 
can people are detrimental to the beat conditions 
of life and health. It wili be found very attractive 
to those who give the matter & fair consideration 
and trial. Price, 25c. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE.—The 
first edition of five thousand of this book was sold 
very quickly, and led to the author's making a 
thorough revision and adding severaipages to the 
work. including a portrait of Del Sarte and some 
description of his life. Thissubjectis one of much 
interest, and there has been no work at presenting 
it in à more practical way than this little work by 
Mrs. Le Favre, the President of;the American Del 
Sarte Association of this city, The author has 
had unusual faciiitles for obtaining a knowledge 
of the subject, including special lessona from Dei 
Sarte's daughter when in this & few months 
since. This system is one which specialiy appeals 
to ladies, as it includes much that relates to 
grace of body, as well as to health and strength. 
The system teaches that strength does not neces- 
sarily mean bulk, and that grace is more than 
mere size. The price is but 25c, or for75c. a large 
paper edition bound in fine cloth willbe sent. 


THE KAATERS3KILL FAIRIES. — This is a 
charming littie book, by Anna Olcott Commelin, 
and profusely illustrated hy Katharine Ripley 
Noyes. It is astory of fairy life in the woods, 
in which Care is the personified giant. The 
author is a well-known writer, and the book is 
gotten up in а way that wili make itan attractive 
present, being beautifuily bound with silver orna- 
mentation on the cover, price 75c. 


PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


From Over the Ocean.—The following 
very appreciative letter is from the Brighouse 
and Rastrick Gazette: 


“Fowler & Wells, New York, still publish by far ^ 
our best works on phrenology. Their Human 
Nature Library, issued at fivepence per volume, is 
quite а marvel. Character Reading from Photo- 
grophs, Resemblance to Parents and how to judge 
it (both written by Nelson Sizer), Self Study and 
Mental Improvement, by H. 8. Drayton, M.D., and 
Getting Married and Keeping Married. deserve & 
place in all our homes. These works are able, 
interesting, instructive, and really useful. They 
are profusely illustrated and practically Impor- 
tant. Young people especially ought to study 
them. Delsartean Physical Exercise and The 
Royal Road to Beauty and Health, both from the 
graceful and engrossing pen of Carrica Le Favre, 
ought to be іп the hands of ail young ladies. To 
such they are simply invaluable, and their study 
will save many a doctor's bill, and will enable the 
students to make the most of themselves. Such 
works cannot be too widely circulated. Heads and 
Faces, by Nelson Sizer and H. 8. Drayton, M.D., 
though it cost but twenty-pence, is the ablest, 
most thorough, and moat comprehensive work on 
the subject. One hundred thousand copies have 
already been soid, and thedemand is ever increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. No wonder! Its sale will 
yet be something enormous. It contains nearly 
800 high-class engravings. No one can lay this 
work down till the last page be read, and even then 
there is alwaysa disposition tore-readthe work. It 
will more than repay repeated and closest study. 
Everyone who bas any desire to know auything 
of human nature ought to get and master this 
beautifully got-up volume." 


This is a pleasant compliment to come from an 
English journal, and wili undoubtediy serve to 
create an increased demand there. 


The Perfect Man.—Our new PunzNo- 
LOGICAL GAME which was gotten up last year, and 
proved very popular, is likely to have a large sale 
during the coming months. Itis just the thing for 
winter evenings and social gatherings, and it will 
be found tocontaina great fund of both instruction 
and amusement. It contains fifty-six cards, each 
containing & portrait representing either a tem- 
perament or some of the faculties well developed, 
showing their correct location; also indicating 
the development required for the different trades 
and professions, It is put up ina handsome box 
and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 
cents. Let every reader of the Journat procure 
this to use as a means of interesting others in the 
subject. 


A Revised Catalogue.— We are now 
printing & Revised Descriptive Catalogue of our 
publications. This containa sixty-four pages, 
giving full titles and prices, with a large number 
of portraits of authors and cuts representing the 
books and other illustrations. This will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a 2c stamp for post- 
age. 
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Our Manikins.—We wish to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the Munikins which we 
make and sell for use in connection with the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. The New 
Model Manikin is one-half the size of life and pre- 
sents over one hundred views of the human body, 
each of which is fully subdivided and properly 
numbered and lettered. "These are printed so as 
to overreach each other, being hinged together 
like the leaves of a book. The printing is doue on 
cloth-lined paper in colors true to life, and the 
drawings were made from the best authorities in 
consultation with eminent physlcians in this city, 
In addition to views of the body there are small 
Manikins of varioun parts, mounted on the mar- 


. gins of the chart; some of them are more than 


life-size, including illustration of the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics on the stomach, the 
brain, and the nervous system. The Manikin folds 
together like a book and when closed it is about 
18 inches square. Itis accompanied by » Manual, 
& comprehensive work on the physiological func- 
tions of all parts of the body, and the two to- 
gether constitute & very comprehensive text- 
book, It should not only be in the office of every 
physician and in every school-room, but in families 
where it would stimulate an interest and a knowl- 
edge of the ia ws of life and heaith, doing much to 
promote heaithful conditions, It is sold with the 
Key for $12.00, and on receipt of this will be sent 
prepaid, or wiil be given as а premium for а club 
of twelve subscribers to the JouRNAL at $1.50each; 
this gives a favorable opportunity for securing it, 

The Man Wonderful Manikin is one-third life- 
sized, and presents the principal parts of the body 
and ls constructed in the same manner asthe New 
Model, and will, in many cases, answer every pur- 
pose. This is sold at the low price of $4.00, or sent 
зв а premium for four subscribers to the JouRMAI. 


Journals Wanted.— we find on making up 
our files after moving, that some numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are missing, and we want 
especialiy the following, and wili send any 25c. 
book seiected from our catalogue to persons who 
will send us any of these, If you do not preserve 
your files for binding, or have duplicates, we shal! 
be glad to receive them: 

In 1870, June and November. 

In 1871, June and December. 

In 1872, January and February. 

In 1878, February, July, August, October and 
December. 

In 1874, April, May, July and October. 

In 1875, December. 

In 1878, October. 

In 1879, February. 

In 1881, October and December. 


To any one we will send the book as offered 
above in exchange for these, and we will appre- 
ciate the matter as & special favor. Do not seal 
the JouRNALS, but put them up in wrappers leav- 
ing the ends open and mail them addressed to this 
office. 
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The Well Dressed Woman—A Study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the Lawsof 
Health, Art and Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. 
Helen G. Ecob. 251 pp. 12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 27 East Twenty- 
first street, New York. 


To be weil dressed is the aim of every woman. 
An aim laudable enough, yet daily observation 
shows that in essential respects our sisters in the 
grand aggregate fail by much distance of that 
aim. Fashion's capricious goddess, dictates the 
** style" and manner of agreement with, for the 
most part, an utter disregard of the natural in 
human form and the necessities of life, and the 
public, especialiy that part of the pubiic that is 
termed "society," adopts what fashion orders. 
There may be richness and beauty of material 
per se, and the dressmaker may show taste in 
associating color and trimming, but aside from 
being the carrier of a considerabie stock of dry- 
goods, the fashionable woman is usually very far 
from being ** well-dressed,” in the proper sense. 

The author of this volume, just from the preas, 
looks into essentials. She discusses her subject 
from those points of view that its rational con- 
sideration suggests to the thoughtful mind. For 
instance, these are some of the topics that engage 
attention: Causes of lll-heaith ; the sins of the 
corset as revealed by the deformities it produces; 
its pernicious effect upon the heart, lungs, etc.; 
woman's special physiology of sex, etc.; what con- 
atitutes beauty of form. grace of motion, and the 
esthetic elements of dress. What there is of 
morality in the way that women array themselves 
for out-of-door or in-door life. The absurdities as 
well as physiological errors of common methods 
&re scored, and our sister-women are clearly ad- 
monished of tbe blame that attaches to their own 
acts for very much of the suffering and sorrow as 
well as inconvenience and discomfort that they 
experience. 

But does the book give counsel forthe correction 
of dress abuses, and to help women to emancipate 
themseives from the servitude of the common 
usage? Yes, and very practical are the sugges- 
tions, Herein constitutes the chief value of the 
book, and its reason for publication. Ita advice із 
of the kind that can be foliowed, and the woman 
be assured that she is well-dressed indeed, i. e., 
becomingly as to pattern and adaptation to form, 
&nd healthfully as well as comfortably. It is fair 
to state that this book merits an extensive sale, 
Its character has only to be known to assure & 
ready and growing demand. 


Printers’ Ink.—This is one of the best 
advertised journals pubilshed in this country, 
and has been made so by what seems to us a very 
unjust decision of the Post Office Department in 
regard to lts circulation through the mail as 
second-class matter, the same as other periodicals, 
and the publishers may confidently expect a 
revision of this decision in the change of admin- 
istration which is about to take place. Asis prob- 
ably well known, it is a journal for advertisers, 
published by Geo, P. Rowell, 10 Spruce street. 
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Where is Му Dog? or, is Man Alone Im- 
mortal? By Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. pp. 
202, Cloth. Price, $1.00. Fowler & Wella Co., 27 
East Twenty-frst street, New York. 


One who opens this book at the beginning will be 
Struck at its difference from other books, in styie 
and treatment of a subject that has been discussed 
by other wrlters. The very title suggests peculi- 
arity, and attracts attention, Its topic is grave, 
one will вау, but having opened the voiume he 
wili find himself in & moment reading with an 
interest that is very rarely experienced In the 
reading of an essay. 

Unlike most authors, Mr. Adams tells the reader 
early what he purposes to do in clear terms, viz.: 
* To cali attention to the fact that man possesses 
the physical faculties in common witb the beast. 
+ + = To attempt to show that in a degree the 
lower animal bas the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual faculties in common with man, and to 
try to discuss whether there is any argument in 
favor of man's Immortality which may not give 
us a hope for a future for our more humbie 
brethren, who can not speak for themselves.” 

These and kindred propositions he proceeds to 
discuss in 2 manner teeming with vivacity, and at 
the same time exhibits a spirit of candor and good 
sense that is as unusual as it is rare. Theseveral ` 
traits—intellectual, social and sentimentai—that 
the iower animals indicate, are analyzed with a 
keenness born of close study of mentai philosophy 
and comparative observation. The many inci» 
dente of inteiligence and tender sentiment that 
are given, should inciine the reader of the book to 
consider animais, especially those of the domestic 
sort, more kindly, even If he be not convinced of 
their possessing ali the faculties delineated by 
Mr. Adams. The noveity of the volume is in its 
favor—at least on this side of the big sea very few 
writers have touched ite subject, and this fact, to- 
gether with the reai interest that the subject 
must awaken in the minds of most people, should 
make it generally attractive. 


Phrenologieal Meetings.—At the No- 
vember meeting of the New York Association of 
Graduates of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, there was a large attendance of members 
aud others. Dr. R. C. Shuitz, of the class of ‘76, 
gavea very interesting talk on the Brain, illus- 
trating it wlth dissections. A number of brains 
were shown, and the formation very fuliy ex- 
piained to an Interested company of hearers. 

At the December meeting, to be held Monday 
evening, December 6, Cora M. Ballard will con- 
sider the question of How Phrenology can be made 
Useful to Teachers? and a special invitatlon is 
extended to teachers and parents, аз well as all 
others interested to be present. The lecture will 
be illustrated by having a number of chiidren 
present, and Mrs. Ballard will make a practical 
application of Phrenology. The meeting is likely 
to be one of the most Interesting that have been 
held. 
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The Eureka Phrenological Society of 
Pittsburg is now holding regular meetings, Mrs. 
Trawatba of the class of '90 writes us: “ТЬе 
Eureka Phrenological Society feit much favored 
by having two of tbe graduates of the iate class 
with them on the first Saturday night after the 
close of the Institute, Mr. Markley gave an inter- 
esting description of the new home for Phrenology, 
its surroundings, etc., and also told of the grand 
time he had while at the Institute, said he had 
been told of the instruction and pleasure it 
afforded, that it was far beyond his expectation, 
and ciosed by saying * The half can never be told.’ 
Mr. Mosher, of Iowa, told of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and ita proposed future work, etc., and also 
expressed himself аа much pleased with the six 
weeks spent there. In this way the good work 
keeps moving, and if graduates all over the 
country will interest themselves in visiting Phre- 
nological Societies where they are now already in 
existence, and take steps in the direction of form- 
ing them, it will do much good. 


Another Fraud.—Dr. W. E. Hall, of the 
class of '90, writes from Texas, saying: '* A man 
representing himself as F. M. Fowler, only son of 
O. 8. Fowler, is lecturing here in Texas; please 
inform me if he is a son and а graduate of the 
Institute?” Of course, this man ів а fraud and 
probably & false pretender in every way. Mr. 
Fowler never had but one son, whodied in infancy, 
and this person is not even a graduate of the 
Institute. If he crosses the path of any of our 
subscribers they will know how much confidence 
to place in his claims. 


Phrenological Portraits.—In this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL we advertise our new Phreno- 
logical Portraits, which we are corfident will be of 
interest to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL; the portraits areimperial cards, all very 
flne andjlifelike, being made by Mr. Geo. G. Rock- 
wood, the celebrated photographer of this city, 
elther from persoual sittiugs or from the best 
portraits extant, and by special arrangement we 
are able to furnish them at 25cte. each. 


The Class Picture for 1892.—We still 
have and can supply copies of the ciass picture 
for this year; those who have seen it are very 
much pleased with it, and it wili prove of speciai 
interest to members of former classes, as well as 
to genera] readers of the JouRNAL, as it contains 
portraits of Prof. Sizer, Mrs, Wells, Dr. Drayton, 
and others conuected with the Institute. It isa 
large picture, 14 x 18, suitable for framing, and is 
sent by mail for 80cts, Address this office. 


Fame.—This is the title of one of the 
unique journais for advertisers, issued by Artemas 
Ward. Mr. Ward has had a valuable experience 
as an advertising expert in connection with the 
business of Enoch Morgan & Sons, the celebrated 
manufacturers of Sapolio. 

His journal is a live one, and there ів no business 
man who will not be interested init. It is issued 
at $1 a year at 11 East 14th street, New York. 
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Peterson's Magazine.—This old stand-by 
has added the name '' New " to ite title page, and 
will now be known as the New Peterson's, and with 
the new volume it drops the fashion department 
and becomes an illustrated magazine devoted 
solely to literature and art. It is published at 
$2.00 & year or $1.00 for six months, and & sample 
copy will be sent to readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 5 cente in stamps, sent to the Peter- 
son Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Heads and Faces.”—The popularity of 
* Heaps AND Faces ann How TO Brony THEN, must 
be taken as an evidence of an interest in the sub- 
ject among the people, and this has led us to de. 
cide to open a department in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL devoted especially to this, to be con- 
ducted by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the man of all others 
who can give information on the subject. In the 
January number some general suggestions wiil be 
given as to how to make observations of ** Heads 
and Faces." This wiii be foliowed by iilustrated 
articles in which individual characteristics are 
indicated by the head and face, will be pointed 
out with the reason why, and our readers for 1898 
may depend upon having a rare treat. We will 
give in this department alone that which will be 
worth more than an entire year’s subscription. 
New subscribers should take advantage of our 
premiums and take the Phrenological bust, for use 
in connection with these studies. 


The Phrenological Game.—All who are 
interested in any way in thesubject of Phrenology, 
and all who want something for the pleasant pas- 
time of an hour, should procure our new game, 
The Perfect Man. It carries with it instruction in 
Phrenology, and its application to the affairs of 
life is especially entertaining and attractive. 
Those who care anything of Phrenology will be 
iuterested in the game, and as a result of its use 
may be an interest in the subject. The cards are 
haudsomely printed, put up in cases and sold at 
25 cents a set. 


Clubbing Rates for 1898.—On another 
page will be found a list of the clubbing arrange- 
ments we have made for '93, and persons wishing 
to take two or more periodicals wiil find it ad- 
vantageous to order through this office, where a 
number are taken enough can be saved to pay for 
one or two periodicals by putting the order to- 
gether. 


Seventy-eight Years Old.—This is cer- 
tainly a good age for a newspaper to attain, but it 
is the number of years that has passed since the 
Congregationalist was first established in Boston, 
and it marks the anniversary by a change of form 
to the new quarto size instead of the old blanket 
sheet, the first number of which contains a very 
excelient likeness of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter. 
It is in every way a good family religious paper, 
and any of our readers interested in seeing it may 
obtain a sample copy free by addressing W. L. 
Greene & Co., 1 Somerset street, Boston. 
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New Outfits for Lecturers and Teach- 
ers.—Our new new set of lllustratlons for the use 
of Phrenological lecturers and teachers is prov- 
ing very popular. It is undoubtedly the best 
outfit of the kind ever made. Printed from the 
lithographic stones, there is smoothness in finish 
that cannot be obtained In ordinary hand-made 
work, and while we formerly sold forty of the old 
style tor $40.00, we now seli fifty-two of these at 
$80.00. The set includes the Temperaments, 
Brain growth and development, extremes of 
development in a large number of the Phrenologi- 
cal faculties, portraits showing fine and coarse 
organizations in contrast, eto. If this set of 
pictures could be hung in every school-room it 
would be a continual and lasting lesson in the 
study of human nature. Descriptive circular 
and list will be sent on application. 


Apparatus for Lecturers.—We have a 
full line of portraits and anatomical plates, mani- 
kins, modeis, skeletons, skulls, casts, etc., for the 
use of Phrenoiogiste and lecturers, physicians, 
teachers, schools, etc. A large iliustrated and 
descriptive catalogue will be sent to any address 


Busts for Libraries.—One of the best 
methods of furnishing a library, reading-room or 
public hall, and even for private homes, is by the 


- use of busts of prominent men and women. These 


are now made for this purpose and at prices which 
place them within the reach of all who wish 
them, and the supplying of them is one of the 
branches of our business. А list of those we can 
furnish will be sent on application. 


In Salvation Army Work.—We have 
received the following letter froma captain in the 
Salvation Army: 

To Fowler & Wells Co.: 

DzaR Sins—Some weeks ago I ordered and in 
due time received of you the book entitied, '* How 
to Read Character." This book I have read with 
interest and it has already been a great benefit to 
me in my work. And on looking through your 
catalogue, I see a number of books which I know 
will be still a greater help to me in understanding 
and dealing with mankind. I, therefore, encloge 
an order for a number of other books. 

Yours truly, 
H—- B—. 


Another Bogus Phrenologist.—A cor. 
respondent from Cambridge, Australia, writes 
that their town has been visited by a ''Prof.^ 
James Channing, who claims to have been eight 
years in this office. He is simply a fraud, never 
having been here at all, and shouid be denounced 
wherever he appears. Ali graduates of the 
Institute have their names enrolled in the list, 
which is published annually, and it will be sent to 
&ny address on application, 


How To Obtain Them.—Our publications 
may beobtained in large cities, usually from any 
bookseller. If they are not in stock they wiil be 
ordered. We aiso send them by maii, post-paid, to 
any address on receipt of price, as given in the 
catalogue. 
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To Stenographers and Typewriters — 
We wish to call special attention to the books we 
publish in this line. Notypewritershould attempt 
to work without the practical instruction giver in 
Torrey's Practical Typewriting. This is conceded 
to be in every way the best work on the subject 
yet published, and wiil contribute more to success 
than any other work. It cannot fail to be worth 
many times its cost, $1.00, to any typewriter. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, by McKillop, is full of 
suggestions and expedients, published at 40cts. for 
the paper edition, or 75cts. for the cloth edition it 
is well worthit. The Commercial Dictation Book, 
by W.T. Mason, just out, ів a book of forms con- 
twining business letters, legal documents and mis- 
celianeous matter counted off for speeding; for 
one who does uot ‘need to practice for speed the 
forms alone are worth much more than the cost of 
the book, cts. Teachers in Benn Pitman Phon- 
ogr&phy should investigate the claims of the 
Pra:tical Plan of Instruction in Shorthand, by Mr. 
Torrey. This is undoubtedly the best method of 
presenting the subject yet advanced, and will con- 
tribute much to the success of both teachers and 
pupils. It consista of twenty lesson-leaves, sold at 
$1.00. Would also cali the attention of Isaac 
Pitman teachers to Mr. Mason's Serial Lesgons, 
quite similar to Mr. Torrey’s, and intended for use 
in classes, as a teacher's text book. or for self- 
instruction, price $1.00. Our New Compiete List of 
Shorthand Works is in preparation, and wiil be 
gent to any address on application when ready. 


Short Talks.—This work, which is now 
n hand for the trade, is being well received. The 
author, Prof. G. T. Howerton, is a successful 
teacher, a man who has made human character a 
special study; he knows what constitutes charac- 
ter building and knows how to tell it, and no bet- 
ter work than Short Talks on Character Building 
can be placed in the hands of young men and 
young women as a holiday present than this work. 
It is handsomely bound and in every way attract- 
ive. Price, $1.00. 


The King’s Jester.—This is a unique: 
name of a monthly magazine pubilshed for adver- 
tisers by Herbert Booth King & Bro., 202 Broadway 
New York. It has very great general interest, 
but certainly of special interest to all interested 
in the subject. It is very bright and very attractive 
in its make-up, and published at $1.00 a year or 
15 cents a number. 


The Home-Maker.—We would call the 
&ttention of our readers to the advertisement in 
another column of the Home Maker. This is a 
magazine that is deservedly popular in the homes 
of the peopie, for it contributes much to their 
popularity. 


Robert Bonner's Sons,—The sons of 
this veteran publisher and famous horse-owner, 
not only continue the publication of the New York 
Ledger, as wili be seen from our advertising 
pages, but have also taken up the publication of 
books, and announce an attractive list in this 
number. 
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“I am Delighted with Heads and Fuces, it is 
more interesting than any novellever read, after 
reading it again and again, you can read it and 
find some new point brought out,” This із what 
an enthusiastic lady correspondent writes in re- 
gard to this popular work, and her experience is 
tbe same as others. The book bears rereading, 
which is a compliment to any work. 


Extraordinary Cleanser.—Ifour women 
readers could only understand whata convenience, 
economy and thorough cleanser '* Pyles' Pearline' 
is, they would never use anything else. It is pure 
and free from any injurious ingredlent. Its econom- 
ica) because only the requisite quantity is used at 
atime. While soap may slip from the fingers and 
be lost in the water, to dissolve, Pearline із used 
only in quantities required. It is better adapted 
for cleansing around the house than any known 
article, It is more convenient than anything 
ever discovered, and it is as suitable fsr the most 
delicate lace or the finest linen as for the dirtiest 
horse-bianket, and it will make either as `“ clean 
as a whistle," in short order. All grocers sell it, 
and if the reader don't know of it she may take 
our word for it.--Troy, .N. Y., Press 


Our Books in California.—Prof Allen 
Haddock, who continues the publication of Human 
Nature in San Francisco, is pushing the sale of our 
publications with a good deal of success, Не has 
an enterprising journal in which he advertises 
the books, and it is having a good circulation, and 
an influence in favor of the subject. Our readers 
on the Pacific Coast may depend upon being 
served promptly, by sending orders to Prof. Had- 
dock, 1,008 Market st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Food.—The Thanksgiving number of 
this valuable magazine has been received; the 
leading article is the “ Wheaten Loaf,” containing 
some practical ideas on bread making. There are 
suggestions for Thanksgiving dinners and much 
besides that is of interest, The price has been re- 
duced to $1.00 a year; clubbed with the PRRENO- 
LOGICAL at F0 cts. Address this office, 


Heads and Faces.—A new edition the one 
hundred and tenth thousand of this great work, is 
now ready. It 18 surprising even to the publishers 
that this book should have maintained its рори. 
larity so long. The sales are still going steadily 
forward, and it seems to be on the increase; spec- 
ially do agents and Phrenological lecturers do well 
in selling it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lishers if they will state, when writing to any of ovr 
advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Agents wanted to sell Heads and Faces 
and other good books for all, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 
27 E, 41st SL, Now York. 
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DIXAN S mik S F ) 


DIXON’S ше PENCIL 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does nut keep Lhem, mention the 
Phrenological Journal, ard send 16c. in stamps, to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J, for samples worth double the money. 


m 


4 PRACTICAL BOOK FOR WOMEN. 
HOW SIX GIRLS MADE MONEY, 


and ovcupations for women, ineludiug “How to 
Dress Well on a Small Alluwauce,"’ **How to 
Choose an Occupation," etc., by Mrs. Marion Ed- 
muods Roe; should be read by every woman who 
would know how to make money Jor herself or 
others. It is just full of good ideas, that are prac- 
tical and useful. Woman not satisfled with present 
conditions in money matters should read. A 
handsome book, beautifully illustrated, by mail 
only 35 cents, Addres+, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
Twenty-first street, New York. 


A fresh start 

is given to many a career by the 
discovery of time-values. The 
earlier this is understood the bet- 
ter, yet it isnever too late. Suc- 
cess may suddenly spring from a 
new mastery of the minutes; 
through possessing an accurate 
timekeeper, like the new, quick= 
winding Waterbury, which 
winds in about fve seconds. 


$4 to $5. 


Every jeweler keeps it in all styles for 
everybody. “A better timekeeper 
than a hundred dollar watch a 
friend of mine bought some 
months ago," says the Newbury- 
port Zera/d man ~ See it.” 


Isn't there some member of 
your family that really needs 
one: 


WHERE IS MY DOG? 


Do our dogs, horses and other animals havea life 
after death? This is considered in a book with 
above title by Rev. Chas, J. Adams, & well-known 
Episcopal clergyman, in a most interesting man- 
ner, with stories of animal life that will delight 
any lover of our ANIMAL FRIENDS. One need not 
agree with the author to be charmed with the 
bork. A handsome volume. Price, $1 00 by mail. 
Address, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty first 
street, New York. 
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You Needn't Look 


immediately for the damage that danger- 

ous washing compounds do. It’s there, and 

it's going on all the time, but you won't see 

£, | its effects, probably, for several months. It 

x wouldn't do, you know, to have them too 
dangerous. 

- $ The best way is to take no risk, You 

needn't worry about damage to your clothes, 

if you keep to the original washing compound 

^ —Pearline; first made and fully proved. What 

f can you gain by using the imitations ofit? Prize 

| 4 packages, cheaper prices, or whatever may be urged 

for them, wouldn't pay you for one ruined garment, 

^ Bewarer Pm wmm 

- $ $ earline is never peddled, if 


your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it dack, 346 JAMES PYLE,N.Y 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBEE 2 POR BABIES, 


The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Free by Mail. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH | 6: 5th Avenue, New York. 
199 Tremont St., Boston 


TOOD А 
GLUTEN CURE CONSTIPATION со. | ‘dx Wabash Av. Chivege, 
SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES. Pamphlets mailed free. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


can play the new game 


THE PERFECT MAN. 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 


Will be delighted with it and will learn much of 
the “ Choice of Pursuits” and what is required for 
the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Lawyer, the 
Teacher, the Musician, the Actor, etc, 

A set of 56 cards ina box, with full directions 
that any one can easily learn, even children. By 
mail for only 25 cents- Address 


Ботев & We tts Co,, Publishers, 
27 E 91st street, New York. 


In Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 
tion the Journal. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


educatioual work» the Above 

will be sent to ali applicants 

James P, DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The New York Medical College and Hospital 
FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street, 

New York. 


BEATTY’ 


PIANOS, ORGANS, $33 up 
A'g'ts wanted. Catalogue SPREE. 
Dan'l F, Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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Dr. F. Wilson Hurd's Highland Hygeion Home 


WILL RE-0PEN APEIL Ist, 1892, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 
DELAWARE - WATER - GAP - SANITARIUM. 


We shall be happy to see any and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 
sick conditions and establish health AM 


ress EXPERIMENT MILLS P. O. , MONROE Co., PA. 
rt Pat'd by А. 0, HULBERT, 
А \ St.Louis, Мо. JZS 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; ONLY 880 PER MILE, 
856 to save one-half the cost 
i SLAND- OWNERS se pne hair tne cove 


A make $200.00 per h 
g ents month and expenses as 

The best local and traveling ngents wanted every- 
where. Write at once forcireulars and choice tor» 


ritory; address A. G, Hulbert, Patentee, care of 


i i 


PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND JOURNALISM. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is the only Journal devoted to these interests. 
YOU WANT IT. Two dollars per year. 
WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 


Send 10 cents for sample copies, 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. О. Box, 2320, San Francisco, Cal. 


HOW'S 
DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- 
leges, and others interested in Stenography, 
should subscribe for the new Directory of - 
ographers, It covers the United States. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
PUBLISHING CO., Room 74, Tribune Building, 
New York (City). 


тє WHOLE FAMILY, 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER 


The greatest value for the least money of any 
magazine in the world. Five serial stories and 
over 100 short stories for young and old, by best 
authors. Hundreds of poems, anecdotes, kc. De- 
риезат on The Housebold, Farm and Flowers, 

opular Science,Current Events, Fashions, Music, 
Religious and Moral Questions, New Books, eto. 


[9250 Valuable Prizes. 
10 01 їп stamps for a 3 mouths' subscription. 
S. Over pages & 250 superb illustrations. 


Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston 


WIFE SAYS SHE CASSUT БЕП HOW 
зой Do IT Коң ТИН BOSKY, 
$ 12 Baye + $64.00 Improved Us tord Sloger 
Sewing Macbiae; perfeet ~orking mib 

abis, Énely Guished, adspted to light and haw 
work with & complete gel of (hel atest Improve 
Адаг lune nts free. Each machine qnarenterd for 5 
gears. Bay direct from oar fsctory od eave desabar. 
and arenis profit. fend for "OK CATALOGUM, 
MPG. COMPANY, DEF. T29 2HIPAGQ, ILL. 


MY 


73515 


| Желк ote TG. Бе. 


tive mig 
ouls, о, 
Factory Catalogue with 200 engraved designs and 


prices, sent free to any who want fancy tron and 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, eto. 


Choice of Occupation, 

OR, 

My Right Place in Life and How to Find It. 
This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practica! 


suggestions and should be widely read, While it 
may be worth dollars, the price is only 10 cents. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 


YOUR WIFE WOULD LIKE 
"THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN,” 


Mrs. H. G. Ecob's new work, the best and most 
practical ever published. Tells how to dress well 
with due regard to good taste us well us health and 
atrength ; advocating reforms that are practical 
and sensible, and can be used by any woman, To 
be well dressed is more a matter of knowing how 
than of cost. This work is very handsomely 
illustrated and very suitable as a present. Price 
only $1.00, by mail. Address. Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 Rast Twenty-first street, New York. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 


are based on Diet and proper Habits of Life. By CAR- 
RICA LE FAVRE, 
Price, 25cts. 
Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
LA mental and moral conditions, and will be read 
with interest and profit. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs., 27 East 2] St., New York. 
and HAIR GOODS of every de- 
© scription for Ladies and Gentlemen on 
ә hand and made to order. Send for 
& my circular. 
L. RAUCHFUSS, 
Estab. 1849. 44 E. 12th St.. N. Y. 
of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
WS togravure Albertype, List free. 
А, WITTEMANN, 67 Spring Street, М. Y. 
1 WANT an honest, earnest 
$30 to $50 manor woman inevery coun 
ty to take the sole agenc 
A foran article that is neede 
| WEEK 


inevery home and indis- 
pensable іп every office. 


SELLS AT SIGHT, in 
town or conntry, You can 
make $700 in three 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a stendy income, Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don't lose a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Writent once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Оһо» 
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“The Watch on the Santa Maria.” 


Columbus points out to two of his officers the 
light which convinced him of being near the land 
seen a few hours later. 


PRICE, $10. 
The Rogers Groups 


vary in price from $5 to $20, and will be delivered, 
free of expense, at any railroad station on receipt 
of the ar ey Быр price, Send for Illustrated and 
Descriptive talogue of Statuette Groups and 
Pedestals to 


John Rogers, 14 W. 12th St., New York 


“The Weu Dressen Woman.” 


Every woman likes to be* Well Dressed" and 
can do so. Itis more a matter of taste than 
of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the 
matter in a practical way,and shows very plainly 
what should be done, and how, in order that the 
reader may be Well Dressed. A handsome vol- 
ume, elegantly illustrated, antes for a Holiday 

esent. By mail, $1.00. Addr 

OWLER & "WELLS co., 27 E. ЕЎ St., New York 


IDEAS WANTED 


For VaoDorn's Magazine, the foremost junoMe e 
wit ever published in any land or a nA 
every person who will send one or more inal 
Ideas which shall receive the endorsement of the 
editorial staff,Ten Dollars apiece will be sent. 
Ideas are valuable. For specimens of required 
work, send 10 cents for ape copy. Non-profes- 
sional writers especially invited to contribute, 


VAN DORN'S MAGAZINE, 
MT. ‘MORRIS, Livingston Co., NEW YORK. 


т WHOLE FAMILY, | | 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER 
The greateat value for the least money of any 
magazine in the world Five serial stories and 
over 100 short stories for young and old, by best 
authors. Hundreds of poema, anecdotes, Жс. Do- 
rtmenta on The Household, Farm and Flowers, 
Po ular Sclence,Current Events, Fashions, Musio, 

Religious and Moral Questions, New Booka, etc, 

007-450 Valuable Prizes. 

0 Ct In Stamps for à 3 months’ subscription. 

$, Over 300 pares & ФИ) superb Illustrations, 


Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston 


«i» Google 
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The Washington Sterling Silver Souvenir Coffee 
В n was designed by one of the leading jewelers 

Washington and is on sale there and in other 
cities ata minimum cost of $1.50. 


«e. 

Kate FrgLD's WAsHINGTON is the mae (an and 
most widely quoted Weekly in America. You 
have seen extracts from it everywhere. Why not 
ges it all every week? It costs $2.00 per 


UU — FOR $2.50 


You may have both the spoon and the pa 
БАЙЫН subscribers who send $2,50 will have t ali 
subscriptions extended for & ne and receive the 
spoon by return mail. Addr 


Kate HRield's 
Washington, 


WASHINGTON, D. С, 


Р. 8.—Perhaps you bave never seen the '* Wash- 
ington," and do not know how good it is. In that 
case send ten cents for three Sample Copies, or 
fifty cents for а four month: cents for a four months’ trial subscription, 


12 '19 Practical Books. 


Plain, Thorough, Reliable. 
RE following books are the best of their 


class. They are written in simple lan- 
guage, nre up to the times, and well Il- H 
lustrated with clear and accurate engrav- 
ings. They are all substantially bound in 
cloth, with neat gilt titles, and will be sent, 
post paid, to &ny address on receipt of 
The Workshop Companion ......----- .- 
Hints for Beginners with the Microscope 


price: 
00 
Shooting on the Wing: How to Learn.... E 


published. Over 200,000 have been 
Bold. ‘The workman who possesses this 
book need not waste time and matere 
ial * cutting and trying.” Не can lay 
out his work to a hairs breadth and 
“cut to the line.” 
Practical Carpent engravings... 
The Hardwood Finisher—Gives the new 
methods and is the only book pube 
lished on this subject in the oA 
Stair Building Made саьу. 23222525 
The Builder's Guide.-.-.......-...-..-- 
Carpenter's & Joiner s Pocket Companion 
Plaster: Howto Make and Use.. 
Common Sense in the Poul'ry Yard...... 
Trade Secrets and Private Recipes ...... 


z 


ра. 305124 
233822 


м 2 


dERE 


The Steel Square and Its Uses—100 on- 
nvings... 2226048 *1 
‘he best work for mechanics ever 
tF" Full descriptive catalogues sent on 
request. 
Fowler & Wells Co, 27 E. 21st Street, New York, 


"110505052025252502525025050- i DIR bb Arie ies 
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KISSING: 


The Art of Osculation Curiously, 
Historically, Humorously and 
Poetically Considered. 


This book, among hundreds of other things, tells 
all about the origin of kissing ; gives the grammar 
of kissing; the scientific reason why kisses are 
pleasant ; how to kiss and how to receive a kiss; 
the secret significance of kisses ; all about lips, "the 
sweet petitioners for kisses ; an Irish kissing festi- 
val; the kissing customs of different countries all 
over the world ; when you may kiss with impunity ; 
famous kisses ; the different kinds of kisses ; how 
college girls kiss; stolen kisses, sometimes called 
“dainty bits of plunder;" curious bargains forkisses; 
excuses for kissing ; kissing experiences ; the im- 
portant consequences connected with kissing ; hu- 
morous stories of kissing in tunnels; men kissing 
each other in France, in England, and in Germany ; 
origin ofthe custom of kissing the Pope's toe; Henry 
IV, and his punishment; kissing the feet of royalty, 
an ancient custom; kisses as rewards of genius; 
the part osculation has paid in politics ; curious bar- 
gains for kisses ; what legally constitutes a kiss: а 
kiss at auction ; giving to kiss Edwin Booth ; 
excuses for kisaing how all nature justifes the 
practice 3 the childish and the humorous excuse ; 

issing casuistry ; the gluttony of kissing ; unac- 
countable osculatory demands: excuses for not kiss- 
ing; Dominie Brown's first kiss; the kiss of the 
Spanish girl. the nurse, the mother; & curious 
German custom; Arrah-na-Pogue; refusing the 
sacrament on account of a kiss; how a child's kiss 
affects the course of a desperate man; what a little 
mare's kiss did ; brought to life by a kiss; the kiss 


of death. 
interesting book; а пісе little 


An exceedingl 
resent for a lady. Price 25 Cents. For sale by 


ksellers ; or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 Е, 91st St., New York. 


French and English at a Glance. 


A New System on the Most Simple Principles of 
Universal French and English 


SELF TUITION, 
with complete English and French pronounciation 
of every word, by Prof. M. Gauthier. 
Price, 35 cents, by mail, post-paid. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., - Publishers, 
21 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 MONTHS ноп, Journal ONLY 10 


CENTS. Illustrated, 8 pages, 48 columns, 
monthly, devoted to the Farm, Garden, Household, 
Literature, Fashion, Science, Poetry, etc. Sample 
copies free, address 


FLORAL FRIEND, 


ARLINGTON, RHODE ISLAND. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PHRENOLOGY, 
believe or do not believe in PHRENOLOGY, 
we would like to send you FREE 


* Phrenology a Science," 
а 64-page pamphlet. Send address on а 


postal to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 Bast 21st Street, N. Y 


Trial tri to Hamsonn’s 
FroRAL Frienp AND Housr- 


v» Google 


«* JOKER'S DICTIONARY. 


Thousands of men, when in the society of 
.adies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining 
and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot, 

This great and original book comes to the 
sid of just such peuple ; it doss for the man 
who wants to be witty what Webster's Dic- 
tionary does for the man who wants to be 
wise in the use of words. 

It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. 

It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- 
cally. That is to say, itis in the style of a 
dictionary. You сап find Jokes, Stories, and 
clever bits of repartce, brilliant jesta and 
flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in social intercourse, 

Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 


HRENOLOCICAL 
ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 
have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
tographs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, founders, and 
some of the promoters of Phrenology. 
The list includes 

DR. GALL, 

DR. SPURZHEIM, 

GEO. COMBE, 

O. & FOWLER, 

L. N, FOWLER, 

SAMUEL Н. WELLS, 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS 
NELSON SiZER, 

DR. H, 8. DRAYTON, 


These are from life or from fine portraits 
adapted either to being framed or to use in 
analbum. They will be sent carefully to 
any address, by mai), postpaid, at 25 cents 
eacb. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
27 East 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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VALUABLE TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Te nperance Society and Publication House has published 
over 2,000 varieties of publications bearing upon every phase of the temperance 
question, from the pens of over 250 different writers. The following are among 
publications: 


A Modern Prodigal. By Julia McNair Wright trated paper for children and youth with 
12mo, 825 pages. ......... ТРАЕ СЕЕ $1.35 choice reading from the best writers. Terms: 
Temperance Shot and Shell. 12mo, 128 рр. Uuw- Monthly—cash in advance, Including postage. 
ps by J. N. Stearns. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 Single copies, one year, 25 cents; one hundred 
о cartridges for the temperance army from copies, to one address, $12. For any number of 
scientiats, statesmen, divines, orators, editors, copies over four, to one address, at the rate of 
lecturers, presidents, leglelators, authors, 12 cents per year. Semi-Monthly—Single coples, 
xenerals, judges, bishops, archdeacons, mission- one year, 40 centa ; four copies aud over, to one 
aries, doctors, evangelists, emperors, queens, address, 24 cents each. 
lords, senators, merchants, governors, educators, The Water-Lily. Anlllustrated four-page monthly 
workmen, canons, Cardinals, professors, congress- paper for children, with plate, clear type, nice 
men. and poets. white paper, and beautiful engravings. It 18 in- 
Temperance Platform, The. 12mo. 120 pp. By tended for the smaller children, full of choice 
Miss L. Penny. Paper, 25 cents; cloth........50 stories and helpful reading for Sunday-schools, 
It cont iste of oratiuus ou total abstiuence aud Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Primary 
prohibition, especially adapted for prize contests, Schools, and for the children In the home circle. 
public meetings, вост] gatherings, the lodge und It gives pure, good thoughts from the pens of 
division room, etc. E the best writers for children In Amerlca. Single 
Facts About Tobacco. А pamphlet of 72 pages on Copies. 10 cents a year; four or more copies, to 
the nature aud elfects of tobacco upon the one address, at the rate of 6 cents per year. 
human system, by Edward Payson Thwerig, The National Temperance Advocate, Published 
M.D. Itis Hlled with facts and incldents of the monthly by the National Temperance Society, 
evll of the tobacco habit, It treats of Its Action, containing Arguments, Statistica, and Temper- 
Chemical, Analyses, History, Manufacture, anve Tales, by some of the ablest writers In the 
Diseases Induced, Economic Principles, Ex- world, and giving a condensed history of the 
cuses Answered, Filthinessof the Habit, Heredi- cause averywhere. Only $1 per year in advance 
tary Taint, Insanity, Injuries Mental and lacluding postage. : 
Physical, Medica! Testimony, Religious Con- 
siderations. Scientific Facts and Statistics. SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE, 


The National Temperance Almanac and Tee- 
totaler's Year-Book for 1893. By J.N.Stearns.1o Alcohol and Science, = = Paper cover, $0.50 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, The Temperance Lesson-Book, 25 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, Temperance Physiology. Guthrie, “ 30 
Post office Address of Officers of Stateand Natiunal Brief Notes for emper Teachers, “ as 
В xlies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organ- Worse than Wasted, -  - i 30 
izations in New York City and Brooklyn,allTemper- Теп Lectures on Alcohol, - 50 
ance Papers, ete., etc. A full descriptive catalogue of over 2000 temper- 


The Youth's Temperance Banner. The National ance publications sent free upon application. 
Temperance Society publishes а four-page illus- Address . 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


Tobaeeo,—1ts effects on the human system. By Dr. William A. Alcott. With noteg 
and additions by Nelson Sizer. 16 mo, 149 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

This work of Dr. Alcott has had & wide circulation, and has saved thousands from 
forming a bad habit and reclaimed many who were slaves to it. The additions of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, forming over sixty pages, bring the book down to date and give many facts. 
arguments and incidents of value. The fact is, it contains the very best and strongest 
arguments against the use of Tobacco that have been published. 


Facts About Tobacco.—Compiled by Rev. Edw. P. Thwing. Third Edition, revised. 
12 mo, 72 pp. Paper, 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee.—Their Physical, Intellectual and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. With notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 16 mo, 
118 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Wader any stimulant the brain and nervous system act abnormally, and wear their 
life out. . . . Alcohol, coffee, tea, and other stimulants, provoke unnatural activity, 
and people are thus worn out too rapidly ; and the mental conditions incident to such 
life are not happiness, because unnatural.—Revisers РкЕРАСЕ. The arguments and 
statements of the authors are well sustained by statistics and quotations from eminent 
authorities, as well as from their own extended experience and observation. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Where Is My Dog; 


Or, is Man Alone Immortal? By Rev. Chas, J. Adams. 
12mo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, $1.00. 


The author is a well known Episcopal Clergyman. In his work the paralel'ism 
between the character of man and the lower animals is shown in a wonderfully attractive 
manner, and the work isa very striking presentation of the question of the immortality 
of the lower animals; a work that will be read with interest and attract attention. One 
result wili surely follow—a higher елан of our ‘‘Animal Friends," and every 
owner of a dog or horse will be delighted with it. The spirit of love for animals and the 
anecdotes about them which this book contains should make it popular. 


Short Talks on Character Building. 


Ву С. T. Howerton, M. S, Fully illustrated with Plates, 
Portraits and Sketches. 250 pages, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth. $1.00. 


The author of this very unique work isa successful teacher. He writes with a full 
knowledge of what human nature is, and what human character should be; and the work 
will be found as interesting asastory. Thereis nothing prosy in the style, and preach- 
ments are avoided, while the offhand conversational tone, numerous illustrations and 
frequent anecdotes make it pleasantly interesting. It isa book that can be commended to 
the parent and teacher, and to young people, as a rcal help toward the understanding cf 
character and toward its improvement in the most desirable lines. 


Why Do Young People Die ? 
Or, How to Live Healthfully andLong. By F. M. Heath. 25c. 


Any consideration of this subject isimportant, and in this case the author, alayman and 
not a doctor. has been a very thoughtful and close observer, and talks of the subject in a 
way that the people can understand and make practical, and every reader will be 
benefitted by its perusal. 


Getting Into Business. 


Or Choosing an Occupation. А series of practical papers for 
Boys, by Geo. J. Manson. 12 mo, 108 pp; popular Ed. paper 
25c. Cloth $r.oo. 


The most important thing in life of many young men is getting into business; this work 
tells what preparation is required in the various trades and professions, and of the chances 


of success. This is a new edition of Ready for Business brought out in a popular form, in 
paper covers, and so placing it within the reach of all. 


The Commercial Dictation Book. 


For Stenographer and Typewriter Operators, by W. L. Mason. 
104 pp. paper 25c, 


Containing Business Letters, Legal Documents and miscellaneous matter, counted 
off for speeding at various rates and adapted to the beginner or the advanced student. 


For sale by Booksellers or by Mail on receipt of price. Address 
FowLE& & Weis Co., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Google 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Well Dressed Woman. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of 
Health, Art and Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen С. 
Ecob. 12mo., handsomely bound in extra cloth $1.00. 


The woman who would be well dressed must be true to the laws of health, art, and 
morals, In "The Well Dressed Woman,"these great laws in their relation to Dress are 
clearly defined. The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy 
woman, who has neither time nor opportunity for individual study may have at hand the 
best thought which can be obtained in each of these departments. Every one who de- 
sires a revival of artistic feeling in its application to Dress. and who looks forward to the 
social ee splritual elevation of woman should possess this book. It is simple, direct and 
practical. 


How Six Girls Made Money. 


And Occupations For Women. By Mrs. Marion Edmonds 


Roe. 25c. | 
Let women who want to make money to help themselves or others, read this. This 
includes also ''How to Dress on a small allowance." ‘Нол to Choose an Occupation.” 


“Housekeeping as a Profession" and "What Phrenology Did for Margarct Raymond.” 
Any one of these papers is worth the price of the book. 


THE Rovar КолАр To BEAUTY, 


Health and aHigher Development. Based on Diet and Proper 
Habits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. Paper 25c. Extra 
Ed. cloth, 75c. 


The author takes astand against the extravagant meat eating propensities of the 
American people, and she suggests that we will find advantages in living for health which 
always means for beauty. Full of suggestions to those who would improve bodily, mental 
and moral conditions. Ladies will be especially interested in the work, and it should be 
in the hands of every mother of young girls. Itis rather an exception to find a work on 
beauty not filled with suggestions of cosmetics and drugs. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


With Principles of the Universal Formula, by Carrica Le- 
Favre, paper 25c. Extra cloth with Portrait 75c. 


A new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, containing lessons, on ‘How 
to Dress" “Ном to Walk," “Нох to Breathe," "How to Rest," Etc. Ladies and others 
well find this the most delightful system of culture, giving grace, with both physical and 
mental vigor. : 


Prohibition a Failure, 
Or, the True Solution of the Temperance Question. By 
Dio Lewis, M. D. 12 mo,, 266 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


A new edition of this work is now ready, uniform with the other works of this author. 
'This volume expresses the views of an earnest temperance worker, and whether right or 
wrong, he is entitled to a hearing on the subject; those who will agree with him will be 

leased with his work, and the most ardent prohibitionist should read this, that they may 
now both sides. This book is written in the author's usual clear and readable style. 


For sale by Booksellers or by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address, 
FowLER & WELLS Co., Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York, 
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18 ADVERTISEMENTS 


All lovers of good literature will find much to gratify their 
taste in the pages of 


THE “NEW” 
PETERSON MAGAZINE 


FOR 1393, 


A high-class literary monthly published at a Low PRICE, which makes it The 
Magazine for the people. І 


Editor ( Howard Seely. 
Associates ; Octave Thanet. 
FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 1. а. McClelland. 
Such eminent writers as 


William Archer, Jonathan Sturges, Margaret Kent, Gertrude Atherton, 
Duffield Osborne, author of ‘‘ The Robe of Nessus,” 


Jeanette H. Walworth, . Lillie B. Chace Wyman, 

Rachel Carew, Robert C. Meyers, Kate Jordan, Charles W. Coleman, 
Alice Maude E well, Herbert Bashford, 
Minna Irving, Ella Higginson, John Vance Cheney, 

Fannie Aymar Mathews, Alice Bowman, Carrie Blake Morgan, 

Chas. H. Shinn, Patience Stapleton, Mrs. M. E. Stickney, 
Florence Earle Coates, Mary Gray Umsted, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 

Elizabeth Cavagga, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Prof. A. P. Montague, 
Julian Hawthorne, Madeline S. Bridges, Charles Belmont Davis, 


— AND OTHERS — 


will contribute to its pages, and as they are among the most popular authors of 
America, their contributions are a warrant of the superior excellence of the contents 
of the magazine. 

Its scope comprises: Fiction, History, Biography, Sketches of Noted Men 
and Women, Discussion of Living Topics of the Day, etc. 

The department BY THE FIRESIDE, will prove a notable feature of ТНЕ 
NEW PETERSON." It will contain monthly papers from such authors as : 


Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, B. O. Flower, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Rebecca Harding Davis, Joseph Kirkland, 
Alexander Brown, Minot J. Sávage, Hamlin Garland, 


and others among America's most noted essayists. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 
Only $2.00 per Year. $1.00 for 6 Months. 


Subscriptions received by all newsdealers and booksellers, or send your order 
direct to the publishers. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


112-114 South 3d Street, = a =- PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 


Conscience.—Some- 
times marriage is made a 
matter of conscience and 
sometimes a matter of 
luck—a chance in a lot- 
tery. The results speak 
for themselves. It need 
not be argued that Phre- 
nology is the best guide to 
proper relations in mar- 
riage that cun be consult 
ed, and has done much to | 
promote the welfare of 
many. The following let 
ter is from one who made 
it a matter of conscience. 


Feb. 5. 1592, 
FowLER & WELLS Co., 
New York City 

(IENTLEMEN: I received 
with especial pleasure 
your answer (January 6— 
**5,4241 7) to my contiden 
tial questions concerning 
my qualifications for mar- 
riage. I consider the 
Amount paid às well spent, 
because it throws such a 
load off from my conscience, believing, as I do, 
that your company аге as well informed on these 
special matters as a very able college professor is 
on the branches which he teaches, 

Ibelieve you can—and do—do much good in 
gor special line, There,must be so many who, 
ike areh have made great mistakes in the past, 
and when tlie question of marriage arises, and a 
noble, lovable woman is concerned—as in my case 
—it is a mighty relief to receive from those who 
are well qualitied to pass opinion the verdict, "бо 
оп апа marry; it is entirely safe; only observe 
certain reasonable precautions." Such encour- 
aging words to those who are honestly seeking to 
do their duty in the matter come, Ilke the Gospel 
itself, to encourage the despairing, to lift up the 
weak bands and conlirm the feeble knees, and 
throw open the door to a better and happier life 
to some of ик. 

I was the more pleased with your letter because 
my confessions, although honestly given, and with 
good intent, were of such a character that prob- 
ably many very good persons would have been 
simply disgusted and horritied, and would have 
felt like saying, '* You had better spend the rest 
of vour days in bachelor solitude and repentance; 
you are not worthy of the love and confidence of 
a 1 woman." 

expect to basten my marriage one year, con- 
siderably influenced by your advice that I marry 
а year and а half sooner than I had expected. 

ith thanks, I am, Truly yours, 


* 

For obvious reason we omit name of writer and 
residence in this, but can assure our readers it is 
а verbutim copy of a letter on file at this office, 
and is but one of many expressions of thankful- 
ness and confidence received from those who have 
consulted us for Information in connection with 
the subject by sending pictures for examination, 
in accordance With iostructions given in '* Heads 
and Faces,a Mirror of the Mind," which we will 
send free on application. 


Are They Well Mated ! 


Right Selection.— 
Of all the questions of life 
that have to be settled, 
there is none more import- 
ant than that of who to 
marry. This being the 
case, anything that will 
help to know who to marry 
and give reliable informa- 
tion as to marriage adap- 
tation will be of great 
value. 

In a general way it may 
safely be said no man or 
woman should marry with- 
out knowing what a phren- 
ological examination 
would show of personal 
characteristics of both, 
for we are not only liable 
to be deceived in the char- 
acter of others, but of 
ourselves. Know yourself 
and you will know better 
what you will be likely to 
expect in another. We 
are making phrenological examinations daily for 
the purpose of giving just this information, both 
from personal interviews and from properly taken 
pictures and measurements, as per instructions 
given in the “ Mirror of the Mind," which will be 
sent on application, Asa further aid in this direc- 
tion, there are a number of works published, 

" Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of the Sexes,” 
disclosing the laws of conjugal selection and show- 
ing who may and who may not marry, by Samuel 
R. Wells, a work of nearly 250 pages, with a fina 
portrait of the author, is very comprehensive. In 
addition to who to marry, it considers the Qualif, 
cations for Matrimony, Right Age to Marry, Mo 
tives for Marrying, Marriage of Cousins, Court 
ship, Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure, Separatior 
and Divorce, Love Signs and Love Letters, the 


Model Husband, the Model Wife, etc, $1.50. 

“ Marriage," by L. N. Fowler, gives History and 
Ceremonies, as well as Phrenological and Physio- 
logical consideration of the subject ; quite fully 
illustrated; price, $1. 

“The Right Selection in Wedlock," by Prof, 
Sizer, considers the subject in a pointed and 
practical way, showing what temperaments are 
&dapted to each other in marri and how to 
determine them; illustrated by a number of por- 
traits made specially for this work. Price, 10c. 

Prof. Sizer has devoted nearly fifty years to the 
practical application of Phrenology to the affairs 
of life, including Matrimony, and his advice may 
be considered that of a “ specialist.” 

“ Getti Married and Keeping Married” is 
full of advice that, if followed, will do much to 
make marri a success, and not а failure. It 
discusses ‘Finding a Mate" and “Keeping a 
Mate,” and is of interest to both married and un- 
married. Price, only 100.. À Phyalol 

" Matrimony ;" reno an ol a} 
ре to the Xelection of 5 вепіаі mnpanions 

or Life, by О. 8 Fowler, Paper, 40 eenta. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS СО., 


Digitized by Go: gle 


27 East 21st Street, New York, 


Original from 


20 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED! A CHRISTMAS BOOK! 


“Зицәз pue pajuids K124 әзе suonen ur 
"UOSS3[ в у Цум SILLI pue 'ounseo|d uj реәл әд [А 1] 


This is a charming little story in the form of an allegory, in 
which Care is made to be a Giant, bringing trouble to all 


THE KAATERSKILL FAIRIES. 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 
Illustrated by KATHERINE RIPLEY NOYES. 


OF PRICE, TO CENTS, conss FOWIEI & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


No. 2 SELF CULTURE LIBRARY. 
Now Ready. Popular Edition. 50 Cents. 


A SELF-MADE WOMAN; 


Or, MARY IDYL’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


Inher Preface the Author says; "Its aim is encourage those of my sex who are struggling towards a 
higher moral and intellectual life, to urge them to persevere until the end is "x ee We often hear 
the remark, ‘He is a self-made man;' but the term is rarely a а to a woman. My heroine,Mary Id yl, 
was really self- taught Notwithstanding poverty, illness, o nien and discouragements, at 
home and abroad, she succeeded in educating not only her head ut her HEART. 

“She endeavored to eradicate faults of character, to cultivate her tastes; and by carefully observ- 
ing the rules of Hygiene, she succeeded in rendering her almost dwarfed and deformed body symmet- 
rical, if not beautiful. 

“ If this story shall assist one of my sex in the work of self-instruction—of taste and heart-culture— 
I shail not regret the effort which it has cost me,' 

The nature and object of this work are sufficiently explained in the above extract, 

F By mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, address 


FOWLER & WELLS 00,, Publishers, 27 East 0151 Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Popular Science Monthly 


FOR 1893. 


VIDENCE of the increasing influence cf science in all fields of human 
activity is apparent on everv hand. "The farmer islooking to it for 
better methods in cultivation and the raising of stock. The manufacturer 
asks of it cheapened processes to meet ever sharper competition. The econo- 
mist seeks in it a firm basis fcr his pclicy. The doctor and sanitariau calls 
upon it for a more perfect equipment for their struggles with diseases. The 
educator consults it with reference to more rational methods of instruc- 
tion. Literature, politics, and the Church are among its most interested 


listeners, since it is testing their respective claims in a way that compels at- 
tention. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long borne a leading part in 
making the general reader acquainted with the great and rapidly-growing 
department cf human knowledge. It has aimed to do this with perfect fair- 
ness, and with all th? tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with a 


fearless adherence to the truth, and the same attitude will be maintained in 
the future. 


SCIENCE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR.—Among the special feat- 


ures of this standard magazine for the coming year will be accounts by com- 
plete specialists of the present standing of the several departments cf science 
as exhibited at the Columbia Exhibition in Chicago. The marvels of 
Electricity to be displayed there will be described and explained by Mr. 
CHARLES M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made for the exhibit of 
Anthropclogy, and this department will be carefully treated by Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR, Of the Chicago University. Mr. BENJAMIN REECE, 
will treat of the applic: ition of science in the vast interests of Transpor- 
tation, and the scope and significance of the exhibits in other departments 
will be set forth by able hands. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS .—The splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably brought to a close in the 
coming year. Among the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, Silk, 
Paper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship-building. 


Miscellaneous contributions may be expected frou: the able writers who 
have been in the habit of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


$5.00 A YEAR; 50 CENTS A NUMBER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - — - — 1,3, and ô BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SHORT TALKS ON = 
CHARACTER BUILDING. 


BY G. T. HOWERTON, M. S. 


|! GO IT ON CREDIT.) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Introductory. Character—What Is It? ! 


The Three Factors in Character. Keep 
Thyself Pure. Get Out of Your Own Light, 
Science of Education, The Utility of Phren- 
ology. The Perceptives, and How to Edu- 
cate Them. Hope. Conscience, Dignity. 
Self-Esteem, Pride. Arrogance, Cash 
Against Credit. Ambition, Love of Appro- 
bation, Vanity. Firmness. Obstinacy. 
Stubbornness. Veneration. Worship. Is 
There a God? Our Social Side. Kindness. 
Spirituality. Immortality — Its Scientific 


Proof. Christian Character—Its Founda- 
tion. Trying to Ride Two Horses. Think- 


Fully Illustrated with plates, 
portraits and sketches. 


250 pages handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, price $1.00. 


The author of this very 
unique work is a graduate of 
the American Institutes of 
Phrenology, апа a successful 


teacher, He writes with a full 
knowledge of what human 
nature is, and what human 


character should be; and the 
work will be found as interest- 
ing as a story, 


‘The scope is shown some- 
what in the chapter headings 
in the following 


ing. Reading, Talking. Two Things and 


a Woman. Inhabitiveness—Love of Ilome. 


| Truth and Truthfulness. Marriage—Proper 


Time. Which Will You Take?—A Question 
for Young Men. Shall I Take Iim?—A 
Question for Young Women, Yokes. Take 
llis Garment That is Surety for a Stranger. 
Tobacco—Why not use it? Why Not Help 
a Man to Rise? The Old Way and the New, 
Health—Its Importanceand Neglect. Some 
Health Directions. Principles of Phren- 
ology, showing names, functions and loca- 
tiou of the faculties, 


Every young man, every young woman, every parent, every teacher 
should read this work with care, and it will do muchto promote a higher 


grade of character building. 


Will be sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


Agents wanted, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New Yor. 
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UNIVERSIT 


Y OF MICHIGAN 


LIFE SIZE BUST PORTRAITS. 


ELEGANT CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS, 


SIZE OF EACH, 22 X28. 


The following list of portraits is commended to all іп want of portraits 
ofany of these distinguished people, and especially to Phrenological Lecturers 
who wish to add to their sets of illustrations. They would makea gallery of 
portraits that the people everywhere would be glad to see, and illustrate 
many traits of character. All are life-size and most excellent likenesses : 


Alger, Gen. Russell G. 
Beethoven. 

Bach. 

Blaine, J. G. 

Brown, John. 


Beauregard, Gen. G. T. 


Blair, Gen. F. P. 
Bryant, W. C. 
Burns, Robert. 
Burnside, Gen. A. E. 
Byron. 

Butler, Gen. B. F. 
Bancroft, Geo. 


Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward. 


Cleveland, Grover. 


Cleveland, Mrs. Grover. 
Columbus, Christopher. 


Cortez. 

Crosby, Howard. 
Chopin. . 
Davis, Jefferson. 
Douglas, Fred. 

De Soto. 

Depew, Chauncey M. 
Dickens, Chas. 
Evarts, Wm. M. 
Edison, Thos. A. 
Emmet, Robt. 

Ewell, Gen. Richard S. 
Farragut, Admiral. 
Foote, Commodore. 
Franklin, Benjamin. 
Frederick Н. 
Fremont, John C. 
Gall, Francois Joseph. 
Goethe. 

Garfield, James A. 
Grant, U. S. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gluck. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. 


Gustave, Adolph. 
Gounod. 

Harrison, Benjamin. . 
Halleck, H. W. 
Hayden. 

Handel. 

Hill, A. P. 

Howard, Gen. O. O. 
Hunter, Gen. 
Hooker, Gen. 


* Heintzelman, Gen. S. P. 


Hancock, Gen. W. S, 
Jefferson, Thomas. 
Jackson, Andrew. 

Jahn. Frederick L. 
Johnson, Gen. J. E. 
Jackson, Gen. Stonewall. 


Kosciuszko, Gen. Thadeus. 


Kearney, Gen. Philip. 
Koch, Dr. Robt. 

La Salle. 

Liszt. 

Lincoln, Abraham. 
Longfellow, H. W. 

La Fayette, Gen. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E. 
Longstreet, Gen. James. 
Logan, Gen. John A. 
Leo ХПІ. 

Lortzing. 

Lind, Jenny. 

Mary. Queen of Scots, 
Mendelsohn. 

Moore, Thomas. 
Morton, Levi P. 

Mozart. 

McKinley, Jr., Maj. Wm. 
Meverbeer. 

McPherson, Gen. Jas. B. 
McClellan, Gen. Geo. B. 
Meade, Gen. Geo. G, 


Mott, Lucretia. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Osterhaus, Gen. P. J. 
O'Connell, Daniel, 
Oscar П. 

Poe, Edgar A. 

Porter, Admiral. 
Parnell, Charles S. 
Penn, William. 

Pizarro. 

Pulawski, Kazimierz. 
Rossini. 

Schiller. 

Scott, Major-Gen. Winfield. 
Sheridan, Gen. Phil. H. 
Stoneman, Gen, George, 
Sherman, Gen. W. T. 
Shakespeare, William. 
Smith, John. 

Sizer, Nelson. 

Shubert. 

Scott, Walter. 

Steuben, Gen. 

Sophie, Queen of Sweden, 
Schofield, Gen. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. 
Shillaber, B. P. 
Thomas, Gen. Geo. H. 
Von Humboldt. 

Verdi. 

Weber. 

Wool, Gen, John E, 
Wellington, Duke of. 
Washington, Gen. George. 
Washington, Martha. 
Wagner. 

Whittier, J. С. 
Windom, William. 
Webster, Dan'l. 

Wells, Mrs. C. Fowler. 
Willard, Frances E. 


These will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, only 25 cents 
each, or mounted in sets of four on muslin, with rings, ready for hanging up 
in the lecture-room, 50 cents each. Do not think because these are low in 
price that, therefore, they must bé cheap, poor pictures, for they are not, but 
are fine, suitable for framing and worthy a place on the wall of any library 
or house. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 Eust 21st St., New York. 
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TH 


HUMAN NATURE 


LIBRARY. 


Each number is complete in itself and 
usually devoted to a single subject. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Ele 
ment In Human Character, Ite Uses and Culture 
Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.2. Phrenology: Its Principles, Proofs, etc. 
Prof. J. Е. Tracey. 20 Illustrations. 10c. 

No. 8. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence of Temperament. H.8. Drayton, M. D. 
Illustrated. 10c. 

No.4. TheCholce of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place In Life, and How to Find It. Nelson Sizer. 


10c. 

No.5. The Servant Question. Hints on the 
Choosing and Management of Servants. H. 8. 
Drayton. 10c. : 

No. 6. Inventive Genlus; or, Constructlveness 
the Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nel- 
son Sizer. 10с. 

No. 7. Integrity or Conscientlousness: Its Na- 
ture and Its Influence. П. 6, Drayton. 10e. 

No. & Who Should Матгу; Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the y. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should 
unlte In wedlock. Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. J. 
W. Shull and Я. 8. Drayton,M.D. 10c. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, А probativeness as a 
Factor in Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 18. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10е, 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the 
annual session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1890. 10c. 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollender. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physiological Organ 
sms, 10c. 

No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve. 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. 
Dr. Н. S. Drayton. 10c. 

No, 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 10c. 

No.18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How todo it. By One Who Has Done Both. 10c. 

No.19. Character Reading from Photographs; 


How To Do It. Fully Illustrated. By Nelson 
Sizer. 10c 
No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties, Their Use 


and Training; showing how to see things. By 
Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. %1. Phrenology a Science. Addresses de 
livered before the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, 1691, and other papers. 10c. 


Subscription Price, лос. for four Nos., or 10c. 
each by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st, St., New York. 
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We doubt п › that the readers of the old PERE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIBNCE OF HEALTH will be 
pleased with the December issue, as its contenta 
are replete with thought most pertinent to the 
day. A fine portrait of Tennyson is followed by & 
rich summary of the great poet considered as & 
teacher. Appropriately a very thoughtful sketch 
of Mrs. Harrison succeeds, entitled, “The White 
House Grief," " Further Views of the Columbian 
Exposition’ adds to the already long list of illos- 
trations of the great structures going up in Jack- 
son Park. “The Measurement of Skullsor Heada ” 
is practical. So is“ Bicycle Record Making," with 
its characteristic drawings. Several good things 
fill up the department of Practical Phrenology ; 
and allied to that is the excellent report of the 
Institute Alumni Dinner, with its many really fine 
speeches by well known citizens of New York. who 
thus show their interestin a noble cause. *'Phre- 
nology in the Schools ' deserves universal reading. 
And do the articles one and all in Child Culture. 
“The Therapeutic uses of the Rectal Injection” 
gives a trustworthya count of a valuable mode of 
applying water. And ‘Some Differences Ber 
tween Men and Women " will open the eyes, we 
think, of certain people who seem determined to 
ignore physiological facts and nature, The editor 
furnishes an important addition to his series on 
Systematic Moral Culture tbat should be copied 
m all the schoo! publications, and given the widest 
currency, because of ita direct application to the 
mst urgent need of society, 

This number clores the ninety-third volume and 
now tsa good time to subscribe, 

The JovRNALÍs only 15cts. a number, $150 a year, 
witha bust or chart premium. Address, Fowler & 
Wells Co., 25 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


HOW IS THE BABY? 


This Isa very common question, and the answer 
depends more on WHAT and WHEN and HOW the 
BABY is FED thanall else combined. Mistakes 
are not common in other respects, but it is im- 
portant to know this, and the beet guide 1s 


How to Feed the Baby 


To make her healthy and bappy.wlth Health Hints. 


By Є. Е. PAGE, M. D. 


The best work on INFANT DIETETICS. Follow- 
ing its teaching will do more to secure quiet nights 
and the prosperity of baby and parents than any 
“Cordial” or “Soothing Syrup." It contains new 
ideas about Babies that are sound and sensible, 
Every mother and nurse should read it. Fathers 
should see that their children should have the 
benefit of the best knowledge on this subject. By 
mail, on receipt of 75c. ; paper, 50c. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 E. 21st St., Near B'way, New_York. 
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МЕО. Tagara 


э - The bodily organs have their habits; "is go 3 
C habit. : 

— Health is a set of good habits of stomach, heart, - 

M nerve, etc. 

ES The &kin has its duties; it covers and drains us. 


-— There are millions of little sewers in it. The | 
- drainage ought to be free. It is по great tax to — 
—— keep it so; then the skin is in good habit every | 
_ way. 

Civilized people keep their drainage free with 
| soap and water, Pears’ Soap and water—it has по 
alkali in it—alkali burns and shrivels the skin, 
uncovers us, makes us rough and red and tender. 

To keep this drainage free is to keep the skin 
soft and beautiful Nature and health delight in 
beauty. 

We go by habit; every part of us does the same. 

Good food and activity, sleep and Pears’ Soap 


—what more can the animal want, man, woman, 


child or baby! 
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A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. 


Mo 


Persons that Understand 
ә] ‘pus: 
a JISUI MOUN si 


Human Nature, 


{ ndn 10 puv ‘941-0207 


SYMBOLICAL НкКАС: The na- 
ture of each faculty is represented by 
the picture, Firmness by the Pyramid 
and the human individu у by an ob- 
server with a telescope uisitive- 
ness by the miser counting his gold 
Secretiveness by the fox prowling for 
the chickens, etc. 


Tee 


PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A notable feature of the Journal for this year, &nd which will prove of peculiar 
interest, is the continuation of the series of articles by Mrs. Wells relating her remin 
of early phrenological life. Having been one of the pioneers, in this country, in phreno- 
logical work, her opportunities for the accumulation of valuable and interesting ехре- 
riences have not been excelled. Autobiographical sketches are alwaysinteresting and where 
persons bave had such experiences as to bring them prominently before the public, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wells, much of more than ordinary interest may be éxpected. 

Sketches of character and illustrated articles, on notable people of the day, will be 
kept up to the usual standard of excellence, 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conduct the department of Practical Phrenology, which is в 
sufficient guarantee that readers will find papers there at once entertaining and instructive, 

Mrs. L. A. Millard, contributes a series on physiognomy, “Studies from Lavater.“ 

The Science of Health department and that relating to Child Culture will be carried om 
in the customary useful manner. 

Devoting itself to interests of the highest concern'to society, the Phrenological Journal 
finds an appreciative public and a constantly increasing circulation. 


A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. 

The Phrenological Chart. The pictorial illustrations show the location of 
each of the phrenological organs, and their natural language. Handsomely lithographed in colors, 
and on plate paper, about 19x24 in., mounted, with rings for hanging, or ma framed. 

The Phrenologieal Bust. This Bust is madc of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered 
as to show the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs, The head is nearly life size 
and very ornamental, deserving a place in parlor, office or study, and has sold for $2.00. 

Terms. The Journal is published monthly at $1.50a year, or 15 centsanumber, Tocach 
new yearly subscriber 1s given cither the Bust or Chart Premium described above. the 
Premiums are sent, 15 cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on 
the Journal and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, oF 
No. 2, a smaller size, or the Chart Premium, wil! be sent by mail, postpaid, 

Send amount in Express Orders, Р. О. Orders, P. М. Drafts on New York, or in Registered 
Letters, Postage stamps will be received. AGENTS WANTED. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
Number, Premium List. etc. Address 


SOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 2ist St., New Yorke 
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cess аже 


Those Who ave Making Life the Greatest Suc- 


